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i&h  Juhf,  isap. 


StCDfeBUHT. 

The  Right  Honourable  Chaeles  Hops,  President. 
Right  Honourable  David  Boyle,  Justice-Clerk. 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Samuel  Sheppaes,  Chief  Barpn. 
Right  Honourable  Willlah  A^am,  Chief  Comtfda- 

aoner.  '* 

Honourable  Ijotd  HeAmami), 
Honourable  Loi(d  Gillies,  two  Comntisaiosem  of  J[tt«ti^ 

ciazy. 

VOL.  II.  A 


Gbavd  Jury. 
1.  HuoH  Boole,  Esq.  Foreman. 

5.  John  Lang,  Esq. 

8.  HuMPHST  EwiNo  M'Lae,  Esq. 
4l  Norman  Lockhart,.  Esq. 
0.  James  Fyfe,  Esq. 

6.  Peter  M^Adam,  Esq. 

7.  George  Miller,  Esq. 

8.  James  Stewart,  Esq. 

9.  George  Mors  Nisbet,  Esq. 

10.  David  Sim,  Esq. 

11.  Nathaniel  Stetbkson,  Esq. 

1ft,  Willliam  Pollock,  the  younger,  Esq. 
18.  Archibald  Keir,  Esq. 

14.  James  Coutts  Crawford,  Esq. 

15.  l^HOMAS  Falconer,  Esq. 

16.  James  Bruce,  Esq. 

17.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  younger,  Esq. 

18.  Archibald  Letham  Cuthill,  Esq. 

19.  John  Gourlay,  Esq. 

SO.  Archibald  Lamont,  Esq. 
21.  David  M'Haefie,  Esq. 
82.  John  Rowat,  Esq. 
88.  James  Hdtton,  Esq. 

The  Grand  Jury  being  sworn,  the  Officers  of  Court  ap* 
pointed,  and  the  same  forms  observed  as  in  Stirling,  the 
Lord  President  delivered  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

^The  witnesses  whose  names  were  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
the  respective  Bills  of  Indictment,  were  then  sworn  in 
Courts  to  give  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Grand  Jury  returned  into  Court  with  a  true  bill 
against  ^    . 

rjames  Wilson,         1 

iBi,..A^«^^.      William  M*Intyre,   \  for  Migh  Trea. 
Sirathavm  ease.  -  ^.^^^  Robinson,  f  ^   sanr 

William  Watson,     J 
The  two  first  indictedi— the  two  last  not  in  custody. 


At  the  request  of  the  prisonerty  Meam  Fiancii.  Jeffrey 
and  James  Miller  were  aasigned  at  thdr^,coun8eI,  and  John 
Flemingi  writer  in.  Glaisgow,  as  their  agent ;  and  the  pri* 
looecs  were  senred  with  copies  of  the  indictment,  of  a  list 
of  witaesses,  and  a  li^  of  the  Jury  who  were  to  be  on  their 
trial. 


Tue^dojff  ^ih  June,  1820, 

Lord  President. 

L^RD  Justice  Cl^ret^    { 

Lord  Chief.  Baron    .. 

Lord  CaiEir  QoMMxseioNER  Ab^u* 


The  Grand  Juiy  returned  true  bills  against 

John  Walters, 

John  Stevenson, 

William  Howat, 

Peter  j^acallum, 

Robert  Hamilton, 
,  John  Morrison, 
The  first  indicted,— the  otljer  fire  xiot  in  custody. 


Stratiiaven  case.   . 


JbrHigh  Trea^ 
son. 


Also  against 

f  William  Campbell,    ^ 
George.  AUan^ 
Alexander  Cameron, 
Walter  ProvaiH 
Peter  Ferguson, 
[  Matthew  Lqgym, 
The  two  first  indicted^-«-the  other  four  not  in  custody 


Anderskm  case. 


Jbrffigh 
Treason* , 


fir  Bi^ 
Treason, 


'  John  Miyt 
Alfiouader  OnhaBy 
Matthew  Bogl% 
Pairkhiad  am.    \  Andiev  Kirkkn^ 

WiUiam  M'Cracken, 
John  M^AIistery 
David  Sharps 
The  three  fint  indicted,-— the  other  fimr  not  in  custody. 

The  prisoners  indicted^  senred  with  copies  of  their  in* 
dictmentSy  and  with  lists  of  witnesses  and  Jury. 

The  Orand  Jury  directed  to  attend  again  on  Satuiday, 
the  8th  of  July. 

Messrs  Jeffirey,  and  J.  P.  Grant,  asdgned  as  counsel  tat 
Bflay^  Bogle,  Campbell^  and  Allan;  Messrs  Jeffrey  and 
CodLbnm,  for  (jhaham.  Messrs  Robert  Graham  and  An- 
drew Mitdiell,  writers,  Ghugow,  solicitors  for  the  prisoners. 


PRE8BHT. 

LoBD  PaasiDivT. 
LoBD  Justice  Clirk. 
Lord  Chief  Barok. 

Orakd  Jury. 


James  Wibon  and  William  M'ln^re,  prisoners^  were 
placed  at  the  bar,  when  Mr  John  Archibald  Murray,  and 
Mr  Alexander  Earl  Monteith,  were  assigned  as  their 
ooimseK 

Objected  for  the  prisoners  :— 

1st,  That  one  of  the  Orand  Jury  had  served  without  be* 
ing  summoned. 

Sd,  That  another,  John  Letham  CuthiD,  one  of  the 


Grud  Jiirj  who  had  tenred^  was  mitiuunedi  Ibc  correct 
BMie  hmag  John  Litham  GuthiU. 

The  fint  withdrawn,— 4he  aeoond  repeUed. 

The  Cleric  then  arraigned  James  Wilson  and  William 
M'Xotjrre^  by  reading  their  indictment. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  Noi  ChMy. 

m 

Abstbact  op  Indicticbux. 
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0««ti 
Acts.  I 


1. 


& 


7. 


9. 


FimsT  Count.— Compaaskig and  Imagining 
the  Death  of  the  King, 

Conspiring  to  devise  Plans  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitttttoo. 

Conspiring  to  levy  War,  and  to  subvert  the 
Constitution, 

For  publishing  and  posting  up  a  Treasonable 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Irehmdy  to  incite  the  Soldiers  of  the 
King  and  other  sulgects  to  Rebellion. 

For  publishing  and  posting  up  Printed  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Inhabitanto  of  Great  Britam 
and  IreUndy  stating  the  substance  only  of 
such  Addresses^  with  similar  inteftit  as  in  third 
Overt  Act. 

For  composing,  aad  printings  and  posting  up 
divers  Addresses,  containing  solicitations  to 
the  Troops  and  Suljecto  of  the  King  to  levy 
War. 

For  assembling  togetheri  and,  whflst  so  assem* 
bled,  making  speeches  to  incite  the  Subjects 
to  Rebeliioa* 

For  purchasing  and  providing  Armsi  in  order 
to  attack  the  SoUiers  of  the  King^  and  to 
nudm  War  against  the  King. 

For  assembling  and  parading  with  Arms,  and 
attacking  the  Houses  of  divers  3tthjecfe,  and 
taking  therefrom  Arms  and  Ammufiition, 
with  similar  intentas  in  the  biA  Ovetft  Act 

For  manu&cturing  Armsi  with  similar  intent 


11. 
III. 


IV. 


JOvfft 

Acti. 
10. 


11. 
18. 

18. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 


For  training  anddrilltng  theoMelvet  andtilherii 
with  similar  intent. 

For  levying  War. 

For  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  Traops  of  tiie 
King  from  their  allegiance. 

For  detaining  and  imprisoning  divers  Subjects, 
with  intent)  by  duresse,  to  compel  them  to 
join  in  levying  War. 

For  forcing  divers  Subjects  to  discharge  and 
turn  off  their  Workmen. 

For  striking  Work,  and  compelling  and  per- 
suading others  to  do  the  same. 

For  sending  Persons  to  England,  to  incite  the 
liege  SubjecU  of  the  King  there  to  acts  of 
Treason. 

For  subscribing  Money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing Arms. 

For  exhorting  and  persuading  certain  of  the 
liege  Subjects  of  the  King  to  procure  Armsy 
to  be  employed  in  Rebellion. 

For  giving  notice  of  Meetings  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  as  to  the  means  of  rai- 
sing War. 

Second  Count.— Levying  War. 

Third  Count.— Compassing  and  InteficliDg 
to  Depose  the  King  from  the  style,  honour, 
and  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
this  Realm. 

With  the  same  Overt  Acts  as  iq  First 
Count. 

Fourth  Count.— Compassing  to  levy  War 
against  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures. 

With  the  aame  Overt  Acts  as  in  First 
Count 


ihdidmeHiJbr  High  TVeamm. 

FtrH  coitni,^Lmarh9hire— To  wit.--*The  JurcHrs  for  our 
Lord  the  King,  upm  their  oath,  present,  that  James  WE- 
SOD,  late  of  the  parish  of  Avendale,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
boner ;  WiHiam  M'Intyre,  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Aven- 
dale,  in  the  same  county  of  Lanark,  weaver;  William  Bo- 
hisfion,  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Avendale,:  in  the  same 
eoun^  of  Lanark,  weaver;  and  William  Watson,  late  of 
the  same  parish  of  Avendale,  in  the  same  county  of  Lanark, 
weaver;  bdng  subjects  of  our  said  L<«d  the  King,  lAit 
having  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts,  nor  weighing  the 
duty  of  their  allegiance,  hut  being  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  as  false  tnutors  against  our  said 
Lord  the  King,  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  love,  obedience, 
fidelity,  and  allegiance,  which  every  true  and  faithful  sub- 
ject of  our  said  Lord  the  King  should,  and  of  right  ought 
to  bear  towards  ourisaid  Lord  the  King,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
Geoige  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iidand,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  be- 
fore as  after  thfit  day,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of 
Avendale,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in. that  part  of  the 
uoited  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  called  Seot- 
land,  maliciously  and  traitorously,  amongst  themselves,  and 
together  with  divers  other  false  .traitors,  whose  names  are 
to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  did  compass  and  imagine  the 
death  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  to  move  and  incite  in- 
surrection, rebellion,  and  war  against  our  said  Lord  the 
King,  within  this  his  real^n,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Soot- 
Und,  and  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  legislature,  rule,  and 
government,  now  duly  md  happily  established  within  this 
reahn,  and  to  bring  and  put  our  said  Lord  the  King  to 
death;  and,  in  order  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect  q^ 

Act. 
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their  mo8t  evil  and  wicked  treoBon  and  treasonable  oompaaft. 
ing  and  imaginatkm  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  James  Wilsmi, 
William  M<Intyre,  William  Robinson,  and  William  Wat- 
son,  as  such  fake  trutors  as  aforesaid,  on  tfie  said  1st  day  of 
April,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers 
-Other  daya  and  times  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with 
force  aad  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid^  in  the 
,0ettnty  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  malict- 
iattsly  and  traitoroosly  did  assemble,  meet,  conspire,  and  eon- 
ittlt  among  themselves,  and  together  with  divers  other  finlse 
.traitors,  whose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown,  to  de- 
tise,  arrange,  and  mature  plans  and  means  to  subvert  and 
*  destroy  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm,  as  by 
^    law  established :  And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to 
j^  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  tveascmable 
ocw^ssing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  Janocs 
Wilson,  William  M'ln^ie,  William  Robinson,  and  WiL 
liam  Watson,  as  such  ialse  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the  smd 
1st  day  of  Aprils  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  aad 
on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that 
day,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  afwe* 
aakl,  in  the  county  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scot- 
land,  mididottsly  and  traitorously  did  assemble,  meet,  con-, 
spire,  consult,  and  agree  amongst  themselves,  and  together 
with  divers  other  false  traitors,  whose  names  are  to  the  said 
jurors  unknown,  to  stir  up,  raise,  make,  and  levy  bsurree- 
tion,  rebdlion,  and  war  against  our  said  Lord  the  King, 
Q^^  within  this  his  realm,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united 
Aet.  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  and 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  government  and  constitution  of 
this  realm,  as  by  law  established ;  And  further  to  fulfil,  per- 
liM^t,  and  bring  to  effect  thor  most  evil  and  wicked  treascm 
and  treasonable  compassing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they, 
the  said  James  Wilson,  William  M^Intyre,  William  Robin- 
SOB,  and  William  Watson,  such  false  trutors  as  aforesaid, 
on  the  1  St  day  of  April,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  afore- 
sttd|  9Ad  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as 


aikcr  tfiat  imff  wnh  fonee  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Aven- 

dale  aJMwnd,  m  the  coufily  of  Lanaric  aforesaid,  in  that 

part  of  the  vmted  lungdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

catted  Soodand,  aaididonsly  and  traitoroasly  did  publish, 

and  oauae  and  procrare  to  be  published,  divers  printed  pa- 

pon^  piupordng  to  be  addrenes  to  the  inhatntants  of  Great 

Britain  and  Irebmd,  and  eonUuning  therrin,  in  manner  and 

Ip  the  eftct  fbUowing;  that  is  to  say,  '<  Address  to  the  In- 

habitaots  of  Great  Britain  and  IreUmd.    Friends  and  coun- 

trysBesv^Boused  fimn  that  torpid  state  in  which  we  have 

ham  sunk  for  so  laaiiy  years,  we  are  at  length  compelled, 

Iran  the  cxHeaiity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  contempt  heap. 

ed  ttpon  oar  pctittona  for  redress,  to  assert  our  rights  at  the 

haaard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  real  mo^ 

tifes  which,  (jS  not  misrepresented  by  designing  men,  would 

have  united  all  ranks,)  have  reduced  us  to  take  up  arms  tot 

Aercdreasof  our  common  grievances.  The  numerous  public 

aMetings  held  throughout  the  country,  has  demonstrated  to 

yon  that  the  intensts  of  all  classes  are  the  same.    That  the 

psoteetiDn  of  the  life  and  property  of  the  rich  man  is  the  iiv 

terest  of  the  poor  man,  and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest  of 

the  xicb  to  protect  the  poor  fixmi  the  iron  grasp  of  despot- 

ism;  So€f  when  its  victims  are  exhausted  in  the  lower  circles, 

there  is  no  assurance  but  that  its  ravages  will  be  continued 

in  the  upper^  for,  once  set  in  motion,  it  will  continue  to  move 

tiU  a  succession  of  victims  fall.   Our  principles  are  few,  and 

fomided  on  the  basis  of  our  constitution,  which  were  pur- 

diaaed  with  the  dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which 

we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  unsullied,  or  perish  in  the 

atteaipt    Equality  of  rights  (not  of  property)  is  the  object 

far  which  we  contend,  and  which  we  conrider  as  the  only 

eeeurity  £ok  our  liberties  and  lives.    Let  us  shew  to  the 

world  that  we  are  not  that  lawless  sanguinary  rabble  which 

oar  oppiessors  would  persuade  the  higher  circles  we  are,  but 

afanveand  generous  people,  determined  to  be  finee.    Li- 

hatj  or  death  is  our  motto,  and  we  have  sworn  to  re* 

torn  home  in  triumph,  or  return  no  more.    Soldien !   shall 

you,  countrymen  bound  by  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath 

to  defend  your  country  and  your  King  from  enemies,  whc- 

11 
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iher  forfiigb  or  domestic,  plunge  your  bayonets  into  Che  bo- 
•oms  of  fkthers  and  brothers,  and  at  onoe  sacrifice,  at  the 
shrme  of  military  despotism,  to  the  unreknliing  orders  of  a 
cruel  faction,  those  feelings  which  you  hold  in  oommon  widi 
the  rest  of  mankind?  Soldiers!  turn  your  ^es  toward 
Spain,  and  there  behold  the  happy  efPects  resulting  from  the 
union  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Look  to  that  quarter,  and 
there  behold  the  yoke  of  hated  despotism  broke  by  the  una- 
nimous wish  of  the  people  and  the  soldiery,  happily  acoom- 
plished  without  bloodshed ;  and  shall  you,  who  taught  those 
soldiers  to  fight  the  battles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight  those  of 
your  own  country  ?  Forbid  it,  heaven !  Come  forward, 
then,  at  onoe,  and  free  your  country  and  your  king  from  the 
po^irer  of  those  that  have  held  them  too,  too  long  in  thnd- 
d<^m.  Friends  and  countrymen,  the  eventful  period  has  now 
arrived  where  the  services  of  all  will  be  required  for  the  for^ 
warding  of  an  object  so  universally  wished,  and  so  absolute- 
ly necessary.  Come  forward,  then,  and  assist  those  who 
have  begun  in  the  completion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and  tup- 
port  the  laudable  efforts  which  we  are  about  to  make,  to  re- 
place to  Britons  those  rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magna 
£!harta  and  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and  sweep  from  our  shores 
that  corruption  which  has  d^raded  us  below  the  dignity  of 
man.  Owing  to  the  misrepresentations  which  have  gone 
abroad  with  regard  to  our  intentions,  we  think  it  indispen^ 
sibly  necessary  to  declare  inviolable  all  public  and  private 
property ;  and  we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices  of  the  Peaces 
and  all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of  every  de- 
scription, and  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  guilty  of  such 
offences,  that  they  may  receive  that  punishment  which'sueh 
violation  of  justice  demands.  In  the  present  state  of  afihirs, 
and  during  the  continuation  of  so  momentous  a  struggle,  we 
earnestly  request  of  all  to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and 
after  this  day,  the  1st  of  April,  and  attend  wholly  to  the  re- 
covery of  their  rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every 
man  not  to  recommence  until  he  is  in  possession  of  those 
rights  which  distinguishes  the  freeman  from  the  slave,  viz. 
that  of  giving  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  go^ 
vcrned.     We,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of 
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fnUic  works,  and  adl  others,  to  stop  the  one,  and  shut  up 
the  other,  until  order  is  restored,  as  we  wiH  be  accountable 
fivjio  damages  which  may  be  sustabed,  and  which,  after 
this  public  intimation,  they  can  have  no  dium  to.    And  we 
hereby  ^ve  notice  to  all  those  who  shall  be  found  carrying 
arms  against  those  who  intend  to  regenerate  their  country, 
and  restore  its  inhabitants  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall 
eonnder  them  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  enemies  to 
their  King,  and  treat  them  as  such.— By  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organization  for  forming  a  Provisional  Grovern* 
meatF— G^^osv,  Ist  AprUj  1830.    Britons !  God,  justice, 
the  wishes  of  all  good  men,  are  with  us ;  join  together,  and 
make  it  one  cause,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  hail  the 
day  when  the  standard  of  liberty  shall  be  raised  on  its  na* 
tive  soiL^— With  intent  thereby  to  solicit  and  incite  the 
tnxips,  scddiers,  and  other  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King,  to  aid  and  assist  in  making  and  levying  insurrec- 
tioD,  rebellion,  and  war  against  our  said  Lord  the  King, 
within  this  his  realm,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united 
kiogdom  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  and 
in  subverting  and  destroying  the  government  and  constitu- 
taoa  of  this  realm,  as  by  law  established.    And  the  said, 
James  Wilson,  William   M^Intyre,    William   Robinson, 
and  William  Watson,  did,  then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the 
said  Ist  day  of  April,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  afore- 
fttdy  and  on  the  said  other  days  and  times,  at  the  parish  of 
Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land called  Scotland,  with  force  and  arms,  maliciously  and 
tndtotously  affix,  set  up,  stick,  and  fasten,  and  cause  to  be 
affixed,  set  up,  stuck,  and  fastened,  to  and  upon  divers  walls 
and  buildings,  in  divers  public,  open,  and  conspicuous  places, 
with  the  intent  that  the  same  might  be  seen  and  read  by  the 
lic^  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  divers  other  print- 
ed papers,  purporting  to  be  addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irelimd ;  contmning  therein,  in  the  same 
qaaoner  and  to  the  same  effect  as  is  above  stated  and  set 
forth,  9A  to  the  said  printed  papers,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  owert  act,  particularly  mentioned  and  set  forth^  with  in* 
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tent  tBereby  to  solicit  and  inoite  the  troops  and  aoUiara»  and 
other  the  liege  subjeoU  of  our  said  Lord  die  Sjiig»  to  aid 
and  assist  in  making  and  levying  insurreetion,  rebeUiony  and 
war,  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  thb  his  reaka^ 
to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tidn  uid  Ireland  called  Scotland,  and  in  subrerting  and  de* 
*^i^yuig  the  goyernment  and  constitution  of  thb  realm,  as  by 
4th   law  established.  And  further  to  fulfil,  perfisct,  and  bring  to 
^^  effect,  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  coift* 
pasung  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  James  Wil- 
son,  William  M'Intyre,  William  BoUnson,  and  WiHiai 
WatsoDj  as  such  fiike  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the  1st  day  of 
Aprils  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  aforasaid,  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with 
force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesdd,  m  die 
county  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  malioioQa- 
ly  and  traitorously  did  publish,  and  cause  and  procure  to  bo 
published,  divers  other  printed  papers,  purporting  <*  to  be 
Addresses  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'' 
and  stating  therein,  amongst  other  things,  that  tbey^  the 
said  &lse  traitors,  were  at  length  oompelled^  from  the  eae- 
'tremity  of  theur  sufferings,  and  the  contempt  heaped  npois 
their  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert  their  rights  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  real  motive* 
which  had  reduced  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  vedresaof 
their  common  grievances ;  that  their  principles  woe  few 
and  founded  on  the  basis  of  our  constituticm,  which  ware 
purchased  with  the  dearest  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and 
which  they  swore  to  transmit  to  posterity  unsullied^  or 
perish  in  the  attempt ;  that  equality  of  rights  (not  of  pro- 
perty)  was  the  object  for  whkh  they  contended^  and  which 
they  considered  the  only  security  for  their  lives;  that 
*'  Liberty  or  Death''  was  their  motto ;  that  they  had  sworn 
to  return  home  in  triumph,  or  return  no  more^    And  in- 
terrogating the  soldiers,  wfao»  the  said  &Ise  traitors  therein 
stated^  were  tlieir  countrymen,  bound  by  the  sacred  obliga* 
tion  of  an  oath,  to  defend  their  countrymen  and  their  King 
from  enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  whether  tbey» 
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the  laid  loldien,  would  plange  thdr  bftyonets  into  the 
bosoDM  of  fiitben  and  brodiens,  and  at  once  sacrifice  at  the 
flbrise  of  militarjr  despotism,  to  the  nnrelenting  orders  of  a 
emel  faetion,  those  feelings  which  they  held  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  recommending  that  the  soldiers 
shonM  at  once  come  forward  and  free  their  conniry  and 
their  King  irom  the  power  of  those  who  held  them  too  long 
in  thraldom.  In  the  present  state  of  affiiirs,  and  daring  the 
continuation  of  so  momentous  a  struggle,  they,  the  said 
fitlse  traitors,  earnestly  requested  of  all  to  desist  from  their 
kbour,  fitcm  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  April,  and  attend 
wbotty  to  the  recovery  of  their  rights,  and  consider  it  as 
the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  recommence,  nntil  he  was  in 
possession  of  those  rights  which  distinguish  the  freeman 
firom  the  slave^  namely,  that  of  giving  consent  to  the  laws 
by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  They,  the  said  false  traitors, 
therefore  leoommended  to  the  proprietors  of  publfc  works, 
and  all  others,  to  stop  the  one,  and  shut  up  the  other,  until 
order  was  restored,  as  they  would  be  accountaUe  for  no 
damages  which  might  be  sustained,  and  which,  after  that 
public  intimation,  the  said  proprietors  could  have  no  claim 
to ;  and  they  thereby  gave  notice  to  all  who  should  be  fiwind 
carrying  arms  against  those  who  intended  to  regenerate 
their  comstry,  and  restore  its  inhabitants  to  thefar  native 
digmtjf  that  they  should  consider  them  as  traitors  to  their 
couDtry,  and  enemies  to  their  King,  and  treat  them  as  such ; 
whicb  said  last  mentioned  printed  papers,  purported  to  be 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for  forming  a 
Provisional  Government,  with  intent  thereby  to  solicit  and 
incite  the  troops  and  soldiers^  and  other  the  liege  suligects 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  to  aid  and  assist  in  making  and 
levying  insurrection^  rebellion,  and  war,  against  our  said 
Ijord  the  King,  within  this  his  realm,  to  wit,  within  that 
part  of  the  united  kbgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
called  Scotland,  and  in  subverting  and  destroying  the  go* 
vemneBt  and  constitution  of  this  reahn,  as  by  law  establish- 
ed.  And  the  said  Jamea  Wilson,  William  M<Intyre,  Wil« 
fiam  Bobinsoo,  and  Wflliam  Watson  did,  then  and  thers^ 
to  vrft,  on  the  said  1st  day  of  April,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
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reign  aibretaid^  ai^d  on  the  said  ^tber  dfijFs  ftod  tifiiesi  $t 
the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Lanark 
aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  imited  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  with  force  and  arai% 
maliciously  and  traitorously  ai&x,  set  up»  stick,  and  fasten 
to^  and  upon  divers  walls  and  buildings,  in  divers  public, 
open,  aod  cqpspicQons  places,  with  the  intent  that  the  same 
might  be  seen  and  read  by  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King,  divers  other  printed  papers,  purporting  to 
be  addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandj 
stating  therein,  amongst  other  things,  in  the  same  manner, 
and.  to  the  same  effect,  as  is  above  stated  as  to  the  said 
pointed  jjapcrs  in  the  former  part  of  this  overt  act,  particn^ 
larly  mention^  with  intent  thereby  to  solicit  and  incite 
the  troops,  soldiers,  and  others,  the  liege  subjects  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  to  aid  and  assist  in  making  and  levy- 
ing insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war  against  our  said  Lord 
the  King,  within  this  his  realm,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of 
tlie  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
^^  Scotland,  and  in  subverting  ond  destroying  the  government 
Overt  and  constitution  of  this  realm,  as  by  law  established.  And 
further  to  iulfll,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil 
and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing  and  imagi- 
nation aforesaid,  they,  the  said  James  Wilson,  William 
M^Intyre^  William  Robinson,  and  William  Watson,  as 
such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the  said  1st  day  of  April* 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other 
daya  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force 
and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
of  Lanark  Aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irdand  called  Scotland,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  compose,  writer  and  print,  and  cause  and 
procure  to  be  composed,  written,  and  printed,  with  intent 
to  publish  the  same,  and  maliciously  and  traitorously  did 
publish,  and  cause  to  be  published,  divers  addresses,  pro- 
clamations, declarations,  and  writings,  ocmtaining  therein 
divets  solicitations  and  incitements  to  the  troops,  soldiers, 
and  lie^  sobjects  of  our  said  Iiord  the  King,  to  mdce  and 
levy,  and  to  aid  and  assist  in  making  and  levying  insurreo- 
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tioDf  rebellioPi  and  w^  agftidst  our  said  Lord  the  Kingi 
wHhio  tlw  Ivis  reaim,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  8cotkuid» 
Aod  in  subvertii^and  destroying  the  goreniment  and  con- 
stitution of  this  realm^  as  by  law  established ;  and  did,  th«i 
sad  tbere^  maliciously  and  traitorously  affix,  aet  up,  stick, 
and  fasten  to  and  upon  divers  walls  and  buildings,  in  divers 
opeDf  pohIi<^  and  conspicuous  places,  with  the  intent  that 
the  same  might  be  seen  and  read  by  the  lro<^)s,  soldiers, 
and  <^har  the  liege  subjects  of  oar  said  Lord  the  King^ 
diTers. other  addresses,  prodamations,  declarations,  and 
writingii,  containing  therein  divers  solicitations  and  incite* 
meats  to  the  trocps,.  soldiers,  and  othe^  the  liege  sulgects 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  to  make  and  levy,  and  to  aid 
and  assist  in  making  and  levying  insutrectton,  rebellion, 
and  w^r  a^inst  ouir  said  Lord  the  King»  within  this  his 
realm,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  and  in  subvert* 
log  and  destroying  the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
realm^  aa  by  law  established.   And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect,    ^th 
and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason,  and  Overt 
treasonable  compassing  and  imaginatien  aforesaid,  they, 
the  said  James  Wilson,  William  M^Intyre^  William  Robin- 
80O9  and  William  Watson,  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid, 
together  with  divers  other  fiilse  traitors,  whose  names  are 
to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force  and 
arms^  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of 
Laoi^k  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  maliciously  and 
traitoroasly  did  assemble  themselves  together,  with  divers 
other  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  to  a  great 
numbexy  po  wit,  to  the  number  of  fifty  and  more,  whosb 
names  sure  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown ;  and  being  so  a»- 
seii»ble4  ^>g^ther^  did,  then  and  there^  remain  and  continue 
to  aaaenibled  together  for  a  long  space  of  tune,  to  wit,  for 
the  qpace  of  one  hour  thei|  next  following  the  tirap  of  their 
so  aasenobUng;  and  whilst  they  remained  so  assembled,  by 
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dircfB  mtliciouB,  seditMNiBi  kMtmvMoiryf  bM  ifeuUmMh 
ipeechei,  did,  then  and  there»  eiideafoiir  to  nurtti  fUeite^ 
CMfe^  and  procure  the  said  last  mentioiied  Kege  sdbjecti  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King,  to  rdse,  make,  and  levy  r^bdlioni 
insnrrectiOD,  and  war  agamst  oar  said  Lotd  the  King, 
within  this  his  reahn,  to  ^it,  within  that  pare  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  BnVin  and  Ireland  ctSkA  Scodand, 
and  to  snbyert  and  destroy  the  government  and  conatitirtion 
^7tb  of  this  reahn,  as  by  hw  established.    And  fbrther  to  laHQ, 
jict,  perfisct,  and  bring  to  dftct  dieir  most  evil  add  wicked  trea-> 
acm  and  treasonable  eompassing  and  imaginatum  aforeaaidj 
they,  the  said  James  Wikon^  William  M^tyr^^  VniBam 
AobiuoBy  and  William  Watson,  as  sack  fi^  tndtors  as 
aforesaid,  on  the  said  1st  di^  of  April,  in  tfa^  first  y^ar  of 
the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  tlmes^  as 
well  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force  and  urms;  at  the 
parish  of  Aycndale  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Lankrk  afiire* 
said,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irehmd  called  Scotland,  maliciously  and  traitorously 
did  purchase^  procure^  provide,  and  have  divers  kf^gequan-^ 
titieaof  arms,  towit,  guns,  muskets,  blunderbuss^  ptstoH 
swoids,  bayonets,  pikes,  pikeheads,  and  divers  large  quait* 
tities  of  ammunition,  to  wit,  gunpowder,  leaden  bullets, 
alugsy  and  shot,  with  intention  therewith  to  arm  and  arrqr 
themselves  and  divers  other  false  traitors,  in  order  to  attack, 
fight  with,  kill,  and  destroy  the  soMiers  and  tnvops  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  and  other  bis  liege  and  faithfhl  subjects, 
and  to  raises  make^  and  levy  insurrection,  reb^on^  and 
war,  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  this  hfi  realm, 
to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  caBed  Scotland,  and  to  subvert  and 
destroy  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  redm^  aa 
stb  by  law  established*  And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring 
^7^  to  efiect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable 
compassing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  James 
Wilson,  WiIUamM<Intyi«, William  Robinson,  and  WilKam 
Watson,  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  die  said  Ist 
day  of  ApriK  in  the  fint  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on 
divers  other  days  and  times,  as  wdl  before  as  after  ^at  day. 
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at  liie  parish  of  Araodafe  afbresidd^  io  <h^  eotthty  of  l4^ 

afinmiid.  In  tlittt  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Oraat 

Britain  and  Ireland  called  Sootkndy  malidoualy  and  trai« 

tcfrotuiy,  together  with  div«rs  other  falae  traitors,  whose 

oames  are  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  then  and  diete  as* 

semblecl^  with  divers  offensite  weapons,  to  wit,  guns,  pistols, 

swords,  bayonets,  pikes,  pitchforks^  6tick%  and  stayea,  did 

parade  and  march  with  great  noise  and  violence  io,  through 

and  along  divers  public  highways,  towns,  villages,  and 

places,  aoid  did  attack,  beset,  and  enter  into  the  houses  and 

habitations  of  divers  liege  sotgects  of  our  said  Lord  the 

Kin|^  and  did  seise  and  take  divers  large  quantities  of  arms 

and  ammamtion,  to  wit,  100  muskets,  100  pistds,  100 

sword%  100  bayonets,  100  pikes,  100  guns,  and  oAer 

effinfsive  weapons,  1000  buUets,  1000  slugs,  20  pounds 

weight  of  shot,  900  cartridges,  and  100  pounds  weight  of 

gunpowder^  from  and  out  of  the  same  houses  and  habitat 

tioos,  with  intent^  by  and  with  the  said  last  mentioned  arms 

ttid  ammoniticfn,  farther  to  arm  themselves  and  other  false 

trsSfors,  kk  etfder  to  attack,  fight  with,  kill,  and  destroy  the 

soMBem  mnd  troops  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  othe^ 

his  li^gf^  atid  faithftil  subjects,  and  to  raisey  make,  and  lev^ 

instttteetl60,  rebellk>n,  and  war  against  our  said  Lord  the 

K3^,  ^Hbit  this  his  realm,  to  wit^  within  that  part  of  tht 

unifed  kingdom  of   Great  Britain    and  IreUnd    called 

Scotkndy  and  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  governttient  and 

constitntion  of  this  realm,  as  by  law  established.    Anfd  fiir-    sth 

ther  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  ^7^ 

wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing  and  imagination 

afbreaadd,  they,  the  said  James  Wilson,  William  M*infyre, 

WtDiaxD  Kobinson,  and  William  Watson^  as  such  fake 

trahora  as  aforesaid,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  the  first 

year  of  die  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  and 

times^  as  wdl  before  as  after  that  day^  with  force  and  arms^ 

at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid^  in  the  county  of  Lanark 

afiireaaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  maliciously  and  trai- 

toroody  did  make^  manufacture,  a<id  cause  and  procure^ 

and  order  to  be  made,  and  manufactured,  <Svers  pikes, 
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pike^6fld%  pik&«haft8»  ittid  pike-handles^  and  divetB  large 
qoantities  of  leaden  bttllelfl»  leaden  slug%  shot,  and  gan- 
povder,  with  intent  therewith  to  arm  themselves  and  other 
false  traitors,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  iSghttng 
with,  killings  and  destroying  the  troops  and  soldiers  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  other  faithful  subjects  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King^'and  of  making  and  levying  in- 
surrection, rebellion,  and  war  against  our  said  Lord  the 
King,  within  this  his  realm,  to  wit,  widiin  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scot- 
loih  land.  And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect  their 
^^  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing 
and  imagination  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  James  WilaoD, 
William  M'lntyre,  William  Robinson,  and  WilKam  Watson, 
as  such  false  traitors,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force 
and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  oi 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  malidously  and 
traitorously  did  train  and  drill,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be 
trained  and  drilled,  as  well  themselves  as  divers  others  false 
traitors  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  whose  names  are  to 
the  said  Jurors  unknown,  and  malidously  and  traitorously 
did  submit  themselves  to  be  trained  and  drilled,  and  mali- 
ciously and  traitorously  did  appoint  divers  false  traitora, 
whose  names  are  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  to  be  officers 
and  commanders  over  themselves  and  divers  other  false  trai- 
tors,  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  whose  names  are  to  the 
said  JurcMTS  unknown,  and  maliciously  and  traitorously  did 
submit  themselves  to  be  appointed  as  such  officers  and  com- 
manders as  aforesaid,  with  intent  the  more  eflectually  to  en- 
able themselves,  and  divers  other  false  traitors,  to  attack, 
fight  with,  kill,  and  destroy,  the  soldiers  and  troops  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  and  other  his  liege  and  faithful  sub- 
jects ;  and  to  make,  raise,  and  levy  insurrection,  rebellion, 
and  war,  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  this  his 
realm,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdonx  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland ;  and  to  subvert 
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aad  destroy  thd  goveromeitt  und  oonstitutioii  of  this  realm, 
a&  hj  law  cistablighed.    And  farther  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  nth 
bring  t0  effisct,  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  trea-  ^7^ 
sonaUe  compasjsing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they  the  said 
James  Wilson,  William  M^Intyre,  William  Robinson,  and 
Wilfiain  Watson,  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the 
1st  day  of  April,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  rdgn  aforesaid,  and 
on  diTers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that 
day,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  afore* 
said,  in  the  county  oi  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that,  part  of  the. 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Soot^. 
land,  together  with  divers  other  falde  traitors,  whose  name? 
are  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a. 
warlike  manner,  that  b  to  say,  with  guns,  p'lstols,  swords^ 
bayonets,  pikes,  pike-heads,  and  other  weapons,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  did  ordain,  prepare,  levy,  and  make  war 
against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  this  his  realm ;  to 
wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  called  Scotland.    And  further  to  fulfil,  j2th 
perfect,  and  bring  to  efiect,  their  most  evil  and  wicked  trea*  ^^ 
son  and  treasonable  cixnpassing  and  imagination  aforesaid, 
they  the  said  James  Wilson,  William  M'lntyi^,  William 
Bobinson,  and  William  Watson,  as  such  false  traitors  a» 
aforesaid,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  reign 
a&resaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  weU  before 
as  after  that  day,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Aven- 
dale aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Lanark  aforesud,  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kii]^;dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Scotland^  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  endeavour  to  se-^ 
duce  divers  troops  and  soldiers  of  our  smd  Lord  the  King 
from  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  our  said  Lord  the  King. 
And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect,  their  most  istfa 
evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing  and  ^7^ 
imag^tion  aforesaid,  they  the  said  James  Wilson,  William 
M^Intyre,  YTilliam  Robinson,  and  William  Watson,  as  such 
&lse  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  the  1st 
year  of  the  rdgn  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  day»  and 
tnnes,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force  and  arms,« 
2t  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid^  in  the  county  of  Lanark 
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a&re«dd,  in  that  put  of  the  umttd  kingdom  <^  Gfci^  Br». 

tain  and  Ireland  called  Soodand,  malicioudy  and  traitotoualy 
did  detun  and  impriaon  divers  Uege  subjects  of  our  aaiid 
Lord  the  King,  with  intent,  then  and  there,  by  dorease  of 
imprisonment,  to  compd  the  same  liege  subjects  to  join  and 
accompany  them,  the  sud  James  Wilson,  William  M*In* 
tyre,  William  Robinson,  and  William  Watson,  in  their  said 
wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing  and  imagination 
I4di   aforesaid.  And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect, 
^J^^^  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treaaooable  compass* 
ing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they  the  said  James  Wilson, 
William  M^Intyre,  William  Bobinaon,  and  William  Wat- 
son, as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with 
force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  malici- 
ously and  traitorously  did  force,  compel,  oblige,  induce^  and 
persuade,  and  cause  to  be  forced,  compelled,  obliged,  indiit- 
ced,  and  persuaded,  divers  other  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
L<nrd  the  King,  who  then  and  there  had  and  employed  in 
their  service  divers  great  numbers  of  other  liege  subyecis  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King,  as  working  persons  and  labourers, 
in  various  occupations,  in  which  such  last  mentioned  work- 
ing persons  and  labourers  worked  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  to  disehai|;e  and 
turn  off  out  of  work  and  employment  the  said  working  per- 
I5th   sons  and  labourers.  And  further  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bringr 
^^^  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable 
compassing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they  the  said  Jamea 
Wilson,  Wilham  M'Intyre,  William  Robinson,  and  ^miliam 
Watson,  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the  lat  day  of 
April,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  dimers 
other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  vith 
force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  tbe 
county  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  ktn^. 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Sootland,  malic^^ 
(Hisly  and  traitorously  did  strike,  abandon,  and  give  up  their 
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If ork  and  labour,  in  which  they  respectively  worked  and  la. 
boured  for  the  maintenance  aoid  support  of  themselves  or 
their  famifies,  and  desert,  cease,  and  abstain  from  doing  any 
work  or  labour,  for  the  m«ntenance  or  support  pf  them* 
srives  and  ib&£r  families,  and  maliciously  and  traitorously  did 
ftvoe,  compel,  oUige,  induce,  and  persuade,  and  cause  and 
procure  to  be  forced,  compelled,  obliged,  indoced,  and  per- 
•oaded,  cBven  other  li^e  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King, 
being  penoBs  who  worked  and  laboured  for  the  maintenance 
Mid  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  to  strike,  aban^ 
don,  and  give  up  their  work  and  labour,  and  to  desist,  cease, 
abstain  fkom  dmng  any  work  or  labour  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  themselves  or  their  families ;  and  did  then  and 
there,  aa  mA  falstf  traitors  as  aforesaid,  malidously  and  trai- 
toffomiy  hinder,  obstruct,  and  prevent  divers  works  and  nuu 
mrfactprics  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King 
from  being  proceeded  in  and  carried  on.  And  further  to  fuL-  i^^ 
fil,  p^ect,  and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  Overt 
tieBsont  and  treasonable  compassing  and  imagination  afore, 
said,  they,  the  said  James  Wilson,  William  M^Intjrre,  Wil- 
Gam  HoUosoOy  and  William  Watson,  as  such  fidse  trmtors 
aforesud^  together  with  divers  other  false  triutors,  whose 
names  are  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers 
otho*  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with 
force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark  afioresaidy  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Gr«at  Britun  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  mali- 
ciottflly  and  trutorousiy  did  send  and  convey,  and  cause  and 
procure  to  go  and  to  be  sent  and  conveyed  fbom  divers  places 
in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  called  Scotland,  to  divers  towns,  villages,  and  other 
places^    as  well  in  that  part  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
called  Scotland,  as  in  that  part  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
called  England,  divers  other  false  trmtors,  whose  names  are 
to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  in  order  that  the  said  last  men- 
tioned fialae  traitors  might  procure  and  indte  liege  subjects 
of  our  aaid  Lord  the  King,  in  the  said  towns,  villages,  and 
places  in  the  same  parts  o{  the  said  united  kingdom,  to 


join  with,  aid,  and  assist  them  the  said  James  Wilson,  Wil- 
liam M^Intyre,  William  RobinsoD,  and  William  Watson,  in 
their  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing 
inh  and  imagination  aforesaid.  And  further  to  fulfils  perfect,  and 
j^^  bring  to  efiect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  trea- 
sonable compassing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they,  the  said 
James  Wilson,  William  M'Intyre,  William  Robinson,  and 
Wilitam  Watson^  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid^  on  tlie 
1st  day  of  Aprils  in  the  Ist  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and 
on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  that  day  as 
after,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  afore- 
said, in  the  county  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  thai  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Soot- 
land,  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  subscribe,  contribute, 
pay,  and  cause,  and  procure  to  be  subscribed,  contributed, 
and  paid,  divers  sums  of  money,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
printing,  publishing,  procuring,  and  circulating  divers  ae^ 
ditious,  inflammatory,  and  treasonable  proclamations,  ad- 
dresses, and  other  writings  and  printings,  with  intent  to  en- 
courage and  incite  the  troops  and  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King,  to  insurrection  and  rebellion,  against  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  as  of  purchasing  and  procuring  with 
the  said  sums  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to  wit, 
guns,   muskets,  bayonets,  pikes,  pike-heads,  pike-shafts, 
gunpowder,  leaden  bullets,  slugs^  and  shot,  with  intent  to 
arm  themselves^  and  divers  other  false  traitors,  with  the  said 
last  mentioned  arms  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  attack, 
fight  with,  kill,  and  destroy  the  soldiers  and  troops  of  oar 
said  Lord  the  King^  and  other  his  liege  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  to  raise^  make,  and  levy  insurrection,  rebellion, 
and  war  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  this  his 
realm,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  and  to  stibTert 
and  destroy  the  government  and  constitution  of  this  realm, 
I8th  as  by  law  established.     And  further  to  folfil,  perfect,  and 
^(^  bring  to  e£Pect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  trea- 
sonable  compassing  and  imagination  aforesaid,  they  the  said 
James  Wilson,  Wilitam  M'lntyre^  William  Robinson,  ^nd 
William  Watson,  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the 


yt  dajr  of  Aprils  in  the  fint  year  of  the  reign  aforeiaidy  and 
OB  diven  other  days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after  that 
day,  with  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  afore« 
tt&i,  in  the  coonty  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Sco^- 
Ifiiid»  raaliciouily  and  traitorously  did  give  and  cause  to  be 
giren,  notice  to  divers  persons^  of  meetings  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  the  means  of  raising  war  and 
rebdlion  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  this  his 
reUm,  to  wit^  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireknd  called  Scotland,  and  did  sum- 
mon, request,  and  require^  and  cause  to  be  summoned^  re-* 
quested,  and  required,  divers  persons  to  attend  at  the  said 
several  meetings,  for  the  purpose  last  aforesaid.    And  fur-  t^th 
ther  to  fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  ^^ 
wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing  and  imagination 
aforesaid^  they  the  said  James  Wilson,  William  M^IntyrCf 
WiUiam  Robinson,  and  William  Watson,  as  such  fidse 
traitors  as  aforesaid,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  the  1st  year 
of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times, 
as  wdl  before  as  after  that  day,  with  foVpe  and  arms,  at  the 
parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Lanark  afore- 
said, in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  cfdied  Scotland,  maliciously  and  traitorously 
did  exhort,  encourage,  persuade,  and  incite,  as  well  divers 
liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  whose  names  are 
to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  as  divers  other  false  traitors, 
whose  names  are  also  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  to  pro- 
cure, provide^  and  possess  themselves  of,  and  with  arms,  to 
be  employed  by  such  last  mentioned  subjects  and  traitors, 
in  making  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war,  against  our  said 
Lord  the  King,  within  this  his  realm,  to  wit,  within  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
called  Scotland,  and  in  subverting  and  destroying  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, in  contempt  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  his 
laws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  the  allegiance  of  them  the  said  James  Wilson,  William 
M'Intyre,   WiUiam    Robinson,    and    William    Watson, 
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i^undt  ibe  fi»mi  of  the  statote^  in  socfa  c«e  tmde  and  pro- 
vided, and  against  tbe  peace  of  oar  said  Loid  the  Kin^  his 
orown  and  dignity. 

Second  Coufil.«^And  the  Jorars  aforesaid,  upon  their 
oath  aforesaid,  do  further  present  that  the  said  James  Wit 
eon,  WiUiain  M^Intyre,  William  Bohinson,  and  Willam 
Watson,  being  subjects  of  our  said  ijosA  the  Song,  not  ha- 
ving the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts,  nor  weig^iing  the  du^ 
of  thdr  allegiance*  but  beiog  moved  and  seduoed  by  the  in^- 
st^atioA  of  the  devil,  as  false  undtors  against  our  said  Lofd 
the  King,  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  Ipve^  pbedieooe,  fide- 
lity, and  allegianoe,  which  every  Vc^  md  £|ithful  subject  of 
qur  ^aid  Lord  the  King  should,  and  Qf  nght  ought  to  have 
towards  pur  jsiyid  JUnrd  the  King,  qp  t))^  1st  day  of  April, 
in  the  1st  year  of  the  reiga  afpff^^d,  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force 
and  ari|i9,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
of  l4anark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  ^d  Ireland  called  Scotland,  together  with 
Rivera  other  false  traitors,  whose  names  are  to  the  said  Ju- 
rors unknown,  array^  and  armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that 
is  to  ^y,  with  guns,  muskets,  blunderbusses,  pistols,  swords* 
b^ywets,  pikes,  pke-head^  pitch-forks,  clubs,  and  other 
weappn^,  beiqg  then  and  there  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and 
traitorously  (assembled  and  gathered  together  against  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  wickedly,  maliciously,  and  traitorously 
did  levy  and  make  war  [gainst  our  said  Lord  the  King, 
within  thi^  his  realm,  to  wit,  within  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  and 
b^g  ^  there  and  then  assembled  together,  arrayed  and 
armed  against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  as  aforesaid,  did 
then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  said  1st  day  of  April,  in  the 
1st  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  and  on  the  said  other  days 
and  times,  with  force  and  arm;^,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Scotland,  nialiciously  and  traitorously  parade  and  march  irx 
a  hostile  manner,  in  and  through  divers  towns,  villages^ 
places,  and  public  highways,  and  did  then  and  there,  to  wit. 
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ea  the  aaid  1st  day  of  April,  ib  the  Ist  ycMr  of  the  reign 
afimeudy  ami  on  the  iai4  other  days  and  times»  with  force 
and  amif,  at  the  parish  of  Ayendale  afixesaid,  in  the  eounty 
rf  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Gieat  Britain  and  IreUnd  called  Sootlmd,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  array  and  set  themselves  in  warlike  and  mill* 
lary  oarder,  hattle,  and  array,  against  our  said  Lord  the 
lang,  and  did  then  and  there  mahciously  and  traitorously 
atteaipt  and  endeavour,  by  force  and  ^violence,  to  subvert 
and  destsoy  the  government  and  constituticm  of  this  realm 
as  by  law  estabhsbed,  m  eontempt  of  our  said  hatd  the 
Ipng  and  his  iaws,  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  contra^ 
ry  to  the  duty  of  the  alle^fpance  of  them,  the  said  James 
WUson,  Wilham  M^Intyre,  William  Bobinwo,  and  WiU 
liam  Watson,  against  the  ibnn  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  prorided,  and  agaiost  the  peace  of  our  md  Lord 
the  King,  his  erown  and  d^ity. 

T^kiri  Cotmlr^AoA  the  Jurors  afpreaaid,  upop  th^  oath 
afiofesaid,  do  further  preaent  that  the  said  James  WUson, 
William  M<Intyre,  William.  Hobinson,  and  William  Wat* 
floo,  bring  su^ects  of  our  aaid  Ix>rd  the  King,  not  having 
the  fear  of  Grod  in  their  bearts>  por  weighing  the  duty  of  their 
aUegianoe,  hot  being  moved  and.  sauced  by  the  instigation 
of  the  deril,  as  false  trritors  against  oiur  arid  Lord  the  King, 
and  idboUy  withdrawii]^  the  lovp,  obedience,  fidelity,  and 
allagiance  which  every  tvue  and  faithfi^l  subject  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King  should,  and  of  right  ought  to  beiir  towards 
oar  srid  Lord  the  King,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  the  1st 
Tear  of  the  reign  aforesaid^  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times,  as  wed  before  as  after  that  day,  with  force  and  arms^ 
at  the  par]^h  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Lanark 
afiwcMd,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  dl  Great  Bri- 
trin  and  Ireland  called  Scotland,  maliciously  and  traitorous- 
ly awmgst  themselves,  and  together  with  divers  oth^  false 
tndtors,  whose  names  are  to  the  smd  Jurors  unknown,  did 
onnpass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  and  intend  to  deprive  and 
depose  our  said  Lord  the  King,  of  and  from  the  style,  honour, 
and  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  and 
the  same  compassing,  imagination,  invention,  device,  and  in- 
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tentioD,  did  then  and  there  exprett,  utter,  and  *^*i»*^fff|.  as 
veil  by  puUiflhing  divers  primingB  and  wiitingBherianafter 
mentioned)  as  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds  hereinalSter  alao 
mentioned. 

(The  indictment  then  states  the  same  nineteen  overt  acts 
charged  in  the  first  count) 

Fourih  Cotm^-— And  the.  Jurors  aforesaid^  npcm  thw 
oath  aforesaid,  do  farther  present  that  the  said  James.  Wil* 
son,  William  M^Intyre^  William  Robinson,  and  William 
Watson,  being  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts,  nor  weighing  the 
duty  of  their  allegiance,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  as  fidse  traitors  against  our  said 
Lord  the  King,  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  love^  obedi- 
ence, fidelity,  and  allegiance  whidi  every  true  and  faithful 
subject  of  our  said  Lcnrd  the  King  should  and  of  right  ought 
to  have  towards  our  said  Lord  the  King^  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  s£»resaid,  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after  that  day,  widi 
force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  of  Avendale  aforesaid,  in  the 
coun^  of  Lanark  aforesaid,  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Scotland*  mali* 
ciously  and  traitorously,  together  with  divers  other  fidse 
traitors,  whose  names  are  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown,  did 
compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  and  intend  to  levy  war 
against  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  this  his  reabn,  in 
order  by  force  and  constraint  to  compel  him  to  change  his 
measures  and  counsels,  and  the  said  last  mentioned  com- 
passing, imagination,  invention,  device^  tfid  intention,  did 
then  and  there  express,  utter,  and  declare,  as  well  by  pub- 
lishing divers  printings  and  writings,  hereinafter  mention- 
ed, as  also  by  divers  overt  acts  and  deeds,  hereinafter  also 
mentioned. 

(The  indictment  then  states  the  same  nineteen  overt  acta 
charged  in  the  first  count.) 
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A  precept  iamied  to  the  Sheriff  for  summoniiig  a  petty 
Joy  to  try  James  Wilion  and  William  M^Itityre. 

[The  Ck>iirt  adjourned  till  Monday  10th  July,  when 
Grand  Jury  again  ordered  to  attoid.] 


Monday^  lOA  July^  1820. 

8SDSRUMT, 
Loan  FKESIDENTt 

LoED  Justice  Clsef, 
LoED  Chief  Barok. 

Mr  John  Archibald  Murray,  and  Mr  John  Schank  More 
assigned  as  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  John  May  and  Alex- 
ander Graham* 

Mr  Murray  and  Mr  James  Graham  assigned  as  Counsel 
for  the  prisoners  William  Campbell,  George  Allan,  and 
Matdiew  Bogle. 

The  prisoners  were  severally  arraigned,  and  they  all 
pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

The  Grand  Jury  were  informed  that  they  could  not  at 
present  be  discharged,  but,  in  case  their  further  attendance 
became  necessary,  they  should  haye  due  notice. 

[The  Court  adjourned  till  Thursday,  the  iOUi  day  of 
J^y,  1820.] 


THE 


TRIAL 


OF 


JAMES  WILSON. 


Glasgow,  Thursday^  ZOth  July,  1820. 


PRESENT. 

The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Hopb^  Lord  Presidait 
The  Right  Honourable  Datid  Botlb^  Lord  Justice  CIerk« 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Samuel  Shephe&d,  Lord  Chief 

Barop. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sur  William  AdaM|  Lcnrd  Chief 

Commissioner. 
The  Honourable  Iiord  Pitmilly. 


ComsdfirAi  Orowiu 
The  Lord  Adyocatb. 
The  Solicitor-Gbnbral. 
Mr  Serjeant  Hullock. 
Mr  Drummond. 
Mr  Maconochib. 
Mr  Hops. 

Agent, 
James  Arnot,  W.  S. 


Cmm8$ljbr  tke^  Prisoner^ 
Mr  Murray. 
Mr  Mbntbitb. 


Jgenis. 
Messrs  Graham  and  Mit- 
chell, W.  S. 
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The.  Court  bdog  opcaedy  JjoidB  Wibon  Wis  ibi  to  the 
htt. 

The  fint  lumd  on  the  PetitJiitj»  panel  hHvii^  been 
called,. 

Mr  Drummontb^U  tt  neceaiaij  bow  to  aak  the  Jury 
whether  they  are  qualified  ? 

Mr  Knapp,^^lt  is  the  usual  oourseu 

Mr  Murragf.*-^!  do  no£  wish  it. 

Lord  Presideni,r^It  certainly  is  more  benefidal  to  the  piii 
soner  that  it  should  be  done,  because,  suppaae  some  distance 
down  the  list  there  are  four  or  fiTe  names  he  would  not  wish 
to  challenge,  he  may  save  his  challenges  till  their  names  are 
called,  and  then  find  thsy  do  not  appear^  or  that  they  are 
not  qualified. 

Mr  Murrmf. — I  eertainly  was  disposed  to  waive  it,  but, 
after  what  your  Lordship  has  stated,  I  see  it  is  important  to 
the  priaooer  that  the  finrm  should  now  be  gone  through 
*  The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  were  called  over,  idien 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  fbUowing  were  not  freehrid^rs  of 
the  eounty  of  Lanaric^  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
a-year:—- 

Samuel  Forest,  fanner. 

Bobert  Buchanan,  merchant. 

James  Damley,  manufacturer.  ^ 

William  IMckson,  coal  master. 

John  Patrick,  merchant 

Thomas  Dykes,  writer. 

Henry  Scott,  baker. 

Duncan  Bobert  Leckie,  manufacturer. 
.   William  Kyle,  land-surveyor. 
The  following  Jurcnrs  were  excused :— « 

James  Oswald,  Esq.  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Bobm  Bogle,  Esq.  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Robert  Findlay,  Esq.  on  account  of  being  a  mag^sdiate  of 
Glasgow. 

David  Crawford,  Esq.  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Matthew  Ferston,  Esq.  on  aecount  of  ill  heakh. 

William  Somerville,  gentleman,  on  account  of  iU  health. 


St 


Sanies  CHklniftti  gtttbiiutfi^  wMtu. 
George  Bowati,  Esq.  «w«in. 
Thomas  Douglas,  gentleman,  Slrotn* 
James  Elder,  writer,  ohaUengttd  by  the  prisoner. 
Allan  FuUarto%  messengeiMit-arnis,  chaUenged  by  ibe 
prisoner. 
John  Woodrop,  gentlemait)  sirom# 
James  Ewing,  merchant,  sworn. 

The  Juky. 

David  Laird. 

Thomas  Miiir. 

John  Lockhead. 

Robert  Grandberrjr  Bailfie. 

Thomas  Somerville  the  younger. 

Andrew  Smith  the  younger. 

James  Howison. 

James  Gilchrist 

George  Rowan. 

Thomas  Douglas. 

John  Woodrop. 

James  Ewing. 

Lord  President. — I  hare  to  repeat  the  OMrtion  given  at 
Stirling,  that  on  no  account  whatever,  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Trial,  either  the  Speeches  of  Counsel,  or  the 
Evidence,  are  to  be  published  by  any  person  whatsoever ; 
not  only  «31  this  Trial  is  at  an  end ,  but  titf  ati  the  others  are 
completed ;  and  let  this  order  be  attended  to,  tmder  the  high. 
est  paini  this  Court  can  inflict. 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  PrisoMr,  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  Imfictment  was  opened  by  Mr  Hope* 

Lord  Advocaie.'^Mxy  it  please  yoiir  Lordship,-^6entle- 
men  of  the  Jury, 
It  is  impossible,  Gentlemen,  to  consider  the  object  liad 
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purpose  of  our  present  inquiry,  and  not  to  feel  its  weighty 
importance.  Whether  we  look  to  the  Bar,  to  the  Bench,  or  to 
you,  Gentlemen,  who  are  now  seated  in  that  box,  we  must 
all  feel  that  we  have  duties  of  great  magnitude  to  discharge, 
the  performance  of  which  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  from 
thdr  being  in  some  respects  new  to  us. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  day  would  pass  over  without  its 
bdng  necessary  that  we  should  be  called  on  to  study  the 
Law  of  Treason,  or  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  forms  at- 
tending its  trials ;  events,  however,  over  which  we  have  had 
no  control,  have  rendered  this  impossible,  and  we  are  now, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  which  are  im« 
posed  upon  us  respectively,  in  the  best  way  in  our  power. 
Of  tiiat  duty,  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  say  the  most  im- 
portant part  devolves  upon  you ;  to  you  has  been  confided 
the  fate  of  this  unhappy  prisoner  now  at  your  bar;  he 
is  entided,  at  your  hands,  to  look  for  a  strict  and  narrow  in- 
vestigadon  into  the  evidence  brought  forward  against  him ; 
to  demand  that  you  shall  weigh  that  evidence  with  all  that 
favour  and  indulgence  which  the  lenient  spirit  of  the  law  of 
our  country  has  ever  extended  to  persons  in  his  unfortunate 
atuation  ;  and  if  the  matter  is  brought  to  a  doubt,  that  such 
doubt  shall  be  interpreted  in  his  favour ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  peace  of  these  lands,  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  us  all, 
call  loudly  that  treason,  if  committed,  shall  not  go  unpunish- 
ed ;  and  if  such  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  you  as  shall  sa- 
tisfy your  minds  that  this  unhappy  man  has  committed  that 
great  crime^  then  do  I  say  that  the  country  is  entitled  to  ask 
at  your  hands  a  verdict  which  I  trust  will  have  the  effect, 
and  the  only  true  effect  of  all  punishment,  namely,  that  of 
deterring  others  from  putting  themselves  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation, and  thus  preventing  the  recurrence  of  this  crime  in 
our  land. 

Gentlemen,  my  duty  is  to  state  the  law  applicable  to  this 
case,  and  the  facts  which  we  propose  to  instruct  in  support 
of  the  charge  against  this  individual ;  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  this  as  shortly  as  possible,  and  the  more  so^  because 
I  fee]  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  your  time  has 
been  occupied  in  listening  to  the  whole  detail  of  this  long 
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Indictment^  whicb,  in  cases  which  occnrred  elsewhere^  ^ 
not  thoaght  necessary.  Gentlemen^  if  in  stating  the  law  to 
you,  I  should  in  any  respect  err,  I  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  that  quarter  to  which  alone  you  can  look  for  guidance 
and  direction — I  mean  the  Bench ;  for  whatever  statements, 
in  point  of  law,  may  come  from  this  side  of  the  bar,  or  from 
the  other,  these  are  not  to  be  considered  by  you  as  authority, 
but  you  will  look  alone  to  the  Bench — to  those  learned 
Judges,  who  are  qualified  to  lay  before  yoo  a  connect  Tieir 
of  the  law  on  the  subject.  With  respect  to  the  facts,  I  trust 
you  will  give  me  credit  for  not  intentionally  mis-stating 
them ;  but  in  case  I  shall  represent  them  in  a  way  whidi  is 
not  supported  by  evidence,  I  need  not  tell  y6u  it  h  the 
evidence  you  are  to  attend  to,  and  not  to  any  statettient 
of  mine. 

Gentlemen,  you  all  know  that  at  the  Union  of  Scotllknd 
with  England,  the  Law  of  Treason  was  wisely  and  nece»» 
sarily  rendered  the  same  in  both  parts  of  the  island.  I  shall 
not  waste  your  time  with  stating  to  you  the  old  Law  of 
Scotland  previous  to  that  period ;  but  I  may  notice,  that  the 
benefit  derived  by  us,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  English  Law  of  Treason  into  Scotland,  was  most  essen- 
tial to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  it  was  of  essential  be- 
nefit, from  the  moderation  and  the  care  it  took  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  subject ;  it  was  beneficial,  firom  being  dear, 
and  from  all  its  rules  having  been  fixed  and  laid  down  by 
great  legal  authorities — advantages  which  could  not  have 
accompanied  any  new  law  which  might  then  have  been 


In  addition  to  the  Law  of  Treason,  the  English  forms  of 
trial  were  likewise  at  the  same  period  made  ours ;  these  were 
considered  highly  beneficial  to  the  subject,  though  they  did 
not  differ  materially  from  those  which  every  individual  in 
this  country  enjoys  in  other  crimes.  On  one  point  there  is 
an  advantage^  namely,  that  no  person  can  be  put  upon  his 
trial  without  a  Grand  Jury  of  his  country  finding  that  there 
are  grounds  for  the  accusation.  In  general  that  power  rests 
with  an  officer  of  the  Crown;  and  however  it  may  have 
been  executed,  yet  it  must  be  very  satisfactory  that  on 
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a  qaestioo  of  a  poUtical  natore,  the  first  step  thoald  not 
rest  with  the  pablic  prosecutor,  bat  with  a  Jury  drawn  from 
the  quarter  where  the  crime  has  been  committed. 

Geniiemen,  a  Grand  Jury  of  this  county  has  accordingly 
found  an  Indictment  against  this  prisoner,  consisting  of  four 
counts  or  charges,  which  have  been  detailed  to  you  by  my 
tmither  who  addressed  you  last,  and  are  founded  upon  two 
statutes,  one  of  them  a  very  ancient  statute^  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  passed  in  the  26th  of 
Edward  II.  chi^ter  5 ;  this  kw  provides^  that  when  a  man 
«dodi  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the 
Kiog ;  and  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King 
in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  the 
Kiog  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  or  comfort  in  the 
redm,  or  elsewhere,  and  diereof  be  provably^  that  is,  upon 
sufficient  proof,"  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of 
his  condition^  he  commits  Treascm.  There  are  two  cases 
provided  for  in  this  enactment:  first,  the  individual  who 
shall  compau  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  is  guilty 
of  Treason ;  second,  he  that  shall  levy  war  against  the  King, 
shsU  be  guilty  of  Treason. 

A  subsequent  act  was  passed,  which,  without  altering  ma- 
terially the  law^  has  rendered  certain  points  more  eKplidr, 
nsmdy,  the  S6th  George  III.  chapter  7;  it  was  first  a 
Temporary  Act,  but  has  since  been  made  permanent ;  it 
enacts,  *^  that  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  after 
the  day  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  during  the  natural  life  of 
our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  King^  and 
until  the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  after  a 
demise  of  the  Crown,  shall,  within  the  realm  or  without, 
compass^  imagine^  invent,  "devise,  or  intend  death  or  de- 
traction, ur  any  bodily  harm,  tending  to  death  or  de* 
ttmction,  maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint 
of  the  person  of  the  same,  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Kin|^ 
his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  or 
them  firom  the  styles  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  Im- 
perial Crown  of  this  realra,  or  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  or  coootries,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty, 
Us  heira  and  socoessors,  within  this  realm,  in  order,  by 
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force  or  constraint,  to  compel  liim  or  them  to  change  his  or 
their  measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or 
constraint  upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  oTerawe  both  Houses, 
or  either  House  of  Parliament,  op  to  move  or  stir  any  fo- 
reigner or  stranger,  with  force,  to  invade  this  realm,  or  any 
other  of  his  Majesty^s  dominions  or  countries,  under  the 
obeisance  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  such 
compassings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devices,  or  inten- 
tions, or  any  of  them  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare^  by 
publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or 
deed  being  legally  convicted  thereof,  upon  the  oaths  of  two 
lawful  and  credible  witnesses,  upon  trial,  or  otherwise  con- 
victed or  attainted  by  due  course  of  law,  then  every  such 
person  and  persons,  so  as  aforesaid  offending,  shall  be 
deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged  to  be  a  Traitor/  These 
are  the  words  of  the  law,  as  laid  down  in  these  yarious 
statutes ;  they  make,  you  observe.  Gentlemen,  the  compass- 
ing or  imagining  the  death  of  the  King  to  be  Treason. 

In  other  crimes,  you  know  it  is  not  sufficient  to  imagine 
the  crime,  it  must  be  executed.  The  crime  of  murder  can- 
not be  committed,  unless  carried  into  effect  by  the  death  of 
the  individual ;  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  it  is  different ; 
there  the  mere  intention  is  Treason,  by  the  law,  in  order 
.to  hedge  round,  the  life  of  our  Sovereign  with  that  due  care 
.which  his  great  state  necessarily  demands.  But  while  in- 
tention is  thus  made  to  constitute  the  crime,  the  law  is  care- 
ful that  that  intention  shall  be  clearly  expressed ;  it  there- 
fore  requires  certain  overt  or  open  acts  shall  be  done  before 
a  person  shall  be  convicted  of  that  crime. 

I  ajn  unwilling  to  detain  you,  by  entering  into  the  views 
of  this  statute,  as  to  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  be- 
cause I  have  to  state  to  you,  that  we  consider  the  present 
.  case  as  more  strictly  falling  under  that  part  of  the  act  which 
relates  to  the  levying  war  against  the  King.  I  think,  how- 
.ever,  taht,  was  it  necessary,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
satisfying  you,  that  a  charge  amounting  to  the  levying  war 
.would  come. under  the  first  branch  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  because  no  war  can  be 
levied  without  putting  the  life  of  our  Sovereign  in  danger. 
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It  is  accordingly  laid  down  in  Foster,  and  all  other  authori-* 
tiefl^  that  such  a  charge  does  amount  to  an  act  of  compass- 
iogtbe  death  of  the  King  as  much  as  of  levying  war.  But^ 
confining  our  observations  to  the  last  branch  of  the  sta- 
Uite,  the  first  question  is^  What  is  levying  war  ?  That  is  a 
qaestion  of  law,  in  which  you  must  be  instructed  by  the 
Judges  of  our  land ;  for  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  the 
subjects  of  this  country  are  interested  in  correctly  knowing 
what  such  a  charge  consists  in,  in  order  that  they  may 
doly  regulate  their  conduct ;  for  if  such  points  were  left  to 
juries  to  decide,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  how  the 
law  really  stands ;  for  one  jury  might  lay  down  one  thing 
to  be  levying  war,  and  another  quite  the  contrary.  In  ge* 
oeral,  what  I  mean  to  state  to  you  is,  that  whenever  an  in- 
surrection takes  place^  having  for  its  object,  not  a  private, 
but  a  general  public  purpose,  that  is  a  levying  of  war,  and- 
consequently  Treason. 

Gendema:!,  to  accomplish  that  end  it  is  not  necessary- 
that  the  attempt  should  be  directed  against  the  person  of 
the  Kin^— it  is  sufiicient  if  it  is  against  the  King's  govern- 
ment and  majesty ;  and  the  very  last  memorable  case  that 
occurred  was  one  of  that  kind.  Thistlewood  and  his  compa- 
nions su&red  under  the  charge  of  levying  war  i  and  there 
the  overt  act  was  an  attempt  against  his  Majesty's  Cabinet 
Ministers,  not  against  the  King  personally.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  that  the  war  should  be  of  a  regular  description, 
that  the  troops  should  be  marshalled,  and  in  order  of  battle^ 
like  soldiers  in  actual  service ;  it  is  enough  that  those  con- 
cerned are  armed,  and  that  they  shew  by  their  conduct  that 
thqr  are  determined  to  carry  their  object  by  force. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  object  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
purpose  is  public  or  private;  because^  if  the  insurrection  be 
lor  a  private  object,  whether  it  be  a  legal  or  an  illegal  one, 
however  the  individuals  may  be  punishable  for  riot  or  other 
crimes,  still  that  is  not  Treason  ;  the  rising  must  be  for  a 
general  purpose  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country ; 
but  if  you  shall  be  satisfied  from  the  facts,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  individual  under  trial  to  compel,  by  force, 
an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  or  to  compel  a  change  of 
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measoro  in  any  respect,  however  small^  that  is  a  levyiog 
of  war  against  the  King,  and  punishable  under  the  act. 

Instead  of  fatiguing  yon  with  my  statements  on  this  sub- 
jectf  I  shall  refer  you  to  the  authority  of  Judge  Foster,  to 
whom  you  may  give,  undoubtedly,  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence.  Gentlemen,  this  great  legal  authority  thus  explains 
the  law,  in  page  Sll  of  the  folio  edition  : — **  Every  insur- 
rection which,'  in  judgment  of  law,  is  intended  against  the 
person  of  the  King,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him, 
or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to 
remove  evil  councillors  firom  about  him, — these  risings  all 
amount  to  levying  war  within  the  statute^  whether  attended 
with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war  or  noL 
Insurrections,  in  order  to  throw  down  all  inclosures,  to  alter 
the  established  law  or  change  religion,   to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  labour  or  to  open  all  prisons,  all  risings  in 
order  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and  general 
concern,  by  an  armed  force,  are,  in  construction  of  law. 
High  Treason^  within  the  clause  for  levying  war;  for, 
though  they  are  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the  King, 
diey  are  against  his  Royal  Majesty;   and,  besides,  they 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  destroy  all  property  and  all  government  too, 
by  numbers  and  an  armed  force.     Insurrections,  likewise, 
for  redressing  national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of  fo- 
reigners in  general,  or  indeed  of  any  single  nation  living  here 
under  the  protection  of  the  King,  or  for  the  reformation  of 
real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the 
insurgents  have  no  special  interest, — risings  to  effect  these 
ends  by  force  and  numbers,  are,  by  construction  of  law, 
within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  for  they  are  levelled  at  the 
King's  crown  and  royal  dignity.''    Here,  then,  is  the  law 
distinctly  laid  down  for  you ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  disputed  on  the  other  side,  that,  where  an  insurrec- 
tion takes  place,  accompanied  by  force,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject a  national  purpose,  that  is  a  levying  war  agaioat  the 
King,  and  Treason  by  the  law. 

The  points,  therefore,  to  which  your  attention  will  ne- 
cessarily be  directed,  are,  whether  or  not  tlicre  was  in  the 
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case  which  I  am  now  to  state  to  you^  a  ririog— whether  its 
porpose  was  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  It  will  be  my 
duly  to  make  oui  to  you  that  there  was  a  rising,  and  that 
its  purpose  was  a  general  one ;  and,  having  made  out  tbis^ 
it  will  be  then  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  num  at 
your  bar  was  accessary  to  this  criminal  proceeding. 

Gentlemen,  in  stating  the  &cts  to  yoo,  it  is  not  necessary 
finr  me  to  go  further  back  than  the  banning  of  the  month 
of  April  lastj  when  it  is  known  I  believe  to  most  here,  and 
will  be  instructed  by  proof,  that  an  Address  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  city  and  in  all  the  vidni^,  the  terms  of  which 
have  been  this  day  read  in  the  indictment ;  an  Address  bear- 
ing to  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  take  up  arms,  in  order,  as  therein 
stated,  to  regain  their  rights.  Gentlemen »  I  will  not  go 
over  the  terms  of  that  Address ;  I  presume  it  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary; no  man  can  riead  it,  or  consider  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  not  be  satisfied  that  it  carries  on  its  &ce  the 
most  direct  and  positive  Treason.  It  states  the  deter- 
mination of  the  persons  therein  referred  to»  to  assert  their 
rights  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  *<  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
workl  the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by 
desjgniiig  men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reduced 
them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  their  common 
grievances."  It  expressly  states  the  purpose,  to  take  up  arms. 
It  then  goes  on  to  state  the  determination  of  these  persons 
either  to  return  victorious,  or  to  return  no  more ;  and  con- 
dudes  by  calling  on  all  the  persons  engaged  in  any  trade 
**  to  cease  from  their  labour,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  April, 
and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their  rights,  and  con- 
sider it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  recommence  until 
he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  distinguish  the 
freeman  from  the  slavey  namely,  that  of  giving  consent  to 
the  laws  by  which  be  is  to  be  governed ;"  and  this  mani- 
festo bears  to  be  subscribed  <<  By  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Organization  for  forming  a  Provisional  Government" 
Gentlemen,  I  am  unwilling  again  to  read  the  terms  of  that 
document  after  it  has  been  already  read,  for  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  person  can  state  to  you  to-day  that  this 
does  pot  contain  the  most  gross  and  positive  Treason. 
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Gentlemen^  the  efFects  of  this  proclaniatioii  were  sodi  as 
possibly  are  known  to  you,  but  at  the  same  time  will  be 
proved ;  for  it  is  not  private  knowledge  you  are  to  go  by,  but 
the  evidence  that  shall  be  brought  before  you.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  publication  of  this  manifesto  were,  that  in 
this  city  and  its  vicinity,  labour  from  that  moment  ceased, 
all  manufactories,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  stop- 
ped work — they  were  deserted,  and  individuals  paraded  the 
streets,  not  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  a  military  style,  march- 
ing in  ranks,  and  in  a  manner  that  created  the  utmost  alarm 
and  terror  to  the  well-disposed  inhabitants,  who  were  obli- 
ged, in  many  cases,  to  shut  up  their  shops,  and  to  submit  to 
a  state  of  things  unexampled  in  this  place,  or  this  country; 
this  continued  for  a  considerable  period,  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  week.  This  proclamation  was  not  confined  to 
the  town  of  Glasgow,  but  was  circulated  and  posted  up  in 
all  the  adjoining  villages,  and  particularly  in  the  town  of 
Strathavcn,  in  which  town  this  person  now  at  the  bar  re- 
sides, and  where  the  scene  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  proved  to  you,  that  it  was theview 
of  the  framers  of  this  proclamation  that  there  should  be  a 
rising  upon  the  night  of  Thursday  the  6th  of  April,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  That  this  was  known 
at  Strathaven,  that  it  was  known  at  various  other  places, 
not  only  in  the  vicinity,  but  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  Glasgow.  Those  persons  at  Strathaven  who  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  recommendation  contained  in  this  Ad- 
dress followed,  from  the  beginning,  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  recommended,  by  ceasing  to  work ;  and  further, 
upon  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  4th  of  April,  they  held  a 
meeting  at  the  extraordinary  hour  of  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  at  a  place  called  Three  Stanes,  where  the 
subject  of  discussion  was,  whether  or  not  they  should  im- 
mediately proceed  to  seize  arms  from  every  individual  in 
the  neighbourhood  from  whom  they  could  be  obtained  ? 
Whether  the  whole  party  were  unanimous  upon  this  reso- 
lution it  is  not  exactly  in  my  power  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  this  determination  was  adopted  by  a  very  considerable 
number  ofthcm ;  and  those  who  adopted  it  immediately  pro- 
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ctteded  to  ilie  bouse  of  die  unfeitonate  individual  at  the 
bar,-r«  house  where^  it  will  be  proved  to  you  by  other  evi- 
dence, the  meetings  of  the  disaffected  were  regularly  held. 
The  Union  Societies  met  there,  this  prisoner  being  8e<»«- 
tary  of  them  all;  and  here,  too,  all  those  seditious  publica' 
tioBSy  such  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Union,  and  the  Black  Dwari^ 
were  generally  seen  and  perused. 

The  iodividiials  already  referred  to  having  come  to  this 
house,  the  night  was  spent  in  parties  sallying  forth  to  dif- 
ferent houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  force  taking  possession 
of  all  guns  and  arms  which  they  found  in  any  of  these 
houses ;  this  course  was  followed,  not  in  erne  instance,  but 
in  four  or  five  instances ;  and  on  all  these  occasions,  the 
individuals  who  so  sallied  forth  uniformly  returned  with 
their  spoil  to  tlie  house  of  this  prisoner.  I  do  not  believe 
he  went  with  any  of  them;  but  at  his  house  the  people  as* 
sembled,  mosdy  in  arms ;  from  his  house  they  issued  forth, 
and  took  by  fonce^  arms  of  the  individuals  in  whose  pos- 
session  they  found  them,  and  to  bis  house  they  returned 
wkh  the  fruits  of  their  plunder. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  having  passed  the  nighty  on  the  mom- 
aiog  of  Thursday,  the  6th,  it  will  be  proved  to  you,  that, 
at  eight  o^dock,  iu  broad  day-light,  a  party  of  these  per- 
MUiSy  armed  with  pikes  and  guns,  and  with  such  other  arms 
as  they  were  possessed  of^  marched  from  the  house  of  this 
prisoner,  carrying  with  them  a  flag  of  the  Union  of  Strath- 
aven,  and  bet^g  a  motto— <<  Scotland  Free,  or  Scotland 
a  2>esart.^  In  this  party  marched  the  individual  at  your 
bar,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  party  marched 
from  his  house  in  the  order  that  I  have  stated,  armed  in  the 
way  that  I  have  represented  to  you,  with  the  object  of 
proceeding  on  to  Glasgow ;— for  I  ought  before  to  have 
mentioned  to  you,  that  upon  the  preceding  night,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Shields  came  from  Glasgow,  reporting  that 
the  whole  of  that  town  was  in  arms, — ^that  Glasgow  was 
op,  as  it  was  stated ;  and  therefore  calling  on  the  reformers 
in  Strathaven  to  come  and  join  their  brethren  in  that  city. 
In  compliance  with  that  requisition,  the  detachment  I  have 
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mpitioiied  to  yoUf  attaided  by  tke  pmoneXf  marched  from 
his  hpuse  in  open  da)r4ight9  on  Thursday  mozning,  and  a 
party  was  at  the  same  time  sent  off  to  take  arms  from  a  per- 
son who  resided  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.  The 
detachment  then  marched  in  this  order  on  towards  Glafr- 
gow,  where  they  bdieved  that  a  revolt  had  taken  place;  they 
proceeded  to  Kilbride,  seven  miles  from  Strathaven.  It  then 
doubtless  appears,  that»  haying  met  a  gentleman  and  lady  in 
a  gig,  and  having  inquired  what  was  the  state  of  Glasgow, 
they  were  informed  that  all  was  quiet  there.  Upon  this 
the  prisoner  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw ;  and  having  taken 
himself  to  the  house  of  a  brother  hosier  in  Kilbride,  and 
thus  separating  himself  fixim  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  in- 
dividuals composing  which  threw  away  their  pikes,  and  re- 
turned home,  or  absconded  to  other  places,  where  they 
have  not  since  been  found. 

I  have  shortly  ran  over  these  leading  circumstances,  and 
I  wirii  rather  that  the  case  should  come  out  stronger,  than 
that  my  statement  should  exceed  the  proof;  and  if  these 
facts  shall  be  established,  I  think  you  can  have  no  doubt 
that  there  was  here  an  insurrection — that  there  was  here 
a  regular  rising  of  these  persons,  resolved  upon  at  the  pre- 
ceding night's  meeting,  consisting  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals,  and  who  expected  to  be  joined  by  more. 
They  rose  in  arms,  and  marched  in  the  way  I.have  de- 
scribed to  you  towards  Glasgow. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  next  question  is,  quo  ankno  did 
they  do  so  ?— what  was  their  purpose  ? — ^That  is  a  substan- 
tial  matter  of  fact  If  I  establish  the  statement  I  have  made 
to  you,  I  humbly  conceive  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  on 
any  man's  mind  that  the  purpose  was  of  a  general  public 
nature ;  to  aid  by  their  presence  other  people  in  a  like  state 
of  rebellion — to  produce  a  change  in  the  government  of 
this  country^  there  is  no  other  object  that  can  be  supposed 
to  have  been  in  view ;  and  if  an  innocent  or  different  pur- 
pose can  be  figured,  it  will  be  for  the  other  party  to  explain 
its  nature  and  establish  its  existence.  From  the  acts  in 
which  tliis  party  engaged,  and  from  the  expressions  which 
they  used,  I  submit  that  their  only  object  was  to  overturn 
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the  ooBStitation  of  the  eooBtry  by  forces  or  to  be  instm- 
mental  in  doiag  so;  and  if  I  shall  make  out  this  to  yoar 
satiafiietioQy  I  shall  enhmit  to  yon,  without  fear  or  doubt, 
thajt  that  is  a  levying  of  war,  and  Treason,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  and  in  accordance  with  every 
authority  in  the  law  of  Treason  in  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  general  reference  to  law 
authorities  on  this  subject,  but  shall  quote  one  sentence  from 
the  highest  living  authority  that  can  be  cited, — I  mean  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  upon  the  trial  of 
certain  p^sons  charged  with  Treason,  as  being  concerned 
in  Insurrections  that  took  place  at  Derby  in  the  year  1817 
^-insurrections  that  were  exactly  of  a  character  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  now  detailed,  consisting  of  persons  assem- 
bling together  with  a  treasonable  purpose,  arming  them- 
selves with  pikes  and  with  guns^  and  proceeding  to  Not- 
tingham to  join  others,  whom  they  expected  to  find  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.    In  a  case  of  that-  sort^  where  there 
was  no  actual  conflict,  but  where  the  parties  merely  went 
the  length  of  providing  arms,  and  marching  out  armed  with 
the  same  view  as  here,  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  is  comprehended  in  the  passage  whiph  I 
diali  now  read  to  you,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  every  individual  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  address.  It  occurrs  in  volume  2d,  page  298. 
He  says,  ^^  Tbk  is  a  charge  that  an  assembly  of  persons 
met  together,  and  armed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sailing and  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  established  gor 
▼emment  of  the  country,^— just  the  same  charge  that  we 
exhibit  against  this  individual,— >^<  and  actually  moved  for- 
ward for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object    This  is  the 
charge ;  and  that  such  an  assembly,  acting  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object,  is  a 
levying  of  war  against  the  King,  who  is  the  head  and  chief 
of  the  government,  is  a  proposition  which  no  Court  or 
Judge,  nor  any  writer  on  the  law  of  England,  has  ever 
questioned.     In  every  Courts  and  on  every  occasion  where 
the  point  has  ariseui  this  propositi<Hi  has  been  laid  down 
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and  acted  upon  as  a  clear  and  unquestionable  pn^positipn 
of  law."  Gentlemeuy  I  can  quote  no  higher  authority,  none 
more  precise,  and  none  less  liable  to  doubt  and  question. 

14  then,  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  was  a  rising, — 
that  the  object  was  for  a  general  purpose^  the  only  question 
behind  will  be,  whether  the  individual  at  the  bar  was  ac- 
cessory to  this  criminal  proceeding ;  and  if  the  facts  I  have 
stated  shall  come  out,  that  these  persons  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed assembled  at  the  prisoner's  house ;  that  they  march- 
ed from  it  to  do  these  acts  of  violence  which  I  have  detail- 
ed, collecting  arms  by  force  from  every  quarter,  and  that 
the  prisoner  marched  armed  in  broad  day-light  towards 
Glasgow  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  thus  excluding  the 
possibility  of  what  he  so  did  being  the  consequence  of  re- 
straint or  of  force,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  entertain 
a  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  accessory  to  that  rising,  and 
must  be  answerable  for  it. 

If  it  shall  be  said  that  tlie  object  was  not  likely  to  be  gain- 
ed, [your  good  sense  will  suggest  that  no  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  that  circumstance.  I  agree  upon  the  utter  folly 
and  absurdity  of  these  individuals  expecting  success,  to 
think  that  their  efforts  could  overturn  the  kingly  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  living  in  the  bosoms  of  its  inhabitants; 
that  any  exertions  of  such  men  could  overturn  the  weight 
of  the  Parliament  of  England,  supported  by  the  general 
feelings  of  all  orders  of  this  country ;  for  though  there  may 
be  a  few  individuals  in  this  neighbourhood  who  might  be 
disposed  to  commit  Treason,  I  believe  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  are  loyal,  and  would  lose  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  before  they  allowed  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  of  these  realms.  But  that  is  not  the  question  i 
—if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties 
so  engaged,  then  the  improbability  of  success  might  weigh ; 
but  if  you  are  satisfied  they  did  mean  it,  the  improbability 
of  success  cannot  alter  the  question.  It  was  folly  to  suppose 
it,  but  if  they  did  suppose  it,  and  if  they  acted  upon  it  under 
the  impression  that  those  on  their  side  were  more  numerous 
than  they  were,  and  that  the  whole  country  were  to  rise  and 
assist  them, — if  they  acted  under  that  persuasion — and  act 
they  did-r-thc  chance  of  such  a  scheme  not  succeeding  can- 
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not  in  the  sense  of  any  good  man  be  allowed  to  weigh  for  a 
moment  on  the  question. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  necessary'to  state  any  thing  further. 
I  leaye  the  case  in  your  hands.  I  am  confident  you  will  pay 
a  due  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  those 
of  the  countiy ;  I  am  confident  that  the  verdict  you  will  re- 
turn will  be  alike  creditable  to  yourselves,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  public. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

William  Aitok,  Esq.— M»om. 

Examined  by  Mr  Drummond. 

Q.  Are  you  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Hamilton  f  ] 

J.  I  am: 

Q.  Look  at  that  declaration^  (handing  a  paper  to  the 
wUnesSj) — was  that  declaration  emitted  in  your  presence  by 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  freely  and  voluntarily  i 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  He  being  of  sound  mind,  and  in  his  sober  senses  ? 

A.  Perfectly  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

J.  At  Hamilton. 

Q.  State,  as  nearly  as  yon  can  recollect,  what  you  said  at 
the  time  to  the  prisoner  when  you  took  his  declaration. 

A.  I  remember  no  particular  thing  that  I  said  to  him. 
I  think  I  told  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  say  what  he 
thought  proper ;  but  my  opinion  was,  that  the  more  candid 
he  was  in  his  declaration^  the  better  it  would  be  for  himself. 
I  think  that  is  what  I  generally  say  to  people  in  that  situa«- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  tell  the 
truth? 

A.  No ;  I  said  be  was  at  full  liberty  to  say  what  he 
thought  proper,— -it  would  be  taken  down  as  he  said  it;  but 
mv  opinion  was,  that  he  should  be  candid  and  tell  the  truth. 
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Q.  And  the  more  candid,  you  say,  the  better  i 

A.  I  said,  if  I  were  in  the  same  situation)  I  would  be  can- 
did, and  speak  explicity. 

Q«  And  the  more  candid  the  better  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  might  use  those  words ;  but  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  efifect  ? 

A.  Probably  it  was. 


Jam£S  Thompson— **ae»m. 

Examined  by  Mr  Drummond. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Sheriff-Cierk  Depute  at  Hamilton? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  that  declaration  f  {handing  a  paper  to 
the  Ufiiness.) 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  Mr  Alton,  the  l^eriff-Substitute  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  -It  was  emitted  freely  and  voluntarily  ? 

juL»   JL  es. 

Q.  Was  the  person  in  his  sound  mind  and  sober  senses 
at  the  time  ? 

A,  He  was» 


Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  Advocate — ffwom. 

Examined  by  Mr  Drummond. 

Q.  Was  that  declaration  emitted  in  your  presence  by 
the  prisoner,  freely  and  voludtarily  ?  (handing  a  paper  to  tike 
witness.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  in  his  sound  mind  and  sober 
senses? 

A.  He  was. 

Q,  It  was  read  over,  as  this  bears^  {  stippo^? 

A.  Yes. 
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Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  that  declaration  ? 

A.  In  the  Bridewell  at  Glasgow. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  to  the  prisoner  I 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  particularly,  at  this  moment,  any 
thing  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  ?  Just  state  the  import  of  it,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  recollect. 

A>  I  do  not  recollect  having  stated  any  thing  more  than 
the  nsnal  caution,  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  to  all 
prisoners  brought  before  me  to  make  dedarations,  that  they 
were  not  obliged  to  answer  any  thing. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  any  thing  more  with  regard  to  it  ? 

A,  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  saying  any  thing  more 
than  the  caution  I  usually  give  to  prisoners  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  a  prisoner,  that  he  should  be 
careful  not  to  criminate  himself,  and  that  he  would  derive 
certain  advantages;  did  you  say  any  thing  of  that  kind  1 

A,  No. 

Q.  Nor  to  that  effect  i 

A,  Nor  to  that  effect 

Q.  You  said  no  more  than  what  you  have  stated?. 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Lard  PrendenL — In  what  capacity  were  you  acting  then  ? 

J.  As  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  county  of  Lanark. 

Mr  Murray. — Had  yon  an  appointment  i 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it? 

A.  No,  I  have  not;  it  was  recorded  in  the  books  here, 
and  left  at  the  Sheriff-Clerk's  Office. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that  appointment? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  day ;  it  was  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Aprils  after  I  returned  from 
Strathaven  with  the  Yeomanry. 

Q.  You  had  been  with  the  Yeomanry  there  ? 

i.  I  had. 

Q.  And  then  you  had  the  i^pointment  ? 

A.  I  had  after  I  came  here. 
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Q.  And  you  took  that  examiuation  at  tlie  Bridewell,  af- 
ter you  bad  it. 
A.  I  did. 


James  Habdik,  Esq. — sworn. 

Examined  hy  Mr  Drumnumd. 

Q.  Are  you  a  witness  to  that  declaration  i  {handing  a 
paper  to  the  witness.) 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  It  was  emitted  by  the  prisoner  freely  and  voluntarily  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  sound  mind  and  sober 
senses? 

J.  Yes. 

.Q.  In  the  presence  of  Mr  Pringle,  who  was  acting  as 
Sheriff-Substitute  ? 

A  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  Were  you  present  the  whole  time  that  was  taken  ? 

J.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  that  was  said  by  Mr 
Pringlcj  before  the  prisoner  gave  it  \ 

A,  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any  thing  particular. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  at  all  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Try  and  recollect.  Did  he  advise  the  prisoner  not  to 
criminate  himself? 

A.  I  think  so ;  it  is  generally  done,  I  know ;  I  think  he 
did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  more  ? 

Lord  President.^-'His  only  cause  of  recollection  is,  that  it 
was  generally  done. 

Mr  Murray.     I  wish  to  try  his  recollection.  Did  he  say 

any  thing  more^  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  be 

candid  ? 

2  • 
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A.  I  cannot  chai^  my  memoiy— I  think  it  was  done  in 
every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  was  said  in  every  one  of 
them? 

A,  In  giving  evidence^  that  he  need  not  criminate  him- 
leK— that  he  need  say  nothing  which  wonld  criminate  him- 
self. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  farther  said  about  telling  the  truth  i 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Or  about  being  candid  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect 

Q,  On  that  particular  occasion  ? 

A,  On  that  particular  occasion. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  passed  ? 

A.  I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  at  this  distance  of 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  said  during  the  time  while 
it  wss  taking  down  ? 

A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Yon  have  no  recollection  of  any  observation  of  that 
sort  being  made  then  ? 

A.  I  have  not 


Jahxs  Thompson  of  Strathaven— jtoom. 

Examined  by  Mr  SoRcUar-General 
Q.  Do  yon  reside  in  Strathaven  ? 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  you— a  carter  ? 
-rf.  Yea. 

Q.  Look  at  the  prisoner.   Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ? 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  been  near  his  house^  on  a 
Wednesday  in  the  b^inning  of  April  i 
A.  Yesy  on  a  Wednesday  evening. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month? 
A,  It  was  upon  the  5th. 
Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  f 
VOL.  II.  n 
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A.  It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve ;  somewhere  there- 
aboats. 

Q.  Did  you  go  near  to  his  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  both  to  the  door  and  the  window ;  the  window 
was  screened, 

Q«  Did  you  hear  any  thing  going  on  I 

A*  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  house ;  it  was  like  a  grest 
smithy ;  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing  else ;  there  was  a 
great  knocking  and  hammering. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body  speaking  ? 

A.  Yes,Idid. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  many  voSces  ? 
.  yd.  I  heard  agood  many. 

Q*  As  if  in  conversation? 

A.  iTes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  else? 

A.  Ko^  I  observed  nothing  else;  I  saw  pailles  gcfing  in- 
to the  hous^  but  I  took  no  notice ;  1  went  back  from  tbe 
door. 

Q.  iSad  those  people  any  thing  with  them^  thtt  were 
going  out  and  in  ? 

if .  No ;  I  did  not  see  any  thing ;  I  was  not  very  near  to 
them. 

Q.  IMd.^ou  go  down  to  the  road  to  Gh^gow  the  next 
day? 

A.  Yeib  np<p  the  Th^raday. 

Q.  At  what  time? 

A.  I  do  not  remember;  it  was  in  the  momiqg  some 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  there? 

A.  Yeib  1  ^^  the  paxty  that  was  there. 

Q.  You  saw  a  pany  marching  out  of  Strathaveu  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  thqr  with  them? 

A.  Some  of  them  had  pikes,  and  swordsi  and^na. 

Q.  HadtheyaB^gwidithem? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  wha^  was  pn  it? 

A.  Scotland  Fre^  or  a  Desart— StrathavenUnionlSociety . 
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(8i  Yhkwjwv  pmp)^  mgH  tim^  Im,? 

A.  There  ww9  h9$m/9m  tm  m4  ^ft^Wi  4)wql^  ttwre 
aboHti. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ? 

il.  There  were  two  that  were  OOt  iMrfve^iHm  ths^  they 
called  StevensoD,  had  do  arms,  and  one  that  tlu|y  ca^  the 
de^gate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  delegate's  name  i 

A.  I  heard  them  say  ibat  bis  navm  Wft9  JSlu|9W|  b0  I  do 
not  know,  he  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

Mr  Jftfrroy.— That  in  mt  ^yiAm^ 

Lord  President.— We  could  <Mt  fawv  Jthat  t<U  i^e  had 
given  his  answcsr^  4^ ^amilM  it  i»  luA  takm  ifewA- 

iff  iSUW4>nt(5l<f9fr«I«.f^Wl|^  MXliwl  the  ilsg*  ^o  you 
knowf 

i<.  William  Watson. 

Q.  Is  h^j^Stmth^^mmmi 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Cte  fpii  aiHMmy  body /dse  that  ym  wr^eve? 
^.  There  was  John  Morrison,  and  William  WM^gf^f  wd 
James  Wilson  btl^«, 
0.  TbajMWiittWHlirf 
A.  Yes;  and  John  Walters. 
a  Wkttj»<ii#«<-aah9m9tor; 
i<.  A  shoemaker,  and  William  Howat  and  Apbert  Ha- 


Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  be  any  relationship  h^tiveen 

Waiurs  md  tbii  prinin^r  ' 
A.  Yes,  Walters  married  a  daughter  of  his. 
a  Had  the  piimMTj,  WiUof^mj^img  Ul  Ub  b^nd  ? 
A*  Sl#  bad  w/ild  avoid. 
Q.  In  what  direction  did  the  party  go  ? 
A.  The  flag  warclifd  in  tb^&i9iittWdAeffffrer^  three 

akh  gws  afterw^xdff- 
Lord  Presideni.— Which  way  were  they  going  i 
A.  They  went  on  the  Glasgow  road. 
Q.  Towards  Glasgow  i 
A.  Yes. 
Mr  S6lkiior»Generdl.^T)id  yon  follow  them  i 
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A.  I  feUowed  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  wSle,  and  thqr 
patied  me  three  or  foar  times  in  the  road. 

Q*  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robinion  i 

J.  Yes. 

a  William  Robinson? 

J.  Tes. 

a  Washewiththemf 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  leave  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  no  more  of  them  i 

A.  No^  thqr  marched  on. 

a  Did  you  see  that  party  afterwards  ? 

A.  No^  I  never  saw  any  of  the  party  till  I  saw  Wikon  ap- 
prehended* 

CrosS'^aamined  hy  Mr  Mumnf. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Wibon  carfying  a  sword  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Describe  how  he  was  carrying  it  i 

A.  He  was  carrying  it  up  by  his  side^  like  as  if  he  wsa 
going  to  hide  it. 

Q.  He  was  not  flourishing  it^  or  encouraging  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  kind  of  sword  it  was  waaitanold 
sword? 

J.  It  was  an  old  sword,  just  with  a  piece  of  wood  at  the 
end  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  Wilson  look  at  the  time? 

A.  He  looked  very  downward,  thinking  shame  of  it,  I 
thought. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  party  was  he  in  P 

A.  He  was  the  hindmost  man  but  one,  and  that  was  hit 
own  son. 
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JoBH  Boyd— ^Miorn. 

Eaammed  by  Mr  SerjemU  JBMbdk 

Q.  Where  do  you  liye  i 

A.  In  Strathayen* 

Q.  Do  joa  know  tl^e  prisoner  al^tbeber^JaoietWilioii? 

-^-  Ye^ 

Q.  How  l<Mig  haye  you  kiu^wii  him  i 

A.  From  my  infigiicgr- 

Q.  He liyes  at  Strathayen  alfo? 

J.  Yet. 

Q.  How  D^ar  do  you  fwde  to  him  i 

A.  Only  the  breadth  of  the  litreet     . 

&  Is  your  hoofle  opposite  to  his  ? 

^.  Yes. 

d  Haye  yoa  an  opportunity!  from  yomr  hooter  of  seeing 
any  thing  that  is  happening  at  Wilion's  hoi|se^  80n>g  ^^ 
or  coming  in? 

X  Yea. 

d  Do  yon  remember  Thursday  the  6th  of  April  kst,  in 
the  morning? 

i.  Yea. 

d  You  remember  something  happening  at  Strathayen  ? 

A.  Yea,  I  do. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  np  that  morning  yoursdf  ? 

i.  I  do  not  exactly  remember,  it  mi|^t  be  about  seyen 
o'clock,— «ix  or  seven. 

Q.  It  might  be  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  ? 

i.  Yea. 

d  Was  your  attention  attracted  by  any  thing  which  was 
taking  place  at  or  about  Wilson's  house  at  the  time  you  got 
opi  or  soon  afterwards  ? 

A.  Nothing ;  only  I  saw  one  man  whom  I  supposed  had 
marched  with  the  party  that  went  next  day ;  I  saw  him  next 
inonuDg  when  I  opened  the  window,  and  I  thought  they 
had  not  gone  o£ 

Q.  What  man  do  you  allude  to? 
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J.  Jolm  Waltersjtlietoii4iirkwtothepri80iiflr«--4iewai 
frequently  going  in  and  out  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  hln  Wmiflg  4M  «#  Wibon^  houeaon 
the  Thursday  morning  ? 

J.  No;  lMi^ldfagniaeiif^»Ifii#M»  dtaost  e^ 
day. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  him  go  in  F 

itf^  Jto  mm  lb  I  ^f^i^U  tHw  wtedoiy  lM#libi  Mtte 

street,  but  I  did  not  see  him  go  in  ezacdy  at  that  Iliiie^I 
was  surprised  at  sedUg  hidi  ift  411^  ftt^^et- 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  soon  after  tb«l|  M  At  Afty  tilbe  ttist 
mornings  go  into  WilsonVkWii^P 

A.  Ye^ 

Q.  Didyouseeanyiliteft>tflNHKgOinAbMtthattiiitt? 

j4.  I  saw  one  man  go  MiMdl  Mtti$  tfttt  h^  1#ai  Mde  of 
the  party. 

Q*  Who  did  you  see  besides  him  go  in  f 

Jt  I  iaw«Mttn tiftfM  nattie ctf  PMcff  BHUti  a  wi»t«r. 

Q.  Wlh#f9'lbldWlIft6n^tf«ith  WldtiM^ 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  WiOiam  Watson  ? 

i4w  Y«si 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  morning  about  WikM^d  houie 
or  door? 

iii  Y«i^ 

Q.  What  was  he  dojpg  when  you  first  itek  hiih  that 
motAfingf 

Ai  lMNrhimg^idtlM?6Mtt!me#ilbApdle,tthillk, 
on  his  shoulder. 

Q.  Wai  lb«i  bdftod  chr  ttfle^  Wa!t^  had  gdM  in  ^ 

j<.  I  think  it  was  after  that. 

Q.  Yw  dftW  biW  g^  \tt,  yM  thittk,  with  H  {)ble  upon  his 
siNMiMtef  P 

J.  Yes. 

H  Wbttt^iAilUk^? 

A^  It  WAft  Xke  lihHt  I  t6(A  to  be  ftag-itatf. 
<ti  ^InM  thel^e  II  flag  upon  it  ? 
A.  Not  at  that  time. 
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Or  DU  you  ever  lee  a  flag  upon  it  at  any  olber  time  ? 
A.  I  saw  William  Watson  wifh  a  flag;  I  coaU  not  exp 
actly  be  certain  that  diat  was  the  flaff . 
Q.  How  soon  after  his  going  in  with  the  pole? 
A.  It  was  no^  long  ^  it  was  some  short  time. 
Q.  Did  he  come  oat  again  then  f 
it  Ya. 

Q.  With  this  flag? 
i<.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  got  to  the  door  with  the  flag^  how  did  he 
hold  it,  or  what  did  he  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  wayed  it 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  written  npon  the  flag  that  yon 
obsenred? 

A.  I  only  observed  one  aide 

Q.  What  did  that  side  contain  i 

A.  <<  Stradiwen  Union  Society,  IBig.'* 

Q.  Did  yon  observe  the  other  side  at  all  ? 

A.  No ;  that  was  the  side  next  me. 

Q.  When  he  came  out  and  waved  the  fla^^  who  were  at 
tbe  door  besides  himself? 

A.  There  was  only  some  boys  that  I  recoOeet  seeing  in 
tbe  street :  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  person  at  the  door  bat 
hinudr. 

a  He  came  oat  alone  P 

A,  He  stood  at  the  door. 

Q.  And  waved  this  flag? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  other  persons  come  out  of  die  house  ? 

A.  Some  time  after  that. 

Q.  How  soon  might  it  be  P 

A.  I  cannot  recollect ;  but  a  short  time. 

Q.  Who  came  out  a  short  time  afterwards^  do  you  read- 
lect  ?  Give  us,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  the  persons, 
and  then  we  will  inquire  into  the  names. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  number. 

Q.  WhereabouU? 

A.  There  might  be  about  ten  or  a  dozen-^I  do  not  re- 
coVect  the  identity  to  specify  them  alL 
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d  YonirM^ioJk  thei«  mig^t  be  sliqut  ten  or  a  doaen  theo  ? . 

A.Ye». 

Q.  They  auQe  out  of  Wibon's  house  f 

J.  YeB.  . 

Q.  Did  Wibon  cone  oat  along  with  them  ? 

A.  A  little  after;  he  came  out  last* 

Q.  Then  all  the  personsp  of  whatever  Qumbertb^  might 
consist,  had  proceeded  out  of  Wilson's  house  b^re  Wilson 
came?    ;, 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  H^  therefore,  was  the  last  man  that  came  out  of  the 
house? 

A»  Yes— I  will  not  be  certain. 

a  You  think  so? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  weapon%  or  arms  of  aqy  sort,  when 
they  came  out  ?  ^  . 

A.  &>me  had  muskets,  or  what  you  call  guns* 

Q-  Any  other  spedes  or  description  of  weapon  that  you 
observed  i 

A.  Somep^es^ 

Q.  Any  thing  else  that  yon  remember  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  Wilson  a  gun  and  a  pike  i 

A.  He  had  neither  a  gun  nor  a  pike. 

Q.  What  had  he? 

A.  It  was  the  blade  of  an  old  sword,  I  thought. 

Q.  How  did  the  people  carry  their  muskets  and  pikes  I 

A.  They  carried  them  up  by  their  side^  I  believe^  the 
first  three^  but  they  were  mostly  over  their  shoulders,  I 
think,  as  well  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Were  the  jGunst  persons  who  came  out  armed  with 
pikes  or  muskets  I 

A.  With  guns. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  guns  there  might  be 
in  the  party  ? 

A.  No ;  there  was  a  bustle  of  boys,  and  I  could  not  see. 

Q.  You  had,  however,  opportunity  of  seeing  there  were 
guns  in  the  party  i 
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Q.  Did  ttey  carry  tlMte  mi  tbdr  dnml^^  or  in  what 
way  were  they  carried  f 

A.  I  think  they  carried,  the  first  that  I  rwoUecty  m  thii 
way,  by  their  aide^  (dneribing  k.) 

Q.  OUigudy? 

J.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  they  paaa  by  where  ym  were  ataiM^  ? 

A.YeB. 

Q.  Did  they  come  np  together  in  a  heap^  or  did  thqr 
come  in  an  anray  oirder— two  and  two  ? 

A.  They  came  in  a  sort  of  order-^you  may  call  it  array; 
I  cannot  say  whether  two^  or  threes  or  four  in  a  file-«I  can- 
not tell ;  I  think  there  were  three  in  the  fixat  file. 

Q.  And  thoae  thre^  yon  say,  yon  dnnk  had  guns? 

J.  Yes. 

<l  Where  was  the  person  who  canied  the  flag  P 

i.  I  do  not  precisely  remember  die  station  he  had  in 
thepsrty. 

<2-  Are  yon  sure  that  he  marched  off  with  them  i 

if.  Yes. 

<2.  Did  he  precede  or  ioShw  them,  diink  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect;  he  was  in  the  middle^  I  think,  of 
thstpaity. 

Q.  However,  yon  are  qdte  positiTe  he  was  amongst 
them? 

A.  Yes. 

q.  And  mardied  past  yon  ? 

i.Ycs. 

Q.  At  that  time  where  did  Wilson  the  prisoner  march? 

A.  He  was  in  the  rear. 

Q.  By  being  in  the  rear  what  do  yon  mean  ? 

J.  He  was  the  last. 

Q.  Yon  told  us  before  he  issued  the  last  firom  the  house  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  still  continued  the  last  ? 

A.  Yes,  when  he  passed  me. 

Q.  What  sort  of  time  were  they  presenring-**nuurchjng 
ilowly  or  brisk  time  ? 
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J.  They  werejnst  in  the  ordinaiy  walk  or  step. 
Q.  Wm  «he  itfVi  v^tpkfilf'JR^  mm^i^jf^m  »» 
could  get  thar  feet  to  move  ? 

Q.  But  they  preserved  a  iflTt  of  OfdtF^ 

J.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  military  9r4w  or  not. 

Q.  Just  mention  the  names  of  such  persons  of  the  part^ 

as  you  were  anqfnaMited  witb^yon  did  Wt  know  ^h^sn  all, 

probably— you  have  told  us  there  was  Watson,  Walters, 

and  Wibon? 

A.  There  was  John  JAanrnVh  WiU¥m  Hpivat,  {Ipbert 
Hamitoaii,  WilliaBa  BiOnnsw^ 
Q.  Ave  all  these  fenonaSlfati^vmnim? 
J.  Robinaon  is  not  a  native  Hwih  lim  h^  ba^  resided 
there  soma  time^  I  caanofcaay  h^w  l#ng  it  may  he* 
Q.  He  was  residing  there  at  that  time  P 
il.  Yes. 

41.  And  all  the  other  pcMona  Hire  ^ 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  lliera  aemral  peiaMs  Aare.idMiq  nam^  you 
do  not  know  ? 

J.  I  thmk  I  Maid  be  ntywintad  wiA  fhe  whole,  of 
theui* 

Q.  Were  you  so  acquainted  with  them,  or  caQ  you  any 
yen  bad  that  aequamiaace  vii|i  tham  aa  to  m^f  irhetker 
they  were  Strathaven  men  or  not  ? 

A.  There  were  some  of  them  that  had  not  been  long  in 
the  place»  but  they  were  in  Stfathavw  fit  ib^  (im^r*^  leaat 
there  was  one  stranger,  I  did  not  know  his  name. 
Q.  There  nraa  ana  man  l^lio  was  ^^tia9g9r  to  yqu? 
J.  Yes ;  if  there  was  any  more^  it  would  \ie  bu(  qne  man« 
Q.  You  renoMfaer  one  panson  i^  t)ie  party  who  was  a 
stranger  to  you  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  arms,  or  had  he  not  ? 
u#.  I  am  not  quite  eerbtin  as  to  what  h^  had. 
Q.  You  do  not  recollect  tp  bi^¥e  seen  him  before  that 
tiow^dnyottf 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Was  his  name  mentimied  as  they  went  pail?*«>dkl 
yoD  hear  atf  Aing  sssd  about  Uai  ae  he  nest  by  yoo? 

J.  NiitaB th^mtotpast^ baft Iheardeftivwards;  lean. 
Dot  tfmk  ptmtkfAj  ft»  the  maiiri  namei 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  mentioned  dariog  Aat  moni- 
ing,  whilat  Wibod  and  those  olktr  p«MiiBiP«ie  assembled 
in  die  my  tM  jm  hafo  meaADtied  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  stranger  ? 

i<.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  his  name  mentioned  f 

J.  I  do  net  teedllect  pi«eisely«^it  isas  somslaQe  in  the 
course  of  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  it  whilst  WiUm  and  theee  other  psnOM  were 
siBembled  and  marching  in  the  way  you  hate  been  de- 
scribing  ? 

ul.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  person  speaking  of  him 
at  the  tiine  they  went  prnft,  hm  thsy  ^oke  of  hitt  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Did  yen  ever  hcBit^  Wilion  speak  of  thet  mna  i 

J.  Never. 

li^  IMyewevrirbaavhimspdnntifnihispi^NeBtef 

J.  Never. 

a»  Yeiii^4bcfmmfredpastwheseyonW6i«stMiding? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Along  what  road  did  Aey  maidi  did  thsy  meith 
towards  this  place? 

A.  They  marched  down  a  bye-road  that  leads  to  the 
Glasgow  road. 

Q.  Did  yonlook  after  them— was  your  curiosity  so  tut 
kept  elite  as  to  pursue  them  with  your  eyef 

A*  I  watt  to  aAemiBMee  soon  afterwards^  andiBWtheir 
flag  and  party  on  the  road* 

Q.  From  that  eminence  had  you  a  view  of  the  Glasgow 
read? 

A.  Yes. 

(2*  How  fiur can  you  see  along  Aat  road? 

A.  More  than  a  mile^ 

Q.  Had  they  got  upon  that  road  when  you  saw  thou  ? 
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Q.  Did  you  aee/thdm  iMMbiiig  aloi^  the  road  e 

A*  Yes;  I  Mnr  th^.purty  marching  along  the  iomL 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  till  they  were  out  of  sigfatf  or 
leare  Ibem  marcUag!  ? 

A.  No }  Idid  not  stay  till  they  weite  out  of  sight 

Q.  You  8av  the  flag  and  the  party  marchuig  doug  the 
road  towards  Glasgow  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  Strathayen  from  Glaigow  \ 

A.  Sixteen  miles. 

Q,  Do  ydu  know  a  place  they  call  Kilbtidea 

A.  Yes. 

'  i2*  How  fiur  are  you  from  Kilbride  ? 
.  A.  Eight  miles. 

Q.  That  is  halfway? 

Ak  Yes. 
.  .0.  DMs  Kilbride  lie  in  the  dhect  route  to  Ghsgbw  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hadyonaeen  Wilson  the  night  before  that  ? 

A*  No ;  I  do  not  remember  it 

Q.  Did  yoo  observe  any  thing  about  his  house  the  night 
before^  do  you  remember  ? 

A.  No»  I  did  not  obsenre  any  dung  extraoi^Knary  about 
his  house ;  I  was  walking  pretty  late  at  night,  and  went  in- 
to a  neighbour's  houses  and  staid  about  an  heur. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr  Cowper  of  Coldstream  \ 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  bis  house  from  your  town  ? 

A^  Just  about  a  mile. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  looking  along  the  road,  and  obser- 
ving the  flag  and  the  pec^le  marching  with  or  after  it,  was 
Cowpcr's  house  within  your  view  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  go  from  the  road  towards 
Cowper's  house  ? 

A.  No ;  i  did  not  see  the  par^  after  I  was  a  little  way 
frmn  it — I  was  nearly  a  mile  from  it 

90 
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Q.  Is  there  any  place  at  StraAafen  upon  or  againtt 
which  they  put  up  adrertiieinentfl  for  things  for  sales,  or 
roops,  or  whaterer  diey  are  called  P 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  place  is  it  ? 

A.  The  corners  ofstreets,  the  frontaofmerduuits' shops, 
and  the  comers  of  churches. 

Q.  That  is,  the  comers  of  public  places,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Just  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  about  this  time  tliere 
were  any  papers  upon  those  ? 

A.  I  heard  of  ^em  about  the  time,  bat  I  never  saw  one 

Cross-eaamined  by-  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  a  partjr  come  out  of  Wilson's  house  7 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  till  they  were  gone  i 

A.  I  staid  where  1  was  then  standmg^  they  had  but  a 
few  steps  to  pass  me  beAnre  th^  turned  the  comer  of  a 
house  into  a  bye-road  out  of  my  sight  till  they  got  into  the 
Gbsgow  road,  which  is  bat  a  short  way. 

Q.  Did  they  turn  off  immediately  after  they  came  out, 
or  did  they  wait  any  time  i 

J.  They  went  instantly,  to  the  best  of  my  reoollectioa . 
it  was  but  a  short  space. 

Q.  Did  they  huzza^  or  make  any  noise  ? 

A.  Not  when  I  was  within  hearing;  some  children  were 
at  times  huzzaing— none  of  the  party  mad?  any  huzzaing 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  other  part-^  that  rising  ground  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  were  gone  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  a  considerable  distance  from  them  when 
I  was  on  the  rising  ground— I  could  not  know  one  person 
from  another  there— I  only  saw  a  flag. 

q.  You  say  the  three  first  had  guns— did  you  see  any 
others  with  guns  P 

A.  Yes. 
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<l  WkeimboirttwcMthqr? 

A.  They  iven  near  to  tke  hUMs  eod ;  tfAe  of  tlicm  was 
detained  by  a  woman  apeakiog  to  kim  on  tko  tfbreolt  I  re- 
membery  just  for  a  minute  or  so— that  was  tbo  fimp  I  re- 
marked them. 

Q.  Yon  observed  three  in  fimt  with  giiQai>andotlien  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  prooesooH  ? 

A.Ym. 

Q.  Then  yon  went  to  this  place  ? 

J.  Yea. 

Q.  How  near  were  they  to  yon? 

A.  A  mife-steie  is  but  a  lilde  9fmte  Gr^m  wlifro  I  left 
them,  when  thqr  were  fhrthest  o£^  and  I  left  them. 

Q.  How  &r  were  Ih^  off  when  you  first  saw  them  after 
they  marched  off  f 

A.  They  might  be  abent  a  ijpuutar  of  a  nrile^tfaey 
would  be  scarcely  that 

Q.  Was  there  a  hedge  4ir  a  wall  between  yon  and  them? 

A.  There  were  hodgesi  but  I  was  U^erthimlhe  hedges. 

a  Did  you  see  them  entirely,  ormmdythttr  heads  ? 

jtfv  I  saw  just  theflag  and  the  pmeeaskmnsovli^  alang. 

a  Did  you  see  idem  eoaatodistinguiahtheiwlifiduals? 

.<.  No  I  did  not 

Q.  You  saw  Wilson  come  ont  i 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  did  he  look? 

A.  Very  down-€ast4ike,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  theodien  look  dow»east*lhe  duee  men  that 
came  out  first  f 

A.  No 

Anobsw  Alston  mom. 

Emminediif  Mr  Drmmond. 

Q.  Are  you  a  shoe^mker  in  Stcalhaiten  i 
A.  Yte 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  i 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  James  Wilscm? 

A.  Yes. 

QL  Does  lie  life  neiur  yM  in  SimtlurrM  P 

J.  Yes- 

Q.  Horirihr^oeshelifettMiyMrhoiu^? 

jf.  Just  the  breadth  of  the  strei^. 

Q.  Ycmr  house  is  tm  the  eppalitedide<ofKlie«tr6Bt? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  directly  t)pix)itte  9 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  fDti  xieliienber,  upon  a  We^aesdi^  eteaili^  in 
the  beginning  of  April  hst,  observing  any  thing  patticnlar 
ftboitthislKmse? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  ^^^^eAVtedfltT  ^  Ap^  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  in  file  emili^? 

^.  About  t«i  o'clock. 

a  What  did  you  bJbMTv^? 

A.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  noise. 

<3U  Whatibtt  ofaHbise? 

A.  People  g<mig  out  and  iui  and  making  a  great  Mohe  in 
the  street 

Q.  Going  out  and  in  at  his  hMbe? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  And  making  a  great  ncMse  hi  tiieitteetP 

Q.  What  sort  of  >ndlae  ^;ras  k-^^^^sp^Mtai^f 

A.  A  great  deal  of  flpeaking. 

Q.  !DldyOtt!hest^ytitherxi<AN^? 

A.  I  heard  some  noise  about  the  door,  as  if  it  bsli  been 
qplitUng  of  wood,  or  »6inith&ig. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  noiS^  tondnue  f 

A.  It  oontinn^  a  gobd  White,  imB  theii  went  away,  and 
came  back  again. 

a  How  long  did  it  tbntiiiu^  A^ftfUt  fiMtef 

^.  About  hiitf  ttnht>i»r. 

Q.  Then  it  went  away— that  is,  the  noise  teased? 

^.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  did  the  people  go  away  i 

A.  Ye8»  up  the  street 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  more  noitQ    fiwr  how  long  I 

A.  That  was  about  twelve 

Q.  What  did  yon  hear  about  that  tiine?— did  the 
people  return  again  ? 

A.  It  Bppwred  so^  and  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  noise  op- 
posite my  window. 
'     Q.  And  opposite  Wilson's  house  i , 

A.  Yes ;  th^  were  coming  out  and  in. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  kind  of  noise  you  heard  before? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  the  noise  of  the  voices  and  the  qiiitting  of  wood  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  no  wood  that  time— nothing  but  voioei. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last  then  i 

A.  Perhaps  twenty  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

a  Did  it  appear  to  go  away  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  again  i 

A.  No  more  that  night 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Wilson  the  nextmomiqg  about  the  door 
of  his  house? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time? 

A.  About  a  quarter  after  six. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing? 

A.  Just  standing  at  his  own  door— -nothing  else. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  with  him  ? 

A.  Nobody  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  go  into  his  house  in  the  mom- 
ii^? 

A.  After  that  I  saw  some  go  in  ? 

Q.  How  long  after  that  ? 

A.  Half  an  honr^  I  saw  one  man  go  in. 

Q*  How  did  the  man  go  in  ? 

A*  Hejust  wentinby  thefore^door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  go  in  at  the  back-door  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  Five  or  six. 
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d  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  P 

A.  Yes^  they  had  anna— gana  and  pikes,  and  those  sort 
ft  things ;  they  appeared  to  be  all  armed. 

Q.  What  sort  of  place  is  the  back-door— 4iow  do  you 
get  to  it  ? 

A,  Yon  come  down  through  a  garden^  and  through  a 
church-yardy  and  down  by  a  ladder. 

d  Is  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  that  ? 

A.  Yes — ^the  way  th^  came  to  it ;  there  is  another  road 
to  it 

Q.  They  all  went  into  Wilson's  house  P 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  men  i 

A.  I  knew  some  of  them — some  I  did  not  know. 

a  Tell  us  the  names  of  those  you  knew  i 

A  1  knew  Robinson. 

Q:  Was  he  a  Strathaven  man  ? 

A.  He  is  not  a  native— 4ie  has  been  stopping  there  some 
time 

Q.  Any  body  else  ? 

A.  Robert  Howat 

Q.  Anymore? 

J.  Yes— Robert  Hamilton. 

Q.  They  are  Stratha(ven  men  f 

i.  Yes. 

Q  Any  more  i 

A.  Noy  I  do  not  recollect  at  present  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Morrison  there  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  ohe  of  the  pike  people  i 

A.  Either  a  pike  or  a  gun,  I  do  not  recollect  which. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  people  marching  out  of  the  town 
that  morning  i  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? 

A,  A  litde  after  nine  o'clock. 

Q>  Which  way  were  they  marching  I 

A,  They  were,  going  the  Glasgow-road. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  might  there  be  ? 

▼01.  II.  B 
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A,  There  were  fourteen,  I  dunk. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  oarrying  }  "^ 

A,  Yes ;  they  had  all  anna  oan^ag. 

Q.  What  sort  of  anDB? 

A.  Some  had  guns. 

Q.  The  aame  kind  of  anm  thnt  tfaa  mM  had  in  going 
into  Wilson's  hoose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  ally  of  thev  i 

A.  Yes;  Robinson  was  there,  and  one  Stevenson,  and 
one  Watson  had  a  flag  eanying. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  flag? 

A.  It  was  a  whitisb^ocOottred  tag-4  did  nd  see  whst 
was  on  it 

Q.  Upon  a  pole  i 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Was  Morrison  thete  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  Morrison  that  came  out  <rf  Wibon's  F 

A.  Yes,  the  same. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  more  naVMS  ? 

A.  There  was  one  Russel,  and  two  ladi  «f  tW  Uainc  ot 

Steel. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  names  of  any  of  them  I 

A.  One  of  them  was  Andrew,  and  the  other  William 

Q.  And  they  were  Strathaven  men  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  RusselVi  first  namA  ? 

A.  James,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  he  a  young  man,  or  att  old  0B#  ? 

A.  A  young  man. 

Q.  Is  there  an  oHar  man  of  the  saaso  wmo  th««  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  person  who  lives  at  Stnatht/fm  of  that 
name^  but  he  was  not  there. 

Lord  President.'^Did  you  see  the  prisoner  warching 
with  that  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  Was  he  ari^ed  ? 
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A.  He  had  At  gppe&rBnce  of  a  sword  in  hk  batid^in 
his  Tight  hand  carrying. 

Q.  Whereaboute  in  the  ttiiltth  #&6  he-«^t  tbt»  head*  or 
in  the  rear  ? 

jr.  He  WM  ill  thft  feaf. 

Cross^ewamined  hy  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  TUa  «qr  ycNi  aaW  WilfeOtt  carrying  a  ^word-^boW  was 
be  carrying  it  i 

A.  He  was  carrying  it  in  his  hand,  in  this  way  {describing 
t^,)  I  saw  just  the  point  of  it ;  I  was  on  the  opposite  side  to 
him. 

Q.  n^tt  it  ftn  old  sword  f 

A.  There  ^>peared  to  be  a  little  mst  oh  th^  top  of  it. 

Lord  Pruideni.'^The  point  of  the  sword  wte  uppermost  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  drawn  ? 

A.rm. 

Mr  Jftirray.— Did  you  see  so  much  of  the  sword  as  to 
know  whether  there  was  a  sheath  on  it  or  not  f 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  You  only  saw  the  point  ? 

^.  No ;  I  did  not  see  the  handle,  or  any  thing  of  that 

Q.  Do  yott  kttOW  whether  Wilson  bams  wood  f<H'  his 
fire? 

A.  Sometimes  I  have  been  in  his  house,  and  seen  him 
bonung  wood. 

James  FALLow-^^nw^n. 

Examined  by  Mr  SerjeaM  HuUock. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  i 

A.  In  Strathaven. 

Q.  Do  yott  live  with  yottf  ftther  there  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  honie  da  the  5th  of  April  last,  on  a 
Wednesday  f-'^o  you  remmnber  the  night  before  the 
morning? 
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J.  I  do  not  remember  the  day  of  the  montb— 4(  was  the 
night  before  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  the  day  Wednesday  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  in  a  street  called  Pepe^ 
row? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  there  about  ten  or  daren 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  with  whom  i 

A.  A  radical  party^  as  we  called  them. 

Q.  Who  were  you  with  ?-r-was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Dicks  with  you  ? 

A.  Ye&--John  Dicks. 

Q.  Were  you  walking  abng  the  street  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  party  or  set  of  people  in  the 
street  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  person  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  first  i 

A.  We  first  heard  a  stamping  offeet  coming  up  the  street 

Q.  Did  you  look  about  ? 

A*  We  were  coming  against  them.  * 

Q.  Did  you  meet  them? 

A.  No,  we  stopped ;  my  iather^s  door  was  between  me 
and  them. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Dicks  go  into  your  fioher^s  house  at 
that  time  ? 

A,  We  went  in  at  the  outer  door. 

Q.  And  did  you  stop  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  persons  or  party  do,  whose  feet  were 
stamping  in  the  way  diat  you  have  been  mentioning  f 

A.  They  came  to  the  door  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
person  in  this  house.  Some  of  them  said  there  was  James 
Fallow  here. 
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Q.  How  many  penoiM  came  to  the  doory  do  you  remem« 
ber? 

A.  There  were  two  came  in. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  that  came  there  i 

A.  Yes;  I  knew  one  of  them. 

Q.  TeQ  us  his  name  ? 

A.  John  Walters. 

Q.  Jdm  Walters  was  amongst  thepi  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  John  Walters  any  relation^  by  marriage,  to  James 
Wilson? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  he  is  his  god-soui  his  son-in-law. 

Q.  When  these  people  camd  up  to  the  house^  was  any 
thing  said  ?  did  you  hear  any  word  given  of  any  sort  ? 

A.  Yesy  it  was  before  they  came  to  our  door  \  it  was 
some  doors  further  down  the  street ;  I  heard  the  word 
"half* 

Q.  Upon  hearing  that  word  <^  halt/'  did  the  persons 
compoaing  the  party  halt  ? 

J.  Yes- 

Q.  What  sort  of  voice  was  the  word  <<  halt"  given  in  ? 
was  it  loud  i 

A.  Yes,  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice. 

CL  You  did  not  know  the  voice,  did  you  i 

J.  Ho;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  persons  might  there  be  in  the  party  i 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  state  the  number. 

Q.  You  can  say  probably  whether  there  were  five,  or  Ak, 
or  thirty  ? 

A.  I  think  there  might  be  upwards  of  twenty,  or  there- 
abouts, I  could  not  say  how  many. 

C2.  You  think  there  might  be  about  twenty  ? 

A.  Yes;  or  perhaps  upwards. 

Q.  Had  they  arms  of  any  sort  that  you  could  perceive  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  ? 

A.  I  seed  some  pikes  and  some  guns. 

a  What  had  Walters  i 

A.  He  had  a  pike. 
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Q.  H«4  the  vM^  P9^%  m>  mtitor  wlwt  the  number 
W88,  pikes  and  guns  ? 

^.  No ;  I  saw  some  there  that  had  ootbiag* 

Q.  Hi^cl  the  greater  portiw  of  thumpites  or  gium? 

A*  Yes ;  I  believe  they  had* 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Howa4  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  mm  of  the  oame  of  Stfraumf 

J.  Yes. 

Q,  Were  tMy  tb«!e  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  Howat  apd  Stevenson  f 

J.  Yes. 

Q,  Po  you  know  Watoon  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Dq  you  kpoiMT  QforosoQ^f 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Ware  t^y  of  this  p^rtyf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  just  men- 
tionedft  Morrison,  Wat^oo,  Vi^9^  St^v^isoi^  Walteri— 
Walters  you  say  had  a  pike  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  the  otbeir  four  pikes^  or  what  ? 

A.  Some  had  pikes,  and  the  otbevs  had.gui|s. 

Q;  They  wisrq  all  arm^  witb  sometfauungf  th^f 

A*  Yes,  1  thought  sa 

Q.  You,  r^tiredt  you  viry,  ivjthjff.  your  &th«r's  door  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  two  ol*  l^e  p$i:^  camp  up  to  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  naoMs  of  either  of  tshose  two  ? 

A*  John  Walters  was  one. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  wheu  they  Game  up  i 

A.  When  they  came  up  to  the  door  we  clapped  on  the 
stair. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  down,  or  lie  down  all  your  length  i 

A.  We  lay  down  all  our  lengthy  and  Uiey  obfliPiT9d  u'^*' 
the  men  who  were  there. 
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A.  John  Walters, 

Q^  Wkmt  aiifiwer  did  yoo  and  the  other  man  give  i 

A  I  did  fiol  speak  to  him ;  he  demanded  again  in  a 
firmer  toneof  vmoe^  who  wad  there?  and  I  answered  it  was 
me^^^whiit  did  t&ey  want  ? 

Q.  He  IcMw  fcm  ? 

A.  Ym. 

a  WlMt  did  he  Slay  to  y6n  then  i 

J.  He  tdid  me  It  was  me  he  wanted. 

Mr  Murra^.^My  Lord,  I  did  not  stop  this  at  first,  but 
I  Sdhttyc  that  a  eenyersstion  going  on,  and  words  said,  when 
it  in  BM  aHfigt^d  lihait  WiSscNli  was  present  or  within  hearing, 
is  not  competent  evidence.  My  Lord,  I  certainly  am  very 
miwffl^g  toi  false  up  your  Loiidship^s  time  with  that ;  but 
I  sobttiit^  that  where  the  ptftty  against  whom  the  accusation 
is  hroaght  is  not  present,  a  conversation  taking  place  cannot 
\xoA  him  in  the  smallest  degree.  I  d^  not  know  what  was 
and,  nor  have  I  any  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  I  submit 
hoe^  if  you  allow  evidence  of  that  kind,  you  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  person  to  criminate  another — this  takes  place 
on  the  night  before-«-on  the  night  before  it  is  said  that  this 
person  went  to  the  house  of  the  witness,  and  Walters  and 
odiers  went ;  and  repeated  questions  have  been  asked  as  to 
die  eonversatiions  between  the  witness  and  Walters ;  is  that 
to  eliminate  my  cUent  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  will  crimi^ 
aate  my  dient ;  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will ;  but  I 
apprehend  it  is  against  the  rules  of  law,  which  say,  that  any 
thing  said  when  the  priscmer  is  not  present,  is  not  to  be 
hrought  in  evidence. 

Lord  Presideni.-^XJnleBB  they  can  connect  him  with  the 
coiiq>inicy ;  but  unless  a  consjmracy  is  proved,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  prove  this  prisoner  was  one  of  that  conspiracy ; 
what  passed  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner  cannot  attach 
ham ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  whole  general  procedure,  at  which 
this  man  at  l^e  bar  was  more  or  less  present  at  difierent 

Mr  Murray. ^^1  would  not  object  to  evidence  of  what  took 
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place,  but  it  is  to  evidence  of  oonvenfttioii  that  I  mibiiiit  < 
not  be  received. 

Lord  President. — Those  words  qpokea  by  Walters  are  not 
words  spoken  by  Wilson,  but  it  is  .part  of  what  took  place ; 
a  conversation  is  a  fi^t  as  much  as  any  thing  else,     « 

Mr  Murray. — I  have  always  understood  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  mere  facts  and  a  ooaveroatioii  car- 
ried on ;  perhaps  I  am  entirely  wrong ;  but  in  any  little 
thmg  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen  a  distinction  of  that  kind; 
there  is  some  such  distinction  drawn,  and  I  leave  it  to  the 
Court  to  dispose  of  it  J  am  merely  anxious  to  know  the 
law  on  the  subject ;  there  is  a  distinction  between  coaversa- 
tion  and  the  words  criminating  another,  and  between  evidoioe 
of  the  tee  gesitu 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.— There  is  a  distinctkMi  in 
many  cases,  if  the  conversation  which  is  about  to  be  proved 
does  not  amount  to  an  act  in  the  progress  o(  the  transaction ; 
now  here,  on  the  Thurday  mommg,  this  person,  the  man 
whose  conversation  we  are  about  to  examine  into,  Is  found  in 
company  with  Wilson,  in  pursuit  of  some  common  design — 
the  evidence  which  they  are  about  to  give  now,  is  a  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  f>er8ons  with  whom  the  prisoner  was, 
on  Thursday  morning,  in  pursmt  of  some  object ;  and  that 
conversation  the  night  before  takes  place,  frpm  cme  of  those 
persoqs,  under  .circumstances  manifesting  some  desigo  of 
the  san^  sort    Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  that  is  evi- 
dence ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  authority  for  it  In  a  most 
important  case^^-^when  D^pprd's  case  was  tried  for  Treason, 
which  was  to  kill  the  King,  the  first  set  of  witnesses  called 
proved  him  with  John  Francis,  who  was  not  tried  with  him  ; 
they  prov/ed  him  and  Francis,  and  divers  other  persons,  on 
the  16th  of  Deqember  al  a  givc^  plac^i  to  ponvf^  arms, 
where  they  were  all  taken  up  u^ider  very  suspcious  circum- 
stances, but  not  xinder  circumstances  of  that  kind  that  war- 
ranted the  Court  in  submittii^  that  evidence  to  the  consi- 
deration Qf  the  Jury.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  that  by  se- 
veral witnesses,  they  called  Thomas  Windsor,  and  several 
other  witnesses,  to  prove  conversations  with  John  Francis 
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fiMir  rnondis  before  Cobnel  Despard  appealed  in  the  tiaiiB- 
action.  It  is  true,  no  objection  was  taken  there ;  but  whea 
we  reocdiect  who  were  the  Judges  who  tried  that  case,  and 
when  I  recollect  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  was  as  fer- 
tile in  starting  objections  for  the  prisoners  as  any  man  at  the 
bar,  Mt  S^jeant  Best,  it  is  important  that  the  whole  evi- 
dence was  pursued  without  objection ;  and  there  certainly 
was  not  a  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  of  the  Judges  or  the 
Counsel,  but  that  that  was  completely  evidence,  not  because 
there  is  not  in  many  cases  distinctions  between  acts  and  con- 
venations,  but  on  this  principle— if  you  give  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  send  to  the  Jury  of  a  conspiracy,  then  any  conver- 
sation which  takes  jdace  under  such  circumstances,  is  evi* 
dence  to  be  considered  by  the  Jury,  whether  it  makes  out  the 
same  purpose  and  the  same  sort  of  transaction ;  these  oonver- 
sationtf  are  as  much  evidence  as  the  acts  of  the  conspirators 
done  at  separate  and  distinct  times.  I  have  always  conceived 
that  to  be  the  law ;  and  the  case  of  Despard  is  an  important 
authority,  and  nobody 'ever  doubted  it ;  and  it  is  clear,  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  evidence,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
case  strong  enough  for  a  Jury  to  oonnder. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — The  same  line  of  proceeding  was 
adopted  die  other  day,  after  having  laid  the.  foundation 
which  has  been  pointed  out. — ^You  were  just  telling  us  that 
he  repeated  his  inquiry  of  who  were  you,  and  you  said  *^  It 
is  ly  what  do  you  want  i"" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

A.  He  said,  <<  It  b  you  we  want,""— says  I,  *^  What  do 
you  want?" — says  he,  "  You  must  go  with  us,'' — says  I, 
^  I  cannot  go  with  you,^ — says  he,  ^<  You  must  go  walk, 
walk  immediately .'^ 

Q.  Did  he  do  any  thing  when  he  said  that  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  tbatF--did  you  get 
up? 

A.  I  was  ^tdng  then. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him,  or  did  you  not  i 

A*  I  stepped  out  to  the  door,  and  I  was  in  a  terror  at  the 
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tine^  60l  SKW  tbere  was  no  temting  (hem,  aftd  a  gumid  was 
plaiaed  behind  IM. 

(2.  Did  you  {^firedjTy  or  fhin  that  tenNV  which,  you  have 
juat  sow  mentioned  ? 

^.  I  wall  from  leEior. 

Q.  When  you  got  out,  whan  sort  of  guaidwaait  that  was 
placed  behind  you  i 

A,  It  coMBWtad  of  two  or  thtea  men^  I  ooaU  not  say  who 
tbc^  were* 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  xA  them  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  that  time. 

GU  Had  they  arma»  that  you  could  perceive  ? 

A^  Yes ;  I  seed  some  anna  about  them. 

a  Whftt  had  they  P 

A»  Some  of  them  pilies,  and  some  of  them  gsoa ;  I  seed 
no  othtf  arms,  as  I  reodlecU 

Qk  Did  you  go  along  with  the  party  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  marched  along  with  the  party 

Q.  Were  there  people  before  you  and  people  hehnsd  you  f 

A.  Yes. 

C2.  You  were  in  the  centre? 

A.  Yea. 

Q*  Had  yea  a.  r^ht-hond  man,  or  a  left*hand  man  i 

X  i  had  boA. 

Q.  Yon  had  a  person  to  the  right  and  left  of  you^  and 
before  you  and  in  the  rear  of  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  all  arms  of  some  sort  or  other  I 

A.  I  ooidd  not  see  whether  all  of  them  had,  but  maiqF  of 
them. 

Q.  When  yon.  went  ed;  was  the  word  •<  march"  given  f 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  many  mig^t  the  whoie  party  be  composed  of 
I  do  not  mean  those  that  were  employed  in  guarding  you, 
but  in  the  whole  party? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  say ;  I  think  there  would  be  up- 
wards of  twenty. 

Q.  Where  ware  you  marched  to  ? 
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A.  I  inarched  to  William  Louden'i!,  t)iat  waa  iJie  ntxt 
door,  I  believej  that  was  taken  on  their  way. 

Q^  I^w  fiur  is  William  X^ondeu'a  house  ivDm  yomr  &. 
ther's? 

4*  Feirhi^  twe»^  yards, 

Q.  When  they  came  to  X^oaden's  housej^  wh^  did  they 
do  there  ? 

A.  They  rapped  t^  the  door  and  demanded  adiiqltance, 
and  William  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it  himself;  and 
they  asked  for  a  mai^  there. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  i 

J.  He  said  they  had  no  mant  or  something  to  that  pur- 
pose bat  their  own  family ;  I  cannot  remember  the  words 
but  It  was  to  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  then  ?  Did  they  go  away  wlien  he  told  them 
there  was  only  himself  f 

A.  Yee»  they  went  away. 

Q.  Is  William  Louden  a  young  man,  or  an  old  laan  f 

Am  He  may  be  a  man  perhaps  about  sixty,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Upon  bis  saying  tbjere  were  none  but  his  own  &mily 
thqr  w^u  aw^y  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  house  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  house  next  ? 

A.  The  house  of  Thomas  Allen  of  Flemington. 

Q.  How  br  is  that  from  Strathaveu  i 

A.  That  is  about  a  stone's  cast,  or  sa 

Q.  What  time  of  night  might  this  be  ? 

Am  I  cannot  exactly  say,  the  distance  was  very  short. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  were  first  brought  into  action  ? 

A.  Near  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Allen's,  what  did  they  do  ?  Did 
they  knock  at  his  doo!C^  or  get  him  out^  or  what  did  they 
do? 

Am  I  could  not  see  what  they  did,  it  is  up  a  stair,  out  of 
the  street,  but  they  brought  a  gun  from  that  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  your  party  enter  that  house  ? 

Am  Yes,  I  saw  several  go  up  into  the  door. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  them  return  again  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  when  they  came  back  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  brought  out  a  gun. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  conversation  diat  passed  at 
Allen's  houses  or  about  the  house  ? 

A.  No ;  not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  You  say  they  brought  out  a  gun  f 
.    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  the  gun  that  they  brought  out  was 
one  that  they  did  not  take  in  with  them  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  say,  when  they  came  out  of  the  door, 
that  they  had  got  his  gun. 

Q.  After  having  done  this,  did  you  leave  Allen's  house 
and  go  to  some  other  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  house  might  be  the  next  object  of  your  visit  ? 

A.  Thomas  Alexander's  house. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  got  there ;   did  they 
knock  at  the  door,  or  go  in  without  knocking  ? 

A.  They  knocked  both  at  the  door  and  window^  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Did  the  persons  in  the  inside  answer  the  knocking  ? 
did  they  come  out^  any  of  them  i 

A.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  come  out^  but 
they  came  out  at  length. 

Q,  Did  they,  in  consequence  of  that,  repeat  the  knock- 
ing at  the  door  and  window  i 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  uttered  a  considerable  deal  of  threatening 
language. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  us  what  it  was,  or  any  part  of  it  i 

A.  No,  not  much  of  it ;  I  minded  that  they  threatened  to 
fire  in  at  the  window^  if  they  would  not  open  the  door. 

Q.  Did  thqr  say  that  aloud  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  said  by  one  person,  or  by  more  than  one 
person  i 
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J.  There  was  only  one  person  that  I  recoflecl  o£ 

Q*  Do  yon  recoDect  his  name? 

A.  I  cannot  be  quite  certain. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that  they  did  come  at  last— who 
oune  at  last? 

ji.  It  was  James  Alexander,  son  of  Thomas  Alexander. 

Q.  YPlbat  did  he  do  when  he  came  i  Did  he  ffwe  them 
anything? 

A.  Yes  s  he  told  them  to  stand  haskp  and  he  would  hand 
out  the  gun  to  them. 

a  Where  was  he;  at  the  door^  or  at  the  window  ? 

A.  He  was  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  fiict  hand  out  a  gun  to  them  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  He  delivered  it  to  themy  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  take  it  away  with  them  when  they  left  that 
boose? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  this  was  the  second  gun  you*  procured  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  One  firom  Alletf,  and  the  other  baoi  Alexander  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr  John  Scott  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q»  Did  you  go  to  his  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  does  he  li?e  to  Mr  Alexander  ? 

A.  It  is  a  good  distance  firom  that 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  good  distance— Jialf  a  mile  ? 

A.  Nearly  a  quarter,  I  think,  perhaps  scarcely  that^  but 
it  is  near  upon. 

Q.  Does  it  lay  on  the  road  ? 

A»  On  the  CHasgow  road. 

Q.  Does  Alexander's  house  lay  on  the  same  road  ? 

A.  No»  on  the  Hamilton  road. 

Q.  You  crossed,  then,  from  Alexander's  house  to  Scott's  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  there  ? 
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J.  We  came  tiie  road  to  it 

Q.  TeU  U8  what  took  pluce  when  yoa  giM  to  ScMt's 
house? 

J.  He  ktidched  kt  the  door ;  or,  I  beliet«i  they  Went  in, 
the  door  was  not  shut,  and  thqr  demanded  John  Soott, 
Jamefl's  son. 

Q.  Was  this  Jiun^  Seotf^  house  yon  went  to  f 

-rf.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  theti;  did  he  come  out;  or  what 
took  place  ? 

A.  He  came  ont^  and  had  some  conyersation  with  them ; 
what  it  was  I  could  not  say,  and  his  mother  was  making  a 
great  noise  withid  the  houses  and  they  allowed  him  to  tfum 
back. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  noise  was  it  i 

A.  She  was  screaming  and  crying. 

Q.  Did  she  make  a  great  noise  P 

A.  A  Teiy  great  noise. 

Q.  Was  it  the  noise  and  the  shouting  of  a  woman  who 
was  alarmed  and  in  distress. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  idler  leayii^  that  honteP 

A.  We  went  next  to  the  bouse  of  John  Collins,  I  tUbk  ? 

Q.  How  far  does  he  reside  from  this  place  of  Scott'a? 

A.  It  is  like  two  doors  between  the  two. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  Collhil^  hoast  i 

A.  They  demanded  admittance  there,  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  they  asked  for  John  Cbllin%  and  diey  opaiied 
the  door,  after  a  considerable  time,  and  got  kito  tlie  houses 
and  I  heard  but  litde  of  the  coliversatioti  there. 

Q  Did  CoIEns  go  with  them^  or  did  hk  not  ? 

A,  No^  I  never  seed  him« 

Q.  What  became  of  him  you  cannot  tell  t 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  heat  any  noise  or  Ascussiou  in  the  house 
upon  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  heard  one  word  repeated  just ;  and  it  was,  I  will  not 
flinch. 

Q.  You  heard  somebody  say,  «  I  will  not  ffinch  ?" 
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A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  yoo  know  who  it  was  \ 

A.  I  thought  it  was  CoUin;  bnt,  however,  I  cannot  be 
veij  certaiiu 

Q.  He  did  not  go  with  you  \ 

A.  No;  I  never  seed  him. 

Q.  When  you  left  Collins'  houses  did  the  party  divide  or 
continue  together? 

A.  They  divided. 

Q«  Do  you  mean  into  two  parties,  or  two  seU  ? 

A.  They  sent  a  detachment  up  to  High  Ball-CrreeDj  to 
search  for  men  and  arms  there ;  this  was  Lower  BaU-Greeo. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  orders  when  that  detachment  was  sent  \ 

A.  I  cannot  recollect 

Q.  What  did  thqr  say  at  that  time? 

A  He  told  them  to  go  and  see  what  they  could  find  at 
H^  Ball-Grreen»  while  thqr  remained  ther^  or  sometlnng 
to  that  effect 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  were  to  get  if  they  could  ? 

J.  I  do  not  reodlect  if  that  was  ezacdy  mentiotied 

Q.  How  many  persons  separated  from  yon  at  thiat  time  ? 

A*  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  About  how  many  \ 

A.  I  think  there  might  be  about  teoi  or  adoaei^i  or  so. 

Q.  You  think  there  might  be  about  ten  who  obeyed  those 
directions? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Or  at  least  went  away  for  that:  pnrpose  ? 

Am  X  es» 

Q.  After  they  had  separatedj  did  they  join  yon  a^pin ; 
and  how  long  was  it  before  th^r  came  back? 

A.  I  could  not  say  how  long  it  might  be ;  it  was  a  very 
ihort  dme ;  perhaps  ten  minutes  or  sa 

Q.  Did  they  make  a  report  in  what  way  they  bad  suc- 
ceeded? 

A,  I  remember  them  saying  something  about  that,  but  I 
really  forget 

Q.  They  ^d  say  something  \ 

A.  Yes;  I  remember  them  speaking  something  about  it 
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Q.  What  became  of  you  after  this— did  you  got  away 
loon  after  tbat  i 

J.  I  was  not  long  after  that* 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  place  before  you  got  yoor- 
*elf  separated.^ 

J.  Yes,  thqr  marched  uextto  the  house  of  William  Sim- 
mington. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there? 

J.  They  rapped  at  the  door,  and  asked  for  William,  if 
he  was  in ;  and  he  came  to  the  back  door,  and  answered 
them  he  was;  they  asked  him  if  he  was  coming  out,  and  he 
said  ndt  to-night.  ^ 

Q.  What  more  took  place  P 

J.  He  said  he  would  see  them  to-morrow  mommg.  I 
believe  they  used  some  threatening  language  to  him  before 
that 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then— did  he  come  out,  or  did  be 
not? 

J.  No,  I  never  seed  him  come  out ;  I  bdieve  he  did  not 

a  Did  they  get  any  thing  at  that  house,  that  you  knew  of? 

J.  No  i  not  that  I  seed. 

CL  Did  they  get  to  any  other  place,  or  talk  about  any 
other  place  after  this  i 

A.  They  were  talking  about  attacking  Mr  John  C!och- 
rane's  shop. 

Q.  What  is  Mr  Cochrane  ?  what  sort  of  shop  does  be 
keepp 

J.  He  keeps  most  kind  of  goods ;  in  the  hardware  line 
mostly. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  his  shop  ? 

A.  I  have  been  often  in  his  shop. 

Q.  Does  he  sell  all  sorts  of  things  almost  ? 

A.  Almost  all  things. 

Q.  Does  he  sell  gunpowder  and  shot  ? 

A,  Yes,  be  usually  does  that. 

Q.  Does  he  sell  gun-flints  think  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  You  say  they  talked  about  attacking  John  Cochrane'! 
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shop— what  did  they  say  about  that  shop,  and  about  attack- 
ing it? 

A.  I  heard  them  talking  about  eighteen  guns  that  they 
thought  they  would  get  at  Cochrane's  shop. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  Cochrane's  shop  that  you  know  of? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  ? 

A.  At  the  time  that  they  were  at  Simmington's  door,  be^ 
fore  any  of  the  party  were  marching,  I  suppose  for  Mr 
Cochrane^  which  was  the  next  door^  or  the  next  again, 
and  I  stepped  aside  to  make  water  there,  and  I  thought  it 
was  a  proper  time  to  make  my  escape^  and  run  off. 

Q.  Did  you  run  off? 

A  Yes,  I  ran  off. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  your  attempt  ? 

A.  At  the  time  that  I  was  making  my  water,  they  placed 
a  man  with  a  pike  and  a  gun  over  me. 

Q.  You  made  water  firsts  did  yon  i 

A  Tes. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  were  two  men,  one  with  a  gun> 
and  another  with  a  pike^  placed  oyer  you  i 

A.  Yes; 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  for  what  purpose  they  were  placed 
there? 

A.  No,  they  just  halted  with  me. 

Q.  You  dropped  in  the  rear  ? 

A.  No^  I  just  stepped  aside. 

Q.  And  two  men  stepped  aside  with  yon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  How  did  yon  get  away  i 

A.  I  gave  one  of  them  a  shove,  the  one  that  had  the  gun, 
be  was  between  me  and  the  road  I  was  going  to  take,  and 
I  gave  him  a  shove^  and  put  'Jiy  heeb  to  it  and  ran. 

Q.  Did  you  get  off? 

A.  I  got  off. 

Q*  Did  you  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  getting  off? 
did  you  get  off  ftom  this  party  as  soon  as  you  could  ? 

A.  Yes,  as  soon  as  I  durst  attempt  it. 

VOL.  II.  V 
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Q.  During  the  time  you  weve  with  tbeia,  did  you  omti- 
nue  with  them  from  apprehension  or  from  terror  i 
A.  It  wiMt  from  terror. 

Cron^ewamined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  coDtiuue  with  this  party  that 
night  i 

A^  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q,  Might  it  be  an  hour,  or  two  hours  i 

A.  I  think  it  might  be  nearly  an  hour,  but  I  could  not 
in  fact  say. 

Q.  Not  much  more  than  an  hourf 

A.  About  an  hour^  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  an  hour  and  a  half? 

A.  I  should  scarcely  think  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  exactl|y  follow  what  you  said  about  the  peo- 
ple guarding  you,  did  you  say  there  were  two  people  guard- 
ed you,  or  more  i 

Lord  Prt&iiknt.— At  what  time  do  you  mean  f 

Mr  Murray.'^l  mean  to  take  the  whole  time. 

Lord  President.-^He  has  told  you  already  they  guarded 
him  in  a  di£brent  manner  when  they  first  took  him. 

Mr  Murray."^!  did  not  understand  that  When  you 
first  went  out,  how  many  guarded  you  i 

A.  I  could  not  state  the  number. 

Q.  Were  there  two  or  three  .^ 

A.  There  were  more  than  that. 

Q.  Immediately  about  you,  guarding  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  after  I  went  out  at  the  door. 

Q.  After  yon  went  out  at  the  door,  did  the  whole  people 
guard  yon  ? 

^.  No ;  I  was  amongst  the  whole  of  the  party. 

Q.  Were  there  three,  four,  or  five  ? 

A.  I  could  not  state  the  number. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  whether  there  were  three,  four,  or 
five,  or  any  other  number  i 

A.  There  were  a  considerable  number  round  me ;  I  was 
in  great  terror  at  the  time. 
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Q.  You  were  in  so  great  a  terror  you  do  not  recollect 
distinctly  the  number  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  when  you  came  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  dark. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  say  it  was  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  or  eleren  o^dock. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  about  twelve  when  yon  came  away  P 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  nearly  so ;  indeed  for  the 
the  time  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  exactly. 

Q,  There  were  a  good  many  about  yon  at  first,  what 
took  place  in  guarding  you  afterwards  ? 

A.  There  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  relax  in  guarding  you  ^ 

^.  No;  there  was  always  some  in  the  rear  smd  some  in 
the  front  of  the  party, 

Q.  And  when  you  at  last  escaped,  l^ere  were  two  people 
gQsrdiBg  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one  had  a  pike  and  another  a  gun  P 

X  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  so  dark  they  coqid  sol  see  you  at  any  dis- 
tance? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  uncommonly  dark. 

Q.  How  &r  off  cottki  you  see  a  person  that  night 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  dark  wet  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Wilson^  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

±  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  bim  there  ? 

A.  No^  I  did  noL 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  perfectly  well  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  there  should  you  have  distinguished 
him  do  you  think  in  the  course  of  an  hour  ? 

A.  I  think  I  might  have  seen  him  perhaps. 

Q-  You  did  not  sec  him  ? 

A.  No)  I  did  not  see  him. 
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WiixiAM  Loudon— #i0om. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Where  do  yoo  live  P 

A.  At  StrathaveD. 

Q.  In  what  parish  is  Strathaven  ? 

A.  In  the  pariah  of  Avendale. 

Q.  Were  yon  there  in  the  beginning  of  April  kat  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Wednesday  the  5th. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  occorring  upon  that  night, 
while  you  were  in  your  own  house  ? 

A.  Yes;  there  were  a  parcel  of  armed  men  on  the  street 

Q.  Did  they  come  towards  your  houses  or  did  they  pass 
your  house  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  knocked  at  my  door. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  ?  and  tell  us  what  took  place? 

A.  They  desired  me  to  open  the  door  twice^  and  I  did  not 
open  it. 

Q.  How  was  that  said?  in  a  quiet  civil  way? 

A.  They  asked  me  to  open  the  door  civil  enough ;  they 
asked  me  to  open  the  door,  and  I  aaidy  *<  Who  ia  there  ?" 
' and  they  eried,  ^  Open* 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  door  P 

-rf.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  you  aee  any  peraona? 

A*  Yea ;  I  opened  the  door ;  I  aaw  a  man  with  a  gun- 
he  came  on  the  atep  of  the  door,  and  ordered  me  to  aend 
out  that  man — I  told  him  we  had  no  man  in  the  honae  but 
onraelvea. 

Q.  Did  he  name  thia  man  that  he  wanted  ? 

A.  No  \  he  aaid  the  aeoond  time,  in  a  more  stem  way, 
<*  Send  out  that  man ;"  and  I  aaidy  **  We  have  no  man  bat 
ouraelvea"  again. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  that  stood  on  the 
step  of  your  door  with  a  gun  ? 

A.  Ya. 

Q.  What  it  hia  name? 

A.  Peter  Macallom. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

A.  He  was  at  that  time  working  at  Flemington— -he  had 
not  been  long  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Strathaven. 

Q.  Is  Hemington  near  Strathaven  ? 

J.  Yefl»  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile* 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 

A.  From  Kilsyth. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  other  men  ? 

A.  No^  there  were  some  of  the  rest  in  the  street  told  him 
to  come  away« 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  men  ? 

^.  No ;  I  only  heard  one  of  them  say,  **  Come  away  ;*' 
it  was  a  Tery  daik  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  there  were  P 

XNo. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  noise  c^many  people  walking  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  it  was  a  very  dark  and  a  very  wet  nighty  and  I 
coald  not  have  any  idea  how  many  people;  there  seemed  to 
be  a  considerable  number,  by  the  dashing  of  feet  upon  the 
parement. 


James  Albxandbb— Miom. 

Examined  by  Mr  ScUcUar-GeMraL 

Q.  Do  yon  live  with  y<jnr  father  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? 
A.  In  Flemington. 
Q.  Is  that  near  to  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  withui  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  I  think,  of  the 
cross  of  Strathaven. 
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Q.  Do  ybtt  veooUect  avf  body  Amiag'lb  yaat  fttfaor^s 
house  in  the  beginniDg  of  Aprfl  last^  ca>a  W<d—rfty? 

^.  There  was  a  maltitude  came,  but  I  knew  naaittdtimm, 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  evening  of  that  WadiMlds;^  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  night  ? 

A.  About  elefen  «'dodE;r 

Q.  WhatdidtMsmikMiiidir4i»wkii»dl#yennet0  7oor 
father^s  door  ? 

^.  They  came  on  tbi(ck)Oi«  and  aside  a*  gMflkvoisei  and 
from  the  door  they  went  to  Am  window  i  and  fay  this  tiaie 
I  had  to  risei  and  I  euced  them  what  they  wanied,  and  tfiey 
axed  a  gun  from  me;  aitdl  saidy  diat  tf  ifaef  woald  sduid 
all  backikim  the  doortiHsoobtimeasI  woidd  open  it,  and 
molest  the  house  none,  I  would  give  it  them  quietly* 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  a  gdni? 

J.  Yes,  I  opened  tk»  door,  and  gaw  it  theti  oot  of  my 
own  hand. 

Q.  You  came  to  tkadoorlyanrsdf  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q'.  Did  you  look  oat? 

J»  Yest  I  looked  ootn  bilt  the  men  immedtateTy  bad 
obeyed  my  ordersy  and  stood  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  except  the  one  that  took  tho  gun,  and  another  that 
was  upon  the  contrary  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  looked  out 

Q.  How  many  pe^tledid yoo  see  ? 

j|.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  say  to  their  amount,  but  I  took 
it  to  the  number  that  it  thooghft  to  be-4)etween  thirty  and 
forty  to  look  at 

Q.  When  they  came  to  yonr  father^s  door,  did  they 
make  much  noise  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  made  a  great  deal  of  ndse. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  gun  fired  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  gun  fixed* 

Q.  At  the  door  or  window  ? 

A.  Just  opposite  the  window. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  see  the  flash  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  WM  jiMl  riiing  out  of  niy  bed  when  the  gup 
was  fired. 

Q.  Were  any  of  tlfed  peopfe  Mfmed  P 

A.  The  moBt  of  them  had  something  in  their  hands,  bat 
I  know  not  what  it  HM, 

Q.  What  did  it  look  like  ?  '    ^ 

A.  Some  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  Ion;;  p^M  aMl 
others  shorter  like.  -  ^ 

Q.  Hsive  yom  saM  ptttes  oeeasioofidly  ?  '^    ->* 

i.  I  never  seed  any  pikes,  except  that  Aey  MemMdd^ 
some  drawn  on  paper.  •     -'  -^ 

Q.  Long  poiea  there  were  P 

A  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  others  had  something  shorter  I         ' 

J.  Yes.  '    -': 

Q.  It  was  very  dark,  was  it  ?  ' 

A.  Yes,  it  was  very  dark. 

Q.  Yoa  oouk)  not  see  wiiether  it  wm  muskete  ?      ^ 

A.  No,  I  could  not.  ' 

Q.  Or  the  points  of  pikes  ? 

i<.  Yes. 

Q.  They  took  away  the  gun^  did  they  ? 

i*.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  see  any  thing  more  ? 

A,  When  they  went  away  they  promised  to  returti  the 
gUDy  and  they  immediately  passed  the  door,  and  tamed 
directly,  and  went  down  the  road,  and  ordered  me  to  shut 
4e  door. 

Q-  When  they  promised  to  return  the  gun,  what  did 
Aey  say  ? 

A.  They  said  they  would  return  it,  but  not  when,  nor 
where,  nor  nothing  about  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  When  was  this  gun  fired  ? 

A.  It  was  fired,  I  think,  about  eleven  o^clock,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 
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John  Cocheanb,  ^  dder^'^^mom. 
Examined  2y  ike  Lord  Adooeaie. 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant  in  Strathayeny  are  not  yon  i 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  live  there  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Were  you  at  facnne  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  Ae 
6th  of  April  last  .^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  lyou  disturbed  by  any  body  coming  near  your 
house  that  night  \ 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  might  it  be  ? 

A.  It  was  near  twelve— within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? 

A.  I  heard  a  noise  of  people. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  else? 

A.  A  knocking  at  the  door. 

Q.  Before  that,  did  you  hear  any  word  given  \ 

A*  I  heard  before  they  came  forward,  something  }ike 
"  Stop  r 

Q.  Was  that  the  word  ? 

A.  That  was  the  word,  as  far  as  I  recollect 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  sound  besides  that  ? 

jl.  No;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Nothing  like  the  sound  of  arms  ? 

A*  I  heard  a  sound  of  something. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  it  was  at  the  time  P 

A.  I  think  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  I  think  there  be  radicals 
now.** 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  to  your  wife  ? 

Mr  Murray. — That  is  his  reason. 

iMd  Adoocaie,^And  therefore  it  is  still  more  likely  to 
be  evidence— Why  did  you  say  that  to  your  wife  ? 
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A.  I  had  heard  her  speak  about  diat  for  some  time  past 

Q.  Was  it  any  thing  you  heard  at  that  time  that  made 
jou  express  yourself  in  that  way  ? 

Jfr  iftfrroy.— -This  is  a  private  conversation  between  him 
and  his  wife,  where  none  of  the  cons{»rator8  are  present 

Lord  Prciideni. — There  were  people  at  the  door* 

Jfr  SoUcUor-^lmeral.'^We  do  not  insist  upon  it 

Lord  Chi^Barm  Sheppard.-^lt  only  shews  the  impre»- 
flion  on  his  mind  at  the  time. 

Jfr  Murray. '^l  have  no  objection  to  that ;  but  I  object 
to  the  conversation  with  his  wife* 

Lard  JdoocaU.~^WBS  there  any  thing  that  passed  at  that 
moment^  that  led  you  to  make  that  observation  to  your  wife  ? 

A  I  have  said  as  much  as  I  can  say  upon  that  point. 

Q.  Did  they  knock  at  your  door  i 

J,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  rise  ? 

i*.  Yes. 

Q.  At  first? 

A.  Not  at  first 

Q.  Did  the  knocking  oontmue  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  become  more  violent  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  call  upon  you  by  name  from  the  outside  P 

if.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  threaten  to  break  open  your  door  if  you 
would  not  open  it  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  wanted— whether  it  was  you 
or  any  thing  else  ? 

A.  They  wanted  goods  in  my  shop. 

Q.  Did  you  at  hut  open  the  door  ? 

i*.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  see  I 

A.  Four,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  you  a  candle  with  you  i 
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J.  Ym  ;  I  took  down  a  candle  with  me  into  the  shop. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  four  men  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  are  certain  i 

A.  No  s  I  did  not  know  diem  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  afterwards  ? 

A.  No;  I  hare  nerer  seen  one  of  them  since. 

Q.  This  was  an  outer  door  they  came  in  at  first— did  they 
demand  access  to  your  shop  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  admitted  them,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  ask  for  after  they  got  into  your  inner 
shop? 

A.  They  asked  for  fire-arms,  powder,  and  lead. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  in  answer  ? 

^.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  arms  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  what  description  ? 

A.  One  gun  or  musket. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  gun  in  your  shop.^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  express  themselves  disappointed  at  only  get- 
ting one  gun^-^id  they  say  they  expected  more  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  say  they  expected  \ 

A,  They  expected  sixteen. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  powder  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? 

A.  Seven  pounds. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  shew  them  any  lead-— or  did  you 
shew  them  any  ? 

A.  I  shewed  them  some  lead  shot,  but  it  was  not  what 
suited  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A*  It  did  not  suit  them. 

Q.  They  said  so  P 
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A.  YeB. 

Q.  WlMt  tori oCkad  was  it? 

A.  Lead  shoC 

Q.  SmaUshat? 

A.  Small  shot 

Q.  Did  thej  look  «t  mj  olhtr  lead  you  had?. 

A.  They  might— I  do  not  ncdUest  iL 

Q.  Had  you  other  lead  ?  ^ 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  what  description  7 

A,  Some  shot  lead — ^but  that  waa  not  ke^  in  tha  shop- 
it  w»  kepi  ift  a  back  court* 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  if  you  had  any  flints  i 

AYeB. 

Q*  Did  they  get  any  flints  P 

A.  They  got  a  few. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

Jl  About  a  doaen  cr  fourteen. 

Q.  Did  you  nark  down  the  artklas  that  you  gave  these 
peopkf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  their  value  i 

A.  ^2,  7s.  6d.9 1  think. 

Q.  Excluflive  of  the  gun  i 

A  No ;  including  the  gas. 

Q.  Did  you  pve  these  things  to  these  people  voluntarily, 
or  in  consequence  of  force  and  fear  P 

A.  It  was  not  voluntarily. 

Q.  Did  you  see  how  maay  people  wete  outside  of  the 
house? 

A.  I  daw  a  number — ^from  twenty  to  thirty,  I  thought. 

Q.  Did  those  that  were  in  the  inside  occasionally  commu- 
nicste  to  tfaoae  without  ? 

A.  They  might— I  do  not  recollect  particularly  with  le- 
gaidtothat. 

Q.  Were  those  persons  you  saw,  armed,  or  unarmed  i 

A,  They  had  no  arms,  as  I  saw. 
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Q.  Neither  withinside  the  door,  nor  without  i 

A,  The  outnde  it  was  very  dark  and  very  wet,  and  I 
could  not  see— thej  seemed  to  have  something  carrying. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  the  payment  for 
these  articles  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  to  put  them  down  to  the  radical  account, 
and  I  would  be  paid  Ux  them. 

Q.  Did  they  say  by  whom? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  might  th^  be  in  your  house  altogether  ? 

A.  About  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  HowatP 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  he  was  one  ^  the  four  ? 

A.  No ;  I  could  not  say  at  the  time. 

Q.  Could  you  say  nnoe  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  hare  not  seen  him  once. 

Mr  Murray. ^'M I  understood  you  right,  you  said  that 
the  four  people  in  your  house  were  not  armed,  and  that  you 
could  not  distinguish  whether  those  without  were  anned, 
but  they  appeared  to  be  carrying  something  ? 

A.  Yes. 


John  Cochbanb,  the  younger^^-^mom. 
Examined  by  Mr  SoKciiar-General. 

Q.  Do  you  live  with  your  father  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  a  shopkeeper  in  Stratiiaven  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sells  all  kinds  of  hardware  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  in  the  beginning  of  April  last,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  some  people  coming  to  your  fiitfaer^s 
house? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  upon  a  Wednesday  P 
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i.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  night  was  it? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  many  people  come  to  your  fiUher^s  house  ? 

A.  Between  twenty  and  thirty. 

Q.  What  did  they  do? 

J.  They  knocked  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  in  ? 

A,  They  knocked  awhile^  and  they  came  in. 

Q.  Who  opened  the  door  ? 

A,  My  father. 

Q.  How  many  people  came  in  { 

A.  Four  came  into  the  shop. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  thing  from  your  father  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  got  a  gun. 

Q.  Did  thqr  get  anything  else  ? 

J.  Some  powder,  and  a  dozen  flints. 

Q.  Was  it  gunpowder  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  that  was  done  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  You  saw  them  get  the  gun  ? 

J.  I  did  not  see  them  get  the  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  get  any  thing  else  ? 

A,  I  saw  them  get  the  powder  and  flints. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  gun  in  anybody'*s  hands  afterwards  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  shop  ? 

^.  Yea. 

Q.  Whose  hand  was  it  in  when  you  saw  it  ? 

A.  In  Howat's. 

Q-  You  know  him  i 

^  Yea. 

Q.  Diid  they  go  away  after  this? 

Q-  They  carried  away  the  gun  i 

Q-  ^Vliat  is  Howat's  christian  name,  do  you  know  f 
^-  Robert. 
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Q.  Did  you  look  out  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  thing  <iiit  of  doon,  did  3P0I1P 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  went  away  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  no  moFe  «f  them  ? 
A.  I  saw  no  more  of  them  tiH  neit  day 
Q.  What  did  jTM  see  «ext  day  ? 
A.  I  saw  them  going  away. 
Q.  Where  from — whereabouts  were  they  ? 
A.  About  the  relief  churdi  in  Stratbaven. 
Q.  How  many  people  might  you  see  there  ? 
A.  About  twelve  or  thirteen — I  could  not  exactly  say. 
Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? 
A.  About  nine. 

Q.  About  nine  in  ihe  morning  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  these  people  with  them  when  they  wwt 
away  ? 
A.  Guns  and  pikes. 
Q.  Had  they  all  guns  and  pikes  ? 
<A»  x  es. 

Q.  Was  there  a  flag  with  them  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  carried  the  flag  ? 
A.  William  Watson. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  body  else  among  those  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mention  dieir  names  ? 
A.  Robert  Howat,  James  Wilson. 
Q.  Is  that  the  man  ?  {pointing  to  ihe  primmer.) 
A.  Yes.  • 

Prisoner.  Me? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Arc  you  sure  of  that  ? 
A.  Yes- 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — Who  more  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  more. 
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Q*  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walters,  a  shoe- 
maker? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  a  gun,  or  a  pike,  or  any  thing  ? 

A.  A  pike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  ofthe  name  of  William  Robbson? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  He  was  there  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Morrison  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Stevenson  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  among  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  to  ?  did  you  see  them  go  away  ? 

A.  They  went  up  to  Ball-Green. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  to  Ball-Green  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Ud  you  see  them  after  that  ? 

i.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  which  way  they  went  P 

A,  They  went  the  Glasgow  road. 

Q.  IMd  you  follow  them  any  longer  ? 

XNo. 

Q.  JM  you  see  any  more  of  them  ? 

A,  No. 

Q.  How  were  they  walking  when  you  saw  them  go  in  that 
directioii ?  were  they  marching? 

A.  No ;  they  were  not  quite  regular. 

Q.  And  then  you  saw  no  more  of  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Crou^€xamined  by  Mr  Murray. 
Q.  How  far  is  Ball-Grecn  from  Strathaven  ? 
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A.  Not  very  far— just  in  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  town. 

Q.  It  is  not  separated  from  the  town  P 

A.  No, 

Q.  The  houses  continue  all  the  way  from  Stmthayen  to 
Ball-Green,  so  as  to  make  it  part  of  the  same  Tillage  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Lord  PresidetU, — James  Wilson,  you  are  at  liberty  to  put 
any  questions  yourself,  or  to  suggest  them  to  your  counsel. 


William  Sempls,  tie  dder—moom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuBodc. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Easter  Overtoun. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it. 

Q.  Is  yours  a  single  house  ? 

A.  A  angle  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  alarmed  between  the  night  of 
Wednesday  the  6th,  and  the  Gth  of  April  kstP 

A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  During  the  time  of  the  alarm  were  you  in  bed? 

A.  I  was  in  bed,  but  I  got  no  rest  till  Mr  Dicks,  the 
writer,  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  You  were  in  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  IKd  he  come  to  your  house  ?  « 

A»  Mr  Dicks  came  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  Mr  Dicks  did,  did  you  rise  up  .^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  after  that  came  to  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  an  armed  party  came  with  guns. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  Mr  Dicks  came  P 

A.  About  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  might  that  be  P 

A.  It  was  before  twelve  when  he  came,  and  it  was  after 
twelve  when  they  came. 

11 
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Q.  You  say  an  armed  party  came — a  party  armed  with 
pikes  and  guns  ? 

A.  I  heard  theguns,  but  I  did  not  see  any  pikes;  I  heard 
them  fire  off  two  or  three  shots  by  my  house. 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  before  they  got  to  your  house,  or  af- 
terwards? 

J.  Afterwards  they  surrounded  the  house. 

Q.  Then  two  or  three  shots  were  fired? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  your  front  or  back  door  ? 

i.  They  came  to  the  back  door  first,  and  then  to  the  front 
door ;  they  were  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Was  your  house  surrounded  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  tbere  a  knocker  at  your  door  ? 

i<.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  knocker  at  both  doors  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  knocked  at  both  doors  yery  much. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  when  they  knocked  ? 

A.  They  threatened  if  I  did  not  give  up  the  gun  in  ten 
minutes  they  would  bum  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  do' about  that  when  thst  altemauye 
was  left  you? 

J.  It  was  some  time  before  we  surrendered  it,  and  I  ad- 
vised my  son  to  pxe  it  up.  He  had  the  gan  loaded,  or  we 
Bkould  be  destroyed  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  pve  that  advice  fnmi  fear  or  alarm  ? 

A.  Yes.  They  threatened  to  break  up  the  door  in  a  few 
nuQutes  if  we  did  not  surrender  up  the  gun. 

Q.  You  gave  the  gun  up  from  fear  and  apprehension? 

A,  Yes,  I  allowed  my  son  to  dp  it. 

Q.  JM  he  hand  it  out  of  the  window,  or  at  the  door. 

A.  I  think  he  went  to  the  door  and  gave  the  people  the  gim. 

Q.  Did  you  look  .oat  to  see  the  people  ? 

A.  I  looked  out  after  they  got  the  gun  and  were  gone  away. 

Q.  What  number  might  there  be  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  I  saw  oply  a  few  of  them ;  they  were 
all  passed  but  a  few  of  them,  and  I  did  not  follow  after  them. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  the  precise  number  ? 

VOL.  II.  6 
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J.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  about  your  house  ? 

J.  No;  I  did  not  see  all  of  them ;  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance.  I  did  Mt  go  till  they  got  the  gun  and  were  goiiig 
away. 

Lard  Prestdent.^^Was  it  very  dark  and  wet  ? 

A*  It  was  a  very  dark  nig^ 

Mr  Serjeant  £r«BbcAr.~And  wet  ? 

A.  It  was  fair  then. 

Q.  It  had  been  wet? 

A.  It  had. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  your  gun  since  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  What  was  it  loaded  with  ? 

A.  With  powder  and  small  shot. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Strathaven  the  next  morning? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  IXd  you  see  them  march  out  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  that.   It  was  Friday  morning  I  was  there. 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  party  any  conversation  with  your  son 
at  the  time  he  gave  the  gun  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  talked  together. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  him  when  he  gave  the  gun  to 
them? 

A.  I  heard  them  say,  that  it  would  be  better  teat  us  than 
what  it  would  be  for  them,  and  that  we  would  get  the  gun 
back  again;  or  that  if  they  did  not  gain  the  day,  they  would 
lose  their  lives ;  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  they  gained  the 
day ;  but  if  they  did  not  gain  the  day  they  woidd  loae  their 
lives. 

Q.  Was  that  all  they  said  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  b  all  I  remember  that  they  said. 

Mr  S6licUor''General,^-^B£ipeat  again  what  they  said  to 
your  son. 

A.  I  heard  them  say,  **  You  had  better  give  us  your  gun ; 
and  it  will  be  better  for  you  than  us ;  and  if  we  do  not  gain 
the  day,  we  will  lose  our  lives.^ 
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Cros8^a:amime4  iff  Mr  Murr^if. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  a  very  dark  night  ?  . 

A,  Very  dart 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  poople  at  th#  door? 

i.  No ;  I  did  not  look  till  they  were  getting  away. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  before  they  went  away  ? 

^.  No;  I  never  looked  out  till  my  son  gave  them  the  gun. 

Q.  You  say  the  house  was  surrounded? 

A.  Yes,  I  heard  them  at  both  the  doar& 

Q  You  heard  people  knocking  at  the  doors? 

A*  Yes,  and  I  heard  two  or  three  shota  get  off  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town. 

Q.  Were  they  going  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see.  When  I  saw  them  g^og  away,  they 
were  going  down  the  road  towards  Strathaven, 

Q.  Is  that  to  the  east  or  to  the  west? 

A.  To  the  west. 


William  Smunsi^  the  ^oung^fr^^r^wam. 

Exammedbg  Mr  Ihvmmmd. 

Q.  AreyousonofWilliaiuSeinpleofBasterOvertdun? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  live  with  him  ? 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  night  time  in  the  beginning 
of  April  hut,  some  people  coming  to  your  father's  house? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  it? 

A.  Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  was  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.  The  day  of  the  week  ? 

A>  It  was  on  Thursday  morning. 

Q«  The  beginning  of  April  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Not  when  they  came ;  we  were  out  of  bed  by  the  time 
they  came. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  heard  and  saw  ? 

A.  The  first  thing  I  heard  was  the  firing  of  a  gun. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  thing  ? 

A.  The  next  thing  was  a  rap  at  the  do(Nr. 

Q.  Which  do<Nr? 

A.  The  back  that  was. 

Q.  What  was  done  then?  did  they  ask  admission,  or 
what? 

A^  They  required  arms,  and  ordered  that  we  would  give 
them  up  the  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  answer  ? 

A.  I  said  I  would  not  give  it,  and  they  threatened  de- 
struction to  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  they  say,  do  you  remember? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  words. 

Q.  But  they  threatened  to  destroy  the  house  ? 

A'  If  I  did  not  deliver  it 

Q.  Did  they  say  how  they  would  destroy  the  house  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  would  bum  it  ? 

^.  I  do  not  recollect  that  They  sud  they  would  destroy 
the  house  if  I  did  not  deliver  it  immediately ;  after  some  con- 
aderation  I  did  deliver  it^in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  think. 

Q.  You  handed  it  out? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  door,  or  how  f 

JL*   M.  es. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  people  you  gave  it  to? 

A*  I  saw  them,  but  it  was  very  dark* 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  two. 

Q.  But  there  were  more  than  two  ? 

A,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  so  ? 
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A.  I  beard  them. 

Q.  When  you  gave  out  the  gun,  was  any  thing  said  by 
them? 

Lord  Prerideni.'^Wovld  you  have  giyen  out  the  gun  if 
ym  had  not  bdiaved  these  wiva  mcne  at  the  time  P 

A.  Noy  I  would  not 

Mr  DniMMioful.— -What  was  said  when  you  ^ve  out  the 
gun? 

^.  I  do  not  remember  any  thing  that  was  said. 

Q.  State  the  substance  of  it  ? 

A.  If  they  succeeded  in  the  cause,  they  would  bring  back 
the  gun ;  and  if  they  did  not,  we  could  not  expect  them  to 
bring  it  bsck ;  that  was  not  the  exact  words,  but  that  is 
something  near  to  the  meaning  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thmg  more  Aat  they  sud  f 

A.  Nothing  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  about  coming  back  alive,  or 
Dot? 

J.  I  do  not  recollect  as  to  that 

Q.  Did  they  go  away  soon  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  way  they  went  when  they  went 
away? 

A.  Na 

Q.  Had  any  of  those  people  any  thing  in  their  hands  at 
the  time  that  you  went  out  to  give  them  the  gun  P 

A*  There  were  two  guns  that  I  felt 

Q.  Besides  the  gun  that  yon  gave  out  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  felt  them  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  them  P 

A*  I  catched  them  before  me. 

Q.  Were  they  presented  to  you  P 

J.  They  were  before  me,  and  I  catched  them. 

Q*  Which  end  of  the  gun  was  before  you  I    ' 

A.  The  mouth  of  it. 

Q.  They  were  pointed  at  you  P 
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A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  pointed  at  toe,  but 
I  catched  the  nuMkeCt*  .  . 
a  Did  you  push  them  aside,  or  what  ? 

Mr  Murrtiff.'^twm  m  dath  yaH  cxmld  not  diitfagwith 
whether  the  gun  was  pointed  at  you  or  not  i 
A.  Not  whether  it  was  painlBd  at  my  body,  but  I  fek  it. 


Thomas  HKfBpaiii-ismin* 
.  EMmkiedby  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?    . 

^.AtBeadkdjrkfi. 

Q.  Is  that  near  StrathayenF 
•  -4.  Yea* 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  occurring  at  your  house, 
one  night  in  the  beginning  ttf  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ni^t  was  that  ? 

A»,  It  waa  upon  the  Wednoiday  night,  I  think. 

Q.  The  first  Wednesday  in  April  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say  for  the  day,  but  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  at  StraMnw^p- 

Q.  Tell  us  atiovtly  what  toQkpla^e;  did  flonepeofde  come 
to  your  house?  .  i. 

A.  Yes,  they  came;  I  .«f|S;inbed,  and  I  h^vdlhem  cane 
past  the  house,  and  I  rose. 

Q*  Did  they  knock  at  your  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  knocked  at  the  door  and  window  too ;  and 
they  fired  when  they  came  ta  the  house ;  and  the  gan  was 
in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thini^? 

A.  Yes,  th0yj]mi9id«4  my  gMn. 

Q.  Did  you  gji^e  ^  than? 

A,  No;  the  gun  was  in  the  kitclien^  uid  lim^^lfOax  the 
place  where  I  was  lying,  and  t^fy  stiU,>cen(i9«ied* tapping* 
but  I  never  spoke  to  them. 
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Q.  DM  they  go  airay  at  last? 

il.  No^thefcoatMiQed tapping. 

Q.  Did  they  get  into  the  house  ? 

A.  No;  they  went  away. 

Q,  Do  yon  know  tMs  man  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Wilson  the  next  day,  on  Thursday  ? 

J.  Yes,  about  seren  o^doek. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  morning  or  the  evening  ? 

A.  The  evening. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Just  at  Easter  Overtoun,  by  the  road  to  Wester 
Ovcrloanw 

Q.  On  what  road  ? 

A.  The  foad  to  Hamilton. 

Q.  Was  he  going  towards  Stiathaven,  or  from  it  ? 

A.  He  was  gobg  towards  it 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  where  he  had  been  thaft  day  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  ask  him ;  he  said  to  me  first  he  had  been 
suffering  with  the  radicals,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  any 
dung  about  them,  and  he  said  he  did  not  I  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  go  away  with  them  that  morning,  and  he 
said,  '*  No,  they  came  into  me  this  morning,  and  bought  an 
old  sword  of  me,  and  I  was  going  down  to  Kilbride  that 
morning,  and  so  I  was  convoyed  that  length.^ 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  further  about  that  sword— did 
he  say  it  was  taken  irith  them  ? 

A,  No,  he  smd  no  more  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I^  he  say  any  of  the  party  carried  it  ? 

Mr  Murray. — That  is  not  a  proper  question,  if  you  put 
the  words  you  wish  him  to  say. 

Lcyrd  PreHdeni.—What  did  he  say  ?  that  they  had  come  to 
his  house,  and  bought  the  sword  P 

A.  They  had,  and  bought  a  sword  of  him,  and  he  was 
gmg  down  to  Ellbride,  and  he  was  convoyed  that  length. 

Mr  Hope.^-MVhtii  b^^ame  of  the  sword  ? 

A.  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  jrou  not  to  put  any  questions  upon. the 
road  as  you  were  going  along  ? 
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J.  He  said  they  asked  people  as  th^  came  aknf  ,  what 
was  doing  at  Glasgow,  and  they  said  theie  was  nothing  but 
peace,  and  he  advised  them  to  turn, 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  further? 

A.  No,  nothing  further  passed  that  I  know  of;  he  went 
away  to  his  house,  and  I  went  home. 

Cross-examined  fty  Mr  Mufrray. 

Q.  You  said  that  Wilson  said  be  had  always  advised 
them  to  turn  back  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  said  he  met  some  people  on  die  road,  and 
asked  what  was  going  on,  and  they  said  there  was  nothing 
but  peace,  and  then  he  advised  them  always  to  turn  all  the 
way ;  from  the  information  they  got,  he  always  advised  them 
to  turn* 

Mr  Serjeant  HuBock. — What  was  the  information  that 
he  told  you  they  had  got  upon  the  road  ? 

J.  That  there  was  nothing  but  peace. 

Q.  Who  had  told  him  that? 

A.  People  that  they  had  met  upon  the  road  coming  from 
Glasgow. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whom  he  had  met  on  the  road  ? 

A.  He  never  mentioned  any  person ;  whatever  informa- 
tion he  got  on  die  road,  he  said  he  always  advised  them  to 
turn. 

Q.  And  the  information  was,  that  all  was  peace  at  Glas- 
gow? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was  only  going  to  Kilbride,  to  a  boner  there ; 
be  is  a  hosier  himself. 

Q.  This  was  the  information  they  got  on  the  road  ? 

Mr  Murray. -^  Whatever  information  they  got  on  the  road 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  but  peace  P 

A.  He  said,  when  they  were  going  down,  and  they  met 
any  person,  they  asked  how  they  were,  whether  it  was  him 
or  the  others,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  always  advising 
them  to  return. 

Mr  SerjemU  HvUocJe. — Did  not  he  say  that  he  asked 
people  ? 
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Mr  Murragf^^^ThBt  is  koding  the  witness,  and  putting 
the  words  in  his  mouth. 

Lord  /V^Mtfafi^.— -He  has  said,  all  the  iafonnadon  he  got 
upon  the  road  was,  that  all  was  peace,  and  uponttha^  he  said 
he  had  always  adyised  them  to  return. 

Mr  Serfeani  HuIlock.^What  did  he  say  ih&i  took  place 
upon  the  road  P 

J.  He  said  nothing,  but  only  he  told  me,  that  when  he  was 
going  down  the  road  along  with  them,  whatever  infionnation 
they  got  upon  the  road,  he  had  always  advised  them  to  re- 
turn all  the  way  down. 

Lord  Presideni. — What  information  did  he  say  he  got  up- 
on the  road  ? 

J.  That  there  was  nothing  but  peace. 

Mr  Serjeant  HfiUock.—Otk  the  re-examination,  I  have  a 
ri^t  to  see  what  he  did  say ;  he  told  you  that  whatever  in- 
formation  he  received,  was  always  peace  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  how  the  information  was  obtained  I  cannot 
say. 

Mr  Murray. — I  wish  that  put  down,  that  Wilson  did  not 
say  whether  it  was  he  that  made  the  inquiry,  or  any  other 
person. 

Lord  President. — I  have  it  down  more  than  once  abready. 

Mr  Murray. — I  never  saw  a  witness  so  pressed  before  in 
a  Court ;  he  is  their  own  witness. 

Mr  Serjea$U  ITttflodb.— -What  did  he  say  had  been  asked 
upon  the  road  of  any  body  ? 

A,  He  never  mentioned  what  was  asked,  but  only  when- 
ever they  got  any  person  on  the  road,  they  asked  what  was 
doing  at  Glasgow,  and  they  said  there  was  nothing  but 
peace,  and  then  he  advised  them  to  return. 

Mr  3ftfrray.— 'This  is  more  important ;  it  is,  that  they 
always  asked. 

Lord  Praideni, — ^Very  well,  you  have  got  it  ten  times 
oyer»  I  am  sure. 

Mr  Murragfu — I  suppose  your  Lordship  has  it  down,  that 
he  was  only  going  to  Kilbride  at  any  rate. 
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Jeah  Hamilton — sworn. 
Stmmined  b^  Mr  Serjeant  NMock. 

Q.  Yoa  live  at  Strathaven,  do  jou  nol  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  mimed,  are  you  not } 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  James  WUbor  i 

A*   x  es* 

Q.  How  near  do  you  live  to  him  ? 

A*  I  have  been  sometime  at  a  distant  farm. 

Q.  How  near  did  you  live  to  him  last  April  P 

A.  May  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  on  which  they  mardied  cff 
from  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  6di  of  April. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  house  that  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  might  you  be  there  ? 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine  o^dock. 

Q.  Was  he  at  home  when  you  wait  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  alone,  or  were  there  other  persons  with  him  P 

A.  There  were  about  ten  or  a  dozen  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  house  were  they  in  ? 

A,  In  his  kitchen. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing — how  were  they  employed 
when  you  went  in  P 

A.  They  were  not  employed  very  much«-they  were  all 
sitting  on  the  floor  looking  about  them. 

Q.  What  were  they  looking  at  P 

A.  There  were  some  instruments  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  sort  of  instruments  might  they  be  P 

A.  There  were  some  guns,  and  some  things  they  called 
pikes. 

Q.  Were  they  lying  upon  the  floor,  or  upon  the  table  ? 

A.  They  were  standing  by  the  side  of  the  wall. 
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Q»  Haw  nuiiiy  might  there  be  of  them  ^ 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  they  looiuBgat  them  P 

J,  'Sof  I  eannot  flay  they  were  looliiig  at  them ;  they 
were  lookup  at  thenn  and  making  a  complaint  that  tbey 
bad  bad  arms, 

Q.  Who  made  the  complaint? 

A  One  nude  the  coiqslaiDty  and  James  iMid^tho  reply 
to  them,  that  they  would  get  fdenty  of  arms  $  thai  they  wonid 
get  a  gun  or  two  at  Doctor  Sootfs. 

Q.  You  mean  James  Wilson  made  that  answer  ?        > 

A.  Yes;  and  two  at  Mr  Hamilton's  at  Parkhead^  and 
one  at  the  Three  Stones,  and  one  at  Gavin  Sbm{de,  at  the 
Ewk,  and  it  was  on  the  road,  tbey  would  get  them  as  they 
went  past. 

Q.  Who  made  the  eomphint  about  the  arms  t 

A.  I  do  not  ienow;  I  iSd  not  know  them  eS. 

Q.  Were  they  strangers  to  you,  the  persons  in  the  house  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  have  been  travelRng  or 
walking  i 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  but  they  were  unknown  to  me ;  I  did 
not  know  them  personally. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  any  thing  to  James,  or  to  any  person  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  with  them  to-day,  and  he 
said,  "  Yes,  yes.** 

Q.  Was  he  doing  any  thing  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  filing  something  at  a  bench. 

Q.  What  it  was  perhaps  you  cannot  tell  ? 

A.  Noj^  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  something  about  the  size  of 
a  penny  piece,  but  I  could  not  say  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  colour  of  it  ? 

A.  Itwni  obbk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  road  from  Stratihaven  to  Ghsgow? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  that  you  have  mentioned  on  the  road  ? 

A.  It  was  not  on  the  road  straight. 

Q.  W^k-e  none  of  those  houses  ? 

A,  No,  they  did  not  call  at  any  of  those  houses. 
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Q.  Do  any  ofthote  bouses  lie  on  the  load  to  GfaugowP 

J.  They  were  a  h'ttle  bit  off  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  flag  or  banner  in  the  hoose? 

A.  Yesy  I  sawafl^ 

Q.  Did  yon  read  any  thulgnpon  it  of  any  sort? 

J.  Yes,  it  was  <<  Strathaven  Unbn  Society." 

Q.  Was  that  upon  one  nde^  or  npon  both  sides  i 

A.  I  just  saair  the  one  side. 

Q.  And  that  was  what  yon  saw? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  not  the  othsr  side  at  alL 

Q.  Where  was  it? 

A.  Standing  against  the  side  of  the  house. 

Q.  Against  the  waU  i 

^^  Yes. 

Q.  Had  any  person  hold  of  it  I 

A.  No ;  it  was  standing  diere^  and  I  saw  those  words. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  them  march  oot  that  day  i 

A.  Noy  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  You  live  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Wilson  i 

A^  Scarce  that. 

Q.  Does  he  sometimes  come  to  your  house  i 

A.  He  was  in  our  house  on  the  Sd  of  ApriL 

Q.  That  was  two  days  before  i 

A.  On  the  Monday  before  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Maigaret  Young  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  in  your  house  at  that  time  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  beside  that  Margaret  Young  and  Wilson  ? 

A.  Mybzotber. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  that  you  heard  between 
Margaret  Young  and  you  and  Wilson  r 

A.  Margaret  Young  asked  James  Wilson,  him  that  was 
an  old  reCbrmer,  what  he  thought  of  this  reform,  and  he 
said  he  hoped  they  would  win  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  then  upcm  that  i 

A.  Yes;  I  said  he  was  going  to  take  away  all  those 
people  to  get  them  killed ;  and  he  said  they  could  not  die 
for  abetter  cause. 
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Q.  Any  thing  more  than  that  did  he  say  i 

A.  And  I  laid,  if  they  were  not  killed  they  would  be 
banished  from  their  own  places,  and  never  oome  back  again ; 
he  said  there  was  no  fear  of  them,  they  had  the  most  number, 
and  they  were  seeking  the  rights  of  their  fore&thers,  and  he 
hoped  Uiey  would  get  them. 

Q.  Was  this  all  that  passed  i 

A.  It  was  the  most  of  it  I  believe  I  told  him,  if  they 
kx>ked  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  they  would  find  diat 
the  greatest  number  did  not  always  win. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  passed  \ 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  he  leave  the  house  after  that  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  often  see  him  ? 

A*  I  did  not  see  him  no  more  after  that  till  Thursday 
morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  in  March  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  when  I  saw  him  before  that  tfme; 
I  canuot  repeat  the  time,  but  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  presence  of  your  brother, 
Robert  Hamilton  i 

A.  Only  those  two  times ;  it  was  on  my  brother's  account 
that  I  was  there. 

Q.  Your  brother  was  in  James  Wilson's  on  Thur^ay 
morning  i 

A,  I  went  there  to  search  for  him,  and  I  got  him  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  him  to  go  away  with  you  i 

A.  No^  be  would  not  oome ;  I  insist^  over  and  over 
again. 

Q.  You  failed  in  your  effi>rt? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  not  manage  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  got  in  ydtir  hand  i 

A.  You  may  see  it  {A  paper  nw  handed  to  Mr  Serjeant 
HuOock.) 

Mr  Serjeant  HuOocJc^lt  is  only  a  certificate  of  her  own 
character,  my  Lord. — Had  you  seen  him  in  company  with 
your  brother  before  that  time  i 
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A.  No»  I  never  saw  hiiD. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  give  your  brother  any  money  ? 

A.  I  heaird  it,  bat  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  tdl  you  of  it? 

A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  it  yourself? 

A.  NO)  I  did  not  see  it. 

Cross-eppommed  bgf  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  those  places  where  thc^  were 
to  get  the  guns  were  a  little  bit  off  the  road  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  off  the  road? 

A.  Maybe  half  a  mile. 

Q  Is  it  not  a  mile  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  two  miles  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  more  than  one  mile  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  iVe^kfen^.—- Which  house  do  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr  ilftirray.— -Gavin  Semple's. 

A.  That  is  far. 

Q.  Is  it  a  mile  ? 

A*  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  two  miles  i 

A.  I  cannot  think  it ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Is  it  three  miles  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  not  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  two  miles  ? 

A.  I  never  went  the  road,  but  I  know  where  the  place  is ; 
it  is  quite  off  the  road. 

Q.  How  far  is  Parkhead  off? 

A.  About  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  mile  ? 

A.  No. 
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Examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Within  a  mile  of  Strathaven, 

Q.  What  18  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

A.  Coldstream. 

Q^  Do  yoa  remember  getting  any  mesBage  upon  Thurs- 
day the  6th  of  April  ? 

A.  Ctptain  Crawford  sent  his  servant  over  to  tell  me 
there  were  some  people  coming  armed  to  my  house  that 

IDOnUDg. 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  they  were^  or  what  they  were  P 

A.  No^  he  did  not  say. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  yoar  house  ? 

A.  They  did — three  or  four  came  first,  and  I  met  them 
in  my  own  house. 

Q.  Is  your  house  near  the  road  leading  from  Strathaven 
to  Glasgow  i 

A.  About  sixty  yards. 

Q.  And  this  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
April — about  what  time  i 

if.  About  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  these  men  ask,  or  what  did  they  say  they 
wanted? 

A.  They  urged  a  gun  firom  me,  and  I  refused  to  give  it 
them. 

Q.  Did  they  threaten  you  ? 

A.  They  threatened  me  again  and  again,  upon  my  re- 
fusing them  again  and  again  my  gun. 

Q.  How  did  they  threaten  you  i 

A»  They  presented  four  guns  to  me,  and  told  me  they 
would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Q-  Were  there  any  other  people  in  sight  at  that  time  i 
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A.  I  did  not  see  any  more  than  those  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  jou  see  out  of  the  house  ? 

J.  lliere  were  a  great  many  people,  boys  and  meoi 
with  arms. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  bad  they  i 

A.  Some  of  them  had  guns,  some  of  them  had  what  we 
may  call  pikes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  people  march  off? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  go  ? 

A.  They  turned  back  to  the  Glasgow  road,  and  went  on 
towards  Glasgow. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  people  assembled  at 
aU? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  name  any  of  those  in  the  house. 

Q.  Any  of  those  out  of  the  house? 

A*  Only  one. 

Q.  Who  was  he? 

A.  His  name  was  John  Morrison. 

Q.  Does  he  belong  to  Strathaven  i 

A.  Yes,  I  &ncy  so. 

Q.  What  is  he? 

A.  He  is  a  higgler  by  trade 

Q.  Had  they  a  flag  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CroM-excMimed  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  flag  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  Wilson  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  have  long  known  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  No. 
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Christian  Tovno — sworn. 

Examined  hy  Mr  SdliAtOrMenerai. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  family  of  Gavin  Cowper  ?  ^ 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  are  a  servant  of  liis  fitmily  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  a  servant  of  his  family  in  April  last  ^ 
A.\^ 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  body  coining  to  the  house  in  the 
b^'oniDg  of  i^ril — any  number  of  people  ? 
il.  Yes. 

Q.  Early  in  April,  was  this  P 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 
i.  About  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  it  upon  the  Thursday,  do  you  recollect? 
A,  Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 
Q.  What  did  those  people  do  ? 
A.  They  came  into  the  house  and  demanded  arms. 
Q.  Did  they  see  jour  master? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  si^  to  him  \ 
A,  They  demanded  his  gun. 
Q.  Did  they  threaten  him  f 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  What  with  ? 
A,  To  blow  out  bis  brains. 
Q.  If  he  did  not  give  them  arms  ?  . 
A  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  in  the  house  i 
A.  I  think  I  saw  about  six. 
1      Q.  Had  those  people  arms  ? 
^.Yes. 

Q.  What  kind? 
A.  They  were  all  guns  that  I  saw. 

▼OL.  11,  H 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  outside  of  the  house  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  many  people  outside  of  the  house? 

A.  Yes,  a  good  many. 

Q.  Were  those  people  armed  on  the  outside  of  the  hoose? 

A.  There  were  some  of  them  armed 

Q.  What  were  they  armed  with — muskets  or  pikes,  or 
what .' 

A.  I  saw  some  with  pikes,  and  some  with  muskets. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  people  that  were  there  with 
arms? 

A.  Some  of  them 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Stevenson; 
I  do  not  know  his  first  name. 

Q.  Any  more  ? 

A.  William  Robertson  and  William  Howat. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  that  you  have  named  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  Stevenson  and  William  Robertson. 

Q.  Were  those  the  people  that  threatened  your  master? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  people  went  away  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  they  went  ? 

A.  They  went  towards  the  Glasgow  turnpike  road. 

Q.  Did  they  turn  towards  Glasgow,  or  how  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  went  out  to  the  Glasgow  road,  and  turned 
towards  Glasgow. 


John  Gbierson — sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr  DrummoncL 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Watson,  a  weaver  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  one  momiiig»  in  the  beginning  of 
April  last,  there  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  at  that  time  ? 

A  He  was  carrying  a  flag. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  day  of  the  week  that  was  i 

A.  Thursday. 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  Thursday  of  April  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  an  inscription  on  the  flag  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  prevented  yon  from  seeing  it  ? 

A.  I  was  not  that  nigh  hand  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  along  with  Watson  at  the.  time 
that  he  was  carrying  the  flag  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  might  be  with  him  ? 

A,  I  belieye  there  might  be  about  a  dozen  or  thirteen^ 
I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing— were  thqr  standing  still  and 
looking  about,  or  what  ? 

A,  I  saw  them  walking  along  the  Glasgow  road,  and  I 
saw  tkem  standing. 

Q.  Along  with  him  ? 

if.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  might  he  be  with  them — ^in  the  front, 
or  rear,  or  centre  ?     • 

A,  I  think  he  would  be  nearly  about  the  centre. 

Q.  Had  the  people  who  were  with  him  any  thing  in  their 
hands? 

A,  Yes,  some  of  them  had. 

Q.  What  had  they? 

A.  Some  of  them  had  guns^  and  some  of  them  had  pikes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  persons  who  carried  the 
guns  or  pikes  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  saw  Robert  Hamilton  carrying  a  gun :  I  saw 
John  Stevenson  carrying  a  gun. 
Q«  Any  more  ? 
^  I  do  not  recollect  any  more. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  ehe  catryiBg  any  lida^  rise 
along  with  the  flag  and  Watson  ? 

A,  Yesy  I  saw  James  Wilson. 

Q.  That  man  ?  {PoinHnff  to  the  prisoner.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  canying? 

A.  A  sword. 

Q.  How  did  he  carry  it  ? 

A.  He  carried  it  on  his  right  side. 

Q.  In  what  way  t 

A.  His  arm  was  stretched  down  on  his  right  'Side^  appa- 
rently supporting  the  swonl. 

Q.  Was  the  point  upwards  or  downwards? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  He  had  it  by  his  side  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  theliainlle? 

A.  I  canned  eay* 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  go  i 

A,  Towanh  Glasgow. 

Q.  Along  the  public  road  ? 

jKi*  leB. 

Lord  President. — ^Was  the  sword  draMi  i 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  no  sheath  on  itf 

Q.  Was  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Walters  that? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  carrying  ? 

A.  Yesi  he  had  a  p3ce  canying. 


William  Barrix— MM)m. 

Ewa/ffitned  btf  sir  Hope. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  In  Strathayen. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  be^mng  of  April  bat  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  observe  anything  paitirahr  aae  Aonxng 
in  the  first  week  in  April  ? 
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a  WhatdidyMacef 
A.  I  nir  tWptv^  mareh  out^ 
Q.  On  what  morning  vm  that  \ 
A.  On  Thnrsday  nmrniog 
Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  this  party  \ 
A.  I  saw  then  before  they  west  forward  to  the 
Q.  Oa  what  road  is  that? 
X  Hie  Glasgow  road. 
Q.  How  &r  from  Strathaven  I 
A.  About  two  hmidred  yards. 
Q.  Of  what  nmnber  might  this  par^  Consist  ? 
A.  About  thirteen,  I  think,  at  the  time. 
Q.  Were  they  carrying  any  thing  \ 
A.  kj^  there  were  a  number  of  them  with  arms. 
Qi  What  sort  of  arms? 
A^  Pikes  and  guns. 
0.  Hadacy  of  them  aflag? 
A.  Yes,  one  of  them. 
Q»  Da  you  know  who  that  person  was  \ 
A.  William  Watson. 

Q.  How  were  those  people  going  along  the  road— were 
^7  all  in  a  crowd  and  confusion  together  ? 

Q.  Bid  they  appear  to  be  in  some  sort  of  order  I 

A.Yef^ 

Q.  Were  they  divide  into  ranks  of  any  kind  i 

A,  Yes;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  Uiey  were  divided 
into  four  diflereBt  ranka 

Q.  Were  they  walking  quick  or  slow  ? 

A.  Thqr  wer»  making  ordinary  baste. 

0-  Did  they  appear  to  be  marking  tim^  and  keeping  in 
order  together  ? 

A,  I  ooold  not  say  as.  to  that 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  see  them  for  any  length  of  time  ? 

^'  Ko;  they  made  a  halt  at  the  Ball-Green  toll. 

Q»  For  what  purpose^  do  you  know,  did  they  make  that 
halt? 

^>  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  other  persons  who 
composed  that  party  besides  William  Watson? 

A.  Yes ;  there  were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Steel  were 
there^  and  James  Wilson  was  there  ? 

Q.  Is  this  the  man  ?  {ihe  prUcner). 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  others  ? 

A.  Robert  Hamilton,  and  William  Robinson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jean  Kmil- 
ton,  or  Hilton,  in  Strathaven-? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  her  brother  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  William  Howat  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  William  Robinson. 

nJi»  X  es. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Donald 
there  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  he  was  not  attached  to  the  party — he  was 
]ooking  on,  the  same  as  I  was  myself. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  this  body  was  Wikon  at  the  time  that 
you  saw  him — in  the  fronts  or  the  rear,  or  the  centre  i 

A.  He  was  about  the  rear,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q,   You  saw  Wilson  in  the  party,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  look — ^what  appearance  had  he  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  rather  awkward— -bashful-looking 
tjiere. 

Q.  How  did  the  others  appear— in  good  spirits  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  tolerable  spirits. 

Q.  Did  you  apprehend  Wilson  in  the  evening  \ 

A.  No;  he  was  apprehended  before  I  was  brought  to 
assist — ^he  was  apprehended  before  I  came  up. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  when  he  was  appre- 
hended? 

A.  He  was  apprehended  before  I  got  up. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  had  went  out  rather  against  his  will; 
that  he  had  a  sword,  and  he  had  sold  it. 

Q.  Did  not  he  say  that  he  was  forced  out  i 

Lord  PresiderU.'^Thtit  is  the  very  thing  you  objected  to. 

Mr  Murray. — I  am  surely  entitled  to  lead  in  cross  ex- 
amination ? 

lard  President.'^iio ;  I  never  heard  that  with  us. 

Mr  Murrc^.^A  remember  hearing  a  judge  in  England^ 
apon  that  being  stated  to  him,  saying,  ^  Good  God,  what 
a  country !" 

Lord  Presideni.—Go  on. 

Mr  Murroff. — Did  not  he  say  he  was  forced  out  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, he  said  something  of  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — This  was  before  he  was 
apprehended  ? 

Mr  Murray. — I  have  no  wish  to  put  it,  only  supposing 
the  Crown  had  examined  to  the  same  point. 

Lord  President. — What  a  prisoner  says  after  he  is  ap- 
prehended to  excuse  himself  will  go  a  very  little  way. 

Mr  if ttrroy.— Certainly.  Unless  I  had  understood  the 
Crown  had  examined  to  that  very  period,  I  would  not  have 
aikedit 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — The  Crown  examined  to 
what  he  said  at  a  subsequent  time^  as  evidence  against 
him ; — ^you  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of  that ;  but  any  con- 
Tersation  at  a  distinct  period  to  which  they  have  not  exa- 
mmed  is  not  evidence. 

Mr  Murray. — I  certainly  admit  that  it  was  only  on  the 
supposition  that  they  had  examined  to  the  same  time. 

Lard  President. — This  witness  was  not  present  when  they 
pnt  the  question. 

Mr  Murray.--' According  to  my  recollection,  they  ex- 
amined the  witness  as  to  the  period  of  the  apprehension ; 
this  witness  was  not  up  at  the  moment  of  the  apprehension. 
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\mA  bn  i^om^  M9.^vibi^i^  the  ^ow/ex^^tiMk  tgjn^  pteioe^  and 
therefore  he  comes  up  at  the  time  of  a  conversatioa  ta 
which  the  CrowQ  exaJni^ed. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^Tbe  witMss  you  refef  to.  is  ThoDU 
l&pbuni»  wha  was  asked  to  a  conversatioQ;;r— it  was  at 
Dight^  when  he  was  returning  towards  Strajthaven  %  but  he 
was  not  then  in  custody. 

I/n:d  Chief  Commwianer  Jdam.-^He  waa^  thai*  walking 
back  from  HamiltQUy  on  the  Hamilton  road.. 


Jqisn  HAMiLTOda-^iwcrv. 
Examined  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 

Q.  Bo  you  secolkct  a  party  of  people  maacfang  out  of 
yodur  town  of  Strathayen  on  Tbuisdajr  the  6th  of  April  last  i 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Hadtbeyaflag? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  IKd  yott  se«  th&  iakacription  i^Mctn  it  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was.  it  e 

A.  <'  SooUaod  Fre%  or  a  Deaart" 

Q.  What  part  of  SuradmTen  do  you  live  in  i 

A-  Nearly  oppqsite  to  WUson's^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  people  going  out  of  Wilson'a  house 
the  nighft  before  this  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CU  Many  people? 

A.  A  good  nnmbopr* 

Q.  What  time  of  night  might  that  be. 

A.  From  tea  to  eleven^ 

Q.  Notkter? 

A^  At  that  time  there  waa  a  party  did  go  ftoat  his  home. 

Q.  About  eleven  o'clock  \ 

A.  Thereabouts,  or  perhaps  rather  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  move  after  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  Wilson  come  out  <tf  his  house  after  that»  and 
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come  down  the  street  into  a  man's  house  of  the  name  of 
Rownejr* 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said,  between  Wilson  and 
Rowney  at  this  time  ? 

A.  I  heard  Rowney  inform  him  that  he  was  gosng^  to 
Glasgow  directly ;  and  Wikoja  said,  <<  Very  well  i  you  will 
inform  th^m  that  we  wiU  be  down  to-morrow  morning  by 
break  of  day." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  in  Wilson's  house  that  night 
stall? 

A*  Yes,  I  heard  a  noise. 

Q.  What  kind  of  noise  ? 

A'  A  great  deal  of  such  like  as  chopping  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  and  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  noise  of  people  talking. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  might  this  be  ? 

A.  Just  before  the  party  went  o£^  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'ck)ck  at  night. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  party  was  it  went  oflf? 

AL  About  fourteen  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  return  again  ? 

A  I  coidd  not  see  what  number  went  off  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  go  off? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  them  go  off. 

Q.  Did  they  go  offin  any  regular  order? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  person  came  out  first,  and  cried, 
"  File  off,"  and  a  good  number  of  persons  that  were  at 
Wilson's  at  that  time  came  out^  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
ihey  drew  up  in  any  order,  but  they  went  off  a  short  time 
after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  them  the  next  morning  f 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  them  march  off. 

Q.  What  order  did  they  march  off  in  then  ? 

A.  No  regular  order. 

Q.  What  number  were  there  of  them  i    , 

A*  Fourleen» 

Q.  Was  Wilson  one  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  part  did  he  move  in  ? 

Am  He  was  hindmost  in  coming  out. 

Q.  Had  he  any  arms  ? 

jl.  He  had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

Q.  Unsheathed  ? 

A.  It  was  sheathed,  I  think. 

Q*  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Penny  that 
lives  near  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  person  Rownqr  go  to  Penny's  house 
that  night  ? 

A.  Yesy  I  saw  him  at  Penny's  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  come  out  of  that  house  or  not  that 
evening? 

^.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  before  Wilson  went 
into  his  house. 

Q.  How  long  before  might  it  be  ? 

A.  J  cannot  say — ^it  was  not  very  long. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  Rowney  come  out  of  that  houses 
did  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  Rowney  was  at  his  own  house  at  the  time  the  con- 
versation took  place  that  you  alluded  to,  so  that  he  most 
have  come  out  of  Penny's  before  then  ? 

A*  X  es. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  spoken  to  a  conversation  between 
Wilson  and  Rowney  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  night  did  that  take  place  i 

A.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night 

Q.  What  sort  of  night  was  it  i 

A.  It  was  very  dark,  and  a  little  rainy. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was  standing  in  the  entry,  just  at  the  door,  fiuung 
the  door,  and  Rowne/s  was  on  the  right  hand. 
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Q.  Haw  tax  off  i 

A.  I  was  just  standing  at  Rowney's  door. ' 

Q.  And  yon  heard  Rowney  say  that  he  was  gwig  to 
Glasgow  that  night  \ 

A.  Yes;  he  was  going  off  directly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  set  out  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whither  he  went  ? 

A.  No^  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  to  Glasgow  from  Strathaven? 

A.  About  sixteen  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Rowney  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  ii^at  time? 

A.  When  I  rose;  it  might  be  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  him  if  he  had  gone  to  Glasgow  ? 

A.  No ;  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Was  Rowney  speaking  loud  at  the  time? 

A.  Yes ;  he  spoke  quite  distinctly. 

Q.  You  heard  the  whole  very  distinctly  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Justice^ClerJc. — You  say  you  saw  a  party  of  fourteen 
come  out  of  the  house  and  fall  in  the  night  before  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  the  number  was. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  they  were 
of  the  next  morning's  party  or  not  ? 

ji.  No ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  When  they  went  away  from  the  door,  which  way  did 
they  go? 

A.  The  night  party  went  the  same  road  they  went  in  the 
day,  but  instead  of  taking  down  the  dose  called  *<  the  Old 
Close,''  they  went  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  which  road  they  went  ? 

J.  No  ?  I  saw  no  further  than  that  street. 
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Examined  by  Mr  ScUdtor-Otmrai. 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  Robert  Hamiltoo  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  chang&^keqper  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where? 
A.  At  Kilbride. 

Q.  Do  you  reeoUect  some  people  coming  to  your  house 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  opon  a  Thursday? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  diose  people  armed? 
A.  Yes ;  there  were  three  called  there  with  arms. 
Q.  What  had  they? 
A.  They  had  what  they  called  pikes. 
Q.  Any  thing  else? 
A.  I  saw  nothing  else. 
Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? 
A*  None  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  your  house  ? 
A*  Perhaps  five  minutes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walters? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  house  about  that  time? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  course  of  that  day  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where? 
A.  Go  past  the  house. 
Q.  Was  he  alone^  or  with  others? 
A.  With  others. 
Q.  How  many  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  number. 
Q.  What  might  be  about  the  number  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 
Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? 
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A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fbre  part  of  tke  dirjr,  perinps 
dboot  eleven  o^dodc. 

Q.  Were  those  people  liuit  were  wilii  bim  aitned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wi&  what  kind  of  ams? 

A.  QwQA  and  pikes. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Aat  dqrfhat  the  three  meil 
yoa  have  mentioned  came  to  that  house  P 

A.  No ;  it  was  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 

Q.  What  induced  them  to  leate  your  house  f 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  the  cavalry  were  in  the  way  ? 

J.  No. 

Mr  MufTogf^^^B  not  4hat  piMng  words  into  the  wit- 
nesses mouth  ?  I  humbly  submit  to  your  Lordship^  in  such 
a  trial  as  this  that  iyugbt  tiot  to  be^iAme. 

Lord  IVtfriden^.— Certainly  not. 

Mr  SciicUor-GeneraL^Itl  hsm«rred  I  am  sorry  fift  it 

Mr  Murraj/*^^!  mean  nothing  personal. 

Mr  ScKcUat'-atneml.-^l  hope  tiot^IXd  Aose  p^ple 
leave  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes.  / 

Q.  W^ paM the teckonhig? 

A.  They  paid  the  reckoning  themselves. 

Q.  The  three  ? 

il.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  i!he  people  that  you  saw  gtHog 
through  the  street,  as  you  have  mentioned  ? 

1.  Only  one,  Walters. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  ahnig  widi  you  at  llie  time  tkese 
people  came? 

A.  No;  I  think  that  he  might  be  about  the  house,  but  I 
Ao  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  house  at  the  very  time^ 
or  not. 

Q.  Was  he  there  1)elbre  they  went  away? 

A.  I  believe  be  was  about  the  faotise^  and  not  fat  off. 
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J.  There  were  a  number  of  them  with  guns,  and  three 
of  them  with  {nkes. 

Q.  Did  they  go  past  your  house  ? 

J.  They  went  just  by  the  house;  they  were  not  as  far 
from  the  side  of  my  house  as  from  b&re  tb  the  wiA. 

Q.  How  were  thcrfttatthing? 

J.  They  %dre  in  fine;  l)ie  ptke-men  wtn^  totisidendbly 
before  the  gun-men. 

Q.  The  pike-men  were  a^head. 

J.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  m  fine? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  were  in  line  or  a-breast, 
those  three  that  went  first 

Q.  You  can  say  with  more  ponthtness  abcmt  the  latter 
ones? 

A.  They  were  in  a  line,  tlie  gun-men. 

Lord  President. — ^Y*ou  ttean  xftse  after  anotheir  ? 

A.  One  after  another  in  line ;  whether  tkaie  was  one  man 
or  two  a-breast  I  cannot  say! 

Mr  SerjeanJt  HuBocJc.'—Had  thei^  Litter  men  guns  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  thc^  car^  them  ? 

A.  Under  their  arms  1  thinlL. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Wilson  the  hosier  ? 

^.  Ido. 

Q.  He  IS  of  the  satne  business  with  .j/burself  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  is  the  same  as  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  him  that  day  P 

A.  Ves,  1  do. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  those  persmiS  P        ^ 

A.  He  came  into  my  hotisie  tAer  they  tirek^p&rt  my  htfuse. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  witJi  him  about  the  matter  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  I  dhall  tell  ybli.— After  he 
came,  the  first  thing  I  recollect  his  spealdi^  abotlt  tra^  ask- 
ing for  the  tobacco  and  pipe,  and  he  came  into  my  house, 
and  after  he  got  the  pip^  his  clothes  were  W6t ;  1  tbok  him 
to  the  fire  to  make  them  dry ;  so  afber  he  had  been  BOme  little 
time  in  the  house,  he  asked  if  we  had  a  ch&d  BbbtLt  ihe  Muse 
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to  fetch  him  a  bun,  and  I  Mid  there  was  no  chddmn  about 
the  bouse,  but  my  daughter  should  fetch  hfan  cme,  and  she 
brought  him  a  penny  loaf;  and  bang  an  old  acquaintance, 
I  did  not  like  to  see  him  eating  a  bit  of  dry  bread ;  we  were 
out  of  bread  at  the  time,  or  else  he  should  not  have  sent  for 
it ;  aod  I  went  and  got  a  little  tea,  and  made  it  ready  for  him, 
and  he  took  it ;  and  he  began  about  our  trade,  the  stocking- 
weaving,  and  frames,  and  so  on  !n  that  way ;  and  I  recol- 
lect that  I  asked  him  particularly  about  weaving  stocking- 
breedies,  to  shape  them  on  the  frame ;  we  can  all  work  that 
well  enough,  but  to  fit  on  the  frame  i»more  difiScult,  and  we 
talked  about  that, 
Q.  Had  you.any  conversation  about  the  party  that  were 


A.  We  said  very  little  about  that ;  I  asked  him  if  any  one 
of  William  Fleming^s  ^ns  was  there,  and  he  stud  none  of 
them  was  there ;  and  that  was  all  I  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  then  that  nothing  more  passed 
upon  that  subj&t  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect ; — if  any  thing  more  passed  I  do 
Bot  remember  it.  I  never  so  much  as  said  I  thought  he  be- 
longed to  them. 

Q.  Did  he  fflgnify  to  you  that  he  did  ? 

A.  No,  he  never  did. 

Q.  The  only  thing  that  passed  upon  the  subject  between 
you  and  him  was  your  asking  if  William  Fleming^s  sons 'Were 
there,  and  he  said  they  were  not  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  You  asked  afler  no  other  person  ? 

A,  No,  not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  What  made  you  ask  if  William  Fleming^s  sons  were 
there? 

A,  William  Fleming  lives  in  Kilbride,  and  he  was  afiuid 
kis  sons  might  be  among  them. 

Q.  What  made  you  ask  him  about  it  ? 

A*  Because  I  thought  he  must  know  who  were  there,  be- 
cause he  came  in  immediately  after  they  had  passed. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  you  asked  that  ? 

i.Yes. 

TOL.  II.  i 
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Q.  Did  he  get  his  tea,  and  go  away  from  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes ;  my  daughter  got  some  tea  ready  for  him,  and 
he  took  it  and  went  away. 

Q.  Did  not  he  say  any  thing  after  that  ? 

A,  What  he  said  after  that  was  about  our  trade. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  he  said  besides  that. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  more  in  respect  of  the  radicals, 
except  what  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  he  said  about  the  radicals? 

A,  That  is  all  I  recollect 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  from  your  house  ? 

A.  He  went  homewards,  and  I  went  up  the  road  nearly  a 
mile,  I  dare  say,  with  him. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  then  about  William  Fle- 
ming's sons  ? 

A.  We  met  one  of  them  after  that,  coming  towards  Kil- 
bride, and  there  was  some  more  with  him,  but  I  did  not 
know  any  but  him  ;  be  was  coming  to  Kilbride  to  see  his 
father. 

Q:  What  brought  him  to  your  house  that  day  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  what  brought  him  in ;  nothing.  I 
recollect  when  he  was  going  away  to  the  door,  he  said,  "  If 
you  should  be  called  to  an  accQunt,  you  can  witness  I  was 
here  on  business." 

Q.  That  was  getti^  tea  i 

Mr  Murray. — The  witness  says  nothing  about  getting 
tea;  that  is  putting  it  into  his  mouth. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — No,  he  put  it  into  his  mouth ;  he 
told  you  that  ? 

A.  When  he  went  out  of  the  door,  says  he^  /'  If  you 
should  be  called  to  account,  you  can  witness  I  have  been 
here  upon  business." 

Q.  Had  he  ever  told  you  that  before  ? 

A,  Not  that  I  recollect 

C2.  This  was  the  first  time  he  told  you  to  mind,  and  take 
care,  if  you  were  called  on  to  account,  that  he  had  called 
there  on  business  ? 

A.  He  said  that  when  he  went  out,  on  business ;  and  I 
said,  ^'  I  can  witness  that  you  were  here." 
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Q.  Upon  business  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Indulge  us  by  repeating  the  expression  he  used,  when 
you  and  he  separated,  when  you  and  he  went  to  the  door  ? 

J.  1  went  near  a  mile  up  the  road. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ? 

A.  Just  before  we  went  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  State  to  the  Court  and  the  Jury  the  expression  which 
he  used? 

A.  That  was  just  it 

Q.  Repeat  it  again. 

i.  ^*  If  you  are  called  to  an  account^  you  can  witness  I 
was  here  upon  business.'' 

Lord  President.'^Aud  you  answered,  I  can  witness  you 
were  here  ? 

A,  That  is  what  I  said. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  Was  your  daughter  present  at  this  conversation  ? 

A.  She  was  only  in  part  of  the  time ;  she  was  not  in  th^ 
whole  time  that  he  was  in  the  house ;  nor  I  was  not  in  the 
whole  time  neither,  for  I  went  to  the  town  for  a  quantity  of 
tea. 

Q.  She  was  not  present  the  whole  of  the  time. 

A.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  she  in  the  room  when  you  were  out  ? 

Lord  Pre3ideni.^Stie  went  for  a  roll,  and  be  went  for 
some  tea. 

iff  Murray. — Was  your  daughter  in  the  room  when  you 
went  away  ? 

A*  She  returned  before  I  went  away. 

Q.  You  convoyed  Wilson  up  the  road  ? 

A.  I  convoyed  him  nearly  a  mile,  I  think. 

lard  PresiderU. — What  time  was  it  Wilson  came  into 
your  house? 

A.  I  cannot  say  to  the  hour,  but  I  think  it  was  about 
mid-Klay ;  but  I  neither  looked  at  the  clock  when  he  came, 
nor  when  he  went  out,  so  that  I  cannot  say. 
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Mr  Mwray.'^llcm  long  do  you  tbiok  your  dangM^r 
was  out  of  the  way  ? 

X  I  (lare  say  she  wfint  near  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  pl^e  where  dhe  went  for  the  bread. 

Q.  And  she  was  th9r^»  except  during  the  tioie  when  ibe 
went  for  the  bread  ? 

A.  She  was  ii^  S;Nf  apy  thing  I  know. 


IsoBEL  Thompson— ^n^oni. 
Ewat^ined  by  Mr  DrrnmonA 

Q*  Are  you  daughter  of  Johp  Thiojnpa^mi  boperi  in  Kil- 
bride? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  live  with  your  father  there,  in  the  moDth  of 
Aprillast? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  one  day  in  the  beginning  of  April 
)f^(,  some  men  marching  through  thQ  town  of  Kilbride? 

^.  I  did  not  mind  it* 

Q.  Dq  you  not  remember  seeing  ^ymea  passing  dirougb 
the  town,  particularly  one  day  in  the  month  of  April  last? 

A*  I  did  not  mind  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar«-that  man? 

Jm.»  X  es. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  hii^  ? 

A.  He  came  off  the  road,  and  came  into  my  fiither'a 
tipuse. 

Q.  One  day  in  the  month  of  April  last  ? 

A.  I  did  not  mind^  but  it  was  t}iat  week  tke  nulkak 
were  in  our  town- 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  radicals  thf^t  day  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  saw  Wilson  ? 

J.  I  saw  three  before  I  fAw  Wilspn. 

Q«  And  th^  you  saw  him  ? 

J.YeB. 
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Q.  And  then  he  came  into  your  father's  bonse  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  tbere  anybody  with  him  at  the  time  ? 

J.  Na 

Q.  Ton  only  saw  three  of  theob  befcM  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  with  thsim  ? 

A.  Tes,  spears. 

Q.  Did  they  pass  through  the  town  of  Kilbride  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  P^us  towards  Glasgow  ? 

J.  Yes,  they  were  going  that  way. 

Q.  What  did  Wilson  do  when  he  came  into  your  father's 
boose? 

A.  He  asked  meif  my  father  was  in^  and  I  said  nO|  and 
I  went  out ;  and  afterwards,  when  I  went  in  again^  he  was 
smoking. 

Q.  What  Was  said  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  not  yott  r<eoc^leet  wha€  they  were  speaking  ilbotit  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  came  there  for  ? 

A,  No^  X  do  not  know« 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  say  what  he  eame  to  Kilbride 
for? 

A.  No^  I  did  not 

Lord  PresiderU.^~liid  you  go  for  w  roll  for  Mm  P 

i*.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  some  tea  too  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  saw  an  armed  party  pass? 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  saw  the  prisoner^  James  Wilson  f 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  he  with  regard  to  them ;  before  them,  or 
bdiind  them  ? 
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A.  He  was  behind  them  when  I  saw  him^ 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing? 

A.  I  was  standing  at  my  iather^s  door  then.  * 

Q.  Is  there  a  direct  road  from  your  father's  door  P 

A,  Yes,  off  the  public  road  into  my  father's  house 

Q.  And  you,  standing  at  your  father's  door,  saw  him 
passing  behind  the  party? 

A.  Yes,  he  left  the  party,  and  came  down  to  my  father's 

Q.  Was  be  armed  wh(»i  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  No,  he  had  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  another  way  to  your  Cither's  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  another  road  by  the  side. 

Q,  There  is  a  road  straight  down  from  the  high  road  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  another  which  slants  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  road  did  Wilson  come  \ 

A,  He  did  not  come  down  the  straight  road,  but  the 
slanting  road. 

Q.  He  first  passed  the  straight  road,  and  came  down  the 
slanting  road  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  a  straight  road  from  your  father's  house  to 
the  main  road,  and  there  is  a  side  road— which  road  did 
Wilson  come  ? 

A.  Down  the  side  road. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  leave  the  party  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did 

Q.  How  did  he  seem  to  get  away  from  the  party  f 

A.  He  just  left  them,  and  came  down  the  side  road. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  slip  away  from  the  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  any  body  before  he  went  away  \ 

A.  I  did  not  notice  that 

QL  He  came  down  alone,  I  think  you  say  \ 

A,  Yes. 
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Robert  Steel— ^niom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  i 

A.  At  Strathaven. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there— all  your  time? 

A,  Grenerally  I  have  lived  there. 

Q.  Do  you  live  near  James  Wilson  ? 

A,  Not  since  Whitsuntide — I  have  removed  since  then. 

Q.  Yon  lived  near  him  before  ? 

^  Yes, 

Q.  Are  you  in  die  habit  of  vbiting  him  at  his  house  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  there  a  party  of  you  ? 

A,  We  met  there  for  to  read  the  paper  once  a*week. 

Q.  To  read  the  newspapers  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  reader — himself? 

A,  Noi  I  never  saw  Wilson  read  a  paper— but  some- 
times one}  and  sometimes  another 

Q.  He  was  always  there^  of  course  ? 

i.  Yes ;  but  his  business  often  called  him  away»  so  that 
be  was  out  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Q.  But  he  used  to  come  back  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  newspapers  did  you  read  F 

A.  The  Manchester  Observer. 

Q.  Any  others  ? 

A,  The  Spirit  of  the  Union— that  was  not  read  in  his 
house— it  went  through  amongst  us. 

Q.  It  took  his  house  in  order  ? 

A.  Yes^  he  was  one  amongst  us. 

Mr  Mwrray. — I  do  not  see  how  this  is  evidence. 

lord  Presideni.'^It  may  lead  to  something— one  cannot 
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say  it  is  not  evidence — to  be  sure  it  is  not  evidence  if  it 
stands  alone. 

Mr  Murray. '^It,  u  not  imp^itanty  perbaps,  to  object  to 
it  at  present,  but  I  apprehend,  my  Lord,  that  any  thing  to 
be  proved  here  must  be  within  the  reign  of  the  King. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — It  is  so. — ^How  long  ago  is  it  since 
you  ceased  to  meet  there  ? 

j1.  In  January — I  cannot  be  positive  to  the  d«te. 

Mr  Murray. — Before  the  S9th  of  January  is  beyond  the 
reign  of  the  present  King. 

Mr  Serjeant  Httlhck.-^Yon  are  rights  I  do  not  persevere 
in  it.— 4)o  you  know  the  day  they  marched  out  from  Strath- 
aven? 

jt.  I  know  it  was  early  in  the  beginning  of  April. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc-^Ii  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  no  question  is  to  be  asked  as  to  what  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  the  late  King ;  in  the  case  of  Thistlewood*  it  was 
ruled  the  other  way. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuIlocJc. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  wave  it. 

Lord  President — ^Tf  any  thing  bad  a  commencement  be- 
fore them  we  may  go  back  to  it. 

Mr  ikfurroy.— That  society  ceased  before  the  King  diedj 
and  they  are  attemptu^  to  prove  an  insulated  fact,  which 
took  piece  in  January,  before  the  late  King's  death. 

Lord  President'^'YoQ,  are  assuming  that  it  will  be  evi- 
dence,  or  not  evidence,  according  as  it  falls  out. 

Mr  Serjeant  Htdlock, — You  lived  a  considerable  time  at 
Strathaven  i 

A,  A  considerable  time-*above  thirty  years^ 

a  Did  you  ever  sec  the  Union  Strathaven  flag  ? 

A.  No^  except  it  was  that  that  went  out  of  the  town  that 
day — ^but  1  was  two  hundred  yards  from  it. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  at  ai^  other  tioie  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  William  Robectsouj  do  not  you  i 

A.  Y«i. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  them  march  out  on  the  5tb  \ 
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J.  Ondieeai. 

Q.  In  tlie  Bomii^  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  near  I 

A.  About  150  or  200  yards. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  recogniae  any  of  the  per- 
i  there  I 

J.  I  could  not^  exeept  one  or  two  that  were  separated 
from  the  party — I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  with 
them  or  not,  but  they  were  S£ud  to  be  with  them ;  and  they 
were  detached  from  them  off  the  side  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  You  know  William  Robertson  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  5tb,  at  any  time  ? 

A.  YesL 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  any  thing  ? 

A.  Very  little. 

Q.  State  what  it  was  ? 

A.  He  called  on  me  on  the  evening  of  the  fith  ;  he  called 
OD  me  at  my  father^a-laVs,  and  looked  in  at  the  door — ^he 
did  not  ask  me,  but  I  thought  he  was  wishing  to  speak  to 
me,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  door,  when  he  went  out,,  and 
he  told  me  there  was  news  from  Glasgow^  and  that  there  was 
a  meeting  intended;  but  who  brought  the  news^  cm:  what  it 
was,  I  did  not  ask  him;  some  people  caoK  forward  and  ki* 
temipted  us. 

^  What  did  be  say  about  the  news  ? 

A,  He  said  there  was  strange  news  from  Glasgow. 

Q.  Did  he  tdl  you  whal:  it  was? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  told  you  the  person  who  brought  it  ? 

A.  He  told  me  John  Torrence^  a  tanner  ;  but  he  Ukewise 
said  there  was  a  man  came,  but  what  the  mam^s  namewashe 
didaotaayattkstiBiew 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Shieldft? 

A.  There  wasaman  came:  who wa^ reported  tct  be. of  the 
QMe  of  Shields. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  him  say  aoi? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  the  meeting  was  to  be? 

A.  No ;  some  people  came  forward,  and  we  just  left  each 
other— the  night  was  very  wet. 

Q.  You  went  to  Wilson^s  that  night  F 

A.  Yes,  after  that 

Q.  Did  you  find  Wilson  at  home  ? 

A.  I  could  not  see ;  I  was  not  a  minute,  I  beUeve,  in  the 
hous&^I  did  not  see  Wilson  in  the  house. 

Q.  Who  was  there  that  you  knew  ? 

A.  I  only  knew  one  or  two. 

Q.  Mention  them  ? 

A.  John  Stevenson. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A*  That  William  Robertson  was  there. 

Q.  John  Stevenson  and  William  Robertson  were  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  besides  ? 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say  upon  oath. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  number  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  positively  what  the  number  might  be, 
because  there  was  one  here  and  another  there,  in  a  confused 
state. 

Q.  You  remember  Robertson  and  Stevenson  ? 

A.  Stevenson  spoke  to  me,  makes  me  remember  it. 

Q.  You  remember  Stevenson  and  Robertson  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  about  what  number  there  were  there  at  that 
time? 

A,  I  could  not  say— there  might  be  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty,  or  there  might  be  more. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  was  this  ? 

A.  It  might  be  about  ten  or  eleven. 

Q.  Stevenson  spoke  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  of  their  great  news, 
or  this  great  news. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I  said  I  had  heard  some  rumours,  and  I  asked  him 
what  the  rumours  were,  and  he  repeated  them. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 
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A.  He  said  that  the  radicals  in  Glasgow  were  up,  and  it 
was  time  that  any  person  who  was  of  that  opinion  should 
join  them. 

Q.  What  answer  did  yoii  make  to  that  ? 

J.  I  made  very  little  answer ;  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
join  them,  and  I  said  no,  I  would  think  upon  it,  or,  rather, 
he  said  he  hoped  I  would  join  them. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  you  would  think  upon  it  ? 

A.  That  I  would  think  upon  that  subject 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  house  then  F 

A.  Directly. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  with  them,  I  believe  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  march  out  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  was  at  a  distance  from  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Wilson  on  the  following  morning  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  he  was  not  close  to  the  body — ^he  was  rather 
behmd  the  body. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  the  next  morning,  they  were  march- 
ing, were  they  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  would  not  have  known  it  had  been  a  body  of 
that  description  if  it  had  not  been  for  that. 

Q.  You  were  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  any  of  the 
persons  that  formed  the  body,  but  you  saw  there  was  the 
body,  because  you  saw  a  flag  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  near  enough  to  distinguish  Wilson'^s  person, 
who  was  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  might  he  be  ? 

A.  A  few  yards,  may  be  two  or  three  yards . 

Q.  He  was  the  last  man  of  the  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  as  you  think,  two  or  three  yards  behind  them  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  were  all  marching  in  the  same  way? 

A,  There  ;was  a  great  crowd  round  them,  so.  that  I  could 
not'  distinguish  which  was  one  and  which  was  another. 
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Q.  Had  yoa  any  coiiTersatioii  with  M^lsoti  that  mdrn- 

ing? 

A.  Yes,  some  little. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  you  had  that  oooyeraaticm  ? 

A*  In  his  own  house. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  party  setoff? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  into  his  house,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  might  that  be  ? 

A.  It  might  be  between  six  and  nine ;  I  cannot  tell  the 
time,  for  I  was  not  working  that  morning,  there  was  such 
confusion  in  the  town. 

Q.  Had  every  body  given  up  work  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  working  that  mcnmg, 

Q.  Was  the  house  full  ? 

A.  No ;  there  was  Wilson  and  his  wife,  and  a  girl,  anda 
person  or  two. 

Q.  Where  did  aU  the  party  come  froai  that  marched  out 
afterwards  ? 

Am  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q«  You  had  a  little  conversation,  just  state  k  to  ua  as  &r 
as  you  recollect  ? 

A*  The  conversation  was  very  trifling ;  I  asked  what  was 
the  news  of  the  morning — ^he  said  there  was  little,  there  had 
been  a  confused  night ;  he  said  he  heard  there  was  a  party 
gone  away  to  Glasgow— and  I  told  him  I  heard.  u>  too,  I 
had  heard  it  several  timea  b^re  I  went  to  his  house,  which 
was  the  cause  of  my  going  to  his  house  to  inquire. 

Q.  You  thought  he  could  giva  you  information  upon  it  ? 

A.  I  thought  he  would  know. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yon  ? 

A.  That  was  all  the  conversation  that  I  could  pointedly 
reooUect,  becanse  I  was:  no  time  there. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  learn  the  news  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yo«  when' you  went  there  ? 

A.  You  harre  heard  the  most  that  I  pointedly  said  dlr«ady. 
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Q.  Just  now  rqieat  it,  for  I  have  forgot  it-*JttTe  you  for- 
got it  too  ? 

A,  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  forgot  what  you  said  just  now  to  me  ? 

J.  I  am  on  oath. 

Q.  You  are  upon  oath,  that  is  one  reason  why  you  ought 
to  mind  what  you  are  about — state  to  us  again  what  conver- 
sation took  place  between  you  and  Wilson  when  you  went 
to  the  house  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  what  news  there  was  this  morning;  and 
he  said  he  had  heard  there  was  a  party  had  gone  to  Glas- 
gow ;  and  aays  !» '<  Is  that  all  the  news  ?^  or  something  to 
that  purpose,  but  I  could  not  positively  attend  to  the  words, 
it  is  a  good  while  since.  I  said  I  had  heard  so  too,  for  I  had 
heavdit «  d<M»n  of  times  before  I  w»t  there;  and  I  do  not 
remember  much  more  conversation  that  happened* 

Q.  Give  us  that  little? 

A.  There  might  be  some  common  observations,  but  there 
was  nothing  that  I  r^coUect, 

Q.  You  mean  to  itate  upon  your  oath  that  you  recollect 
nothing  more  f 

Lord  President. — Was  there  any  thing  more  passed,  or 
mil 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing ;  there  might  be  some  other 
common  observations,  but  I  was  no  time  in  the  house. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuHock.-^That  you  mean  to  state  then,  do 
|ou? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  the  party  marched  with  the 
flag,  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ? 

A.  It  might  be  an  how  and  a  hal^  or  an  hour,  I  could 
not  positively  state  the  identical  lime,  but  it  was  near  an 
hour. 

Q.  Yo^  say  you  went  in  the  night  before,  and  had  some 
conversadon  with  Bobertson  and  Stevenson. 

Idyrd  President. — ^You  understcfid  there  was  another  party 
had  marched  off  before  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Mr  Serjeant  Hullodt.m^It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  party  you  saw  marched  off? 
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A,  It  might  be  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Q.  The  night  before  there  was  great  confusion,  and  you 
were  not  there  a  long  time  ? 
A*  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  see  Wilson  in  his  own  house  P 
A.  No,  I  did  noU 
Q.  You  swear  to  that  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  did  not  see  Wilson  at  any  part  ot 
the  time  you  were  in  the  house  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say  whether  he  was  down  at  my  fa- 
ther's-in-law  hearing  the  papers  that  night  or  not. 

Q.  But  in  his  own  house  you  did  not  see  him  ? 
A,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  the  persons  any  arms  with  them  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  You  saw  none  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  You  saw  none  when  Stevenson  spoke  to  you  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  did  at  that  time,  he  had  a  pike  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  gun  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  left  the  house  that  night,  did  you  go  di- 
rectly home  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  bed  probably  ? 

J.  No ;  I  went  out  to  my  father^s  afterwards,  which  is 
near  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  You  went  out  again  afterwards  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Wilson's  again  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  your  father^s  P 

A.  I  smoked  a  pipe  with  him — I  might  be  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  party  there  P 

A.  No,  none  but  the  family. 

Q.  Was  Robertson  there,  or  Stevenson  ? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  Howat? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Wilson? 

A*  No,  none  but  my  three  brothers  and  sister. 

Q.  Did  you  then  return  home  to  bed  ? 

A»  Ay,  as  fast  as  I  could  run  ahnost;  it  was  very  wel. 


Anduew  Sheabeb — ^voom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuBock. 

Q^  You  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  do  not  you  P 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Ever  since  I  knew  any  thing  almost;  he  was  a  neigb- 
bour. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  club  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  What  did  they  call  it  f 

A.  They  called  it  the  Union  Club,  or  Class. 

Q.  Had  you  any  colours  belonging  to  that  club  P 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  Union  flag  at  Strathaven  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  at  Strathaven  P 

A.  I  heard  of  such  a  thing  that  day  the  armed  party 
inarched  away,  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  but  not  before. 

0.  Who  was  the  president  of  your  club? 

A.  There  was  no  president. 

Q.  Who  was  the  class  leader,  or  whatever  you  call  it  P 

A.  We  elected  one  the  first  month,  and  we  never  electa 
ed  no  more — we  just  carried  on — I  do  not  know  whether 
Us  election  was  continued  or  not. 

Q.  What  was  his  name^  do  you  remember  i 

A.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

0*  What  did  you  call  him— class  leader,  or  president — 
or  what  ? 

A.  Class  leader. 

Q-  Where  did  you  meet  ^ 
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A.  In  the  prisoner's  house. 

Q-  Did  you  meet  once  a^week,  or  oftener  i 

A.  Once  a-week. 

Q.  What  might  be  the  night  selected  i 

A.  Monday  night 

Q.  What  time  did  you  meet  ? 

A.  After  the  post  came  home. 

Q.  After  the  newspaper  had  come  ? 

A.  Yesy  there  was  a  newspaper  that  came,  and  we  met  to 
read  it. 

Q.  What  newspaper  did  the  club  pitch  upcm  ? 

A.  The  Manchester  Observer. 

Q.  Any  other  ? 

A.  We  got  the  Spirit  of  the  Union. 

Q.  Any  thing  else  ? 

A.  The  Black  Book. 

Q.  The  Black  Book  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  that  come  from  ? 

A.  That  was  published  in  London^  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  Black  Book  in  London  ? 

A*  I  suppose  it  was  published  in  London— -I  do  not  re- 
collect. 

Q.  These  three  papers  you  read  every  Monday  night  ? 

A.  No,  only  the  Manchester  Observer. 

Q.  The  Manchest^  Observer  is  published  on  theSatnr- 
day,  is  it  not? 
A,  I  could  not  say — ^it  came  to  us  on  the  Monday  n%ht. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  might  there  be  now  ? 
A.  There  would  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty,  I 
think-«-or  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 
Q.  That  might  be  about  the  number  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  Stevenson  and  Morrison  members  of  your 
club? 

A.  Vio,  neither  of  them. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  names  i 
A.  There  was  Robert  Steel. 
Q.  That  is  the  last  witness  ? 

19 
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A.  I  suppose  it  was— and  James  WilsoDi  and  myself, 
aod  John  Hind. 

Q.  Was  Robertson  or  Morrison  In  itp 

A.  No,  neither  of  them. 

Q.  Yea  know  Robertson,  do  not  you— -and  Stevenson 
and  Morrison  ? 

An  I  know  Robertson— I  never  conversed  with  Steven- 
son. 

Q.  Bat  you  know  him  by  sight  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Whero  do  they  pnt  np  advertisements  find  proclama- 
tions, and  things  of  that  sort,  in  yoar  town  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  particular  places^ 
jast  the  house-end — the  gables  and  Sides  of  the  houses. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Address  put  up? 

i.  I  saw  it  after  it  was  put  up. 

Q.  You  saw  it  against  a  wall  I 

i<.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  it  against  the  wall? 

A.  It  might  be  on  the  Tuesday  or  the  Wednesday— •! 
think  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw  it. 

Q«  Was  there  more  than  one  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  the  first  that  I  read,  and  I  saw  one  before^ 
but  I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Where  was  that  which  you  read— 4iot  in  the  same 
place  as  the  other  ? 

i.  No,  it  was  not 

Q.  Two  different  papers  therefore? 

A.  Yes,  the  one  I  saw  the  first  day  was  at  a  great 
diitaace. 

Q.  Where  was  the  other  posted  that  you  read  on  the 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  i 

A,  At  the  house-end  of  William  Moor,  wright. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  whole  of  it  ? 

A.  I  read  part  of  it ;  I  cannot  say  whether  I  read  die 
whole  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  beginning  of  it? 

A.  I  thmk  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  ? 

VOL.  IL  K 
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J.  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  distance  of  time;  I  was  pay- 
ing  no  particular  attention  to  it« 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  could  not  tell  us  ham  it 
began  i 

J.  I  tkink  it  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Gceat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
.   Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  dated  ? 

A.  No»  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  dated. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  which  was  upon  it  i  you  saw  it  on 
the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  f 

J.  I  could  not  say  what  day  it  was  dated  on  neither. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  signed  ? 

A.  By  the  Committee  of  Organizationi  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  yon  remember  of  it  i 

A.  No,  there  was  an  address  to  the  soldiers  in  it. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin  now  that  part  of  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  I  recollect  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  in  it. 

Q.  Whdt  did  It  say  aboiit  the  soldiers — I  do  not  want 
the  words  ? 

A.  I  think  it  told  them  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Spain,  snd 
see  what  the  soldiers  there  had  accomplished ;  I  do  oot 
think  those  were  the  words. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  something  like  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  r  think  it  was ;  I  think  that  was  the  meaning  of 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  passage  in  it  which  matle 
any  impression  on  your  mind  ? 

A.  No,  there  was  none  that  made  a  particular  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  think  it  recommended  the  people  to  desist 
from  working. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do  then  ?  if  they  were  to  give  over 
working,  they  must  give  over  eating  and  drinking  ? 

A.  Till  they  had  got  their  rights,  I  think. 

Q-  They  were  to  give  over  working  till  they  got  their 
rights  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  rights  were  they  to  get  ? 

A*  That  was  a  thing  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  What  did  it  say  to  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  its  saying  any  thing  about  the 
rights. 
Q.  VVba^  not  what  they  we're  i 
A,  No,  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were. 
Q.  Did  you  give  over  work  f 
A.  No. 
Q.  Partly? 

A.  Yesy  I  did  $  I  did  not  give  it  over  wholly, 
Q.  Did  you  woHc  as  you  had  done  before  ? 
A.  No,  I  wrought  as  I  had  done  for  a  good  while  before 
ncarlj ;  not  quite  so  much.    I  had  been  bad  for  some  time 
before. 

Q.  Did  you  give  over  work  in  consequence  of  tliat 
Address.' 
A,  No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Look  upon  the  Jury,  and  tell  me  upon  your  oath^ 
did  you  not  cease  to  work  in  consequence  of  what  you  had 
read  in  that  Address  ? 
MrMiorray. — Is  not  that  leading  ? 
Mr  Serjeamt  HuOock. — Certainly  not. 
Lord  President. — ^What  was  your  reason  for  not  working 
so  much  as  before  i 

A,  I  wrought  nearly,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  I  did  be- 
fore, 

Ut  Serjeani  ffullock. — ^Can  you  tell  me  what  rights  those 
were  that  they  were  to  have  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  at  all. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  any  more  of  the  Address  i 
A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  part  of  it. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  began  ?  you  have  told  us  it  was 
I'ldressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  it  go  on  after  that  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  how  it  went  on  after  that. 
Q.  You  saw  it  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  ? 
A*  The  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  cannot  say  which  of 

days  it  was. 
Q*  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  see  it  before  that  i 
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J.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  to  read  it?     . 

A.  Not  to  read  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  last  words  in  the  p^er  below 
that  which  you  have  been  speaking  o^  aboat  the  Committee 
of  Organization  ? 

^.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  more  of  it  than  that 

Q.  You  have  been  out  of  health  i 

J.  Yes, 

Q.  How  long  had  yon  been  out  of  health  before  thisdme? 

A.  For  about  a  year  nearly. 

Q.  That  prevented  you  from  working  in  the  way  yoo  had 
worked  before  your  illness  began  i 

A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  But  you  did  work  to  a  certain  extent^  I  suppose? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  work  as  much  as  you  had  doDc 
the  preceding  week^  the  week  before  yott  saw  the  Address, 
the  week  after  you  saw  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  are  you? 

A.  A  weaver* 

Q.  Is  that  the  common  species  of  workmen  at  StrathaveD? 

A.  Mostly  weavers. 

Q.  Did,  or  did  not  the  weavers  of  Strathaven  in  geoerel 
give  over  working  after  that  Address  was  put  up  I 

A.  They  gave  over  working  upon  the  Monday  generally, 
but  after  that  I  do  not  know  what  they  did. 

Q.  Then,  in  general,  they  gave  over  working  on  the 
Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  Monday  are  yon  speaking  of?  the  Monday  be- 
fore the  marching  of  the  party  from  Strathaven  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wilson  is  a  hosier  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  working  hosier  ?  did  he  work  himsdf  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  wrought  himself. 
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Q.  Did  he  work  every  day  ?  was  he  a  regular  man  at  his 
work7 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  him  frequently  at 
his  work;  boL  whether  he  was  regalar  in  his  attention  to 
it|  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

J- No. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  Wilson's  on  the  5th  of  AprS  ?— I  am 
speaking  of  the  night  before  the  marching  ont. 

i<.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hour  were  you  there? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  between  ten  and  eleYen;  I  eannot 
say  preciiely. 

Q.  You  think  it  might  be  thereabouts  perhaps  ? 

i.  Ycs- 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  persons  there  besides  you  ? 

A,  There  were  a  great  number. 

Q.  Waa  he  himself  there? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

QL  And  there  were  a  great  number  of  others  i 

A  The  bouse  was  about  fiiU,  the  kitchen^ 

d  How  many  would  the  house  hoM  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? 

A.  I  think  it  might  hold  about  twenty  or  thirty  easily. 

Q.  It  was  quite  full  ? 

i.  It  was  standing  ^^  and  crowded. 

Q.  But  whether  it  was  quite  full,  you  cannot  say  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  them  say  ? 

A.  Shortly  after  I  went,  James  Watson  asked  me  if  I 
hsd  heard  the  news;  and  I  asked.  What  news  ?  and  he 
nidy  The  news  that  John  Torrence  had  brought  up.  I 
laid  «  Yes.'* 

Q.  What  did  he  say  then  7 

A.  He  said  no  more— that  was  all  that  passed. 

Q.  Was  there  no  other  conversation  between  you  and 
^7  other  person  in  the  house  ? 

A.  There  was  one  between  John  Stevenson  and  rae« 
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Q.  What  was  that? 

A*  I  had  beard  a  report  in  the  town  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  march  away  that  night,  and  I  went  up  to  see  and 
prevent  them ;  and  when  I  was  endeavouring  to  do  so,  Ste- 
venson said.  That  they  ought  to  send  me  to  Glasgow  with 
that  story;  and  I  said.  That  was  just  if  I  would  go  nysdf; 
and  he  said,  That  there  would  not  be  a  man  go  out  of  that 
house  that  night,  unless  they  went  with  them ;  and  when  I 
heard  that,  I  had  an  umbrella,  and  took  it  up  to  come  amjf 
and  he  called  for  a  pike,  and  I  came  out,  and  he  made  a 
flustering  at  something,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  stop  me. 

Q   Did  he  get  the  pike  ?. 

jt.  I  could  not  see  whether  he  did  or  not-r-I  just  camo 
off. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  pikes  there  i 

A.  I- saw  two  or  three  poles  standing  against  tlie  wal^ 
but  whether  they  were  pikes  or  not,  I  could  not  say* 

Q.  These  sort  of  things,  perhaps  i  {pike  staves,) 

A.  Yes;  those  sort  of  things — long  poles. 

Q.  Any  guns  ? 

A.  I  do  not  i^oUect  positively,  whether  I  saw  oae  gun 
er  not. 

Q*  You  cannot  recollect  tliat  ? 

A,  No,  it  is  just  like  a  dream  to -me. 

QU  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Three  Stones  near 
Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it— a  field  I 

Am  It  is  a  farm. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Strathaven  \ 

A.  It  would  be  half  a  mile,  or  thereby,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there? 

A*  I  have  been  there  many  a  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  night  of  Monday  or  Tues- 
day ? 

A.  I  was  there  on  the  night  of  Monday. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night  might  you  be  there  P 

A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  between  eight  and  ten. 

Q.  Was  it  light  or  dark  I 
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J.  It  was  dark. 

Q.  Very  dark  ? 

J.  Very  dark. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  do  at  tliat  time  of  night  ?  how^ 
many  of  you  were  there — ^you  could  not  be  alone  ? 

A.  There  was  a  good  number  there. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

J.  I  think  there  would  be  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  any  of  them  from  Strathaven — 
or  did  you  go  alone  ? 

J.  I  went  alone. 

QL  How  did  you  know  there  was  to  be  any  body  there 
but  yoQFself  ? 

Q.  I  heard  it  by  the  report  of  the  town. 

A.  How  long  did  you  continue  there  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  the  precise  time — I  think  about  half 
an  hoar. 

Q.  Did  yon  do  any  thing  all  that  time,  or  stand  looking 
at  the  sky  i 

A.  We  were  talking  most  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Was  any  body  there  that  yon  knew — ^was  Stevenson 
there? 

A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Was  Robertson  there  i 

A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Any  person  else  whom  you  can  tell  us  of — William 
Howat,  do  yon  know  him  ? 

-rf.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  i 

A,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  Stevenson  and  Robertson  were 
there? 

A*  Yes,  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  them,  or  did  you 
hear  them  say  any  thing  to  the  meeting  i 

A.  I  heard  them  propose  to  the  meeting  to  go  out  to 
borrow  arms. 

Q.  How  were  they  to  borrow  them — what  were  they  to 
ioi 

A,  They  never  said  what  they  were  to  do  with  them. 
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Q.  But  how  were  they  to  get  them  i 

J.  They  were  just  to  seek  the  lend  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  Bay? 

A.  They  said  they  would  either  seek  the  lend  of  them, 
or  borrow  them,  I  cannot  soy  which. 

Q.  Did  they  mention  what  friends  they  meant  to  appi;  to 
to  borrow  arms  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  were  those  arms  to  be  borrowed  i 

A.  They  never  said. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do  with  them  ?  • 

A.  They  never  said  what  they  were  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  How  happened  it  to  be  talked  aoout  borrowing  arms, 
and  then  to  say  nothing  what  they  would  do  with  themf 

A^  I  do  not  know ;  we  happened  to  be  talking  to  them. 

Q.  You  were  there  half  an  hour  P 

A:  Yes. 

Q.  Did  this  conversation  about  borrowing  arms  continue 
all  that  time  ? 

A,  Most  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  it  ?  t^ 

A.  Some  said  it  would  be  a  very  imprudent  step  to  bo^      jj 
row  arms  ?  , 

Q.  Why  imprudenti  unless  they  went  off? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that*  ji 

Q.  What  was  agreed  upon  at  last  i  \ 

A.  There  was  nothing  agreed  on  at  all.  i 

Q,  Did  you  say  any  thing  at  all  i  ;, 

A*  Yes,  I  said  it  was  but  a  very  imprudent  step. 

Q.  What  to  do  I 

A*  To  borrow  arms.  ji 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  Because  I  thought  they  might  bring  dangct  on  them- 
selves. 

Q.  What  in  borrowing  arms  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  harm  is  there  in  it  ? 

A.  ^fter  the  Address  was  posted  up,  it  might  be  alleged 
they  were  going  to  use  them  against  the  government. 

Q.  Was  that  given  as  a  reason  at  the  meeting  ? 
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A.  Na 

Q.  That  was  yonr  private  diooghts  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  ground  of  your  oi^positum  to  this  propo- 
ntioD? 

JIfr  Iftcrroy.— This  is  the  private  opinion  of  the  witnesfly 
which  is  not  evidence. 

Lord  Prmdent. — I  think  it  is  evidence*  He  had  per« 
snaded  them  not  to  do  it*  because  after  the  address  it  might 
be  construed  they  were  to  be  used  against  the  government. 

Mr  Murrcof. — Is  not  that  the  private  opinion  of  the  wit- 
ness? 

Lord  PresidefU.'^Yea.  If  a  man  says  he  thinks  a  thing, 
have  not  you  permission  to  ask  why  be  thinks  so  i 

Mr  ATtirray^-— What  a  party  thinks  is  an  internal  state 
of  reasoning  in  his  mind*  so  fiur  as  he  says  any  thing  that  is 
evidence^  I  apprehend ;  but  so  far  as  a  witness  says,  I  said 
this  for  snch  and  such  reasons  which  I  did  not  expIaiUf 
that  is  no  part  of  the  res  gesta  at  that  meeting.  But  sup^ 
posing  he  had  five  hundred  reasons,  all  of  which  might 
make  him  say  one  thing  or  another,  is  he  entitled  to  give 
oD^  two,  three,  four,  or  any  number  of  those  reasons  for 
bis  opinion.  I  apprehend  that  his  internal  reason,  whether 
it  consists  of  one  reason  or  five  hundred,  or  good  or  bad, 
is  no  part  of  the  res  gesta  at  that  meeting. 

Lord  President. — It  explains  the  reason  he  dissuaded 
them  from  borrowing  arms,  a  thing  in  itself  quite  innocent. 

iir  ilftf rroy.— But  it  is  giving  his  opinion. 

Lord  President.'^U  yon  chuse  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  I  will  put  it. 

Mr  Murray. — I  submit  I  should  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  My  point  is  this :  The  witness  says  he  objected  to 
the  borrowing  arms ;  then  the  witness  is  asked  his  reason 
ibr  dissuading  them  from  borrowing  arms.  Now  the  point 
I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  is  this :  that 
whatever  the  witness  says  to  the  meeting  is  part  of  the  re9 
gukiy  and  may  be  given  in  evidence.  I  understood  that 
was  the  opinion  settled  this  morning,  and  that  it  forms  evi- 
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dence  though  the  prisoner  is  not  there,  becuase  connected 
with  the  conspiracy.  But  then  I  submit  that  the  internal 
reasons  of  the  witness,  which  he  does  not  utter,  are  not  the 
subject  of  evidence,  because  the  witness  may  have  a  great 
variety  of  reasons.  He  says  I  am  against  borrowing  armS| 
and  none  of  the  reasons  are  expressed.  If  he  expresses 
them  to  the  meeting,  it  gives  a  character  to  the  roeetiDg; 
but  what  he  retains  in  his  breast,  and  does  not  deliver  to 
the  meeting,  I  submit  is  in  no  shape  to  be  given  in  evidence. 
But  a  variety  of  things  may  happen  at  a  meeting ;  there 
may  be  a  variety  of  things,  A  man  may  state  an  objection 
to  do  a  particular  thing ;  he  may  have  reasons  which  may 
give  a  different  aspect  to  what  he  uttered  at  the  time.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  he  is  telling  truth 
or  falsehood,  because  it  is  kept  in  his  own  breast,  and  then 
it  comes  out  without  any  means  of  contradicting  it,  or  de- 
fending the  person  against  whom  it  is  adduced.  I  submit 
this  is  not  evidence ;  nay,  that  it  wouM  be  most  dangerous 
if  such  evidence  were  admitted. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — It  b  not  evidence  that  affects  the 
panel. 

Lord  President. — He  is  entitled  to  explain  himself— it 
would  discredit  the  witness  if  he  could  not  give  a  reason  for 
doing  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^The  Court  are  not  de- 
ciding that  what  passed  in  his  breast  is  a  fact  against  the 
prisoner.  If  he  was  to  say  that  his  reason  for  doing  it  was 
because  he  thought  so  and  so,  that  would  be  no  evidence; 
but  he  says  I  thought  something  criminal  might  be  imputed 
to  their  act  if  they  borrowed  arms ;  that  is  no  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  that  there  was  something  criminal, 
but  it  is  merely  a  reason  for  dissuading  them — 1  thought  it 
was  imprudent,  and  so  far  it  was  heard,  but  it  is  no  evidence 
of  a  fact  against  the  prisoner.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  Court  mean  to  lay  down  as  a  general 
position,  that  what  passes  in  a  man's  mind  is  evidence 
against  a  party  charged,  nor  do  I  understand  the  question 
to  be  so  put  or  intended. 
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Mr  Serjeant  lIuHock.^^Y on  say  you  opposed  that  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  person  who  opposed  that  propo- 
sition that  was  made  to  borrow  arms  ? 

ji.  No,  I  believe  there  were  some  others  opposed  it  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  their  opposition  ? 

jt.  No,  none  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

jl.  They  said  they  thought  it  woukl  be  very  dangerous 
for  the  folk  themselves ;  I  think  that  was  the  reason  they 
gave,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance  of  time^  and  I  was  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Who  made  the  proposition  ? 

J,  I  think  it  was  Stevenson. 

Q.  Did  any  body  second  it  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  meeting  you  attended  of  that  party  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  were  a  member  of  any  so- 
ciety there  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  ^ 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  secretary  or  president,  or  whoever  took 
care  of  the  concerns  ? 

J.  I  told  you  before  that  there  was  no  president — ^tliat 
there  was  a  class-leader. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  You  said  you  knew  Wilson,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  just  now  with  regard  to  what  passed  at  a 
meeting  on  a  Monday  evening  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Wilson  at  that  meeting  ? 
A.  No,  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  some  time  i^  with  regard  to  a  sort  of 
society  that  took  in  certain  newspapers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  mentioned  some  of  the  members  of  the 
society — ^tell  me  the  names  oF  the  members  of  the  society 
as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  There  was  James  Wilson^  Robert  Steel,  myself, 
James  Donald,  William  Martin,  William  Ritchie,  John 
Hind,  James  Thompson,  Peter  Cunningham,  William 
Scott,  Thomas  Somenrille. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  others  i 

A.  No,  I  think  there  were  more,  but  I  cannot  remember 
them  now* 

Q.  That  meeting  ceased  in  January  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  What  time  in  January  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  between  the  10th  and  the  90th  of 
January,  but  what  time  I  cannot  say. 


James  ELibdie,  Esq.  called  again. 
Examined  by  iJie  Lord  Advocoie. 

Q.  Are  you  an  acting  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  this 
county  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Glasgow  in  the  Ist  of  April  f 

A,  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  people  in  the  course  of  the 
week  immediately  preceding  that  in  this  town  \ 

A.  Quiet  in  general. 

Q.  Were  all  the  people  employed  as  usual  ? 

A.  In  general. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  occur  particular  in  the  course  of  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  1st,  and  Sunday  the  Sd  of  April  f 

A.  There  was  a  radical  Address  posted  up  through  the 
street. 
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Q.  What  did  that  AddreBs  purport  to  be? 

A.  Addreised  to  the  people  of  Eogland  and  Ireland. 

Q.  What  date  did  it  bear? 

A.  The  Ist  of  Aprils  I  think. 

Q.  What  were  the  contents  of  it  ? 

A.  There  was  something  addressed  to  overturn  the 
constitution. 

Q.  Was  there  any  address  to  the  soldiers  in  it? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  How  was  it  signed  i 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was  signed  by  any  person. 

Q.  Did  it  bear  to  be  signed  by  order  of  any  party  i 

A.  By  order  of  the  Committee  for  the  Organization  of  a 
Provisional  Government. 

Q.  You  saw  this  posted  up  i 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  i 

A,  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  When  so  posted  up  i 

A*   xes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  of  them  i 

A.  I  saw  a  good  number. 

Q.  All  over  the  town  i 

A.  All  over  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Q.  Did  you  take  down  or  remove  those  Addresses  ? 

A.  I  removed  one,  and  attempted  to  remove  another. 

Q.  You  took  it  down  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  in  possession  of  tliat  Address  you  so  took 
down? 

A.  lam. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ? 

(7^  witness  produced  ii.) 

Q.  That  is  the  Address  you  took  down— where  i 

A.  It  was  off  a  well  in  this  town. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  publi- 
cation produced  upon  the  town  of  Glasgow  i 

A.  Yes,  I  had. 

Q.  Describe  it  to  the  Jury  ? 
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A.  People  ID  general  turned  out  from  their  work  idto- 
gether ;  the  town  seemed  filled  with  strangers  very  mach; 
and  the  working  class  of  people  ceased  to  woric,  and  diey 
were  going  about  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in  the  streets. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  streets  yourself? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  people  walk  in  common  ? 

A.  In  general ;  but  there  were  several  parties  that  march- 
ed in  an  orderly  way^  as  military  men  do. 

Q.  Keeping  step? 

A.  Keeping  step — four  alnreast,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  there  a  considerable  number  of  those  parties? 

A.  I  think  I  saw  three  or  four  upon  the  Monday. 

Q.  Was  there  any  alarm  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants  io 
general  ?  was  there  any  thing  that  shewed  that  alarm  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  Fears  for  private  property  in  general 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  steps  ia  consequence  i 

A.  The  magistrates  issued  a  proclamation  upon  the  Sun- 
day. 

Q.  Directing  what  ? 

A.  Directing  all  well-disposed  persons  to  be  in  their 
houses  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  abd  after  that  the  shops 
would  be  shut  at  six. 

Q.  Did  they  order  them  to  be  shut  at  six  i 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  And  they  were  shut  ? 

A.  They  were  generally. 

Q.  Were  they  shut  earlier  ? 

A.  On  the  Wednesday  they  were  shut  by  three  o'clock 
throughout  the  whole  town. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  proceeding  on  Wed- 
nesilay  ? 

A»  The  town  seemed  to  have  more  strangers  in  it  on  that 
day  than  any  other,  and  reports  came  in  from  various  quar- 
ters, stating  that  the  radicals  were  marching  against  the 
town  in  great  force. 

Q.  Did  this  continue  for  most  of  that  week  ? 
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A.  It  did. 

Q.  Were  there  any  steps  taken  in  consequence  of  this 
for  the  general  safety  and  peace  of  the  town  ? 

A.  A  number  of  additional  constables  were  sworn  in  for 
the  county,  and  I  believe  the  town  magistrates  did  the  same, 
aod  great  reinforcements  of  military  were  brought  in. 

Q.  Besides  Glasgow,  did  you  see  those  placards  any 
where  else  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Bridge  Town  on  the  Sunday^  and  saw  a 
great  many  there. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? 

A.  I  think  I  saw  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  Posted  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  President, — Had  you  yourself  great  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  the  town  i 

A.  I  had. 


John  Steel,— iraom« 
Examined  by  Mr  SoUcitor-Gefieral. 

a  Do  you  live  at  Strathaven  i 

A.  Yes. 

a  You  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of  April  last? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  the  appearance  pf  a 
Prockmation  or  Address  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  what  day  i 

A.  It  made  its  appearance,  I  think,  upon  Sunday  the 
2dof  AprU. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  at  the  town  end. 

0.  Was  it  posted  up  upon  any  place  P 

A.  No. 

ft.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  ia  a  man's  hand. 
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Q,  Did  you  read  it  i  \ 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  read  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  vty  thing  of  what  it  contained  ?  : 

A.  I  really  cannot  say  that  I  can  particularly.  ! 

Q.  What  was  the  title  of  it,  do  you  recollect  I 

A.  I  really  cannot  say.  It  was  an  Address  to  the  People^ 
as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  it  say  any  thing  about  taking  up  arms  I  j 

A.  I  cannot  be  clear.  ^ 

Q.  Did  it  say  any  thing  about  rights  ? 

A   I  really  cannot  say  that ;  I  have  forgot 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  what  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it? 

A.  No.  I  only  heard  it  once  read,  and  I  really  cannot 
say  any  thing  about  it ;  but  it  was  an  Address  to  the  People. 

Lord  President, — Who  did  it  appear  to  come  from^  or 
to  be  issued  by  \ 

A.  Some  committee^  I  think ;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr  SclicUor'-Generdl. — You  heard  it  read. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  say  any  thing  about  desisting  from  work  ? 

A,  I  really  am  not  clear  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  give  over  work  after  that  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  not  in  consequence  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  give  over  work  after  that  Address  appeared  ? 

A.  No,  I  went  to  work  as  usual  on  the  Monday  following. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  after. 

^.   jces. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  continue  i 

A.  I  went  to  work  between  five  and  six  in  the  momingi 
and  continued  at  work  till  between  seven  and  eight  that 
same  evening. 

Q.  And  after  between  seven  and  eight  you  stopped,  did 
you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  worked  no  more  that  day  ? 

A.  No  more  that  day,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 
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Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  observe  how  people  were  work- 
ing at  that  time  ? 

A.  There  was  a  lad  came  into  the  shop  and  told  me  the 
rest  of  the  shops  were  not  working,  and  I  dropped  on  occa- 
sion of  that;  he  came  in  abont  eight  o'clock,  and  told  me 
the  rest  were  all  strack^  and  I  stopped  in  ccMisequence  of 
that 

Q.  Can  you  say,  from  your  observation^  whether,  after 
that  Address  appeared,  there  was  any  difference  in  the  state 
of  working  among  the  people  ? 

A  Yes,  there  was  a  diffbrence— people  appeared  to  have 
relaxed. 

Q.  Who  had  that  Address  you  have  been  speaking  of? 
J*  William  Nemo  had  it 
Q.  And  he  read  it  to  yon  i 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  afterwards  ? 
A.  I  saw  one  afterwards  posted  up,  bat  I  did  not  read  it; 
it  appeared  to  be  the  sam^  Address. 

Crosf^ececmined  by  Mr  Murray. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  Wilson  on  Wednesday  I 

-rf.  Yes. 

CI  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A,  I  think  he  was  at  his  business  like  as  ordinary. 

Re-ewcMwned  by  Mr  SoUcitor-General. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  upon  Wednesday  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  working  ? 

A.  I  cannot  be  dear  on  that ;  but  he  was  standing  at  his 
Ijcnch  like  as  ordinary. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  work  on  the  Wednesday  ? 

^.  I  cannot  say ;  he  was  standing  at  his  bench  like  as  or- 
dinary. 

Afr  JfttfToy.— You  have  no  distinct  recollection  whether 
▼01.  n.  i^ 
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be  was  working;  bat  as  I  understand  you^  to  the  best  of 
your  recollection^  he  was  ? 

^.  No. 

Ijord  President. — ^He  sud  that  he  was  working  iii  his  or- 
dinary way  $  but  then  he  said  he  was  standing  at  his  benchi 
but  hecould  not  say  whether  he  was  working  or  not 

J.  I  think  he  was  working,  but  I  really  cannot  positively 
say.  I  cannot  say  wheth^  he  wiis  Really  working,  or  stand- 
ing at  Che  bench.  • 

Lord  President. — ^You  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
working  at  any  other  ordinary  time  ? 

J.  He  was  rather  backward,  and  I  really  cannot  say  po- 
sitively. 

Mr  Drummond. — Y/e  will  read  the  Addrteis. 

The  Address  was  read  asJoBamsz 

Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Greiit  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Friends  and  Countrymeh^-^RouS^firont  that  torpid  state 
into  which  we  have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at 
length  compdled,  firotn  iheeiiEtreoiity  of  oii^  sufferings,  and 
the  contempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redress^  to  as- 
sert our  rights  at  the  hazard  of  6iir  lives,  atid' to  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  real  motives,  which,  (if  not  misre|^resaited 
by  designing  men,  would  have  united  all  ranks,)  have  re« 
duced  us  to  take  up  arms,  fbr  the  redress  of  dur  common 
grievances.  The  numerous  public  meetings  held  through- 
out the  countiry,  have  demonstrated  to  you  that  the  interest 
of  all  classes  are  the  same ;  that  the  protection  of  the  life 
and  property  of  the  rich  man,  is  the  interest  of  the  poor 
man;  and  in  return,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect 
the  poor  fron  the  iron  grasp  of  despotism,  for  wheii  its  vic- 
tims are  exhadsted  in  the  lower  circles,  there  is  lio  assurance 
but  that  its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the  upper;  for 
once  set  in  motion^  it  will  continue  to  move  till  a  succession 
of  victims  Yall.  Our  prinoplcs  are*  few,  and  founded  dn  the 
basis  of  our  constitution,  which  were  purchased  vrith  the 
dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to 
transmit  to  posterity  unsulUed,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ; 
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equality  of  rights  (hot  oF  property)  is  the  object  for  which 
we  contend,  and  iVhich  we  cofisider  as  die  only  security  for 
otir  Kberdes  wd  lives.  Let  tis  shew  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  that  lawless  sanguinary  rabble  which  our  oppressors 
would  persuade  the  Iiigher  di^les  we  are^  but  a  brave  and 
generous  people  determined  to  be  fi^e ;  Liberty  or  Death, 
is  our  motto ;  and  we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in  triumph^ 
or  return  no  more.  Soldiers!  shall  you,  countrymen^  bound 
by  tk  sacred  obh'gation  of  an  oath  to  defend  your  country 
and  your  king  from  enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms  of  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, and  at  once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  military  despots 
isn^  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a  cruel  faction^  those  feel- 
ings whicli  you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 
Soldiers  !  turn  your  eyes  towards  Spain,  and  there  behold 
the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  union  of  soldiers  anid 
dtizens.  Look  to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold  the  yoke 
of  hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unanimous'  ieish  of  the 
people  and  the  soldiery,  happily  accomplished  without  blood- 
shed ;  and  shall  you,  who  taught  those  soldiers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight  those  of  your  own  country  ? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  I  Come  forward  then  at  once,  and  free 
your  country  and  your  king  from  the  power  of  those  that 
ha?e  held  them  too  too  long  in  thraldom.  fViends  and 
countrymen !  the  eventful  period  has  now  arrived  when  the 
serrices  of  all  will  be  required  for  the  forwarding  of  an  ob- 
ject so  universally  wished,  and  so  absolutely  necessary. 
Come  forward  then,  and  asbist  those  who  baV^  begun  in  the 
completion  of  so  arduous  a  task^  and  support  the  laudable 
efforts  which  we  are  about  to  make,  to  replade  to  Britons 
those  rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  sweep  frbm  our  shores  that  corruption 
which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dignity  of  man.  Owing 
to  the  misrepresentations  which  have  gone  abroad  with  r&* 
gard  to  our  intentions.  We  think  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  declare  inviolable  all  public  and  private  property;  and  we 
hereby  call  upon  all  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  others,  to 
suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of  every  description,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  those  guilty  of  such  offencesi  that  they  may 
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receive  that  punishment  which  rach  violation  of  justice  de- 
mands. In  the  present  state  of  affairs^  and  dunng  the  con- 
tinuation of  so  momentous  a  struggle,  we  earnestly  request 
of  all  to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and  after  this  day, 
the  first  of  April^  and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their 
rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  re- 
commence until  he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  dis- 
tinguish the  freeman  from  the  slave,  viz.  that  of  ^ving  con- 
sent to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  We  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  public  works,  and  all 
others,  to  stop  the  one  and  shut  up  the  other  until  order  is 
.  restored^  as  we  will  be  accountable  for  no  damages  which 
.  may  be  sustained,  and  which^  after  this  public  intimation* 
they  can  have  no  claim  to.  And  we  hereby  give  notice  to 
all  those  who  shall  be  found  carrying  arms  against  those  who 
intend  to  regenerate  their  country,  and  to  restore  its  inha- 
bitants to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall  consider  them  as 
traitors  to  their  country  and  enemies  to  their  kin^  and 
treat  them  as  such.— 'By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Organ- 
ization for  forming  a  Provisional  Government.  Glasgow, 
1st  April,  18S0. — Britons  !  God«  justice,  the  wishes  of  all 
good  men,  are  with  us ;  join  together  and  make  it  one  cause, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  hail  the  day  when  the 
standard  of  liberty  shall  be  raised  on  its  native  soil. 

Archibald  Browvlee— ^tn>ryi. 

Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuUeci. 

Q.  What  are  you? 
A.  A  clock-maker. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  occupy  yourself  in  the  making  of  stock- 
ings, or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? 
J.  Sometimes. 

Q.  When  the  other  trade  was  slack  probably  i 
J.  Just  for  a  bit  of  amusement. 
Q.  Do  you  know  James  Wilson  of  Strathaven? 
J.  Yes. 
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a  Did  you  ever  work  at  his  house  upon  any  stocking 
frame,  or  any  machine  he  had  i 

A.  Yes,  I  have  occasionally. 

CL  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  Dp  you  remember  the  time  of  the  marching  of  some 
people,  from  Strathaven  towards  Glasgow,  in  April  last  \ 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q,  Did  you  see  them  march  out  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  But  you  remember  the  day  probaUy  ? 

A  Ido. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it,  and  what  day  of  the 
montb-^was  it  on  a  Thursday  i 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was,  but  the  day  of  the  month  I  do 
not  know, 

Q.  Did  you  see  at  Strathaven,  any  Address  or  Procla- 
mation posted  against  any  of  the  walls  there  P 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  that  ? 

A.  Upon  the  Sunday  before  they  took  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  see  more  than  one  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  two  or  three  ? 

Q.  At  different  places^  were  they  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  diflferent  parts  of  the  town  f 

A.  Yes,  three  I  think,  two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  you  read  them  f 

A,  I  read  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  Jt  say,  about  things  or  persons,  do  you 
remember? 

A,  No^  I  do  not  remember  the  half  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  ronember  a  quarter  of  it  P 

A,  No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  remember  the  language^  but  I 
voaldknowitif  Isawit. 

Q.  Look  at  that— is  that  the  same  ?  {the  paper  produced 
h  Mr  Hardie.) 

A,  I  think  it  is  the  same,  but  1  am  not  very  sure. 

Q.  Did  the  Address  which  you  saw  against  the  walls  at 

Strathaven,  begin  as  this  docs  f 
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A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Ixx)k  at  it,  (j7r(K&<c»;ig*  ano^iWr  Aan(Ut0.) 

Mr  Murray, — I  apprehend  that  cannot  be  shewn  him 
unless  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.'^The  way  I  propose  this  in  evi- 
dence,  is  that  the  witness  has  stated  he  saw.  several  plactids 
of  the  same  description  at  Stratbaven ;  fmd  be  stated  if  be 
saw  one  he  should  know  whether  it  was  the  same  or  nat ; 
now  I  apprehend  it  is  imnvitojal  whether  the  docmneat  is 
evidence  or  not^  because  the  question  is,  whether  he  saw  an 
Address  of  this  sort  upon  the  walls  I 

Lord  Chief  Baron  ShephercL-^Camxot  he  say  whether  be 
saw  a  paper  of  that  sort  on  the  walls  i 

Mr  Serjeant  HuBock.^^A  certain  portion  of  the  other  is 
torn  off,  but,  if  the  Court  thinks  it  objectionably  I  had 
rather  abandon  it  than  argue  it,  because  it  is  wasting  time. 

Lord  Pr^jtdm^.-— He  thinks  it  began  in  that  way  ? 

Mr  Serjeant  Hullock.^Did  the  Adilress  you  si^w  begin 
as  that  does  P 

J.  It  did. 

Q.  Read  as  far  as  you  recollect  it  being  the  same. 

A.  I  think  the  first  part  of  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  Read. 

J.  The  two  or  three  first  lines  of  it  fure  the  same* 

Q.  Read. 

A.  <<  Roused  from  that  torpid  stiite^  ia  which  we  have 
have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  w6  are  at  length,"'-it 
b^an  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  did  not  end  diere  ? 

A.  No^  I  cannot  say  how  far;  I  paid  very  little  attention 
to  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  began  in  that  way  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  but  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  it 

Q.  Do  you  see  those  word%  *^  our  principles  are  few?'' 
were  those  words  in  the  Address,  or  any  of  them  that  you 
saw  at  Strathaven  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  ? 

Q.  You  sometimes  amuse  yourself  by  working  at  Mr 
Wilson's  ? 
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A.  I  do.  -  r,   I 

Q.  Yon  are  In  the  habit  of  seeing  him  there  then  i 
A.  Every  day  when  he  is  at  home. 

Q.  Do  yoU  iremembev/  working  at.  Mr  Wikmfs  house 
immediately  before  they  took  up  arms  i 

A.  On  Ihe  Wejn^^dliy  befeie. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  company  at  his  house  that  day  ? 

J.  Nothing  but  what  was  usual ;  there  were  a  great 
number  of  people  going  and  mming^  but  it^was  the  eustom 
of  the  houie;  there  ware  always  a  great  number  of  people 
coming  to  the  house. 

Q.  And  they  were  so  on  that  day  ?  .  , 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  might  the  nature  o£  their  business  be  ? 

A.  They  were  just  such  people  as  used  to  go  about  the 
house;  he  was  a  man  that  W(»rked  with  the  files,  and  in  the 
hardware  line* 

Q.  Didlie  work  at  gnn-flints»  and  gOn-Iodssi  and  things 
of  that  sort? 

A.  Yes,  very  frequently. 

Q.  Had  he  a  vice  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  soldered  white  iron  and  tin,  and  things 
of  that  sort 

Q.  He  used  to  ocoupyiliimself  that  way,  did  he  ? 

A  Hedid. 

Q.  Was  that  his  business  i 

4'  He  was  a  stocking-maker  by  business,  but  he  did  this, 
and  made  his  bread  by  it  occasionally. 

Q.  Had  he  any  arms  In  the  house  that  you  know.of  ? 

A.  He  had  an  old  pistol,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
in  his  house  at  that  time  or  not ;  he  was  repairing  a  piatol 
some  days  before  that  for  a  man  in  the  town,  but  I  do  not 
tUnk  it  was  in  a  state  that  it  would  have  fired. 

Q*  He  was  repairing  one  i 

A.  Yes,  he  had  been  repairing  one. 

Q.  Had  he  any  sword  which  you  knew  of? 

A.  He  had  an  old  sword,  which. he  cut  in  two  on  the 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

Q*  Did  he  sharpen  it  when  it  was  cut  i 
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J.  He  sharpened  the  point  of  one  of  the  ends  ? 

Q.  How  long  had  he  had  that  sword,  think  you?  was  it  a 
family  piece  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  saw  it  in  the  house  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  rememberj  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  any 
person  coming  to  Mr  Wilson's,  with  any  message  of  any 
sort? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  person ;  I  think  I  recollect  aomc 
person  calling,  and  I  heard  him— overheard  him,  he  was 
not  in  the  same  apartment  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Wilson's  answer  i 

A.  No^  I  heard  him  say  it  was  a  wet  night,  he  could  not  go. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  message  was  to  him,  and  did 
you  hear  what  Wilson  said  in  reply  to  him  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  hear;  I  could  not  say  what  the  words 
were,  nor  the  substance. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  it  was  a  wet  night,  and  he  could 
not  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  what  the  message  was  I 

A.  No,  he  was  to  go  somewhere  up  the  town. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  P 

A.  He  was  to  go  to  see  some  person. 

Q.  What  person  was  that  that  he  was  to  go  to  see; 
where  did  die  man  come  from  P 

A,  Icould  not  say ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was ;  I 
could  not  make  sense  of  it 

Q.  What,  did  the  man  say  he  was  to  go  somewhere  ap 
the  town  P 

A.  Yes,  to  see  some  person  in  the  town ;  but  whether  it 
was  a  townsman  or  another  person,  I  cannot  say ;  he  was 
often  sent  for  in  that  way. 

Q.  His  being  often  sent  for  was  no  reason  you  should 
shut  your  ear  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it 

Q.  Whom  was  he  to  go  to  see  ?  you  could  hear  that,  and 
you  heard  him  say  it  was  a  wet  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Allan  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Where  does  he  live  ? 

A.  On  Ball-Green. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  at  that  time  by  the  person  who 
wasaddresdngWilson,  about  William  Allan  of  Ball-Green  ? 

A.  There  was  something  said  about  William  Allan  that 
dayi  but  I  cannot  say  what  it  was. 

Q,  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  William  Allan  at  this 
amversation? 

A.  No|  I  do  not  think  there  was  at  that  time^  but  I  was 
lold  after. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any  thing  about  William 
Allan  at  that  time  i 

A.Vo. 

d  When  was  the  talk  about  William  Allan  of  Ball- 
Green. 

i.  Some  days  after  I  was  told  he  had  been  sent  for. 

Q.  You  say  that  Wilson  excused  himself  on  account  of 
the  wet  night  ? 

i.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  out  after  that  ? 

A.  When  I  came  out  into  the  kitchen  he  was  out. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  adjoining  room  ? 

if.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  out  into  the  kitchen  where  this 
conversation  had  taken  place,  he  was  out  of  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  least  he  was  not  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  while  you  were  there  P 

A  No. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  him  after  that  before  the  turn  out  ? 

A,  Mo,  I  never  did. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  him  turn  out  the  next  day  ? 

A,  No,  I  did  not. 

Q'  You  say  that  you  saw  Wilson  sharpen  the  sword, 
how  did  he  sharpen  it  ? 

A.  By  cutting  the  corners  off  and  making  a  point, 

Q.  How  did  he  sharpen  it  after  it  was  cut  ? 

21 
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A.  It  was  cat  off  with  a  chisel^  and  that  brought  it  to  a 
point 

Q.  Then  did  he  sharpen  it  afiei:  .that  P 

A.  No  other  way,  only  by  pointing  it 

Mr  Drumm(md*r^}How  the  dedaration. 

Mr  MonteiA. — ^My  Lord,  as  my  Learned  Friend  h  go- 
ing tp  put  in  evidence  the  declaration  of  the  prisener,  I 
think  it  right  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  what  was 
stilted  by  the  first  witness  as  to  that  declaration.  Mr  Alton 
stated,  in  a  variety  of  different  forms,  that  be  had  lepie* 
sented  to  the  prisoner  <*  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be 
candid  ;**  he  acknowledged  having  said  to  the  prisoner,  diat 
if  he  had  been  placed  in  the  same  situation,  he  would  teQ  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth ;  and  that  <^  it  would  b&  better 
for  the  priscmer  to  tell  the  whole  truth,"  but  warning  him 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  state  any  thing  to  cri- 
minate himself.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny 
that  a  declaration  of  a  prisoner  is  good  evidence^  provided 
the  taking  of  it  be  attended  with  all  that  caution  which  the 
law  regards  with  so  much  jealousy.  There  are  so  many 
motives  that  may  induce  a  person  to  criminate  himself 
against  the  truth,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  guard  with 
aU  possible  caution  a  declaration  of  a  prisoner  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Your  Lordship  knows,  that  in. Scotland  this 
is  carried  so  far,  that  a  confession  is  not  held  evidence  j^ 
se  ;  and  the  principle  on  which  this  proceeds  is,  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  may  lead  a  prisoner, 
under  examination  before  a  magistrate^  to  state  what  is  not 
consistent  with  the  truth  against  himself. 

My  Lord,  what  I  am  now  stating  is  also  agreeable  to 
the  English  law,  if  I  may  rely  upon  the  authority  of  Mr 
Phillips,  who  lays  it  down  in  the  broadest  terms.  He 
says,  in  page  86,  talking  of  the  confession  of  a  prisoner, 
*<  But  the  confession  must  be  voluntary,  not  obtained  by 
improper  influcaice^  nor  drawn  from  the  prisoner  by  means 
of  a  threat  or  promise/' 

Lord  Presideni.^-'Whst  editioa  do  you  quote  from  i 

Mr  MonteHh.^The  third  edition.  My  Lord,  it  is  here 
stated,  that  however  slight  the  promise  or  threat  may 
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have  beeiii  a  confession  so  obtained  cannot  be  received  in 
evideDce^  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  made  rather  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  of  interest, 
than  from  a  sense  of  guilt.  Now,  my  Lord,  it  may  perhaps 
be  said,  that  Mr  Aiton  neither  made  a  promise  nor  a 
threat;  but  your  Lordship,  in  estimating  the  value  or 
wdght  of  the  expressions  used,  must  take  into  your  consi- 
deration the  situation  of  the  person  who  makes  the  threat 
or  promise.  My  Lord,  this  was  not  a  private  individual, 
but  an  official  person — a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  detection  of  these  treasonable  practices 
which  were  going  on,  and  he^  in  that  situation,  being  a  per- 
son in  search  of  evidence  in  such  crimes,  telb  the  prisoner 
it  will  be  better  for  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  say  it  is  better  for  a  prisoner  to  tell  the  truth,  that 
be  has  been  guilty  of  High  Treason,  in  order  that  hiscon- 
kaiaa  may  go  to  the  Jury  as  evidence  of  High  Treason 
against  himself?  If  his  declaration  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
Jury,  could  it  be  fair  to  give  him  such  advice  f  Therefore, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  view  in  the  mind  of  this 
gentleman,  or^  at  least,  there  might  have  been  some  other 
new  in  his  mind;  and  if  he  said  it  is  better  for  you  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  prisoner  must  have  thought,  if  I  tell  all  the 
circumstances,  I  shall  be  recommended  to  a  pardon,  or  it 
may  so  far  palliate  the  offence,  that  this  may  not  be  brought 
in  evidence  against  me,  but  only  be  used  to  discover  other 
persons'  guilt,  or  to  lead  to  other  evidence,  and  not  be  laid 
before  the  Jury  as  evidence  against  myself.  It  is  quite  dear^ 
(and  that  is  suiHcient  for  me),  that  the  words  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, taken  in  connexion  with  his  situation,  and  with 
what  is  a  rational  interpretation  of  these  words  in  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner,  ijuust  be  held  equivalent  to  a  promise^  and, 
ss  Phillips  says,  however  slight  such  promise  may  be,  it 
is  sufficient,  I  i4)prehend,  your  Lordships  cannot  receive 
this  declaration.  The  law  is  stated  in  similar  terms  in 
the  case  <^  Thomas^  in  Leach's  Crown  Cases,  (Case  S65.) 
My  lord,  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  procure  this  book- 
it  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  city  of  Glasgow ;  and,  therefore. 
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I  must  rest  on  the  single  aathority  of  Mr  PfaiUipsy  cor- 
roborated by  the  universal  practice  in  English  Courts, 
where  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  put  by  the  Judge,  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  was  told  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  confess  i  I  i^prehend,  when  your  Lordship  takes  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  when  the  examination  was  taken, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  taken, 
your  Lordship  will  not  hesitate  to  determine  that  this  de- 
claration cannot  be  received. 

Mr  Murray, — I  rise  in  support  of  the  same  oljection ; 
but  it  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  my  Learned  Friend,  that, 
in  opening  the  objection^  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to 
take  up  much  more  of  your  Lordship's  time.  I  do  not  feci 
myself  qualified  to  argue  any  point  of  English  practice  which 
this  isi  though  it  has  become  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne.  This  is  perhaps  the 
only  point  connected  with  this  trial  which  I  have  heard  de- 
cided in  a  Court  in  Engkmd.  I  recollect  being  present 
at  a  Western  Circuity  where  a  witness  was  examined  before 
Mr  Baron  Thomson,  a  very  eminent  judge,  as  to  a  person 
having  confessed  he  had  burnt  his  master's  hay-stack. 
The  Judge  said  to  the  master,  <<  Did  not  you  say  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  tell  the  truth  T— and  he  said  <<  Yes/' 
It  appeared  to  form  no  part  of  the  original  evidence,  but 
to  have  been  brought  out  by  this  question  from  the  Judge; 
and  he  told  the  Jury  that  this  evidence  of  a  confession 
could  not  be  received.  What  is  this  case  f— Nothing  is 
further  from  my  intention  than  to  impute  any  blame  to 
the  person;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  invi- 
dious to  the  public  o£Bcers.  Persons  in  that  station 
ought  to  be  protected  when  they  act  properly,  at  the 
same  time  that  prisoners  should  have  the  advantage  of 
objections  in  point  of  law.  Here  is  this  prisoner  brought 
before  a  magistrate^  on  a  charge  new  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country — on  a  charge  of  High  Treason, — ^a  charge 
that  would  affect  his  mind  more  than  an  accusation  of 
any  offence  usual  in  the  country,  and  in  that  state  of 
perturbation — which  would  be  as  great  as  what  persons 
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were  in  when  they  were  accused  of  witchcraft  formerly^and 
in  that  situation^  he  is  told^  you  had  better  be  candid. 

Lord  President. — The  words  were,  that  he  told  him  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  say  what  he  thought  proper^  but  that 
his  opinion  was,  the  more  candid  he  was,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  himself.  If  I  were  in  the  same  situation,  I  would  be 
candid,  and  speak  explicitly. 

Mr  Murray. — Could  there  be  any  thing  so  strong  as  a 
magistrate  saying,  If  I  was  in  the  same  situation  I  would  do 
so?  The  prisoner  might  think  himself  in  safety,  if  he  did 
what  the  magistrate  said  he  would  do  himself.  Would  not 
the  feeling  in  any  person's  mind  brought  before  a  magistrate 
under  these  circumstances  be^  that  he  would  be  committed 
to  prison  if  be  did  not  give  an  answer  affirmative  to  every 
question  ?  Therefore,  taking  the  true  meaning  of  it,  it  was 
much  stronger  than  I  stated  in  the  case  before  Mr  Baron 
Thomson.  It  was  stated  in  a  manner  to  make  the  strong- 
est impression  on  the  prisoner,  that  there  was  a  wise  and 
safe  course  for  him  to  follow,  but  if  he  did  not  follow  it,  the 
alternative  was,  that  it  would  be  the  magistrate's  duty  to 
commit  me  to  prison.  What  must  be  the  effect  of  that 
on  any  person's  mind  'i — have  not  confessions  been  made 
of  things  totally  impossible  7--4ire  there  not  records  full 
of  confessions  that  persons  have  been  guilty  of  witchcraft, 
and  liad  dealings  with  the  devil  ? — Yet  persons  were  told 
it  was  best  for  them  to  be  candid,  and  they  confessed  to 
matters  which^  in  the  present  age,  no  jury  would  believe. 
I  refer  to  these  cases,  to  shew  the  effect  of  terror  on  the 
human  mind.  When  a  person  is  accused,  the  idea  of  esca- 
ping punishment  is  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  a  confession, 
whether  true  or  false  is  out  of  the  question ;  it  leads  them 
tomake  a  statement,  which,  made  under  such  circumstances, 
cannot  l)e  brought  against  him  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  East's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  III.  page  659,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Mr  Phillips,  and  which  I  believe  is  a 
book  of  considerable  authority  in  England,  I  find  this  pas- 
8age—<<  As  to  what  shall  be  considered  a  threat  or  promise^ 
saying  to  the  prisoner  that  it  would  be  worse  for  him  if  he 
did  not  confess,  or  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  did, 
is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  confession,  according  to  constant 
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etperktice.^  I  fiobmit  this  as  a  matter  of  eonmioii  and 
^  daily  usage  in  England,  and  it  ratiier  seemed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Judge,  acting  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in 
the  case  I  mentioned,  to  take  the  witness  off  his  goardi 
and  put  the  question  in  such  a  manner  as  would  cast 
the  evid^ce  which  had  been  given  of  a  confession.  I 
recollect  the  impression  that  made  on  my  mind,  becaase 
it  was  so  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
this  country.  The  reason  which  has  been  given  by  Mr 
Phillips  -for  the  rule  established  in  England  is  this:— 
*^  The  confession  must  be  voluntary,  not  obtained  by  im- 
proper influence^  nor  drawn  from  the  prisoner  by  means  of 
a  threat  or  promise ;  for,  however  slight  the  promise  or 
threat  may  have  been,  a  confession  so  obtained  cannot  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  doabt 
whether  it  was  not  made  radier  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  of 
interest^  than  from  a  sense  of  guilt.**  What  was  said  here 
was  calcitlated  to  act  on  the  fears  of  the  prisoner^  and  dis- 
pose him  td  say  what,  if  that  advice  had  not  been  held  oat 
to  himj  he  would  not  have  s^d.  I  therefore  maintain  that 
this  declaration  cannot  be  read. 

Mr  Solicitot'General.-^MY  Lords,  I  shall  submit  to  your 
Lordships  but  one  or  two  observations^  in  answer  to  the 
argument  which  you  have  now  heard.  Upon  the  gene- 
ral point,  whether,  by  the  law  of  England,  the  declaration 
of  a  party  taken  before  a  magistrate  of  police,  who  is 
entitled  to  take  such  declaration,  is  or  is  not  evidence 
to  be  sent  to  the  Jury  and  to  be  considered  as  of  infinite 
weight  in  the  case; — that,  I  say,  is  a  question  upon  which 
it  is  impossible  for  your  Lordships  to  doubt,  or  for  any 
lawyer  to  state  even  the  shadow  of  an  argument. 

Lord  President. — Certainly  ; — ^that  is  not  the  argument. 

Mr  Solicitor-General.— The  question  then  before  your 
Lordships  is,  whether  the  declaration  now  proposed  to  be 
read  has  beeh  taken  in  such  circumstances  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  presented  to  the  Jury ;  and,  if  I  understand 
the  argument  aright,  it  is  this,  that  it  is  a  declaration  given 
in  consequence  of  a  promise,  or  an  inducement,  and  tJiere- 
fore  not  a  declaration  voluntarily  and  freely  given,  which 
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is  alone  the  proper  character  of  a  dechuiation  to  be  pre- 
sented to  a  Jnry.  Now,  that  is  a  qaestion  of  fact,  and 
it  u  a  qaestion  which  your  Lordships  are  able  to  re- 
sohe  by  loolcing  at  the  notes  of  the  evidence  which  you 
have  before  you;  but  it  is  necessary  that  your  Lordships 
shoald  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  first  and  to  the  se* 
cond  dielarations,  because  there  are  in  this  case  two  decla- 
rations. Now,  I  shall  say  a  word  as  to  the  second  decla- 
ration^  to  Ishew  its  effect  on  the  first  one. 

Lord  President, — That  has  not  been  offered  to  be  read, 
and  Mr  Aiton  didnbt  sweario  it^ — ^he  only  spoke  to  one- 
confine  yourself  to  that;  the  second  may  be  admissible,  and 
the  first  not ;  or  the  first  admissible,  and  the  second  not 

Mr  Sdicitor-Generd.'^l  shall  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
that  point ;— and'  I  shall  'say,  these  two  declarations  are  in- 
separably connected.  I  shall  explain  to  your  Lordships 
the  ground  on  which  they  bear  on  one  another.  I  may  be 
right  or  wrongj' but  the  Court  will  permit  me  to  explain 
myseE      '/  * 

Lord  Chief 'Baron  Sh^herd.-^The  declaration  produced, 
I  nnderstiaind,  is  the  first. 

Lard  Pr^dbi/«-— One  was  taken  before  he  was  commit- 
ted^ and  the  other  was*  taken  in  Bridewell^  after  he  was 
committed. 

Lord  Chief  Ccmmisshher  Jdanr.'^We  can  consider  no- 
thing bnt'thie  ^declaration  how  offered.  The  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral may  explain  it  in  his*  argument. 

Mr  Solicitot''General.'^Yonr  Lordships  will  consider 
what  I  have  to  say.    The  question  is,  whether  there  is  any 
thing  In  the  evidence  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  persuasion  or  threatening — any  in- 
ducement— ^was  held  out  to  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  make 
htm  give  any  declaration  at  all,  or  to  make  him  give  a 
declaration  of  any  particular  kind  unfavourable  to  himself? 
I  say  that  is  a  question  of  fact ;  and  I  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships confidently,  that  onf  Iboking  at  the  evidence,  of 
which  your  Lordships  have  notes,  there  is  not  any  thing  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  bring  the  declaration  under  any  one  of 
those  disqualifications  which  are  stated  in  the  books,  and  re- 
ferred to,  and  I  shall  explain  this  in  a  moment.    I  admit 
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expressly^  that  if  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  any  indace- 
ment  clearly  and  expressly  held  out-— any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  inducement  or  persuasion^ — ^a  declaration  giveo 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  looked  at;  and  if  there 
had  appeared  to  me  any  thing  of  that  kind  her^  it  would 
not  have  been  ofiered.  It  is  said  in  East^  '*  As  to  what 
shall  be  considered  as  a  threat  or  promise^  saying  to  the 
prisoner  that  it  would  be  worse  for  him  if  he  did  sot 
confess^  or  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  did,  is  nif- 
ficient  to  exclude  the  confession."  Now,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Sheriff-Substitute,  and  on  looking  at  the  evi- 
dence^ your  Lordships  will  see  that  he  was  told  distinctly, 
in  a  way  consistent  with  the  uniform  practice  of  that  Offi- 
cer, that  he  need  not  criminate  himself;  and  he  was  told 
further,  that  if  he  was  to  speak,  that  it  was  better  for  him 
to  be  candid.  Now,  is  there  any  mortal  that  can  doubt 
that  it  is  infinitely  better  for  every  man  in  that  situation  to 
be  candid?  He  may  hold  his  tongue^— 4hat  is,  in  common 
senses  being  candid — that  he  will  not  say  one  word ;  but 
your  Lordships  know  well— your  Lordships,  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  Criminal  Court,  know  well— that  when 
prisoners  are  subjected  to  examination  in  the  ordinary  way, 
so  far  from  being  candid,  or  so  &r  from  holding  their 
tongues,  they  frequently  give  a  tissue  of  falsehood  ahnost 
from  beginning  to  end.  Now,  mark  the  danger  of  such 
a  course.  I  say,  that  the  Public  Officer  was  quite  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  he  ought  to  be  candid,  in  that  view 
of  the  matter  ;  because^  unquestionably,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear—and I  am  not  entitled  to  say  what  is  in  that  de- 
claration-.that  the  prisoner  has  given  a  series  of  mis- 
statements, and  false  statements — ^what  is  the  conclusion 
but  that  he  turns  out  to  be  contradicted  in  the  evidencei 
and  his  declaration  then  weighs  infinitely  against  him. 
Therefore,  I  say,  that  in  looking  to  what  was  stated  by 
the  Public  Officer,  he  was  put  on  his  guard  in  the  same 
way  as  every  criminal  in  Scotland  is  put  on  his  guard, 
and  he  gave  his  declaration  under  that  caution.  But,  then, 
your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  the  first  declaration  does 
not  depend  for  its  efficacy  merely  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Aiton,  and  it  is  to  that  point  that  I  referred  in  the  com- 
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.roeBGemeDt  of' what  I  UeAed,  in  sayiog  (hat  the  two  dccia* 
rations  were  connected ;  because  the  first  declaration  was 
read  Qfver  and  adhered  to,  and  a  second  declaration  given 
in  reference  to  it  before  another  Public  Officer,  namely, 
MrPringle. 

Lard  Presideni.'^We  have  no.evidenoe  that  it  was  read 
over  to  him. 

Mr  jDnMmcmdL*— Yes,  my  Lord;  I  expressly  pnt  the 
qae8tion« 

Mr  Soliciior-GeneraL — ^The  first  was  read  over  to  him ; 
be  adhered  to  it,  and  he  gave  a  second  declaration  in  con- 
ti&iuiice  of  it^  and  in  jpefcrence  to  it. 

Now^  therefore,  if  the  fact  had  been  as  is  allied  for  the 
prisoner,  and  if  such  a  misconception,  groundless  as  I  main- 
tain it  to  be^  as  founded  upon  any  thing  that  was  said  by 
Mr  Aiton ;  but  if  there  had  been  that  misconception-r-if 
the  fiict  had  been,  that  the  prisoner  was  induced  to  give  his 
first  declaration  in  consequence  of  any  thing  said  to  him, 
or  to  give  that  confessioo,  if  it  is  a  confession,  it  was  his 
duty  to  state  that  fact  befc^c  Mr  Pringle,  before  whom  he 
gave  his  second  delaration.    It  was  quite  competent  for  him 
to  say^ — and  your  Lordships  cannot  suppose  it  possiUe  that 
a  person  in  his  situation  would  not  have  said  it,  if  the  fact 
was  so,— ^hat  he  gave  that  declaration  under  a  miseonce^ 
tion,  under  a  promise^  and  under  an  influence.  This  state- 
men  twould  have  appeared  in  the  second  declaration,  but  no 
statement  of  that  kind  appears  in  it ;  the  first  declaration 
is  repeated  in  llie  presence  of  Mr  Pringle,  and  regulady  ad- 
hered to,  and  clear  it  is  that  the  terms  made  the  foundation 
o(  the  argument,  with  reference  to  what  pt^sed  before  Mr 
AitoD,  are  not  stated  to  occur  before  Mr  Pringle.     Upon 
these  grounds,  I  submit,  the  objection  has  not  been  made 
ont,  that  tbore  is  not  a  pretence  to  allege  that  any  thing 
was  stated  to  induce  him  to  make  that  declaration ;  but, 
it  b  said,  it  is  possible  a  misconception  might  arise  in  the 
prisoner's  mind  from  these  words;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
groands  for  supposing  such  a  misconception  did  exist, 
<m  the  contrary,  it  is  excluded  by  the  second  examination 
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is  then  committed  to  prisotw-no  new  offence  arisen  and  he 
18  brought  up  again,  as  is  very  usual  in  this  country,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  so  in  England.  Those  who  act  for  the 
Crown  wish  to  get  more  out  of  him.  Is  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  different  magistrates  employed  by  the 
Crown  ?  Where  they  act  by  legal  authority,  they  must  be 
conadered  as  one  person,  however  numerous.  It  does  not 
matter,  therefore,  whether  Mr  Aiton  sat  again,  or  Mr  Pringle. 
There  was  a  magistrate  invested  with  authority,  who  held 
out  such  an  inducement  as  might  act  on  the  fears  of  a  per- 
son accused,  and  reduced  what  he  said  into  writing.  Bodi 
magbtrates  are  exactly  the  same. 

Mr  Solidior^Generai. — ^Not  on  the  part  of  the  Crown- 
that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr  Mttrray.— -Certmnly  they  act  under  the  public  autho- 
rity; and  that  public  authority  is  one  and  indiviable  unda 
the  law  of  the  state ;  they  were  not  acting  as  individuals,  but 
acting  as  the  Magistrates  of  the  Grovemment  In  diese  dr- 
cumstances,  there  is  held  out  an  inducement  Suppose 
there  had  been  a  promise  of  any  sum  of  money,  or  secu- 
rity against  punishment,-^becau8e  I  am  entitled  to  leave  the 
particular  species  ^oc^i  out  of  view,— -conader  it  as  a  gene- 
ral question,-— if  the  prisoner  was  told,  if  you  do  this  jou 
will  gain  an  advantage,  or  you  shall  have  L.  500  or  L.1000 ; 
if  he  is  first  examined  on  that,  and  is  called  up  again  to  the 
same  transactions,  then  the  same  inducement  must  haveope- 
rated  in  both  cases,  and  he  was  tied  down  by  it,  because  he 
must  feel,  if  I  deviate,  I  am  loang  all  the  advantages  I  was 
to  gain  by  what  I  have  done,  and  I  must  make  out  a  stateu 
ment,  more  or  less  consistent  with  that  already  obtained  from 
me.  Confessions  by  prisoners  are  like  a  series  of  deeds ;  if 
a  man  makes  a  number  of  wills  or  settlements,  the  Court 
must  construe  them  as  one  deed ;  a  prisoner  cannot  give  his 
confession  in  separate  deeds,  and  he  must  have  the  strong- 
est inducement  to  make  out  the  statement  he  has  given  be- 
fore into  one  coneostent  whole.  At  first  he  has  an  induce- 
ment—he  makes  a  declaration-^that  declaration  has  been  set 
aside,  as  obtained  on  an  improper  inducement — ^hedoes  not 
know,  that  will  be  the  casc^-he  is  in  prison  at  the  time— -h^ 
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is  committed  on  the  same  warrant,  and,  on  the  second  ex- 
amination, he  is  under  the  same  inducement  as  at  first ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  Solicitor-General  seemed  to  state  they  were 
one  and  the  same— they  are  one  and  indiyiable.  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  replying,  or  I  would  have  submitted  that. 

Mr  SoUdior^eneral.'^That  admission  was  not  made. 

Mr  Jlfttrrfl^.— They  were  said  to  be  one  and  inseparable, 
being  one  and  inseparable,  which  is  something  different  from 
one  and  indiviuble,  though  I  do  not  comprehend  what  this 
distinction  is;  but  supposing  there  is  some  such  distinction, 
if  they  are  inseparable,  how  can  your  Lordships  take  away 
the  one  and  leave  the  other  ?  If  the  second  one  is  part  of 
the  first,  how  can  you  reject  the  first,  and  retain  the  second  ? 

lord  Prmd^n/.— -We  can  separate  the  declarations,  but 
the  ^fficulty  b  to  separate  the  inducement  on  the  mind ;  he 
only  adheres  to  the  first;  now,  if  it  is  not  read,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is ;  but  the  quesdon  is,  whether  the  induce- 
ment runs  through  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr  Mon/^iA.— Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  mention 
a  passage,  which  shews  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Magistrate  to 
warn  the  individual — if  your  Lordship  will  allow  Mr  Mur- 
ray tp  read  that  passage. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.  That  depends  very  much 
upon  circumstances ;  that  is  much  too  large,  as  applying  to 
all  cases,  it  might  happen  that  the  first  might  be  rejected, 
and  the  second  might  be  clearly  admissible ;  I  am  not  say- 
ing i(  would  be  so  here. 

Mr  Murray.— If  it  was  stated  to  the  prisoner  at  the  time 
that  his  first  declaration  was  not  effectual,  it  might  be  sepa- 
rated, but,  while  he  goes  on,  without  any  such  warning,  he 
has  the  same  inducement  to  make  the  second  declaration, 
which  makes  it  inseparable  from  the  first  The  passage  in 
East  is  this:  (p.  6S8)  '<  BuUer  Judge  admitted  the  gaieral 
rule,  with  some  qualification,  by  observing,  that  there  must 
be  very  strong  evidence  of  an  explicit  warning  by  the  magis- 
trate, not  to  rely  on  any  expected  favour  on  that  account,  and 
it  ought  most  clearly  to  appear  that  the  prisoner  thoroughly 
understood  such  warning,  before  his  subsequent  confession 
could  be  given  in  evidence.^ 
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L&rd  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — That  was  in  a  case  in  which 
there  had  been  a  promise.  I  am  riot  saying  how  it'#ould 
apply  to  this ;  biit  that  case  was  where  there  had  beett  a 
promise,  that  the  party  should  not  be  prosecuted,  if  ht 
would  confess ;  then  Justice  BuUer  said,  that  promi&etiiust 
be  well  revoked  by  the  magistrate  before  he  takefl^  a  soDond 
declaration.  ....:.. 

Mr  Murray. — ^I  submit  here  there  was  no  sort  of  warn- 
ing, thefe  was  the  same  inducement  operating  on  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner ;  Ifilthough  I  felt  it  my  duty  totnake  this  ob- 
jection, I  do  not  ktiow  how  far  any  of  these  declarations  bear 
bn  thid  trial,  for  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  sets  them. 

Lord  Prestdent^^They  suppose  it  will  be  evidence  in  their 
faVour,  and  yon  oppote  it 

"  ■  Mr  Setyechti  HuBocJc. — I  shall  trouble  the  Court  shortly 
in  sup{k>rt  of  this  evidence ;  and  I  am  free  to  confbs  the 
if&y  die  case  has  been  argued  surprises  me  very  much,  be- 
cause the  last  authority  shews  there  is  no  authority  for  about 
nine-tenths  of  what  has  been  stated,  as  I  understood  my 
'Learned  Friend,  when  he  identified  the  magistrates  together, 
it  was  quite  impossible  there  could  be  a  second  declaration, 
whereas  Mr  Justice  Buller  shews  the  admissibility  of  a  second 
declaration  depends  on  circumstances.  But  we  will  go  by  steps. 
1  do  not  mean  id  Controvert,  that  where  there  is  one  confession 
or  declaration,  the  whole  must  be  receivable  in  evidence,  or 
fall  to  the  ground— I  do  not  mean  to  contend,  for  a  moment, 
that  part  of  a  declaration  or  confession  can  be  received  in 
evidence,  provided  another  part  be  inadmissible ;  but  I  do 
mean  to  dtoy,  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  that  there  is  any 
riileor  aHtbority  which  precludes  the  admissibility  of  a  second 
confession  or  declaration,  provided  the  Court  diould  be  of 
opinion,  that,  at  the  time  that  second  declaration  was  emit- 
ted, the  party  was' quite  aware,  and  was  warned,  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  say  just  what  he  liked  on  that  occasion.  I  aver 
distinctly,  that  there  is  no  principle  of  the  law  of  England, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  which  precluded  a  declaration 
uiider  Such  circumstances.  The  dictum  of  East  is  not  the 
law  of  the  land. — ^East  is  like  all  other  writers,  who,  as  far  as 
he  gives  authorities,  is  entFtled  to  weight.    Bui  we  must  go 
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by  ttqps.  The  allegation  is,  that  a  second  declaration  can* 
not  be  giyen  in  evidence,  because  the  first  is  inadmissible ; 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  same  principle  of  action, 
the  same  motive^  of  either  fear  or  of  hope,  which  actuated 
and  influenced  the  individual,  at  the  time  he  gave  the  first, 
is  continued  so  far  to  be  presumed  to  operate,  as  to  preclude 
the  matter  from  being  ^  ven  in  evidence ;  if  that  be  so,  then 
no  second  declaration  could  be  given  in  evidence ;  why  ?  be- 
cause  you  shew  the  first  is  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  a  pro- 
mise was  made,  or  a  threat  held  out  Now,  let  us  see  the 
ciicumstances  of  this  declaration,  as  stated  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Pringle,  who,  I  understand,  according  to  the  law  of 
this  country,  is  such  an  individual  as  is  in  law  authorized  to 
take  that  deposition.  That  officer  states  that  he  appnzedthe 
paity  of  his  situation ;  that  he  need  not  say  any  thing  unless 
he  liked;  was  at  full  liberty  to  do  or  say. what  he  liked. 
Then  what  has  Mr  Pringle^s  conduct  to  do  with  what  was 
said  by  Mr  Aiton  ?  because  I  think  no  person  will  be  called 
OQ  to  answer  the  learned  gentleman,  when  he  says,  one  mai 
gistrate  nuist  be  bound  by  what  another  does ;  that  they  are 
like  a  body  corporate.  I  apprehend,  what  one  magistrate 
does  may  bind  him,  but  it  does  not  prevent  any  other  officer 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  from  proceeding.  And  mth  re* 
spect  to  considering  declarations  as  wills  or  deeds,  that  they 
are  a  bargain  and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  and  constitute  one 
title,  I  never  heard  that ;  but  if  that  be  so^  the  cases  I  am 
about  to  refer  to  cannot  be  good  law.  What  is  the  case  re- 
ferred to  voluntary  confession  before  magbtrates  ?  *^  But  in 
one  case— >where  hopes. had  been  holden  out  to  a  prisoner  to 
confiess,  and  when  brought  before  a  magistrate ;  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  mentioned  by  Mr  East,  where  hopes  of  favour  had 
been  given,  he  refused,  unless  upon  conditions.  BuUer 
Judge  admitted  the  general  rule,  with  some  qualifications, 
by  observing  that  there  must  be  very  strong  evidence  of  an 
expfidt  wammg  by  the  ma^strate,  not  to  rely  on  any  ex*- 
peoted  favour  on  that  account,  and  it  ought  most- clearly  to 
appear  that  the  prisoner  thoroughly  understood  such  wam^ 
ing,  before  his  subsequent  confesaon  could  be  ^ven  in  isvi- 
deoce,'' .  That  case,  therefcnre,  goes  thus  far,  that  a  subse- 
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qucnt  confes^cn  is  admissible,  under  circumstances.  Why 
then,  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  a  subsequent 
confession  can  be  received  i  Why,  it  ought  to  appear  clearly 
and  distinctly  that  tliere  was  an  explicit  warning  by  the  ma- 
gistrate. Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  in  this  case,  an  expli- 
cit warning  by  Mr  Pringle  P  If  the  language  is  at  all  to  be 
understood,  is  not  the  language  of  Mr  Pringle  distinct  and 
explicit,  that  he  apprized  the  person  he  was  at  liberty  to  say 
what  he  liked  ?  Then  there  is  another  case  before  Mr  Justice 
Bayley,  where  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  on  beii^  taken 
into  custody,  had  been  told  by  a  person  who  came  to  assist 
the  constable,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  confess; 
but  that  on  his  being  examined  before  the  committing  ma- 
filtrate,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  frequently  cautioned 
by  the  magistrate  to  say  nothing  against  himself;  a  con- 
fession under  these  circumstances,  before  the  magistratre, 
was  held  to  be  clearly  admissible — ^Why  ?  It  only  comes  to 
the  quantum  of  warning,  which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  used 
by  the  magistrate ;  if  that  be  so,  then  what  is  the  language 
used  to-day ;  there  is  no  predse  formula  in  which  a  magis- 
trate b  to  warrant  the  prisoner,  in  common  law,  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  common  reason ;  all  that  is  expected  is,  that 
the  magistrate  should  apprize  the  party,  at  the  time  he  is 
examined,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  speak  or  to  hold  his  tongue, 
that  b  all. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  another  case  in  page  113  of  Phillips^ 
**  In  a  third  case  which  may  be  mentioned  on  this  subject, 
where  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  objected  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  a  confession  made  before  the  committing  magis- 
trate, and  offered  to  prove  that  the  wife  of  the  constable 
had  told  the  prisoner  some  days  before  the  commitment, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  confess,  Mr  Baron  Wood 
over-ruled  the  objection,  and  admitted  the  confession.^  I  do 
not  tlrink  that  is  a  case  precisely  to  my  argument ;  because 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  a  person  who  has  no  authority,  a 
constable^  or  a  person  who  meets  him  on  the  road,  tells  him 
so,  that  b  not  such  a  promise  or  threat  as  to  warrant  tbe 
rejection  ot  the  confession ;  but  the  two  cases  I  have  refer- 
red  to,  particularly  that  before  Mr  Justice  Bayley,  b  deci- 
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dedly  in  point-  thnt  before  Mr  Justice  Bailer  shews  subse* 
quent  declarations  may  be  admitted  under  circumstances. 
There  was  a  case  before  Mr  Justice  Bayley  of  Rex  v.  Lin* 
gste^  at  Derby  Lent  Assizes  1815.  **  In  another  case  it  ap- 
pesred  that  the  prisoner,  on  being  taken  into  custody^  bad 
been  told  by  a  person  who  came  to  assist  the  constable,^ 
which  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  constable  in  point  of  law, 
<<  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  confess ;  but  that  on  his 
being  examined  before  the  committing  magistrate  on  the 
following  day,  he  was  frequently  cautioned  by  the  magis- 
trate to  say  nothing  against  himself  a  confession  under 
theie  circumstances,  before  the  ma^strate,  was  held  to  be 
clearly  admissible/'  That  is  not  the  case  of  two  conliBSsioiis, 
bat  that  is  the  case  of  a  confession  after,  in  point  of  feet,  a 
promise  had  been  given,  which  promise,  as  was  argued  there, 
might  be  supposed  to  continue  to  operate  on  the  mind  of  the 
man  when  he  was  examined  afterwards ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  warning  which  was  given  by  the  magistrate  after- 
wards^ notwithstanding  that  promise  or  that  threat  used  on 
the  way  by  the  assistant  of  the  constable,  that  was  received ; 
and  I  submit,  on  the  principle  on  which  Mr  Justice  Buller 
received  the  evidence,  this  is  admissible  evidence.  Was  Mr 
Pringle  an  authorized  officer  to  take  this  declaration  ?  was 
hei  or  was  he  not  so  ?  If  he  were  so,  that  must  be  consider- 
ed as  a  substantive  important  declaration  emitted  before 
him  under  circumstances  which  precludes  all  suspicion  or 
apprdiension  of  promise  or  threat,  and  it  is  therefore  ad- 
missible in  point  of  evidence. 

Mr  Murray,'^!  rather  wish  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
objection  I  urge;  I  by  no  means  maintain  that  what  one 
magistrate  does  binds  another,  or  that  it  would  not  be  in 
^l^e  power  of  one  magistrate  to  put  an  end  to  an  impro- 
per proceeding  before  another ;  but  I  say,  where  a  man  is 
brought  before  a  magistrate  for  an  offence,  and  a  promise 
made  him,  and  afterwards  brought  before  another,  there  is 
s  continuance  of  the  same  inducement,  and  both  declara- 
tiona  stand  on  the  same  authority.  The  learned  Seijeant 
stated  a  case^what  can  be  stronger  than  that  case  ?— It  is 
that  where  a  subsequent  magistrate  gives  a  warning,  and 
^ys^you  are  not  bound  to  declare  to  this  purpose^  that 
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declaration  is  valid,  for  the  prisoner  is  told  he  is  not  bamid 
by  what  passed  before.  That  case  is,  however,  the  revtae 
of  the  present  I  examined  Mr  Priogle  paHicidarly  as  w 
what  wlU  said,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  examined  Mr  Fringle  most  carefully,  but  there  was  not 
one  hint  of  any  thing  to  that  effect  said  by  Mr  Fringle ;  but 
we  have  a  case  cited,  and  we  are  told,  because  a  constable's 
man  said  something  to  the  man  to  be  examined,  that  is  simi- 
lar. What  is  the  identity  of  the  constable^s  man  with  the  con- 
stable, and  then  of  the  constable  with  the  magistrate  ?— that 
is  a  position  I  will  not  maintam,  though  that  would  be  very 
&r  beyond  my  argument ;  but  I  say  the  same  indocement 
continued  throughout,  and  therefore  the  second  dedamtion, 
stands  before  your  Lordships  on  precisely  the  same  authori- 
ty,  and  was  given  from  the  same  motives  and  inducements 
as  the  other. 

Lord  President.^^enilemen^  the  Court  entertain  the 
same  sense  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  second  de- 
claration that  they  do  of  the  find;,  and  for  these  reasons, 
Mr  Alton  and  Mr  Fringle  are  co-ordinate  magistrates; 
they  are  both  deputies  of  the  same  Sheriff;  they  do  not 
stand  in  the  relation  of  one  of  the  cases  of  a  constable's 
assistant,  and  a  magistrate,  where  what  the  magistrate, 
said  to  the  prisoner  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  greater  an- 
ihority,  and  to  supersede  the  constable's  assistant,  who  hsd 
no  authority ;  but  there  is  another  reason  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  Mr  Fringle  said  enough  to  undo  the  im- 
pression on  the  prisoner's  mind :  Mr  Aiton  told  the  pri* 
soner  just  as  much  as  Mr  Fringle  did— that  he  need  not 
aay  any  thing  at  all;  but  he  added,  ^*  If  I  w»re  in  your  si- 
tuation, I  would  be  candid,  and  speak  out  Mr  Priogle 
does  not  undo  that  inducement^  he  only  repeats  the  same 
caution— «yon  are  not  obliged  to  say  any  thing.  I  was  tdd 
that,  says  the  prisoner,  by  Mr  Aiton,  but  I  was  told  to  be 
candid ;  and  accordingly,  what  happens  ? — ^the  first  decla* 
xation  is  read  over,  and  he  adheres  to  it.  Now,  therefore, 
he  adheres  to  the  first  dedaratton,  and  the  second ;  there- 
fore this  first  declaration  is  made  a  part  of  the  second.  If 
it  be  true  that  in  the  first,  which  wc  are  to  take  for  granted 
is  the  present  case,  he  confessed  the  crime»  he  confessed  it 
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in  the  second^  under  the  same  inducement ;  and  if  what  Mr 
Prii^  md  on  that  occasion  is  sufficient  to  do  away  the  . 
mdueement  4o  the  second,  it  is  sufficient  to  do  away  the 
objection  to  the  first. 

Mr  SoScitor^'GeneraL'^'We  have  closed  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  President-^MrMxirrajt  what  number  of  witnesses 
liflYe  you  to  call  in  exculpation  {-—because  it  may  be  neces* 
fiaij  to  consider  whether  we  ought  not  to  adjourn.  You  are 
to  open  and  cum  up,  then  there  is  the  reply,  and  then  the 
cbarge  to  the  Jury,  and  this  is  ten  o*ck)ck  at  night*  We 
could  finish  it,  but  the  question  is^  whether  we  had  not  bet^^ 
ter  sdjoum  ? 

Mr  Serjeant  £fii7/oci«— Whatever  your  Lordsiiip  decides 
on  we  will  adhere  to. 

Lord  President.'^Thai  being  the  cas^  you  will  consult 
your  own  convenience,  whether  you  had  rather  have  your 
opening  now,  or  delay  it  till  to-morrow. 

Mr  Murray.^^1  had  rather  open  my  case  now.  We  have 
s  great  number  of  witnesses,  but  then  it  remains  a  question^ 
itom  the  course  <the  evidence  has  taken,  what  number  of 
those  should  be  examined*  We^  however^  feel  that  the  Trial 
cannot  be  concluded  without  an  adjournment 

Lord  Pf  en&ii/w— Yon  had  better  go  on  with  your  open- 
ing now ;  but  rest  yourself  a  bit. 

Mr  Jlfiirroy.— May  it  please  your  Lordship,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury, — If  I  supposed.  Gentlemen,  that  any  interval 
of  time  could  place  me  in  a  state  of  mind  better  able  to 
address  you  on  the  case  that  is  now  before  you^  I  would 
have  availed  myself  of  the  indulgence  which  die  Court  has 
offered  of  allowing  me  again  to  speak  to  you,  after  some  in« 
tcnral  of  time ;  but.  Gentlemen,  so  far  as  it  regards  mysdl^ 
from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  have  passed  these  last 
two  days,  anxious  to  retain  a  variety  of  points  of  law  which 
SIC  altogether  new  to  me^  and  io  apply  them  to  such  evi- 
dence as  might  be  brought  forward,  I  feel  that  that  interval, 
*o  far  from  giving  me  any  advantage,  would  be  only  a  omti- 
noanoe  of  the  same  anxiety ;  and  that  I  should  be  doing  in* 
justice  to  the  good  cause  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  if  I 
sQfiered  any  personal  considerations  of  comfort  or  con- 
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venience  to  prevent  my  addressing  yon  now,  before  ycm 
separate^  upon  the  alleged  acts  of  treason  which  have  been 
brought  before  yon. 

It  is  my  duty  to  attempt  to  state  to  yon  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  law, — imperfectly,  perhaps  tediously,— all  these 
defects  increased  by  the  feelings  that  I  am  dischai^g  s 
task  to  which  I  am  unequal.  But,  Gentlemen,  neither  your 
duty  nor  mine  is  in  every  respect  chosen.  Yon  are  obl^, 
by  what  you  owe  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  to  sacrifice 
your  tune,  your  ease,  and  convenience  because  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature  is  at  issue;  and,  however  painful  the  duty 
which  you  have  to  fiilfil,  you  are  entitled  to  feel  the  most.per^ 
fisct  confidence,  that,  leaning,  as  juries  of  both  countries  do, 
to  the  side  of  merqr,  yon  will  perform  it  well.  The  difG- 
cnlties  of  conducting  a  defence,  where  every  point  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  practice  of  English  Courts,  appeared  to  ine 
so  great,  that  I  felt  I  should  do  the  prisoner  injustice  if  I 
undertook  it.  After  I  had  expressed  that  determination,  I 
was  told  that  the  aid  of  English  Counsel  could  not  be  de- 
tained by  the  prisoner ;  I  then  felt  myself  bound  to  sacrifice 
every  personal  consideration,  and  rather  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  presumption  and  rashness,  than  appear  to  be  guil^ 
of  a  greater  offence,  and  attach  a  stain  to  the  profession  to 
which  I  belong,  by  refusing  the  repeated  applications,  of  a 
person  in  distress. 

I  would  never  have  attempted  to  hint  at  these  feeling% 
if  they  merely  affected  me  personally,  but,  so  far  as  tiiey 
affect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  them  be- 
fore you.  You  ought  to  know  he  is  defended  by  a  Coun- 
sel unacquainted  with  the  law  under  which  this  trial  takes 
place;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  this  state  prosecution  is 
conducted  against  the  prisoner  with  the  united  aid  of  all 
the  talents  and  experience  of  Crown  lawyers  from  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  the  Scotch  Bar,  employed  for  months  in  con- 
sidering, in  arranging,  in  bringing  forward,  all  the  evidence 
which  they  could  coOect ;— they  seem,  certainly,  in  tliis 
case,  to  have  exerted  every  possible  degree  of  ingenuity  to 
make  out  the  semblance  of  a  case  against  an  individual  who 
has  not  the  means  of  commanding  the  same  assistance. 
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But  die  laws  of  this  country  give  him  a  fiiir  trial-^he  has  no 
right  to  oomplain^  while  be  reodves  that  trial  before  the 
Jaiy  whidi  I  now  address^  who  will  consider  all  these  cir* 
comstances.  Nay^  Gendeineny  I  must  say»  that^  in  some 
respects,  in  addressing  you,  I  stand  in  a  worse  situation 
than  if  I  bad  not  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland  for  some  years,  and  were  trained  to  the  legal 
hahits  of  a  different  system^  to  the  rules  of  which  I  am  in- 
▼dontarily  accustomed  to  resort. 

These  matters,  so  far  as  they  aflfect  the  humble  indivi- 
dual who  now  speaks  to  yon,  are  to  be  thrown  ont  of  view ; 
but  you  are  to  retain  them  in  view,  so  far  as  they  afiect 
die  prisoner's  defence,  and  your  exercise  of  a  fiinotion  in 
lome  degree  different  from  what  you  have  discharged  as 
jaiymen  on  other  occasions.  On  other  occasions  you  have 
judged  according  to  the  law  of  Scodand,  where  a  prisoner 
has  a  great  many  advantages  which  he  has  tiot  by  the  law 
of  England,  even  under  the  law  of  Treason.  Accordmg  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  he  has  an  indictment,  whicb  contains 
a  distinct  and  dear  statement  of  every  particular  fisHCt,  which 
is  averred  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors ;  that  statement 
must  be  minotely  accurate ;  the  jdace  must  be  described ; 
if  it  happens  on  a  road,  it  must  be  described  where  it  Jeads, 
whereabouts  it  occurred,  in  what  parish  it  is^  An  indict* 
ment,  as  you  must  know,  is  thrown  ont  where  it  can  pos^ 
sibly  be  alleged  that  it  does  not  give  a  prisoner  full  and 
complete  information  of  all  the  pardculars  which  are  to  be 
proved  agunst  him,  Gendemen,  the  caser  is  very  different 
here;  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  indictment  be- 
fore you ;  but  with  every  effort  to  understand  it,  attempt- 
ing, as  I  best  could,  to  conjecture  what  it  means,  I  state 
to  yon,  that  it  does  not  enable  the  prisoner  to  form  the 
smallest  guess  what  were  the  pardcular  facts  which  were  to 
be  proved  against  him  upon  this  trial. 

You  heard  that  indictment  read— not  the  whole  of  it, 
bat  you  heard  all  the  counts  of  it  read  once ;  but  they  are 
repeated  under  certain  other  heads,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
variety  of  statements.  There  was  some  insinuadon  thrown 
out,  diat  your  time  had  been  taken  up  unduly  by  the  read- 
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iDg  of  that  incBctment.  If  I  was  lo  Uanle  tqxm.  that  oooa- 
uoiBf  it  18  a  blame  you  will  impute  to  me  alone,  iodividiialljr, 
as  having  improperly  wasted  your  time,  but  not  visit  it  iqiou 
the  unfortunate  man  who  has  placed  me  in.  this  situatioQ^ 
to  address  youk  I  should  be  sorry^  indeed,  if  y<ta  bad  not 
heard  it  onoe  read,  although  the  noble  Lord  shall. again 
obserre  that  your  time  had  been  taken  up  with  details^ 
<<  he  m%ht  almost  say  unwarrantably,"  which  hfid  not.been 
done  elsewhere.  V^at  were  those  details  ?'-they  were, 
that,  as  the  law  requires,  this  man's  indictment  was  oead 
to  youy-i-not  read,  Grentlemen,  according  to  its  fiiU  length, 
becanse  whenever  it  came  to  any  repetitbn,i  I  be^ned  the 
Qerk  of  Arraigns,  from  my  anxiety  not  to  take  up  year 
time  nnneoessarily,  to  pass  over  those,  repedtions^-^udge 
now  whether  I  was  acting  unwarrantably,  G^oitlemen,  in 
having  that  indictment  read  to  you  ?  I  beg  your  attention 
Id  eveiy  dsuse  of  that  iddictment,  upon  which  this. poor 
man  is  brought  befinre  you,  upon  this  volume  or  dictionaiy 
of  treason,  which  has  been  compiled  some  how  or  other  to 
blazon  out  the  little  matters  given  in  evidence  against  him. 
Good  God  1  after  what  you  have  heard,  take  all  the  cod- 
duct  imputed  to  him,  was  it  necessary,  or  will  it  be  pre- 
tended it  was  necessary  to  try  him  here,  to  make  that 
detail  i  I  have  read  indictments  in  feimer  trials — trials  of 
great  importance,  pursued  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  against 
traitors  who  conspired  against  the  lives  of  kings— 4igaiast 
those  who  were  amspirators  against  King  William,  or  who 
wereei^;aged  in  plots  to  attack,  assassinate,  or  seize  the  per- 
acms  of  his  Majesty's  predecessors.  Take  the  case  of  Layer,  in 
1722.  Was  there  an  indictment  against  him  of  one-tenth  part 
of  the  length  of  that  which  has  been  brought  against  that 
poor  indivklual  from  Strathaven  ?— It  was  not^  (I  speak 
under  the  correction  of  the  Court,)  not  a  twentieth  part; 
I  might  say  not  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  length.  I  have  read 
inany  indictments  against  state  criminals,  who  were  accused 
of  great  crimes  to  the  state,  extending  over  a  long  series 
of  time,  involving  a  variety  of  transactions  connected  with 
conspiracies  abroad,  and  in  this  country,  and  not  one  of 
them  approach  in  length  to  this.    I  do  not  believe  there 
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ever  wai  known  in  Esgfamd  an  indictment  of  die  sdme 
lengCby  becttofle  I  observe^  that  in  the  trial  which  look  place 
a  verj  fisw  yean  ago»  in  England,  (I  mean  the  trid  of  Wai^ 
son,)  there  are  great  complaints  of  the  length  of  that  indict* 
menl^  though  it  is  not  so  long  as  this.  These  complaints 
were  stated  by  the  learned  counsel  in  those  trids,  in  hm^ 
goage  somewhat  stronger  than  what  a  person  so  litde  used  to 
£og^  practice  as  I  am,  would  otherwise  have  ventured  to 
Qse.  Mr  Wethereli  observed,  Watson's  Trial,  yoL  2dy  p. 
176^)  >  ^*  We  ase  now  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  fifth  day, 
in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  fer  treason,  of  the  most  extraor^ 
dioaiy  description  which  everoccurred  in  this  country;  of 
Bodi  a  description^  that  I  cannot  fail  to  say  we  shall  never 
see  aoother  of  the  same — a  trial,  which,  m  the  mere  states 
ment  and  narrative  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  compos 
sing  die  imputed  crime,  has  run  out  into  Ji  length  absolute* 
ly  imexampled-*^  trial,  foanded'upon  a  record  which  has 
no  precedoftt  in  the  Crown  Oflieo  of  hid  Majesty-*-a  record 
which  presents,  not  <^e  or  two  strong  and  clear  facts^  leiad- 
iog  to  one  or  two  clear  results  and  deductions  of  the  law, 
but  vAich. contains,  as  you  will  perceive  irom  What  I  am 
now  spreading  out  before  you,  a  volume  of  small  facte  and 
cucomstances,  out  of  which  is  to  be  laboriously  wrought,-^ 
md,  as  I  contend,  illegally  wronght,— a  conclusbn  of  cdn- 
stmctiveand  accumulative  treason — a  record  (for  I  will  state 
what  I  think  of  it)j  which  the  Law  OflScers  of  the  Crown 
ought  not  to  have  put  upon  the  file  of  the  Court— a  record, 
in  its  form  so  new  and  unprecedented,  that  his  Majesty*s 
Attorney- Oeneral,  in  his  opening,  as  I  understood  him, 
seemed,  to  me  at  least,  to  think  it -improper ;  for,  unless  I 
have  mistaken  his  language,  he  seemed  to  allow,  that  seve- 
ral of  the  Treasons  alleged  need  not  have  been  introduced 
tipon  the  fiice  of  it ;  I  do  not  say  in  terms  that  admission 
was  made^  but  it  was  virtually  and  in  substance  made.'' 

Do  not  suppose.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that  I  mean  to 
adopt,  or  in  any  way  to  comment  on  any  thing  relative  to  that 
trial;  but  I  say  that  that  appears  to  be  considered  as  fair 
subject  of  commentary  in  that  case,  and  I  presume  it  is  here. 
The  indictment  which  was  made  in  that  case  consisted  of 
fourteen  counts,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  length  altq^. 
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gether' unexampled,  and  the  matters  in  it  were  of  tlie  most 
varied  kinds,— conspiracies  to  destroy  the  barracks— to  se- 
duce  the  soldiers  in  London— to  take  possession  of  the  Toirer 
—to  seize  the  Bank, — a  great  variety  of  crimes  that  were  al- 
leged, all  of  which  were  more  or  leas  supported  by  proo^  and 
therefore  all  of  which  might  occa&on  a  greater  length  of 
statement  and  indictment  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
But  was  all  the  statement  that  you  have  heard  necessary 
hete  ?  Is  there  any  part  of  it  whidi  apprises  the  prisoner  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  brought,  or  could  any  do- 
cument be  proved  more  likely  to  perplex  and  mislead  him? 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  count,  imder  the  head  of 
compassmg  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King..  Thejpri* 
soner  is  accused  in  another  count  of  treaacMi,  in  compiring  to 
devise  plans  to  subveit  the  Constitutioa-^that  you  heard  ai 
length.  I  ask  you.  Gentlemen,  where  is  the  evidence  of  any 
Uung,  upon  the  part  of  the  prisoner.at  the  bar,  pointing  at  a 
conspiracy  to  subvert  the  Constitution  of  the  cbOBtry  ?  where 
is  there  any  thing  proved  against  him,  like  a  dislike  to  the 
Ccmstitution  of  the  country  ? — any  thing  shoct.of  the  most 
impUcit  admiration  and  attachinent  ?  What  happens  on  the 
particular  morning  will  be  afterwards  con^dered.  But,  Geo- 
tlemen,  it  was  not  from  want  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  prove  somelhing  of  a  previous  dislike  to,  if  not  a 
conspiracy  against,  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  They 
did  le&d  evidence  that  persons  met  at  his  house  previous  tp 
the  month  of  January ;  that  they  took  in  certain  newspapers, 
with  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  particularly  acquainted— 
they  were  said  to  be  the  Black  Dwarf,  or  the  B)ack  Book, 
as  some  witnesses  called  it,  the  Manchester  Observer,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  (Tnion.  The  Learned  Gentlemen  thought 
they  had  proved  something  very  conclusive  when  they  got 
that ;  they  found  that  this  was  continued  down  to  some  time 
after  the  10th  of  January,— he  is  tried  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted in  April;  they  had  the  means  of  continuing  their  proof 
further  down,  and  they  are  obliged  to  stop  there,  and  there 
is  not  a  syllable  to  carry  it  further  down.  This  is  one  of 
the  means  taken  to  prove  treason  in  this  trial.  What  intima* 
tion  had  the  prisoner  that,  when  he  was  brought  before  you 
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UMky  for  matters  charged  in  this  indictment  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  evidence  was  led  of  people  meeting  at  his  house  on 
the  1st  of  January,  and  ceasing  afterwards  to  meet  ?  It  is  to 
affect  him  on  a  trial  for  his  life,  that  at  that  time  there  had 
been  certain  newspapers  read,  which  were  afterwards  entire* 
Ij  p^ea  up. 

Is  this  the'  construction  your  fair  and  honest  minds  are 
to  put  (HI  the  matter  ?  What  do  you  know  of  these  newspa- 
pers P—there  is  evidence  that  they  were  read  hy  the  prisoner, 
and  other  persons  who  are  not  accused  of  this  crime.  What 
is  the  attempt  that  the  Crown  are  making  ? — ^to  influence 
your  minds  by  some  prejudice  which  it  is  supposed  you  may 
have  against  these  newspapers,  and  that  the  person  who  reads 
them  is  to  be  considered  less  true  and  loyal  than  another.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  these  newspapers ;  I  am  not  able  to 
defend  him  upon  them ;  they  may  be  the  worst  or  the  best 
new^pers  in  the  kingdom.    You  have  no  evidence  that 
there  ever  was  any  thing  contained  in  those  newspapers  in 
the  smallest  degree  wrong.    Here,  at  least,  you  must  look 
upon  the  prisoner  as  an  innocent  and  an  injured  man,  long 
kept  in  prison,  and  now  brought  here  to  answer  a  charge, 
that  people,  in  the  month  of  January,  read  some  newspapers 
at  his  house,  which  I  presume  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  do  not  aj^rove  of.  Suppose  they  do  not,  the  reading  of 
them  was  given  up  in  January.    That  might  remove  their 
di^leasure.    I  have  heard  of  no  law  to  prohibit  those  news- 
papers.    If  they  did  wroi^  in  reading  what  the  prosecutors 
dislike,  could  they  do  more  to  gain  their  favour  than  give 
them  up.    That  does  not  satisfy  my.  Learned  Friends ;  the 
same  unrelenting  industry  prosecutes,  the  matter  here ;  and  it 
isbrought  in  evidence,  that  he,  and  qfther  persons  not  charged 
here  with  any  offence,  subscribed  foV  newspapers,  .met  at  his 
bouse,  and  read  them.    There  is  a  laborious  effort  to  prove 
what  at  one  Ume  seemed  given  up.;  and  reading  newspapers 
during  the  reign  of  the  kst  King,  is  their  proof  that  the  pri^ 
soner  was  guilty  of  treason  against  our  present  Sovereign* 
Can  there  be  doubt,  that  if  they  could  have  found  a  single 
newspaper— a  angle  pamphlet  received,  into  his  house  since 
^  S9th  of  January,  which  they  considered  disaffected,  that 
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would  have  h&exk  mttch  better  evideDce  tfaan  irtiat  ii  add  to 
have  passed  in  his  house  before.  What  will  satisfy  the 
{.earned  Grentlemen?  The  abandonment  of  these  sewi^pers 
has  no  effect^  and  what  he  does  on  the  6th  of  April  is  still 
to  be  connected  with  the  accidental  readings  that  took  place 
in  his  house  in  the  month  of  January,  but  wluch  weieidin- 
quidied  bdfore  the  SOth  of  January.  If  this  wers  a  case 
whi»:e  there  was  an  inquhry  into  die  most  triffiag  matter 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  a  person,  whether  he  was 
to  obtain  s(»ne  fevour  or  aitmitiony  I  think  k  would  be  se- 
vere and  rigid  to  take  it  into  Tiew.  But  to  attempt  to  make 
any  man  a  traitor  on  siieh  evidence,  is  a  thing  unprecedent- 
ed befcovik  I  leave  it  to  your  Binds  and  hearts  to  dispose 
of  it. 

The  production  of  suck  evidence  is  thon^  no  waste  of 
your  tim^  though  I  am  said  to  have  wasted  your  time  im- 
warranteblyt  whcA  I  adced  for  one  reading  of  the  iadict- 
mmt  brougbt  agauiBt  thia  mart.  There  is  no  waste  ef  tiine 
])a  [^rov»Qg  against  him  the  accidental  reading  al  newspa- 
pers Dnwtbs  before^  afterwards  relinqnished^  without  a  tittle 
of  evidence  to  shew  diey  contained  a  sikigle  woid— a  smgle 
putBgjmphf  that  could  affect  the  minds^cf  any  man  agasnst 
the  government  of  the  country* 

The  second  diAKge  is  that  of  conspiring  to  levy  war  to 
sistbveit  Ae  Constitution ;  the  third,  pd^lishing  and  post- 
hag  up  ft  treaaooable  Address:  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Bsitaift  and  Ireland^  to  excite  the  soldiers  of  the  King) 
and  cAer  subjects,,  to  rebellion.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
ckai;gesr*-*one  of  the  promi^ient  charges,  that  the  prisoner 
piantedj  poblishedy  atid  posted  up  a  treasonable  Address  to 
ifae  labafaitaiita  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  excite  the 
soldiens  of  &o  King,  arid  other  subjects,  to  rebellion. 

That  is  a  serious  chaif^e.  Upon  that  Address,  which  is 
staliid  in  the*  indictment,  I  may  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  make  a  fbr  nemarics ;-  but  certainly  I  agree  implicitly 
with  what  was  stated  by  the  Learned  Lord  who  opened 
the  statement  to  you,  that  that  Address  is  exjbde^il  wish 
to  use  his  words  according  to  my  recolitetion  of  them,)  an 
improper,  treasonable,  and  detestable  Address. 
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lK^h&  this  ^reat  dicorge  made  against  bun,  where  is  the 
induce  that  my  client  had  any  share  in  the  <iohlposition  or 
the  posting  lip  of  that  Addi^ess  f  That  was  the  great  charge 
blazoned  in  this  indictment^  \irhich  his  Counsel  were  bound 
to  watch  over,  and  to  see  whether  there' was  any  evidence  to 
substaoitiate  it  br'not.  In  the  first  trial  that  was  to  take 
place  U  this  cbiinty,  where  such  detestable  crimes  are  said 
to  6ave  been  carried  ofa,  certainly  that  Address  was  the  very 
ixHiiet  that  it  was  to'  be  expected  would  be  the  siibjieet  olT 
(he  first  trial. 

W^'  naturally  expected  to  see  sbme  attempt  at  least  to 
develops  the  traitoi'ous  conspiracy  from  wliich  this  Address 
issaed— to  have  been  told  something  of  the  person^  who 
tiiade  the'  Address— one  at  more  of  tb^  members  of  the 
Promional  Grovernment  who  dictated  it.  It  is  strangle,  in- 
deed^ if  the  vigilance  of  government  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  one  of  the  authors  who  contrived,  or  the  per^sons 
whocirciilatbd  tbis  Address  throughout  the  Country.  Upon 
wtattharge  does  this  pbor  man  come  before  you  ?  Ajb  one  of 
the  domniitteei  who  made  that  Addiress— as  the  person  who 
coitifiosed  it— as  the  persron  who  issued  thos^  orders  which 
aresaid  to  have  produced  such  codfusioh  in  the  county? 
I«  there  a  shadow  6f  evidence—has  it  been  prbved  by  ohe 
witness  that  he  ever'  saW  it?    There  is  ofiljr  an  attemjJt  to 
pfote,  that  possibly,  oi:  probably,' he  might  have  seen  it^  d^ 
1^  it,  if  he  could  read.    There  is  evidence  brought  with 
imm^se  care  towards  the  end*  of  the  trial,  after  numbers 
of  witnesses  have  be!eh' examined— after  one  swore  he'ha^ 
nerer  s6en  it  in  StrathaveH — after  a  great  many  were  exa4 
fiiined  who  were  not  asked  whether  they  saw  it ;  there  were 
one  or  two  witnessfes  who  sWore,  that  they  saw  it  on  corners 
ofbouse^  or  in  otbet  {ilaces;  one  heard  it  read;  and  one 
^w  it  on  a  wall ;  but  there  was  nothing  more  than  that  a 
few  persons  had  observed  it  posted  up  in  Strathaven — no 
evidence  of  the  duration  of  its  appearance ;  no  man  says  he 
«v  it  a  certain  number  of  hours  or  days  together,  but 
wme  saw  it,  and  some  did  not.    A  greater  proportion  o^ 
the  early  witnesses  were  not  asked  the  question ;  it  must^ 
therefore,  remain  your  belief,  that  it  did  not*remain  up 
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a  considerable  time.     It  is  not  said  that  it  was  posted  near 
his  house,  or  that  he  saw  it  posted  it  upi  but  there  was  t 
probability — what  degree  of  probability  you  like— that  be 
read  what  was  posted  up  at  one  or  more  places,  for  a  cer- 
tain time^  in  the  to¥ai  of  Strathaven.     Is  this  to  aSeci  the 
life  of  any  person  ?-^is  it,  when  you  are  trying  a  treasonable 
conspiracy,  where  a  person  is  accused  of  framing  the  Ad- 
dress and  posting  it  up— of  being  a  party  to  it,  in  the  first 
trial  at  Glasgow,  which,  I  suppose,  is  selected  as  not  the 
least  in  enormity — ^is  it  to  come  out  merely  that  Wilson  ma; 
by  chance  have  seen  it,  and  from  that  you  are  to  suppose 
that  his  conduct  is  in  dose  traitorous  connexion  with  this 
Address  ?  Where  is  the  connexion  widi  it  ? — I  say  there  is 
none.     There  is  an  Address,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  Glasgow.  I  can  prove,  if  it  is  necessary,  that  that 
Address  was  known  to  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  on  the 
Saturday  evening ;  and  that  there  was  a  deliberation  among 
the  Magistrates,  and  some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
Address  ought  not  to  be  pulled  down — ^they  considered 
that  a  better  mode  to  detect  the  authors.   I  think  they  did 
right  to  use  every  means  to  detect  the  author  of  it.    I  will 
never  cease  to  say  that  that  Address  was  a  publication  ap- 
parently of  a  most  criminal  and  treasonable  nature.  Who 
were  the  authors  has  not  been  proved — what  were  their 
secret  motives  or  objects,  has  not  been  shewn ;  and  they  may 
have  been  very  different  from  what  appears.     Wicked  and 
malignant,  I  have  no  doubt  they  were,  though  perh^)s  of 
a  different  nature  from  what  was  professed.     But  be  thej 
treasonable  against  the  King,  or  directed  against  others,  is 
it  to  be  held  from  that,  that  if  you  find  that  Address  in  any 
other  town,  a  man  who  has  never  seen  it — who  is  never 
proved  to  have  seen  it  or  read  it,  is  to  be  treated  as  if  he 
bad  seen  it  and  read  it,  and  upon  very  slender  evidence 
that  it  was  there,  he  is  to  be  considered  and  charged  as 
the  guilty  person  who  framed  the  Address — who  was  the 
author  of  It,  and  all  the  mischiefs  that  it  produced,  and 
therefore  as  a  traitor  to  be  convicted  of  the  greatest  crime 
known  to  the  law  of  the  country. 
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There  is  another  charge,  of  <<  composing,  printing,,  and 
posting  up  divers  Addresses."  I  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  this.  I  suppose  it  refers  only  to  one  Address ;  and  I  have 
already  shewn,  that  that  evidence  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions^ and  is  in  many  respects  imperfect.  The  next  charge 
is  for  *'  assembling  together,  and,  whDst  so  assembled^  ma- 
king speeches  to  incite  the  subjects  to  rebellion."  That  is 
a  very  serious  charge.  But  there  is  further,  **  purchasing 
and  providing  arms^  in  order  to  attack  the  soldiers  of  the 
King,  and  to  make  war  against  the  King.''  Where,  Gentle- 
men, is  there  any  evidence  of  this  ? — where  do  you  see  any 
soldiers  in  the  matter,  or  talked,  of? — where  is  there  any 
idea  of  any  preparation  of  the  sort  ?  We  will  come  after- 
wards to  what  is  proved ;  but  the  utmost  is,  that  some  per- 
sons assembled  one  night,  and  my  client  was  not  there,  and 
conjmitted  certain  outrages :  That,  another  day,  ten  or 
twelve  (some  witnesses  say  ten,  some  twelve^  some  thirteen, 
and  some  fourteen)^  marched  for  some  distance  along 
a  road,  while  my  client,  subject  to  their  power,  went  un- 
willingly along  with  them.  This  is  the  war  against  the 
King— this  is  the  parading  with  arms.  I  will  afterwards  re- 
fer to  the  law  on  the  subject,  but  you  will  attend  to  the  fact. 

There  are  charges  of  manufacturing  arms,  with  a  similar 
intent,  for  training  and  drilling  themselves  and  others,  with 
a  sunilar  intent '  That  was  a  charge,  of  all  others,  which 
I  supposed  might  occur  in  such  a  prosecution  as  this,  and 
which  I  was  bound  to  prepare  for.  Where  is  the  evidence 
of  any  drilling?  I  will  afterwards  solicit  your  attention  to 
the  different  witnesses,  but  I  do  not  recollect  one  witness 
swearing  to  any  sort  of  drilling.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  manner  in  which  they  marched — ^whether  three 
went  first,  or  four  afterwards ;  but  they  are  only  twelve  or 
fourteen  men — they  walked  along,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  shadow  of  evidence  of  any  thing  of  drilling.  It  was  said 
that  drilling  had  been  general  in  the  country  of  Scotland — 
it  was  said  there  was  hardly  a  village  in  Scotland  in  which 
there  had  not  been  drilling ; — then  Strathaven  is  a  village 
in  which  there  was  no  drilling,  or,  at  all  events,  my  client  is 
innocent  of  it ;  because,  if  there  was  all  this  care  to  produce 
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^dence  of  new8pap^|r  aoscieti^t  j^  bac  hfp|c  a^  Jv^frj^ 
would  it  not  have  beep  more  like  Trefaop»  if  tl^erp  h^d  bef^ 
a  drilling  in  January,  or  any  other  time^  and  would  not  it 
have  connected  Wilson  more  with  what  is  charged  P  If  it 
could  have  been  proved^  there  would  not  have  beoi  less  cm 
to  prove  it. 

Another  charge  is^  an  *^  endeavour  to  seduce  the  troq[if 
of  the  King  from  their  ^Ijegiance ;"  what  can  be  a  greater 
crime— what  can  be  a  more  serious  charge  ? — This  unfortu- 
nate man  is  acpused  at  the  bar  as  a  traitor,  who  has  attempt- 
ed to  seduce  the  troops  of  the  King  from  their  alliance;— 
you  entered  on  the  trial  with  that  grave  consideration— 
but  is  there  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  justify  it  ? — ^where  is  there 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  shew  that  he  attempted  to  seduce 
the  troops  of  the  King  from  their  allegiance?  Gentlemen^ 
X  might  almost  stop  here.  But  there  is  also  a  cha^'ge  of  lab- 
scribing  money  for  the  purpose  of  securing  i^rms — ^there  ii 
forcing  divers  subjects  to  discharge  and  turn  o£P  their  work- 
men. Where  is  the  evidence  of  that  ?  was  there  i|n  attempt 
at  it?  there  was  certainly  not,  from  all  that  appears;  and 
if  we  lead  evidence,  it  wiU  appear  mpre  clearly,  ^at  the  sen* 
timents  of  my  client  were  different— that  he  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  poor  men  to  woi^k. 

There  is,  however,  a  Justice  brought  here  (Mr  Hardi^) 
to  prove  what  took  place  in  Glasgow — I  might  have  as  well 
said  in  Edinburgh,  bemuse  if  has  sfi  little  co^E^exion  with 
the  one  as  the  other ;  but  yf^  have  him  to  prove  the  cipwds 
that  assembled  in  the  streets^  and  ^e  consequences  tbat 
must  attend  any  alarm  ^n  this  great  and  populous  town. 
There  are  one  or  two  |]|ersons  calle^  to  say  work  was  given 
up  at  Strathaven — this  is  all  very  ^elL  The  evidence  as 
it  stands,  is,  that  my  cUent  appeared  to  wo^k ;  but  whetjtier 
that  is  so  or  not— whether  he  seeqied  i^  busy^  or  was  truly 
^dustrious— where  is  there  a  shadow  of  eviden^^e  of  what 
can  alone  make  matter  of  charge  against  him,  that  he  p^ 
vented  others  from  working ;  that  would  be  easily  proved 
if  it  took  place.  There  may  be  som,^  people  that  did  not 
work,  but  of  force  used  by  any  person,  above  fU  by  oj 
client,  there  is  none. 
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IliOie  charges  are  repeated  in  varioiu  formi  in  the  large 
fagBB  yott  baye  seen  mm>ned  before  you.  Here  are  a  great 
flumy  charges  most  deliberately  brou^t  against  the  prison-^ 
er.  Yo«  cannot  hesitate  to  acquit  him  of  them,  becaase 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  them.  But  is 
it  not  evident,  that  they  were  calculated  to  withdraw  his  at- 
tention from  the  comparatively  trifling  circumstances  with 
regard  to  which  evidence  has  been  exanuned  ?  No  person 
could  possibly  coi^ecture  from  the  indictment^  that  the 
Crown  meant  to  reiy  on  such  evidence  as  thc^jr  have  brought 
fiurwardf  as  establidiing  a  case  of  Treason  against  the  pri- 
soner. 

You  cannot  but  observe^  that  in  this  reqiect  persons  ao» 
cased  have  many  advantages  in  conducting  their  defence 
ondar  the  forms  with  which  you  are  familiar*  I  do  nol» 
however,  mean  to  say  that  mode  of  triid  established  in  High 
Treason  does  not,  on  the  whole,  place  him  on  an  equal 
ibotin^  The  advantages  of  these  modes  of  trial  arebahuH 
ced ;  but  they  arise  from  different  circumstanees,  and  yow 
must  keep  them  in  view.  For  instance^  by  our  law,  the  pri- 
sQna*s  dedoratioQ^  if  broi^ht  in  proof  agamst  him,  must  be 
proved— «his  counsdl  see  it,  and  may  object  or  not  to  that  de- 
dsration.  In  a  trial  for  Treason  his  counsel  have  no  oppor^^ 
tnnity  of  seeing  it,  unless  by  the  indulgence  of  the  pro^ 
secntor.  At  Stirling,  that  indulgence  was  extended  to  the 
prisoner^  mncb  to  the  credit  of  the  Learned  Lord.  As  I 
ksd  no  oi^rtunily  of  seeing  the  dedorations,  I  have  pct« 
^)s  injured  thecaase  of  my  client,  by  casting  them  on  the 
gmunds  I  did;  but  I  had  no  other  covrse.  But  it  is  the 
datjr  of  cwaumi  to  enforce  the  kw,  and  object  to  evidence 
vhere  there  is  a  soand  legal  objection.  I^  at  m  circnit 
coort^  I  had  otjected  to  a  dedaration,  you  m%hs  coajectux^ 
that  it  contained  something  against  the  prisoner;  but  here 
I  could  not  aee  it,  and  theiefere  I  had  no  choice  but  tm  ob^ 
>ct  to  it,,  though^  foe  aug^t  I  know,  it  aMgfat  bavO'  giwn 
a  bvcmabla  impacssioa  of  the  caae. 

Whataier  these  apparent  disadvantages  ar»-«««nd  there 
»  MMho-,  which  is^  that^  by  the  law  of  tUb^conntryr  the 
prisoner  has  alwaya  the  last  woad  m  all  piloosedings^  eprnqst 
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in  Treason— ftn  advantage  which  is  considered^  in  all  dvO 
cases,  of  great  importance— Wilson  is  depriYcd  of  it  here; 
the  last  address  will  be  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  from  a 
gentlonan  of  great  knowledge  and  abilities.  If  any  arga- 
Dient  unsupported  by  evidence  could  affect  your  minds,  I 
should  consider  my  client  as  subjected  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible hardship  on  that  ground ;  but  unless  each  of  the  twelf  e 
honest  men  whom  I  now  address  on  this  occasion  agree  tlu^ 
his:  guilt  has  been  proved,  no  verdict  can  pass  against  bim ; 
and  if  all  the  eloquence  that  has  ever  descended  from  the 
times  of  Greece  to  the  modem  bar  were  onited,  I  am  per- 
suaded)  with  every  argument^with  every  means  of  enfor- 
cing it,  you  could  not  be  moved  to  desert  your  consdenoes, 
and  return  a  verdict,  unsupported  by  proof,  against  an  un- 
fortunate individual.  You,  Gentlemen,  I  address,  as  all  and 
each  of  you  must  concur,  that  is  the  law;  and  where  there 
is  a  conscientious  scruple  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  it  ii  im- 
possible he  could  surrender  that  against  his  oath,  sod 
against  his  conscience. 

I  fear.  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  trespassing  much  <m  jonr 
time,  and  that  I  have  yet  not  made  sufficient  progress  in 
stating  to  you  what  is  the  law  upon  which  we  act  That 
law  I  must  state  more  fully  than  I  should  do  on  any  other 
occasion — because^  from  its  novelty,  it  must  require  year 
peculiar  attention. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  Treason  is  established  by  the 
statute  of  Edward  IIL,  a  statute  which  has  done  immortal 
honour  to  the  Parliament  which  enacted  it  There  iM  no 
instance  of  any  one  piece  of  legislation  attended  with  so 
many  singular  circumstances,  and  so  interesting  to  eveiy 
person  who  values  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  state. 
There  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  an  unfortunate  and 
invariable  propensity,  seemingly  inherent  in  all  former  go- 
vernments, to  frame  treason  laws,  by  construction  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  endanger  the  security  of  every  Englishman ; 
and  no  candid  person  can  reflect  on  it  mthout  seeing  the 
source  from  which  it  arises.  When  persons  are  possessed  of 
power  of  which  thqr  are  unworthy,  they  are  not  tree  Stem 
feelings  which  make  them  forget  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
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lives  of  their  felbw-subjecU.  Accordingly,  it  appears  from 
all  the  greet  lawyers,  whose  writings  have  given  such  splen- 
dour to  the  Law  of  England,  that  this  has  been  the  cause 
of  ranch  injustice  and  oppression.  Lord  Coke,  who  is  the 
behest  authority  in  the  Law  of  England,  in  his  Treatise 
upon  Treason,  makes  a  commentary  upon  that  inestimable 
statute.  He  acknowledges  the  glory  that  belonged  to  the 
Parliament  that  had  framed  it,  and  the  infamy  attached  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Judges  who  had  endeavoured  to  wrest 
it  from  its  fair  and  true  meaning.  The  words  of  the  sta- 
tute  are,  however,  extremely  short: — **  Whereas,  divers 
opinions  have  been  before  this  time  in  what  case  Treason 
shall  be  said,  and  what  not," — ^^  When  a  man  doth  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  our 
Lady  the  Queen,  or  the  King's  son  and  heir,^  and  so 
forth ;  *<  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 
King  within  his  realm,  that  is  High  Treason ;  but  he  must 
be  provably  attainted  by  open  deed  by  people  of  his  con- 
dition." You,  Gentiemen,  though  much  higher  in  station 
than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  selected  by  a  qualifica- 
tion that  establishes  that,  yet  you  will  have  the  same  feel- 
ing for  the  prisoner  as  if  you  were  exactiy  in  the  same  con- 
dition,—that  is  the  object  of  the  law ;  you  will  feel  for  what- 
ever circumstances  of  weakness  his  station  may  have  placed 
him  under  in  a  manner  no  other  judges  can  feel,  which 
make  you  always  the  only  supreme  judges  of  the  intent  with 
which  any  thing  was  done  which  is  said  to  amount  to  treason. 
Having  the  law  explained  to  you  by  the  Learned  Judges, 
you  are  to  judge  whether  the  facts  come  up  to  the  law ;  you 
are  to  judge  whether  there  is  evidence  of  that  detestable 
ofifence  which  constitutes  Treason.  The  traitorous  and  ma- 
lignant intention  to  levy  war  against  the  King  must  be  proved 
by  open  deed ;  it  must  be  proved  to  the  minds  of  a  Jury  of 
men  who  will  participate  in  all  the  feelings  such  a  person  can 
have,  and  who,  from  their  station,  are  the  best  judges  of 
whatever  facts  occur  in  the  country.  This  is  the  great  law 
which  Lord  Coke  and  all  others  have  celebrated.  He  says, 
in  the  passage  that  immediately  follows,  that  this  Parliament 
was  called  <<  the  Blessed  Parliament,"  and  justly  they  were  so; 
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because  if  that  person  is  to  be  highly  estimated  who  briogi 
a  country  out  of  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  danger,  and  dfil 
war,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  LegisUtur^  vdio  placed 
the  lives  and  securities  of  men  in  a  condition  in  which  they 
can  live  safely,  and  are  freed  from  the  oppressions  which  s 
government  may  be  disposed  to  exercise^  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  not  knowing  what  may  be  brought  against  them, 
what  facts,  which  they  may  have  committed  innocentlji 
may  be  converted  into  great  crimes,  aggravated  and  distor&' 
ed  by  the  great  efibrts  which  will  always  be  used  to  suppon 
a  prosecution  by  the  $tate.  This  learned  Judge,  who  wss 
zealpus  for  the  support  of  all  the  institutions  necessary  for 
the  support  of  good  government,  calls  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment a  blessed  Act,  as  having  placed  the  security  of  the 
people  on  a  footing  on  which  it  did  not  stand  before. 

On  that  passage  in  the  statute,  page  11,  which  I  have  read 
to  you-— <<  that  they  shall  be  provabfy  attainted  by  persons  of 
their  condition,"  he  says,  <<  In  this  branch,  four  things  are  to 
be  observed :  first,  this  yiford praoabfy^ibat  is,  upon  direct 
and  manifest  proo^— not  upon  conjectural  presumptioDS 
or  inferencei^  or  strains  of  wit,  but  upon  good  and  sidt 
cient  proof.  And  herein  the  aiverh  praoabhf  hath  a  great 
forces  and  signifieth  a  direct  and  plain  proo(  whidi  word 
the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  did 
use,  for  that  the  offence  was  so  henioHS,  and  was  so  heaviljr 
and  severely  punished,  as  none  other  the  like  ;  and  tber^ 
fore  the  offender  must  provably  be  attainted,  which  words 
are  as  forcible  os  upon  direct  and  manilest  proof/'  It  9, 
therefore^  only  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof  that  this  in- 
dividual can  be  convicted.  Lord  Coke  adds,  in  a  note: 
''  Note— The  word  is  not  probabl^j  fioc  tbere  commune  or- 
gimenhm  might  have,  s^rv^ed,  but  the  word  Is  provabfy  be 
attainted ;  so  anxious  was  he  to  enfof oe  that  it  mast  be 
title  direct  and  most  manifest  proof  on  wbidi  a  persra  can 
be  convicted  of  Treason.  The  indjgnatjou  of  this  giest 
judge  against  those  who  had  impaired  the  statute  is  expre0- 
ed  in  language  not  usual  in  a.  person  ctf  his  gravity  and  his 
station,  although  certainly  not  more  than  the  occasion  de- 
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^e  99]nf»  yn^  iipference  ^o  ^he  power  wWpb  judgw  hyd 
aasf^med  of  ma^ng  trea^ofw  hy  cpnftfructioii^  <<  3y  tl)i^  it 
manifestly  appearejtb*  wh^t  damnable  jand  damiie^  9pip]pi|8 
those  were  concerning  |Iig^  Treason,  of  TiresiliaP}  Chief 
Ji^ce  pf  the  'Kix^g^s  Benc^,  and  others  who  were  fisscciated 
with  hinu^  These  words  express  stroQgly  the  heipous  olSeiu 
qes  pf  those  jud||es  who  perverted  this  excellept  law,  depri<* 
T^  sobjects  pf  th4f  )uifeg(iard,  and  updennined  the  sepurity 
of  the  stat^i  a  cxivfie,  coiqpared  with  which  ai^y  common 
'Preasop,  any  comvpop  murder,  must  be  considered  as  sn^all, 
bepause  the  evil^  ari^ng  from  it  are  comparatively  small  and 
trifling.— By  those  attempts  to  stretch  the  law,  the  lives  of 
our  Monarph^  were  pndangered.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ha^ 
and  filackstone  trace  the  fatal  issue  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  to  departiffesf  from  this  statute,  which  deprived  the 
subjects  of  their  security,  and  thereby  weakened  the  great 
support  of  the  Throne.  You  will  find  that  the  Afoparpby 
has  never  been  so  much  in  danger,— tlyit  t^  reigning 
djnastj  has  never  l^een  so  near  its  dissolqtion,  as  when  th^ 
la\f  pf  Treasoq  ^s  sp*etched  in  t^e  smallest  poipt ;  nothipg  hi|s 
tended  so  much  to  fix  the  pyramid  on  which  the  British  Con- 
stitutiop  ^s  fixed,  as  the  mild,  delibprate,  and  merciful  d^ 
Q»oqs  of  Ji^ries  \n  Ifligh  Treason,  during  the  last  hupdred 
years.  What  is  the  cry  of  weak  men  every  day  ?  It  is^^  wp 
must  have  violent  punishipept ;  we  must  not  allow  a  person, 
vhose  cQpduct  b  dangerous,  to  escape.  These  feeUnga  un- 
fo^uni^tely  sometimes^  prevaU,  and  produce  phargea  wliiph 
DQt  on^y  pndapgpr  the  life  of  a  fellowrcreatu^e,,  fa^t  tend  toi 
betray  a  m<^t  sacred  trust — ^the  country  itself  the  Cppsjti- 
tutiop,  and  thp  Grovemment,  which  can  only  subsist  op  a, 
wise  and  me]|pciful  administration  of  justice. 

"n^^  ^^t  autho^f^ty  in  the  EngUah  I^aw,  Ju(%!^  Hale,  to 
whoi^  I  have  referred,  observes,  with  regard  to  what  pissed 
before  t|^^  statute,  that  ^ere  ^ere  various  instances  pf  ppr-* 
vernpn  of  the  law.  He  says,  (page  88,)  <<  By  these  and  th? 
like  instjances  that  ipigh^  be  g^ven,  it  appears  hpw  uincertim 
and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  Treason  mra^  before  th?  sti^utp 
of  2$th  Edy^d  II1(.,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  alpv>st 
every  ofiG^pijp  that  was,  oi;  seenj^ed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  faitj^ 
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and  the  allegiance  due  to  the  King,  was,  by  oonstniction, 
and  consequence,  and  interpretation,  raised  into  the  offence 
of  High  Treason ;  and  we  need  give  no  greater  instance  of 
this  multiplication  of  constructive  Treasons  than  the  trouble- 
some reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  which,  though  it  were  after 
the  limitation  of  Treasons  by  the  statute  of  25th  Edwardlll., 
yet  things  were  so  carried  by  factions  and  parties,  that  this 
statute  was  very  little  observed ;  but  as  this  or  the  other  party 
prevailed,  so  the  crimes  of  High  Treason  were,  in  a  manner^ 
arbitrarily  imposed,  and  adjudged  to  the  disadvantage  d 
that  party  that  was  intended  to  be  suppressed ;  so  that,  de 
facto  J  that  King'*s  reign  ^ves  us  as  various  instances  of  these 
arbitrary  determinations  of  Treasons,  and  the  great  incon- 
veniencies  that  arose  thereby,  as  if,  indeed,  the  statute  of 
25th  Edward  III.  had  not  been  made,  or  in  force.""  He 
concludes  that  chapter  by  observing,  in  words  which  I  b^ 
leave  to  call  your  serious  attention  to,  *^  Now,  although  the 
crime  of  High  Treason  is  the  greatest  crime  against  fidth, 
duty,  and  human  society,  and  brings  with  it  the  greatest 
and  most  fatal  dangers  to  the  Government,  peace,  and 
happiness  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  and,  therefore,  is  deserved- 
ly branded  with  the  highest  ignominy,  and  subjected  to 
the  greatest  penalties  that  the  law  can  inflict ;  yet  by  these 
instances,  and  more  of  this  kind  that  might  be  given,  as  it 
appears,  first,  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be 
some  fixed  and  settled  boundary  for  this  great  crime  of 
Treason,  and  of  what  great  importance  the  statute  of  25th 
Edward  III.  was,  in  order  to  that  end ;  secondly,  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  that  statute,  and  to 
multiply  and  enhance  crimes  into  Treason  by  ambiguous  and 
general  words,  as  accroaching  of  royal  power,  subverting  of 
fundamental  laws,  and  the  like ;  and,  thirdly,  how  danger- 
ous it  is,  by  construction  and  analogy,  to  make  Treasons, 
where  the  letter  of  the  law  has  not  done  it,  for  such  a  me- 
thod admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds,  but  runs  as  far  as  the 
wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the  odiousness  and  detest- 
ation of  persons  accused,  will  carry  men." 

There  is  another  authority  on  the  Law  of  England,  io 
whom  I  beg  leave  to  caU  your  attention,  a  Judge  whose 
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memory  will  be  respected  as  loog  as  the  Laws  of  England 
remain-*!  mean  Judge  Foster,  who  states  the  law  in  the 
same  terms.  He  says^  (p.  93})  ^'  The  ancient  writers,  in 
treating  of  felonious  homicide,  considered  the  felonious  in- 
tention  manifested  by  plain  facts,  not  by  bare  words  of  any 
kind,  in  the  same  light,  in  point  of  &ct,  as  homicide  itselL 
The  rule  was  vduntas  reputatur  proJbcUi\  and  while  this 
rule  prevailed,  the  nature  of  the  offence  was  expressed  by  the 
term,  compassing  thedeath."^  He  adds,  <^  This  rule  hath 
been  long  laid  aside,  as  too  rigorous  in  the  case  of  common 
persons.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince, 
the  statute  of  Treasons  hath,  with  great  propriety,  retained 
it  in  its  full  extent  and  rigour ;  and,  in  describing  the  of- 
fence, bath  likewise  retained  the  ancient  mode  of  expresrion.^ 
^'  When  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  or  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  or  their  eldest 
son  and  heir,  and  thereof  be,  upon  sufficient  proof,  attainted 
of  open  deed  by  men  of  their  condition.*^  He  says,  (cap.  1. 
sec.  1.)  <<  The  words  of  the  statute  descriptive  of  the  ofFeno^ 
must  be  strictly  pursued  in  every  indictment  for  this  species 
of  Treason.  It  must  charge  that  the  defendant  did  traitor- 
ously compass  and  imagine,  &c.  and  then  go  on  and  charge 
the  several  overt  acts  as  the  means  employed  by  the  defend- 
ant, for  executing  his  traitorous  purposes.  For  the  com- 
passing is  considered  as  the  Treason,  the  overt  acts  as  the 
means  made  use  of,  to  effectuate  the  intentions  and  ima- 
ginations of  the  heart ;  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
R^dides,  the  indictment  charged  that  they  did  traitorous- 
ly compass  and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King — and  the 
taking  off  his  head  was  laid,  among  others,  as  an  overt 
act  of  compassing ;  and  the  pcarson  who  was  supposed  to 
have  given  the  stroke,  was  convicted  on  the  same  indict- 
ment.^ The  fact  must  be  proved  clearly,  so  clearly  as  to  de- 
monstrate the  traitorous  and  the  malignant  intention.  That 
was  the  interpretation  ^ven  to  the  statute  at  a  time  when  the 
law  might  seem  most  in  danger,  I  mean,  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  when  there  was  a  trial  of  the  Regicides  for 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.^  and  when  the  nation  was  in  a  state 
of  nodnd  to  view  their  actions  with  the  utmost  severity ;  and 
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f^  it  dpp^aani  tfiat  then  th6  Jtitdgefir  decided  tli^jr  tSM  be 
trited  according  to  tlie  p^ovkiiMs  6f  tbid  dtaKate;  And  tlvere- 
fbre,  instead  of  beiA;^  tried  for  m^dekiiiig  t^e  King,  as  the 
^ect  charge,  they  ^ere  cha!rg^  trith  compassing  the  Kill's 
d^tb.  It  is  evideM  that  the  law  requires  tfre  mo^  dear 
^vid^ticie  of  treasonable  intention.  Eveik  where  the  Sovei^ 
id  actualfy  murdered,  evidence  of  the  actual  murder  b  given 
t»  the  ovei^t  act,  or  cpen  deed  whicK  Aens  that  they  com- 
|MUided  6t  imagined  what  was  treason. 

Therefore,  Gentleiiien,  in  all  the  Cases  before  yoti,  you 
muw  have  an  ovett  ilct  proved,  by  clear  and  manifest  evi- 
dence, that  demoiistrates  that  intention ;  it  must  be  proved 
to'  you,  so  as  to  leav^  no  dbiibt  upon  the  mind  df  any  of  you, 
that  the  ptisotier  at  the  bai*  had  that  malignant  state  of  nnnd, 
that  he  threw  off  his  allegiatice,  and  either  kvied  war,  or  em- 
passed  the  Kmg^s  death.  The  stat^  of  a  mtin^s  mind  C8n 
only  be  known  by  an  overt  act ;  here  it  is  guarded  from 
construction,  and  cotijecture^  and  suspidon — the' open' deed 
must  be  proved  in  such  a  manner,  as  irre^ktibly  to  lead  die 
minds  of  persons  of  his  condition,  a  faiir  and' honest  Juryt 
to  tile  conclusion,  that  that  was  the  pui^ose  of  hifi  heart; 
and  if  they  are  nbt  satisfied  it  was,  they  coinmit  rf  crime 
more  heinbus  and  atrocious  than  I  need  to  di^iaicribe,  if  they 
find  hita  guilty. 

This  is  the  gitound  of  the  confidende  I  ffe^l;  However  im- 
perfedtly  the  case  is  stated  now,  and  however  ably  it  vrill  be 
urged  oii  the  other  side.  Sortie  fact  muat  be  proved  to  you, 
which  will  bring,  your  miiids  to  that  conclusion,  that  th€  pri- 
Bbfie^  at  the  h^  Was  a  treasonable  traitor^  either  levying  war 
agcdnst  his  Sovet^ign,  or  that  he  had  that  detestable  malig- 
nity in  his  hearty  proVed  by  open  acts,  that  you  musft  say  he 
compassed  his  death. 

I  have  looked  with  anxiety  among  all  the  ciases  of  Trtason 
which  the  little  time  I  had  would  permit,  or  which  niy  fbrm«r 
reooUectiotis  furnished  me  with,  foi^  any  case  resembling  the 
piresent:  I' challenge  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  state 
the  drcumstances  of  one  trial  for  High  Treason,  on  which 
any  body  was  convicted,  which  has  any  reseixA)lance  to  this— 
where  there  was  ev«*  a  ^rbdeeding  of  this  grave,  solemn,  and 
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importatit  natvute^'^  trial  for  High  i'reaik)!!  founded  M  mch 
factSy  where  there  was  a  oonvicdon.  Ia  this  a  conu^fAracy 
agamst  the  Efe  of  the  Sovereigtt  ?  Is  h  an  attempt  to  s^e 
his  garrisons  ?  Is  the  prisoner  tried  for  such  attettipts  tt^  bat^^ 
been  made  to  destroy  the  Goremment,  to  seize  the  IBlank,  or 
any  moTement  of  that  kind,  by  a  great  armed  eactkj  ?  What 
is  the  statement  P  It  b  not  that  he  put  up  the  placiai^ ;  not 
that  he  knew  the  people  that  put  it  up.  It  is  not  proved  that 
be  even  read  it ;  bat  that  he  and  some  others,  in  a  small  til- 
lage in  this  conntry,  seem  to  hate  gorie  a  few  miles  on  the 
road,  and  then  they  turned  back ;  and  on  thh^  yon  BSte  to 
convict  a  person  of  High  Tneason.  Good  God !  Gentlemen^ 
I  can  hardly  believe  I  am  addressing  you  on  such  a  cas^,  pre- 
pared as  I  was  by  this  indictment  for  afi  these  charges  of 'se- 
ducing soldiers,  and  levying  war,  and  writing  and  pttblishing 
tfab  traitorous  hand-biU,  and  a  Provisional  Govertlment,  tad 
all  ies  apparatus,  in  the  first  trial  in  a  town,  which  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  seat  of  treason,  where  thousands  were  said 
to  be  engaged  in  treason ;  where  Aete  was  a  Provision^ 
Government ;  where  it  issued  its  mandates,  aft  which  all'  pei^- 
soQs  trembled— *but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Some  persons  came  to  Wilson^s  house  at  night  This  is 
one  charge  out  of  which  you  are  to  £stil  poison  into  your 
ver£ct  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  came  to  his  housb 
more  than  to  other!  they  went  to  at  his  desire^-no  vio- 
fence  was  offered  at  his  desire — ^none  while  he  was  present, 
or  aware  of  what  was  done ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
ke  evar  saw,  or  read  this  proclamation.  Gentlemen,  can  you, 
a^snst  youy  oaAs  and  consciences^  find  him  liable  for  it'? 
The  Treason-law  nevei^  was  more  strained  than  it  w^uld  be 
kere,  if  the  Crown  should  get  your  verdict  on  a  grdutid^ 
which  would  riiake  the  lives  of  every  person  as  unsafe  as 
they  appear  tchave  been  in  those  unfortunate  periods  which 
are  lamented  by  thote  great  Judges.  There  may  have  been 
a  great  Treason ;  there  may  have  been  a  Provisional  G<>* 
vemment — let  mtch  persons  meet  punishment ;  let  there  be 
evidenoe  to  oonvict  them :  But  here  do  you  meet  any  thing 
<^  the  kind  ?  Did  not  your  minds  revolt  against  the  evi* 
Aenoe  which  was  laid  befoi^  you  upon  that  indictment ;  for 
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desiring  which  to  be  read,  I  was  said  to  have  taken  up  your 
time  unwarrantably  ? 

I  must,  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  case,  make  scxne 
observations  on  the  speech  of  the  Learned  Lord.  He  stated 
many  things,  indeed  most  of  his  speech,  with  perfect  px). 
priety ;  but  there  was  one  doctrine  which  I  cannot  acquiesce 
in.  After  referring  to  the  law,  he  said  that  the  main  matter 
was  levymg  war ;  he  did  not  tell  you  what  levying  war  was; 
but  he  said,  that  what  amounted  to  levying  war,  which  he 
considered  as  the  main  charge,  was  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Judges.  According  to  the  note  I  have,  it  may  be  an  im- 
perfect one,  he  stated  that  the  Judges  were  to  fix  what  was 
levying  war.— 

Lord  President.— GcoA,  forbid  the  Judges  should  fix  it, 
but  the  Judges  are  to  state  what  is  the  law. 

Mr  Murray. — I  took  down  the  words  used.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  a  most  extraordinary  proposition.  The  J  udges 
are  to  declare  to  you  what  the  law  is ; — ^whether  the  facU 
before  you  amount  to  levying  war,  or  whether  what  he  did 
was  done  with  the  intention  of  levying  war,  it  is  for  you  to 
determine ;  it  must  be  upon  your  oaths,  and  upon  your 
consciences,  that  that  question  must  be  answered.  I  have 
read  some  authorities,  and  I  may  read  more ;  and  I  trust 
I  shall  not  state  any  thing  in  point  of  law  on  which  I  Aall 
be  subject  to  any  animadversion.  In  all  the  triak  with 
which  I  am  acquainted^  the  Judges,  having  stated  what 
was  the  law,  left  it  to  the  Jury  to  say  whether  the  evidence 
amounted  to  levying  war;  in  that  particular  case,  the  mind 
and  the  intention  of  the  person  accused  is  your  province. 
The  traitorous  design  required  by  law  must  be  proved  to 
you  by  clear  evidence ;  he  must  be  attainted  by  you— you 
are  the  persons  who  perfprm  that  function  ;  and  you,  after 
being  told  what  the  law  is,  having  the  evidence  stated  to  yoa 
with  great  accuracy,  are  to  say  whether  it  amounts,  in  the 
particular  case  before  you,  to  levying  war. 

After  these  observations  on  die  law  appUcable  to  the 
case,  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  your  notes  of  the  different  wit- 
nesses. The  first  witness  is  James  Thomson.  This  person 
is  brought  to  prove  that  he  heard  a  knocking  and  a  ham- 
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mcringi  I  siiiqxMe  the  inference  fi^m  thut  ia,  that  he  was 
knocking  and  hammering  arm»— I  presnme  that  is  the  con- 
clasion  which  the  public  prosecutor  wishes  you  to  come  to. 
On  the  trial  of  a  dog^  would  you  hold  that  to  be  evidence— 
that  because  there  is  heard  a  knocking  and  hammering  in  a 
bousc^  that  is  proof  of  fabricating  arms  ?  Was  there  ever 
such  a  supposition  ?— can  a  Jury  be  addressed  on  that  foot- 
ing that  tliey  were  to  draw  an  inference?  We  will  put  the 
worst  interpretation  on  it— we  have  got  a  noise,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  a  traitorous  conspiracy.  You  had  better 
convict  the  man  at  once,  and  say,  we  did  it,  because  we  re- 
quired no  evidence  to  do  it.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like 
it  attempted  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  How  can  we  believe,  then, 
for  a  moment,  that  such  evidence  is  to  affect  the  life  of  any 
person.  It  admits  often  thousand  explanations,  and  does 
not  authorise  any  one  inference  against  him.  I  am  safe  from 
ten  thousand  such  witnesses ;  but  it  is  important  in  one  point 
of  view— it  shews  there  was  nothing  so  trifling  with  regard 
to  this  person,  but  that  some  envious  neighbours  might  be 
broi^ht  forward,  that  you  may  put  an  uncharitable  con- 
struction to  affect  his  life.  I  say,  all  the  strained  construc- 
tions which  have  been  attempted  against  innocent  men,  in 
the  worst  times,  are  nothing  to  this.  There  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  it ;  yet  it  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  something 
in  your  minds  in  the  b^inning,  and  from  that  you  are  to 
come  to  some  unfavourable  conclusion,  and  that  is  to  affect 
him  on  other  points ;  for  where  is  the  evidence  of  any  thing 
whatever  done  after  that  to  which  this  knocking  and  ham- 
mering could  relate  which  tends  to  promote  the  objects  ? 
That  ihere  was  noise  I  might  readily  admit.  But  add  the 
evidence  of  it  to  the  case  of  the  Crown,  where  is  there  the 
shadow  of  a  case  ? — was  there  ever  such  evidence  brought 
forward,  unconnected  with  any  thing  else  ?  And  can  you 
do  better  than  examine  scrupulously  all  the  attempts  made 
afterwards,  when  such  evidence  as  this  is  brought  forward  as 
the  foundation  of  a  charge  of  Treason  ? 

The  witness  is  afterwards  examined  to  prove  Wilson's 
coming  out  He  says  he  held  his  sword  down;  on  cross^ 
exammation,  that  he  seemed  downcast.     There  is  evi* 
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dente,  >nfMdi  I  do  itol  dispute  (btA  ht^  tMAt  ofttf  thiidtff^ 
and  proceeded  slong  the  road  with  tbd^pc6ijfi6  f&r  af«^ 
UStk  distadtee.  I  trudt  I  will  be  nble  to  shew  ybtf  lAMi  #rii 
the  compukion  under  whick  he  went  on  ihat  oiieasitMv  be- 
cause I  am  anxfotts  to  free  my  client  from  every  AsiSem 
of  blame  on  that  gf6t!ind^  painful  as  it  must  be  to  ge  itfto 
what  may  affect  other  persons  who  htrre  fled.  It  is  impo»^ 
dble  to  adduce  their  evidence  to  yon  on  this  occasion— my 
evidence,  therefore,  cannot  be  complete.  But  catt  yoit  doubt 
that  persons  might  be  exposed  to  danger,  if  they  did  not 
go  ?  One  witness  says,  he  was  seized  the  night  before,  and 
he  was  dosely  guarded.  Where  a;  jjerson  is  forced  dnrtag 
the  day  to  accompany  others,  and  they  have  ftre-annfl,  and 
threaten  him,  a  different  degree  of  custody  is  suffident  Ifl 
one  case  he  must  be  kept  close,  or,  if  he  escapes  a  few  yards, 
he  escapes  entirely;  but  in  the  day  he  is  subjected  to  dan- 
ger while  within  reach,  and  while  they  dre  vigilant,  a  pe^ 
son  of  a  cettain  age  can  have  no  hopes  of  escape.  I  woald 
be  sorry  to  refer  to  any  thing  ridiculous  on  a  case  of  this 
importance,  but  an  illustration  of  this  is  in  s  work  you  must 
have  all  read, — I  mean  the  History  of  Gil  Bla^^  who,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  is  travelling  along  the  highway; 
counting  his  little  money,  and  he  is  arrested  by  a  voice  from 
a  thicket — ^an  old  lame  soldier  commands  him  to  give  hio 
some  of  his  money.  That  is  a  restraint  fire*arms  nftist  im- 
pose on  another  person  ;  while  within  reach  of  a  gnn,  he 
is  within  reach  of  danger,  though  the  other  cannot  movC' 
At  night  he  may  escape  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  sight,  be- 
cause, when  he  turns  a  corner  there  are  no  means  of  find- 
ing him.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  nature  of 
the  restraint  in  such  circumstances.  It  was  said  by  tie 
Learned  Lord,  whose  speech  was  on  the  whole  very  can- 
did, that  where  a  person  goes  along  eiglit  miles,  he  can- 
not be  held  to  be  under  restraint,  that  is  so  great  a  dis- 
tance. That  is  surely  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  common 
aens^  and  as  for  authority  and  law  for  it,  I  believe  there  is 
none  to  be  found.  I  observe  some  cases  preserved  by 
Judge  Foster,  where  pleas  of  that  kind  were  made  after 
the  Rebellion  in  1745,  and  those  pleas  were  not  sustained; 


MlMMlrf^tft^  t^Mi»kf  of  ifae  law  ittost  cl^rly.  OAe* 
of  Ami  ii  M<&6^irtli€nf'fl'  ca^  wHich  wii»  of  a  tenailf  of 
the  thdte  (jf  Perth.  He  alleged  that  the  person  calling 
himfldf  Dhke  of  Perth  had  sommoned  his  tenantfi^  and 
had  thifeatened  to  bind  them  in  carts,  unless  they  would 
serve  along'  with  himL  It  appeared  that  this  took  place 
KMnetimeitt  the  moilUi  of  August ;  M'Crowtber  afterwardi^ 
boves  commisrion  in  the  rebellious  army;  he  became  a  per- 
son of  odOdltSoti^  afad  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  surren* 
Aet  cif  Cilrfisl^  which  Was  about  the  SOth  of  December ;  so 
that  this  perboti  had  goiie  flrom  Perthshire,  had  then  join- 
ed the  aMy,  and  gone  fibm  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  and  was 
fotfUd  there  aftet'an  interval  of  many  months.  The  restraint 
conldtjot  be  the^  ground  of  acquitting  him  in  that  case;  but 
nobody  ever'  stated  that  an  interval  of  two  hours  was  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  defence  of  continued  restraint ;  and  it 
is  clear  my  client  did  not  continue  with  them  weeks  and 
months ;  he  went  only  a  few  miles  with  them ;  the  party 
went  (Mi|  atid  he  left  them  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  And  surely  there  the  plea  of  being  under  coli- 
strsint  is  one  that  your  own  breadts  must  feel  is  a  fair  and' 
jast  defence^  and  which  may  be  most  justly  sustained: 
What  could  be  greatfer  than  the  control  of  the  influencfe  ' 
they  were  supposed  to  possess.  You  do  not  see  evidence 
tteit  they  were  connected  with  the  provisional  government. 
Yet  there  is  a  state  of  turbulence  in  the  country,  menus' 
nmida  are  unsfettled,  and  they  are  disposed  to  commit* 
strange  and  perhaps  violent  actions ;  there  was  distress  and* 
c<»jfiisioil  in  the  countiy;  and  surely  in  these  cases,  where 
a  person  is  led  out,  not  committing  a  crime — ^not  partici- 
pating in  anything  that  would  make  the  higher  principles 
of  his  natorb  revolt  and  stand  against  it,— you  are  not  to 
beKcve  that  he  has  abjured  his  allegiance.  You  are  not  to 
condemn  a  man  of  Treason,  because  he  is  not  a  firm  or 
aeroic  character ;  you  are  to  look  at  human  nature,  with  all 
its  weaknesses  in  the  difierent  gradations  of  life.  Are  you 
to  say  that  a  person,  because  he  goes  a  few  miles,  has  a 
n^«lignant  heart?  That  he  levies  war  against  the  King, 
because  he  submits  to  these  deluded  people,  who  have 
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threatened  others,  while  he  was  evidently  under  the  opera- 
tion  of  fear  ?  Judge  Foster  says,  aperscm  is  not  obliged  ti> 
account  for  every  day,  or  every  week,  or  every  month,  while 
he  is  acting  under  the  influence  of  constraint ;  yet,  Gentle- 
men, the  Learned  Lord  seems  to  think  he  is  bound  to  make 
up  his  account  of  compulsion  for  every  step  of  the  road— 
for  the  few  paces,  or  for  the  hundred  yards  the  witness  fol- 
lowed him;  and  while  he  obeys^not  a  band  of  rebels  cai^ 
rying  on  war— not  persons  going  with  disorderly  and  im- 
proper attempts — ^not  committing  any  crime  in  his  presoice 
— he  is  a  traitor,  because  he  submits  to  the  superior  force  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  persons,  whom  he  left  before  they  had 
gone  more  than  a  few  miles  from  Strathaven.  He  seems  to 
go  with  them  without  encouragement,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Crown,  dejected  and  unwilling.    You  are  to  hold  that 
is  such  evidence^  as  that  you  will  convict  a  man  of  being  a 
traitor,  because  he  does  not  account  for  every  stq>  of  the 
journey. 

I  hope^  under  all  the  circumstances— -under  the  difficul- 
ty of  being  deprived  of  the  evidence  of  those  persons  who 
have  left  the  country — I  shall  be  able  to  give  yon  evidence 
of  the  force  which  was  offered  to  him ;  but,  if  that  should 
not  be  made  out,  would  you  say  he  is  bound  to  accoont 
for  submitting  to  two  hours  of  constraint— that  while  he 
did  not  join  a  foreign  pretender,  nor  a  person  invading  this 
country,  and  coming  to  destroy  our  liberties,  and  while 
there  is  nothing  proved,  but  that  there  has  been  a  procla- 
mation put  up,  which  he  is  not  proved  to  have  seen  ?  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Treason  was  committed  by  any  person; 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  party  who  forced  him  along  with 
them  went  with  any  partici^lar  object ;  but  you  are  desired 
to  unhinge  the  plain  and  manly  nature  of  your  minds,  and 
with  fL  number  of  conjectures  broqght  tpgether,  because 
there  is  a  proclamation  many  days  before  pi)t  |ip  at  Glas- 
gow; and  because  weavers  left  their  work  at  Glasgow;  be- 
cause others  are  said  by  Hardie,  a  respectable  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  in  a  disorderly  state  at  Glasgow,  where  he  pilH- 
ed  down  that  paper ;  because  there  is  a  party  march  on  the 
road;  and  do  not  go  there ;  you  are  to  hold^^  that  is  such 
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eridfince  ef  tt  treasoDable  conspiracy,  you  will  convict  a 
iMO  i^n  that  alone  of  High  Treason.    Do  you  not  see 
what  a  number  of  steps  (every  one  of  which  is  pregnant 
with  injastice,)  you  pass  over  to  come  to  that  conclusion  ? 
There  is  a  proclamation  at  Glasgow  some  days  before; 
dien  there  is  an  attempt  to  prove  a  meeting  on  the  Mon- 
day nighty  where  there  are  deliberations  with  regard  to  arms 
—Is  there  any  attempt  to  prove  my  client  was  there  P  Did 
not  the  witnesses  examined  on  that  point  disprove  it?  There 
was  no  question  put  by  the  Crown,  whether  he  was  there- 
hut  when  I  asked  the  question,  they  said  they  did  not  see 
him.    I  could  prove  he  was  at  a  distance  of  some  miles; 
but  it  would  be  wasting  your  time  to  do  so,  because  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  there.  Then  if  he  was  not  there 
that  night,  why  was  evidence  of  it  given  you.    Because  he 
walked  along  this  road  next  day  with  some  of  these  peo- 
ple, therefore  you  get  evidence  of  that  meeting.   The  pro- 
secatoT  is  allowed  to  bring  such  evidence ;  and  afterwards 
to  bring  it  home  to  the  accused.     He  has  &iled  to  do  so; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  he  is  to  be  afiected  in  the 
most  remote  degree  by  it.    I  should  have  done  no  service 
towards  my  client  if  that  had  been  excluded ;  it  is  in  his 
finroun   There  is  a  meeting  on  Monday  night  with  impro- 
per views ;  he  is  not  nigh  that ;  it  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
Strathaven ;  he  could  have  attended  as  the  others  did,  if  he 
had  had  any  wish  to  promote  it   If  he  had  been  a  servant,  a 
minion  of  the  supposed  Provisional  Government,  or  evil-dis- 
posed persons,  would  not  he  have  been  the  first  to  go  and  re* 
commend  this  measure  ?  If  there  was  this  Treason  boiling  in 
his  breast,  the  malignity  of  which  is  said  to  have  overflowed^ 
would  he  not  have  been  the  first  man  there  to  give  his  aid 
to  this  mischievous  meeting  ?   What  is  the  conclusion  you 
draw?   Is  it  against  him  ?  Am  I  not  in  possession  of  your 
conclusion  in  his  fiEtvour?  for  what  could  such  a  person 
do  ?  He  was  not  a  person  of  power  to  issue  his  mandates ; 
he  could  only  go  there,  and,  by  his  voice  or  counsels,  try 
and  influence  other  traitors  to  act;  but  he  was  not  there.  I 
say  it  is  &ir  evidence  to  go  before  you ;  it  is  fortunate  for 
tltt  prisoner  at  the  bar  that  you  are  in  possession  of  it;  be- 
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cause  there  is  but  one  condosioHi  whiflh  you  irait  dtsw 
i^om  it;  jbecause  you  see  the  line  dffavn  between  bjf» and 
others.  Xhesre  are  those  people  marching ;  these  joe  tboM 
who  prc^iose  yiolent  and  seditious  progiectsi  who  have  Inbis 
\yicked  purpose  of  their  own,  perhaps  very  dremote  kam 
Treasoni  which  their  own  desires  to  violate  the  propertus 
of  others,  which  their  hopes  to  avati  themselves . of  the  coii* 
fusion  likely  to  arisen  disposed  to  pursue  lawless  meaaonii 
though  I  do  not  see  that  they  were  treasonable;  ray  cKent 
does  not  go  among  them,  and  when  first  among  t)iemy  he 
does  what  he  can,  by  his  coimseb  ai;id  advice^  to  recal  them 
tp  thdr  duty. 

Acxordingly,  what  is  the  case,  w))en  he  is  presest,  and 
when  he  is  not  i  Is  he  eager.to  be  where  violence  ia  do/aei 
Does  he  concur  in  any  .violence  i  He  is  with  them  joD^iparti. 
cular  day ;  keep  that  in  your  minds.  What  is  doiieio  Ibrvard 
their  puipose  at  one  time  and  the  other  ?  There  is  a  meetii^ 
on  Monday,  where  he  is  not    I  adc  for  your  judgment  en 
that,  and  I  say  it  is  in  my  &vottr.     Thece  are  proceediogs 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  a  most  violent  description*— Is  he 
among  thenti  i   Was  there  ever  evidence  d^tuled  to  grester 
length  than  was  with  regard  to  that  ?  Have  we  not  an  ac- 
count, of  the  whole  proceedings,  by  one  witiiess ;  then  ainii- 
nute  detail  of  each  place  to  which  that  party  went,  wxapy- 
ing  ioany  hours  of  the  evidence  before  you  i    Oendeaien, 
da  you  not  recollect  a  long  series  of  witnesses,  who  narrated 
minutely  every  thing  that  took  place  a^  that  period  (^ 
that  was  cfilculated  to  make  a  great  impressipn  on  a  Jury 
less  discerning  than  the  one  I  address;  but  I  am  mistaken 
if  you  do  not  see  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  enlaige  aad 
amplify  this  case.     One  witness  is  taken  by  them,  and  car- 
ried round  by  them ;  he  gives  an  account  of  all  that  par- 
ty«     Then  there  are  five  or  six  witnesses  who.  speak  of  the 
di&rent  acts  which  took  phce  on  that  occasion.    Is  the 
prisoner  there  at  that  time  ?    Nay,  Gentlemen,  he  is  not 
onfy  not  there,  but  no  tracer  of  him  are  mentioned  by  these 
witnesses,  who  repeat  in  their  evidence  every  thii^f  that 
passed.    I  made  an  oLyection  ;  it  was  nded  against  me  fay 
the  Court,  most  fixrtuniukely,  and  they  were  allowed  to  give 
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\f/  fpfff^Qfmj |0f  thi9  persD^a^  hs»x4  A^rU^  tbi> night 
^ippoi  wm  Bpt  (I^re;  «0fd  in  «11  that  vas  Aai4  at  the  4ir*- 
ffr^it  b«pM^  of  the  p^^niw*  .exi^mu^^  thtre  is  not  a  word 
iritis  .i^[grd  to  Wikpn.  Wb^  mopt  be  the  regult  P  He  jei** 
ibex  W9$  with  themt  'Or  ppt;  this  ^tppar^t  object  of  the 
Cr^vu  is  tp  shew,  that  be  was  sitdiig  at  home,  devisiog  all 
this.  They  4ay  these  people  wer^  coming  in  aiid  out  of  hia 
IxKiie.  Easy  would  it  have  been  to  have  accused  any  of  tbeso 
vitftoises  of  High  Treasont  innocent  as  they  undoubtedly 
SKi  lAd  i(Q  have  .supported  the>^barge  by  stronger  evidence 
than  15  brought  against  Wilson.  But  is  be  levjQr  n^ptipned. 
Of  iK^ired  U>?  l/ff  Cofshrane  furnishes  a g^n  i  be  ^Uersan 
ACCfHiniof  4t;  b^^ives  them  powder  a^d  leiidiS  ^tbat  would. 
tflo4  4o  establish  some  of  tbe  ^irarious  counts  that  ejtoi4 
dxroQgboce^naiofpArcbiment.  Cochrane  |sui|der;re^raint^ 
bow  did  he  proye  it  ?--*S!id  be  call  on  bis  neigbbour  to  a^ 
silt  Inm  f  They  cpune  into  his  bouse;  they  d^mep^edadn 
vmm*  He  gave  them  powder  and  ^ot»  av^J  c^t^rstb^evx 
S9  an  account  in  bis  bopksj — thfl;t  is  ^e  conduct  ^f:^is  per* 
ioa  aader  r^trajn^ ;  yet  dp  I  bisinnate  be  was  npt  under 
fsitraiutt  or  that  he  was  a  traitor^  or  actiag  tr^espnably  j^-^ 
God  forbid  !•— while  defending  one  peipston*  {  wo^ld  nqtf 
tbrow  slander,  or  poisonous  arrows  against  another*  ft 
leems  to  be  admitted  tbf^t  he  was  under  resjkinintj  bnfr  ypu 
iisy  judge  a  prosecnior  migbt  twi^t  the^  various  cifcuJWh 
*^«Hie8|i  giiretbem  another  cob^ring,  and  xttfike  tb^fn  imcb^ 
'^'^ffsr  against  him  than-  any  thing  brought  against  v^ 

I  hare  dready  observed  that,  daring  this  night,  there. is 
not  one  tittle  of  any  evidence  of  any  reference  whatever 
^  lay  client,  or  of  his  being  connected  with  them.  Ji§ 
^  not  fltgnd  in  the  situation  of  Cochrane,  who  enters  tbp 
snie^es  in  his  books,  and  furnishes  them— ^be  does  not  atand 
in  the  situation  of  many  others  who  accompanied  that,  nol 
that  they  are  not  aa  innocent  as  men  can  be,  There  is  no( 
*  Aadow  of  evidence.  The  Crown  bring  forwand  their  ew- 
i^tK€  with  great  care ;  they  prove  every  word  that  was  ut^ 
^^re^  and  there  'm  nothing  oomes  out  against  jeoy  client.-^ 
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With  all  these  Various  individiiab, — ^panning  oertainlj 
most  improper  purposes— if  he  had  been  connected  widi 
them,  and  had  influence  over  them,  it  is  impossible  thst 
something  should  not  have  come  out  against  my  client ;  bot 
there  is  not  a  stain,  or  a  link  of  connexion,  or  of  proo( 
arising  from  the  whole  evidence,  brought  to  you.  WitneH 
after  witness,  were  carefully  and  minutely  examined  to  what 
was  said  and  done ;  to  their  firing  guns  and  pistols ;  to  their 
forcing  one  man^  and  threatening  another ;  and  bdngfint 
in  one  house,  and  then  another;  and  yet  there  is  not  one 
word  or  circumstance  which  attaches  knowledge  or  partici- 
pation in  their  designs  to  my  client. 

There  is  one  witness,  whose  evidence  might  make  a  grest- 
er  impression  upon  you  than  that  of  any  of  these— sot, 
Grentlemen,  that  I  am  any  way  afraid  that,  when  that  evi» 
dence  is  considered  by  persons  of  your  sound  and  candid 
understandings,  it  will,  in  the  smallest  degree,  endanger 
the  situation  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar—I  mean  the  evidence 
of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  who  speaks  to  two 
conversations  with  my  client,  from  which  the  Crown  Conn- 
sel  are  evidently  disposed  to  draw  an  inference,  that  he  wss 
'  a  person  having  the  worst  designs,  and  disposed  to  foDov 
them  out  Now,  Grentlemen,  there  is  one  matter  that  ought 
to  be  stated  to  you — that  this  woman  is  the  sister  of  a  per- 
son who  has  fled  from  this  country,  under  the  accusation  of 
these  crimes.  Although,  I  believe^  no  indictment  was  foand 
against  him  by  the  Grand  Jury,  he  is  still  subject  to  another; 
and,  do  you  not  feel  that,  where  a  person  is  in  that  situation, 
— where  their  near  relations  consider  them  exposed  to  the 
charges,— they  give  their  evidence  upon  a  very  difierent 
footing,  indeed,  from  what  other  witnesses  do.  No  doubt, 
Gentlemen,  this  person  must  feel,  that,  if  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  convicted,  if  what  he  has  done  could  be  magni- 
fied into  this  great  crime,  if  he  was  an  unfortunate  sufferer 
by  your  verdict,  her  brother  would  be  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rative security.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  certain  num- 
ber shall  suffer  on  these  imputations,  those  who  have  fled 
the  country,  and  have  not  ventured  to  stand  their  trial; 
those  who  have  not  surrendered  themsdves  to  justaoe»  as 
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my  dient  hat  done^  would  be  allowed,  in  much  more  aggra- 
Ti^  tumnlte  than  this,  to  retulm  quietly  home,  and  meet 
with  no  further  molestation.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  se- 
vere remark  upon  the  eyidence ;  but  she  stands  in  a  dilBPer- 
ent  situation  firom  another  witness;  and  that  person  must 
be  most  unfeeling  and  perverse,  who  would  not  talk  of  such 
a  witness  with  tenderness.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  against 
her;  I  would  only  observe,  and  I  beg  you  to  look  to  your 
notes,  and  observe  the  ambiguity  of  the  statements  of  this 
witness.  There  is  an  attempt  to  prove  a  conspiracy ;  there 
is  an  attempt  to  prove,  by  a  conversation  with  this  witness 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  Sd,  with  regard  to  the  Ra- 
dicals and  their  success,  that  he  thought  they  were  the  most 
Domerous,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  gain  the  day. — 
This  was  said  to  be  with  reference  to  what  took  place  af- 
terwards ;  that  is  certainly  the  inference  which  her  evidence 
is  intended  to  give.  But  how  uncertain  is  the  evidence  of 
any  words  uttered — any  conversation  not  connected  with 
any  act  at  the  time  P  No  person  can  repeat  a  conversation, 
without  some  bias  from  their  affections  or  resentments,  with- 
out perverting  words,  by  want  of  memory,  or  want  of  can- 
dour; but  always  the  security  of  a  Jury,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
compare  the  words  with  the  facts  ;  they  cannot  lie  or  be  mis- 
take ;  they  cannot  be  perverted  or  misunderstood ;  and 
here  they  are  clear,  if  it  was  Wilson^s  intention  to  carry  on 
these  proceedings,  if  he  was  engaged  in  these  designs,  and 
resolved  to  carry  on  their  measures,  you  would  have  found 
him  at  the  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  after  this  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  the  morning ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  not 
at  the  meeting.  The  fact  is  given  up,  or  I  could  prove  it 
by  various  witnesses.  Am  I  not  entitled,  in  a  case  where  the 
persona  have  fled  the  country,  who  were  there,  to  say  that 
this  witness  is  disposed  to  plead  her  brother's  case  ?  Can 
die  do  otherwise  ?  Can  she  have  any  other  feeling  than 
that  she  has  a  brother  in  jeopardy  ?  What  she  says  against 
the  prisoner  tends  to  place  the  person  she  loves  most  in  a 
iitiiation  of  safety.  No  interest  that  can  be  stated  is  so  great 
to  the  best  minds,  and  the  best  hearts,  or  so  apt  to  prevent 
the  memory  and  recollection-— to  place  the  words  of  one  in- 


tp  the  mwib  of  wpt^eTf^  apd  toMuppo^^  ^iWfpmm^t^ 
l«r«d  whfit  her  brptbirr  j9^.  J  Mpp««l  to  %M^(  Mvpplt^ 
wh4t  paw4  tb«t|  evening.  We4ox)at^.,]ufP|,4)fiEf.  If 
tbiji  wjtne^  had  been  eoTrect,  you  would  b«typ  ^^  i^  g^mt 
eyld^qce  of  facto  against  hiw*  It  ia  by  the  &(^  jow  tci> 
$pt  niusi  be  judged ;  and  to  them  I  apj^  most  cpnSd^ 
Ijr,  upon  this  part  of  the  ease*  She  comes  with  tb^t  aow^^ 
that  she  has  even  a  certificate^  whiph  she  produoed^  ^f  her 
own  character.  I  never  saw  sudb  ^  thing  be&re.  1  dp  aoK 
impute  any  thing  wrong ;  she  is  a  witness  of  great  9im^ 
and  feeling ;  I  wi«h  to  tref^  her  with  great  deference^  bolt  I 
must  regret  tha^  as  there  appear  to  have  be<ui  e^tber  p99r90Ds 
present  on  that  oceasiiona  those  witne89e9  were  wk  caN 
upon  this  occasional  mean  Don^d  and  Q^igh* 

Lord  PrmdenLr^X  baye  nothing  of  D<)Q^d  and  Bligb. 

Mr  Mvrnojf^^^Th^e  is  a  Mrs  Youpg^^but  she  is  not  ad- 
duced. Thia  witi\e^  ^dofif^  ia  add^g^,  wfd  it  >rests  pa  k^ 
siug^e  evidence  of  what  passedi  apd  I  haf^o  ^.eyideoicsaf 
&pta  4gainM;  ber^ 

I  hav^  4eft  to  ypur  con)|idewtioQ  the  evidence  qUhmjox/^r 
iqg.p^  th^t  pigbt.  There  is  no  subsequent  .evidence  ^gf^ 
jppiy  client^tbere  h  tbo  evidence  of  w)if^, parsed  i^vl  tte 
Wednfsday  ;n^bt|  where  h&  appears  a^  if^ip[of^^a»  aay  ef 
yQ^,  apd  wi^ere  evidence  has  h^en  accnmulated  so  )^rioiiP* 
\h  in  wfer  tf>  iFPW  sometbiug  again*  bippj.. 

Itq^cQXxm  Jifi^  tP!  what  passed  oif  ^e  momii?^  wkre 
Wili^z^^ceimes  out  reluctantly,  and  goes  ^ng  tbe  Jtoaii 
where  there  is  force^  and  wbere  b/e  Had  a  swpr4»  and  bepsn^ 
the  ol^ect  of  theae  persons,  because  nobody  was  to.be  omit- 
ted who  had  anf^  weapon.  He  was  nearty  related  to  one  of 
them.  It  was  proved  again  audi  again  tbat  Walter^wasbi* 
son-in-law.  Is  t^at  tQ  be  evidence  against  hkn  f  Ibaveoo 
doubt  it  is  brought  to  be  evidence,  to  be  candidly  left  >n 
his  favour.  Is  it  not  evident,  thal^  wbere  was  a  pecson  so 
violent  as  Walters^  he  would  npt  ]et  hie  father-in^^law  re- 
main behind  hioi  ?  They  seize  one  man,  and  take  him  out 
at  night ;  it  gets  dark,  and  he  ^QffpeB.r^U  it  surprinag 
they  Aould  ^eiae  this  individual,  and  endeavoi^ir  to  uiakf 
him  we  of  UiNa.peffions  whom  they  wonld  force  ^HwBg  witb 


imi  Doef  h9  join  t»  omiMmigv  tbem?  Sdoi  Iw  oip 
twmw  Am  Bfi  mfortvMtf  porami,  giving  no  i^tim 
aid  Aim  biff  oonmrniMd  pf  aiei^ciil  9  He  leaves  ,lbein«  and 
fbmk  frid^o^  of  tbfi  pomd  lof  Jm  kaving  fhcm.  Thtr^ 
iiliiDimdeQce  i^TbooMoa  md  bi^daugbier  ( aaiilobmnMi 
kwaidwdtpn  m'Uh  aoofe  d^gitte^  triuinph«  that,  whan  mj 
clieqt  im  ]eaf?{pg  Tho»iMD,  ho  aiid,  if  tbu  oomes  into  ao« 
cottQiy  y^v^  will  vapoUeet  I  waa.bdoe.  The  infeneace  iha 
Qtb^  party  dnew  fmm,  ib$t  leani  ibal  be  .had  it  in  viaw^ 
*^  if  Hm^  U  any  jnvastigatipii  4W  Ihia  aubjact^  ym  wjU.  «e^ 
coUwtlvrwbepra/' 

ZmJ  Pfi0iidant-^f <  R^^dlatt  1 9Aoifi  bare  ao  bownaf^' - 
vw  viist  tba,^tii$)ai  eaid ;  and  Iha  man  mmeted,^^  I  will 
recollect  you  waf  a  here/' 

iff  Jfann^4nrfYa9i  my  Lard^  tlieiendwce  waa  tliat^nilhara 

ia  OQ  daabt  he  aays  Jbha  inade  a.pratencQ  of  being  ilhara  npan 

Mneia;  bai  jb/d^gna  to  idiaiw  ha  a^ae  there  on  btunlaei 

tadibe  ie  atixiaus  to  gat  awey  from  the  party  witb  wbaisiba 

M  be^  aiDdih^  said  hi^^wae  tbave  upoti  bufiineesi  that  if 

9m  the  matti^  waa  ifaaeCiPQed^  ifc. should  9ppme  be  wae 

Am  an  barinaae^  1UA  nofcbaia  f»a«m  lor  that  i^  UmtJMt 

itbepfdnfid^owbiapan  to  b«ve,t0  porova  xiestcajvt  ageinft 

him  by  those  persona  with  .whom  ha  liyad  i  soaia  canndc^ 

vitb  bua»  wbwci  be  would  W  anwiUteg  jto  bring  into  dim^ 

ger  ?  it  wa9  obvieM  ba  wa»  iptarastad  to  have  It  believf  d  hf 

viB  tbfre  an  V^nasi  a  ha  waa  de^roiis.  to  get  avfssj  ia  Iha 

beslnuuHier  haeonld,  anagronnd  whioh  would  Baiilhar>axy 

poiQ  him  to  ^ir  veseQtmant,  mm  iijura  them ;  he  waa  dot 

suKMH  ta  do  ao,  beoanse  it  is  evident^  in  that  way  a  pdraan 

nay  idora  eftaually  saciiaFe  bis  safetyi  and  that  of  otbarfc 

^ey  aU  were  neighbours,  one  of  them  was  related  to  bias*. 

WoaMtheoaaehaive  been  better  if  ha  had  said  to  thiaman, 

'*  I  waa  canatralned  and  forced  by  tbcae  paraoost'^*  than  in  liha 

^7  the  other  party  put  it,  and  as  I  allow  it  admita  of  be^ 

^  put,  that  he  talks  about  business  ?  he  desires  the  parr 

W  ta.reooUacl  that  ha  came  about  busineafh  and  the  per^ 

miays,  ^i  reoolleojk  yon  were  here/'  seeming  to  intimata 

Ast  it  waa  not  antiraly'  bpsinass  that  brbu^t  hioa.    I  say 

^  vast  havabaen unwilling  to  kam  aaidany  thing  agai|iat 
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his  neighboan,  to  have  ezpoied  his  daugfateri  to  hate  ex- 
posed his  son-in-law,  and  that  therefore,  if  be  coold  secnre 
himself  without  criminating  them,  or  saying  any  thing  to 
bring  them  into  hazard,  it  was  natural  and  right,  and 
sarely  yonr  minds  cannot  be  affected  by  that  circumstance. 
His  own  security  was  the  first  object,  their  security  the 
next ;  he  could  not  state  die  matter  fally  to  this  person^  be- 
cause it  might  expose  them  to  danger ;  and  T  say  he  would 
have  had  less  feeling,  if  he  had  stated  the  matter  without 
having  r^ard  to  their  situation^  or  to  the  di£Bculties  in 
which  they  were  placed.    There  was  a  witness  examined 
as  to  the  words  he  used,  with  regard  to  what  he  heard  on 
the  road.    The  accounts  were  that  Glasgow  was  at  peaoe. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  evidence  which  you  have  taken  down, 
but  I  leave  it  to  your  minds  to  put  a  fair  and  candid  con- 
stmclion  upon  that.     It  comes  to  this,  that  on  eveiy  oc- 
casion he  recommended  their  retiring,  and  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  away,  he  withdrew.  Is  this  the  act  of 
levying  war  which  you  can  carry  in  your  minds,  or  a  tni- 
Corous  conspiracy  against  the  Crown  ?    There  never  was 
flttch  a  case  tried  as  this  upon  such  evidence.  A  convicdon 
founded  upon  it  would  be  something  more  strange  than 
has  been  taken  in  any  other  proceeding. 
'    There  are  many  other  remarks,  which  I  am  derirous  to 
postpone.  I  leave  the  case  to  yonr  consideration,  with  these 
reiections.   I  say,  where  is  the  intent  on  the  part  of  this  in- 
dividual, which  can  alone  constitute  the  crime  ?  where  is 
the  design  of  Treason  proved  even  against  the  par^  of  men 
which  he  joined  under  restraint  P  I  trust,  in  the  evidence  I 
shall  bring,  I  shall  be  able  to  shew  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  must  satisfy  you  of  his  entire  innocence; 
his  main  trade  was  that  of  a  hosier,  as  it  is  stated ;  bat  be 
was  also  a  person  who  repaired  arms,  and  did  a  little  work 
as  a  gun-smith,  and  these  small  jobs  which  persons  in  a  coun- 
try village  often  carry  on.  In  this  situation,  if  he  had  been 
the  person  supposed,  there  would  have  been  abundant  evi- 
dence, if  such  designs  went  on,  and  participated  in  them* 
of  his  lending  assistance.    I  will  prove  that  at  this  time  he 
repaired  a  gun  to  Mr  Hamilton  and  returned  it;  he  might 
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have  kept  it  and  made  use  of  it,  if  he  had  any  design  to  aiisitt 
or  aim  these  persons;  there  was  a  pistol  in  hia  honse^  irfiich. 
migbt  have  been  immediately  rendered  serviceable.  I  think 
one  of  the  witnesses  spoke  more  vaguely,  and  said  it  could 
not  have  been  rendered  serviceablci  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
pntved  to  yon  that  it  could ;  it  was  in  his  houses  and  he  did 
not  give  it  to  these  persons.  We  will  prove  the  sword  had 
been  there  a  long  time^  and  he  was  forced  to  carry  it,  as  he 
was  known  to  possess  it.  He  could  have  given  them  other 
more  effectual  arms,  but  he  did  not  do  so ;  that  will  be  part 
of  the  evidence  1  will  lay  before  you.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ^ve  you  a  general  view  of  the  casei  and  I  submit  to  you, 
that  to  attach  a  charge  of  Treason  on  any  of  these  minute 
points  brought  out,  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  law.  There 
are  no  former  trials  for  Treason  which  I  do  not  vnsh  you 
to  keep  in  mind ;  they  must  all  shew  how  di£Perent  this  case 
is.  Here  it  is  only  the  strained  application  of  the  procla- 
mation, which  there  is  no  evidence  he  ever  saw ;  of  orders 
of  meetings  which  he  did  not  attend,  of  transactions  he  was 
not  present  at  It  is  only  by  keeping  these  things  out  of 
view,  that  your  minds  may  be  so  perverted,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  as  for  a  moment  to  feel  you  can  return  a 
▼erdict  of  guilty  of  High  Treason.  With  Uiese  observations 
1  leave  this  case  to  your  consideration ;  and  if  I  have  ex- 
pressed a  doubt,  or  referred  to  former  Juries,  it  is  not  that, 
with  respect  to  your  minds,  I  entertain  any  doubt;  far 
beyond  any  statement  of  mine,  or  any  argument  I  can  urge^ 
is  the  confidence  I  feel  that  my  client  may  implicitly  trust 
to  the  int^rity  of  the  upright  men,  whom  I  have  now  ad- 
dressed. 

l^ni  Presideni. — I  presume  it  is  your  Lordships^  pleasure 
now  to  adjourn.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  finish  this  trial  to  night,  without  giving  you  a  degree 
of  fatigue,  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  deli- 
berate on  the  case ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  separate^  and  the  Sheriff  has  provided  one  great 
room  to  accommodate  you,  where  you  will  be  under  the 
<^ure  of  an  officer  of  the  Court  Refireshments  will  be  given 
yon,  and  I  hope  you  vrill  make  it  of  a  light  kind. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — ^There  will  be  no  objection  to  our 


to  Mr  houlMtti  f^  toM&M  tAitC  ii»4aill  fldt  U 
iKau&tUii  evening'. 

IkMrd  PnMtd^.-^-tlmt  win  be  done  ht  yoa,  yM  tiMt 
noteedtene  widi  utty  body  bntyioiiriehes. 

J4fo^arned  ai  holfpdsttadoep  to  tm  o^dodt  ihU  montimg. 


SHERIFFS  COURTy  GLASGOW^ 

Ffidoffj  81  ji  jfiiy,  laao. 

The  Prigoner  was  set  to  the  Bar. 

Evidence  Jor  the  Prisoner. 

Jbas  SEMVLBy  aihemm  HAHi^TON^^^vorM. 

Examined  by  Mr  MonteUh, 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  John  HamlltoD,  &rmer  at  ftre- 
conreach?" 

J.  Yes: 

Q.  Db  ycm  know  a  place  called  Prior  Hill  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  f&T  is  Prior  HlII  from  Strathaven  P 

^.  Tliree  or  four  miles. 

Q.  On  what  side  of  Strathaven  i 

A'.  The  south  side  of  Strathaven. 

Q.  So  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  VTilson? 

A.  Yes, 

Qf;  pe  you  remetnber,  upon  the  Monday  the  Sd  of  April 
kst,  going  from  Striathaven  to  Prior  Hill  i 

A.  Yes: 

Q:  Do  you  remember  the  day  ?' 

A.  The  first  Monday  in  ApriL 

Q:  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  leave  Strathaven  ? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock. 

Ql  Bid  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  upon  that  day  i 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  yoa  see  falm  ? 

A.  I  iteed  him  in  the  roac^  a  mileeut  of  the  toirn. 

Q.  Upon  what  road  was  it  P 

A.  Upou  the  road. 

Q.  Is  that  the  road  to  Prior  Hill  ? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  yoa  overtake  him  upoti  Aat  l-oad,  or  did  you 
walk  aloDg  with  him  any  way  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  with  him  to. 

A.  To  Prior  Hill. 

Q.  What  b6carae  of  him  urtidn  yoir  went  to  Prior  Hill, 
do  you  know  i 

A.  He  rented  for  some  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  into  any  house  at  Prior  Hill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  house  was  it  i 

A.  It  was  Mr  Hamilton's. 
Q.  Did  he  reflldin  there  fbf  ^oifle  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  remained  there  f 
A,  Perhaps  half  an  hour,  or  more. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  time  subsequently  that  day  at 
Prior  HiU? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 
A.  In  my  brother^s. 
Q.  What  is  your  brother's  name? 
A*  James  Semple. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  see  him  there  ? 
A.  At  the  gloamings. 

Q.  What  did  be  do  in  your  brother's,  house  ?*-Klid  he 
come  for  aQy  purpose  ? 
A.  No. 

Q^  Did  he  take  any  bieat  in  your  brotiber^s  house  f 
A.  He  took  Itts  foar-bours  in  my  brother^a  house. 
Q.  Did  he  remain  long  in  your  brother^s  house  Upon  that 
occasion? 
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A.  He  left  about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  any  later  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  very  hour ;  it  was  between 
dght  and  nine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Three  Stones  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  same  side^  or  on  the  other  side^  of 
Strathaven,  From  Prior  Hill  ? 

A.  No  \  it  is  on  the  other  side. 

Q«  How  far  is  Three  Stones  on  the  other  side  of  Strath- 
ayen? 

A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  more  than  a  mile  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think  it  is  from  Prior  Hill  to  Three 
Stones  P 

A.  About  five  miles. 


Mavh  bw  Rownie — €wofn. 
Examined  hy  Mr  MonteUh. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Wilson,  theprisoner  at  thebar? 

A.  Yes,  1  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  on  which  an  armed  party 
was  said  to  march  from  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  before  that  partjr  went  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  thata  Wednesday  night  ? 

A.  A  Wednesday  night. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Glasgow  upon  that  night  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  that  night  with  WilfODf 
in  your  own  house,  respecting  going  to  Glasgow  ? 

A.  I  had  not 
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£4^  Chief  BaroH  Skepherd.'^JioeA  that  go  to  the  time 
of  the  cpQy^matioHf  that  baa  been  proved  by  the  witnesses 
far  the  Qrown  f 

MrMorUeUh,y^Y^f  it  doesj  my  Lord ;  it  was  on  the  Wed- 
nesday nigbt  that  one  of  the  witnesses  sppke  to. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'^Y  ou  must  identify  that. 

Mr  Monteith. — ^Yes,  my  Lord,  he  has  said  that  upon  that 
nigbt  be  had  no  conversation  with  WUaon  about  going  to 
Glasgow. 

A.  None  in  my  house. 

Mr  Serjeant  HnUock.^^1  do  not  object  to  that  course^  my 
Lord,  at  alL 

Lord  CTiief  Baron  Shepherd, — Whether  you  object  or 
not^  we  should  see  that  the  regular  course  is  pursued. 

Mr  Monteith, — ^I  am  not  going  to  ask  as  to  the  purport 
of  any  ocmvergation  be  had. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.'^Jie  said  he  had  no  conversation 
vith  Wilspp  tbl^  night  about  his  going  to  Glasgow  at  his 
ownbo^se. 

Mr  MpnteUh,r^J)\d  yon  go  to  Wilson's  house  upon  the 
foUowiiig  morning  ? 

i.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Were  there  several  people  in  the  house  at  the  time 
jou  went  ? 

A,  There  was  a  few. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  that  happened 
that  struck  joa  upon  that  occasion  P 

i.  Yes  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  words  that  were  used,  or  any 
thing  that  was  said  to  the  prisoner  by  any  of  the  persons 
upon  that  occasion  ? 

ifr  Serfeani  HuUoch.^1  object  to  that ;  ask  him  what 
took  place. 

Mr  Maniei&,-r^Tell  me  what  you  saw  and  heard  upon 
that  occasion. 

A.  I  went  forward  to  the  door,  as  I  heard  a  little  noise  in 
the  house;  there  are  two  doors ;  I  opened  the  outer  door,  and 
^  my  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  inner  door,  and  I  heard  a 
^n  swearing  and  saying,  *<  Do  not  let  any  man  come  in  or 
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go  out.*'  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  James  Wikon  coming 
to  the  door^  and  he  said,  ^'  I  am  not  well  to-day/'  and  there 
was  a  man  behind  the  door  with  a  gun^  and  he  said,  ^  Wil- 
son, no  excuses  will  do  to-day,  for  if  you  do  not  riseand  come 
along  with  us,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  by  our  Sayioar." 

Q.  Did  you  return  home  after  that  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  of  an  armed  party  goiog  off 
soon  after  you  returned  home  P 

A.  Ye^  in  a  few  minutes  after  I  went  into  my  own  hoose. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  to  see  that  party  P 

A.  Yes,  I  made  out  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  overtake  them  P 

A.  I  did,  just  out  of  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  their  state  then  P 

A.  There  were  so  many  running,  I  can  hardly  tell  who 
they  were,  but  I  came  up  to  James  Wilson,  rather  behind 
the  party,  and  I  said,  <<  James,  this  is  a  bad  job  to  day.** 

Mr  Serjeofnt  UvUock. — I  cannot  have  the  conversation 
with  the  prisoner;  the  prisoner's  conversation  is  not  evidence 
for  himself;  what  he  saw  is  evidence,  but  not  what  the  pri- 
soner told  this  man. 

Lcyrd  President. --^1  rather  think  what  took  place  at  lie 
moment  is  a  fact. 

Mr  Serjeant  HtdlocJc, — I  beg  to  object  to  it 

Mr  Monteith. — The  witness  had  better  be  removed. 
(The  witness  was  renuyoedjrom  Court.) 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — The  question  proposed  is,  what 
did  this  man  say  to  the  witness  P 

Mr  Monteith.'^That  is  not  the  question;  I  asked  him 
what  took  place,  and  he  gave  that  answer* 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — Esther  understand  my  objection, 
or  let  me  understand  your  question. 

Mr  Monteith.'^I  expect  this  witness  to  say  what  passed. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUocJc. — 1  understood  the  object  of  the 
question  was  to  get  at  what  was  said  by  Wilson.  What  was 
smd  by  Wilson  before  the  party  went  out  may  be  evidence, 
as  part  of  the  res  gesta.  But  no  conversation  between  the 
witness  and  the  party,  under  these  circumstances,  can  be 
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evidence.  What  took  place,  if  to  shew  any  restraint,  or  any 
force  upon  this  nian,  might  be  evidence.  Your  Lordship  sees, 
that  upon  all  prindples  of  admissiiHis  and  confessions,  this  can- 
not be  received  as  evidence.  What  a  man  says  against  himself, 
is  evidence ;  but  what  he  says  for  himself  cannot  be  evidence. 
Some  part  of  these  declarations  were  to  make  evidence  for 
the  time — ^the  conversation  with  Thomson  for  instance. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — What  is  the  period  of  time 
yoQ  ask  to  ? 

Lord  President. — The  witness  said  he  ran  up  and  over- 
took them,  and  had  some  conversation  with  Wilson,  who 
W88  rather  behind  the  rest 

Mr  MonteUh. — That,  I  apprehend,  is  part  of  the  res 
gesta;  it  was  at  the  very  time  he  joined  this  party  volun- 
tarily, as  alleged  by  the  other  side.  I  apprehend  any  thing 
he  said  then^  after  there  had  been  previous  force  against 
bim,  shewing  that  force,  is  part  of  the  res  gesta ;  and  if  they 
are  to  put  in  evidence  what  the  witness  said  upon  these 
occasions  against  him,  we  are  entitled  to  put  in  evidence 
the  whole  of  what  he  said.  It  is  very  difierent  from  a  con- 
versation that  he  had  afterwards.  It  might  be  easily  con- 
ceived, with  regard  to  the  conversation  with  Thomson,  that 
it  might  be  made  to  make  up  a  case ;  but  this  conversation 
took  place  at  the  very  time,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes 
after  this  force  had  been  used.  I  apprehend,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  evidence. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuBock. — I  apprehend  the  learned  Coun- 
sel has  misconceived  the  question.  He  assumes  that  force 
was  applied  to  Wilson  at  his  house.  I  shall  by  and  by  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  on  that  part  of  the  case.  But 
is  it  to  be  argued,  whatever  the  man  said  in  the  course  of 
his  march,  or  in  his  accompanying  these  men  between 
Strathaven  and  Kilbride,  is  to  be  given  in  evidence  to-day, 
onaccompanied  with  any  acts  i  It  is  a  principle  of  evidence 
I  never  heard  applied  to  questions  of  this  sort.  They  had 
left  die  town ;  he  overtook  him  at  the  end  of  the  town,  and 
he  is  in  the  rear  of  the  party  at  that  time ;  and  now  he 
wishes  to  state  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  wit- 
ness at  that  time.     I  submit  that  that  is  not  evidence. 
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Lord  President. — The  Court  are  of  opmion  you  are  en- 
titled  to  go  on  with  your  examination  in  that  way.  They 
consider  that  this  is  apart  of  the  tninsactiony  and  part  of  the 
res  gesta — being  what  took  place  at  the  moment  of  their 
marching. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  will  ascertain  the  time, 
how  long  it  was  aflter  they  set  out. 

The  mtness  wcu  again  called. 

Lord  President. — Ask  him  how  for  it  was  from  Wilson's 
house  when  he  overtook  him. 

Mr  MonteUh. — You  overtook  the  party  after  they  bad 
left  Strathaven  ? 

J.  Yes, 

Q.  Was  it  after  they  left  the  town  ? 

A.  It  was  rather  after  they  left  the  outside  of  the  town. 

Q.  How  far  from  Wilson^s  house  ? 

J.  It  might  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  spoke  to  Wilson  upon  that  occa- 
sion ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Wilson  ? 

A.  Says  I,  <<  Jem,  this  is  a  bad  job  you  have  in  hand  to- 
day.^— ^'  Yes,^^  says  he,  '*  I  know  it  is ;  but  I  cannot  help 
it  now." 

Foreman  qfthe  Jury. — My  Lord,  the  Jury  wish  him  to 
repeat  what  he  said. 

Lord  Jtistice-Clerk. — The  witness  said,  <^  This  is  a  bad 
job  you  have  in  hand  to-day ."^ 

Mr  Montei^.-^'Did  he  say  any  thing  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  :  *'  As  soon  as  I  can,"  says  he,  <^  I  will 
make  my  escape*^' 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A*  I  live  in  Strathaven. 

Q.  Have  you  known  Wilson  long  ? 

A.  About  these  ten  or  twelve  years. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Groing  to  his  house  frequently? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  day  almost  ? 

A,  Mostly  every  day. 

Q.  You  did  that  probably  down  to  the  time  they  were 
marching  out  ? 

A.  Every  day  mostly. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  any  of  those  meetings  which  were 
held  before  the  5th  of  April  f 

A.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  went  at  other  times  of  the  day  ? 

A,  I  never  saw  a  meeting  in  his  house,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  he  had  a  meeting  in  his  house. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  often  just  before  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  there  many  times;  he  was  a  man  who 
wrought  many  curious  bits  of  work,  and  I  was  there  as  other 
people. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  Wednesday  night  ? 

A,  About  six  or  seven  o'clock,  not  later. 

Q.  Was  anybody  there  ^ 

A.  There  was  a  few  of  the  neighbours,  as  used  to-be  there 
when  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  Robertson  and  Stevenson  there  ? 

A.  There  was  not  one  of  them  there;  there  was  no  men« 
tion  of  any  men  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  kind  are  they  ? 

A.  As  they  allowed  them  to  be. 

Q.  What  was  that? 

A.  They  albwed  them  to  be  men  of  that  radical  kind ; 
there  were  none  there  tliat  I  could  see  of  that  kind. 

Q.  When  you  were  ther^y  there  were  no  men  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  No ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  were  two  sets ;  the  radical  kind  and  the  un- 
radical  kind  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  to  that. 

Q.  When  you  were  there^  there  were  no  radicals  f 
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A.  None  tliat  I  know  of  that  kind;  just  neighbours 
standing  as  usual. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  leaving  work  on  the  Mon- 
day ?  was  there  any  conversation  about  leaving  off  work  at 
Strathaven,  after  the  Address  ? 

A.  There  was,  through  the  town^  a  conversation  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  work  amongst  the  rest  P 

A.  No ;  my  business  did  not  allow  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f 

A.  I  follow  selling  soft  goods  at  times. 

Q.  You  are  a  hawker  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  pursued  your  business  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  weavers  all  struck  ? 

^.  No ;  I  cannot  say  that ;  I  heard  many  engines  going 
as  I  went  through  the  town. 

Q.  Many  left  work  ? 

A.  I  saw  people  on  the  streets^  idling,  and  walking  in  tlie 
streets,  as  usual. 

Q.  Then  the  people  of  Strathaven  were  working  the  same 
on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  as  they  did  the 
week  before  ? 

A.  It  appeared  to  me  there  was  work  going  on  in  every 
shop. 

Q.  In  the  usual  way  P 

A.  I  could  not  say  that ;  they  might  not  be  working  in 
some  shops. 

Q.  You  told  that  gentleman  you  had  no  conversation 
with  Wilson  the  night  before,  in  your  house  i 

A.  No ;  for  I  was  up  the  stairs  with  James  Penny,  when 
Wilson  came  into  my  house,  and  he  is  here. 

Q.  Then  Wilson  did  come  into  your  house  P 

A*  Yes ;  I  heard  him  speak. 

Q.  You  knew  his  voice  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  might  that  be  ? 

A.  Between  ten  and  eleven,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  Did  he  come  to  seek  for  you  i 

A.  I  cannot  «ay  for  that 

Q.  Bat  yott  heard  his  voice  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  hawking,  do  you  ever  extend  your  circuit  as  fiur  as 
Glasgow? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  come  here  sometimes  i 

A.  I  come  here  to  buy  my  goods. 

Q.  Then  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  you  to  come  to  Glas- 
gow? 

J.  No  $  I  am  here  twice  a-week,  and  once  a-week,  I 
am  very  well  known. 

Q.  What  are  your  days  for  coming  here  ? 

A.  I  come  here  upon  carrier  days,  and  other  days  too ; 
whatever  days  answer  myself* 

Q.  You  have  no  particular  days  ? 

j4.  No ;  I  have  not 

Q.  It  depends  upon  your  demand  for  goods  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  come  on  a  Monday,  sometimes  on  a 
Tbarsday,  and  sometimes  on  a  Saturday ;  just  as  it  happens? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  went  to  Wilson's  house,  I  think,  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday? 

^.Tes. 

Q.  What  number  of  people  were  in  his  house  then  ? 

A,  I  could  not  just  say,  because  they  were  walking 
through  the  floor,  backwards  and  forwards ;  there  might  be 
from  six  to  twelve,  or  between  that. 

Q.  You  just  put  your  head  in^  and  saw  a  man  present- 
iog  a  musket  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  drew  your  head  away  ? 

A,  I  drew  the  door  to»  when  I  heard  the  words  pass. 

Q.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  be  wise  to  interfere,  to  pre- 
vent mischief? 

A,  No^  it  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  no  concern  of  yours  P 
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A.  I  just  stepped  away* 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  party  issue  out  of  Wiboii's  boube  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  being  told  there  was  a  party  marching  out  of  the 
town,  you  went  out  to  see  it? 

A.  Yes,  I  followed  after. 

Q.  Wilson  was  the  last,  I  believe  ? 

A.  He  was  rather  behind  the  rest,  when  I  got  up. 

Q.  Where  had  he  his  sword  ? 

A%  I  could  not  say  that  he  had  a  sword  positirely. 

Q.  Can  you  say  positively  that  he  had  it  not  i 

A.  No^  I  cannot  \  it  was  not  a  sword's  haft;  and  he  had 
it  in  this  way — {describing  it). 

Q.  You  saw  the  haft  i 

A.  I  saw  the  appearance  of  a  bit  of  a  haft  of  wood,  but 
the  rest  of  it  was  rather  out  of  my  sight* 

Q.  But  something  he  had  in  his  hand  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  marching  quick  ? 

A,  Yes ;  they  were  going  gay  and  fast. 

Q«  He  could  hardly  keep  up  with  them ;  he  was  behind 
them? 

A,  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  above  ten  or  twenty  falls. 

Q.  You  went  a  small  distance  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  returned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  And  you  saw  the  party  marched  forward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q    And  you  returned  i 

A.  Yes,  I  returned. 

Q.  Did  your  friend  Wilson  return  with  you  ? 

A,  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  any  more  that  day  ? 

A,  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  Address  at  Strathaven— 
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the  ProdAmatkm  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain? 

A.  I  nerv«r  saw  it  all. 

Q.  You  live  at  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes,  t  do^— Which  AddtesB  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  I  mean  that  about  ^ving  over  work — ^had  you  any 
other? 

A.  I  saw  no  Address  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Look  at  those  gentlemen ;  and  I  ask  you,  upon  ydur 
otttfa,  if  you  did  not  see  ported  Upon  the  walls  of  Strathaten 
an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
befiite  this  marching  out  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  a  paper  oil  the  wall  in  Strathaven. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  it  any  where— I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Had  you  never  been  out  during  that  time  ? 

A.  No ;  I  went  after  my  own  business ;  I  did  not  heed 
it 

Q»  You  never  saw  it  ? 

A.  I  never  s^  it. 

Lord  Preiriden^.^— You  never  saw  a  paper  on  the  walls  of 
Strathaven  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  not  of  that  kind. 

Mr  Serjeant  JTt^fibcA:.— Did  you  know  the  voice  of  the 
man  that  spoke  to  Wilson  at  your  door  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not — I  did  not  know  the  voice. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  man  spoke  to  him  \ 

Am  Yes,  there  was. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Were  you  so  near  as  to  hear  what 
paased  between  that  man  and  Wilson  i 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  Wilson  i 

Am  Wilson  came  forward,  as  I  said  before. 

Q.  At  your  own  house,  whom  did  he  speiik  to  ?  ; 

A.  He  was  speaking  to  my  wife  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  He  was  leaking  to  your  wife,  and  not  to  a  man  i 

A,  To  my  wife. 
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Q.  You  heard  ao  part  of  that  conversation  that  you  can 
detail? 

A.  No;  for  this  reason,  that  the  shoe-maker  was  in  the 
house  up  stairs,  and  we  heard  him  asking  my  wi£s  whether 
I  was  going  to  Glasgow  to-morrow ;  and  my  wife  told  him 
I  was  not. 

Q.  You  are  representing  what  other  people  said  ? 

A.  Yes,  what  I  was  told  by  my  wife. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  when  you  were  last  at  Glas- 
gow, on  your  business  of  hawker,  for  goods,  before  that 
Wednesday? 

A,  I  cannot  tell  when  I  was  in  Glasgow  before  that ;  I 
was  not  there  Wednesday  or  Thursday  either. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  Tuesday  ? 

A.  No,  I  was  not 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  Monday  ? 

A*  No— I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  were  at  Glasgow  on  the 
Monday  previous  to  the  Wednesday  and  the  Thursday  ? 

A.  No ;  if  I  had  been  there  on  Monday,  I  would  have 
no  call  to  go  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  either. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  go  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  go  that  Monday,  or  Wednesday  either. 

Q.  When  were  you  there  before  ? 

A.  I  may  have  been  there  in  the  course  of  ten  days  be- 
fore, but  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  Glasgow  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
or  Wednesday  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Lord  President. — Did  you  know  the  voice  of  the  man  in 
Wilson^s  house  that  threatened  him  to  blow  hb  brains  out  I 

A,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  thing  that  you  heard  ? 

A.  That  was  just  the  only  thing  that  I  heard,  and  when 
I  heard  that  I  turned  back. 
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Mabgaeet  Bab& — €worn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Monteith. 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  William  Barr,  labourer  in 
StiBthaven  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Wilson,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  cannot  but  know  him ;  we  are  under  one 
roof. 

Q.  By  *<  under  one  roof,^  do  you  mean  in  the  same 
house? 

A.  In  the  same  house,  under  one  roof. 

Q.  Are  your  houses  separated  by  a  partition  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  in  the  same  house ;  you  do  not  live 
with  him  ? 

A.  No,  we  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  one  day  in  April  last,  when  the 
armed  party  was  said  to  march  out  of  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  remember  it  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  before  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  see  any  thing  particular  occurring  in 
this  man^s  house  on  that  occasion  i 

A.  I  heard  nothing  but  swearing  a  deal ;  and  one  was  for 
shooting  him  ;  and  they  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  house ; 
and  I  took  a  bad  fever  in  consequence  of  the  fright,  that  I 
did  not  like  to  live.  I  thought  the  house  would  be  burnt, 
for  they  threatened  so,  for  him  refusmg  to  go  with  them ; 
they  swore  they  would  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  bum  the 
b  ''s  house ;  the  stamping  was  such,  I  thought  the  house 
would  shake ;  and  there  was  not  one  to  say,  ^<  What  are 
you  doing  ?^  and  they  made  their  escape  afterwards. 

Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam. — Repeat  it  over  again. 

A.  It  was  the  6th  of  April,  to  the  best  of  my  remem 
l»ance. 

Mr  Monteith.mmYou  are  sure  it  was  a  Wednesday  ? 
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Colonel  Crawfurd ;"  but  we  could  not  save  ourselves,  for 
there  was  a  guard  round  the  house. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  Captain  Crawfurd  i 

A.  I  heard  them  mention  going  to  the  town-end^  and  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  him. 

Q.  You  supposed  from  that  they  were  going  to  Captain 
Crawfurd  \ 

A.  Yes;  I  was  afraid  that  they  were  going  there  for 
something,  because  he  was  the  best  subject  at  that  end  of 
the  town,  if  they  were  wanting  any  thing. 

Q.  What  did  you  suppose  them  to  be  wanting  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  arms,  or  what  they 
were  wanting,  they  were  such  bad  men ;  they  were  dis- 
puting among  themselves  about  their  commissions;— 
Thompson  said  he  should  have  a  lieutenantcy,  and  he  said 
that  was  too  little  for  him ;  James  Wilson  was  in  bed,  and 
they  said  he  must  get  up. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  they  were  talking  about  these  com. 
mission6--on  the  Wednesday  night  before  you  went  to 
bed? 

A.  No ;  after  we  got  to  bed,  when  the  guard  was  roand 
the  house,  and  they  said  there  was  a  party  come  from 
Glasford. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed,  or  James  Wilson 

A.  James  Wilson  was  in  bed  before  us. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Because  we  hear  every  thing,  from  the  bed  being  on 
stoops ;  and  I  heard  him  complaining  of  not  being  welL 

Q.  What  time  on  the  Wednesday  night  did  James  Wil- 
son first  go  to  bed  ? 

A.  About  ten  o'clock— I  cannot  be  positive  to  the  time, 
but  I  think  it  was  about  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  he  not  rise  again  P 

A.  I  never  heard  him  get  up  till  morning,  when  the 
party  came  and  bounced  up  to  that  door ;  and  then  I  went 
out,  for  I  thought  there  would  be  nothing  but  murder, 
there  were  such  a  number  of  people,  and  nobody  coming 
to  say,  «  what  are  you  doing  ?" 
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Q.  When  you  saw  the  men  coming  down  to  the  house, 
you  took  fright  and  ran  out  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  run  to  P 

ji.  To  my  daughter's. 

Q.  Where  does  your  daughter  live  i 

A.  Two  doors  off. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  I  remained  there  till  they  were  all  gone. 

Q.  Had  they  to  pass  that  door  in  their  way  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  were  gone  i 

A.  I  heard  passing  and  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  go  away  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  might  it  be  before  they  went  away  P 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Might  it  be  half  an  hour  ? 

A.  More  than  that. 

Q.  An  hour  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say^I  was  in  such  a  fright,  and  so  was  my 
daughter,  she  had  never  such  a  night  in  her  life ;  she  had 
her  sugar-tongs,  and  spoons,  and  every  thing  in  her  pocket. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  half  an  hour  after  you  went  out 
of  your  house  before  they  went  of  the  town  P 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  those  threatenings  not  begin  tiU  about  ten  o'clock? 

A.  I  cannot  say—but  perhaps  not. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  P 

A.  I  might  be  at  my  daughter's ;  I  went  in  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  and  told  them  it  was  not  possible  to  stay 
in  my  house. 

Q.  Then  those  threatenings  had  been  going  on  before 
thatP 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  they  begin  about  eight  o'clock  ? 

A.  Perhaps  they  might. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  last  i 
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A.  I  really  cannot  tell  the  time— after  eleveiij  ami  then 
the  party  set  off. 

Q.  Did  they  come  back  again  ? 

A.  Not  till  the  morning,  I  believe — whedier  they  came 
back  in  the  morning  I  cannot  tell ;  I  heard  J^ip^  ^ay,  **  I 
hope  they  will  not  come  back  Uv*nigbt  again*<^that  be  was 
very  sick." 

Q.  That  might  be  about  eleven  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  the  night  quiet  till  the  morning  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  nobody  in  the  house  till  the  next  morn- 
ing? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  watching  round  the  house  all  night? 

A.  Yes,  both  backside  and  before. 
'  Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

J.  Because  I  heard  them  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  for  it  was  a  dark  night ;  but  I  heard 
them. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — ^You  said  that  you  said  to  your 
husband^  you  wished  Wilson  would  go  with  them,  aad 
make  his  escape  afterwards.  Did  you  give  that  advice  to 
Wilson  himself? 

Lord  Preddent — ^You  said  that  you  said  to  your  hus- 
band you  wished  Wilson  would  go  with  them^  and  make 
his  escape  afterwards  ? 

A*  Yes,  if  it  was  possible. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  that  advice^  or  only  aay  it  to  your 
husband  i 

A.  No,  only  to  my  husband. 

Q.  Did  not  you  give  that  advice  subsequently  to  Wikon  ? 

J.  No,  not  I ;  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 

Zrord  Advocate. — ^Did  I  rightly  understand  you>  tha^  as 
soon  as  you  saw  that  party  coming  Into  your  bpU9e»  you 
went  into  your  daughter's  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  say  this  to  your  husband  ? 
9 
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A.  It  was  throagh  the  night  that  I  said,  <<  I  with  James 
would  go  with  them,  jast  toget  them  away  from  the  house." 

Q.  Then  the  time  they  were  urging  Wilson  to  go  out 
was  in  the  night,  before  you  fell  asleep? 

A*  Yes,  it  was;  and  after  they  came  from  Glasford. 

Q.  Ton  said  you  went  out  of  the  house  immediately  on 
their  appearing  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did ;  because  I  heard  the  threatenings  worse 
than  ever;  for  they  seemed  to  be  all  drunk  and  unmerciful. 

Lord  PitmiUy. — Did  you  know  the  yoices  of  any  of 
them? 

A,  No ;  they  were  people  that  never  used  to  frequent  the 
town. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  So  they  told  me. 


Abam  Hamilton — moom. 
Examined  by  Mr  MonieUh. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  At  Whitshaw. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strathaven  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  James  Wilson^  the  prisoner? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  repairing  arms,  or  guns^  or  pis- 
tols, for  the  country  people  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.'Has he  been  so  for  a  long  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  upon  any  occasion^  giving  him  a 
gun  to  repair  for  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

0.  Do  yon  remember  doing  so  in  spring  last? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

▼OL.  II.  Q 
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at*  Do  ydv  rietnember  an  armed  party  being  taU  to  go 
ttom  Strathaven,  in  the  month  ot  April  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  heard  of  h. 

Q»  Was  it  before  that  that  yon  gave  him  the  gim  to  re. 
pair? 

J.  Yes. 
•    Q.  How  long  was  it  before  that  ? 

J.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  Was  it  some  weeks  before  that  ?  was  it  a 
before  that  t 

A.  Yes;  it  might  be  a  fortnight 

Q.  Did  he  repair  the  gun  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  call  for  it  agam  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  call  for  it? 

A.  I  called  for  it  a  few  days  before  the  Radicals : 
three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  from  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  ycs^  yes,  yes;  I  offered  him  to  keep  the  gon 
for  two  days,  if  he  wished  it  to  shoot  the  hens  that  came  on 
his  garden,  and  he  told  me  he  was  not  for  keeping  it  ? 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  anythmg  about  keeping  it  for  two 
days? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  he^  at  any  time  before  yon  came  for  the  goD, 
asked  you  to  allow  him  to  keep  the  gun  for  that  purpose? 

A.  He  was  at  his  brother's,  and  he  had  to  come  down 
by  our  way,  and  I  was  telling  him  I  had  a  gun  to  repairs 
and  he  said,  he  should  like  to  have  a  gun  for  an  hour,  to 
ahoot  the  hens  that  came  on  his  garden ;  and  I  told  him  I 
would  send  him  a  gun  to  repair ;  and  I  told  him  he  might 
keep  it  a  couple  of  days,  to  shoot  the  hens ;  and  I  went  to 
him  afterwards,  and  offered  him  to  keep  the  gun  two  day^ 
if  he  liked  it. 

Mr  Serjeant  HvHock.—!  do  not  see  how  this  is  evidence. 

Mr  Monteiih.^'Mj  iiiend  must  wait  till  he  hears  theez- 
amination  out — ^till  he  hears  the  examination  end. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuOocJc.— Must  I  ? 

Lord  Prestdent.^1  do  not  see  what  it  points  at. 
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Mr  Serfeani  HuHock^^I  know  what  it  points  at,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  evidence. 

Mr  Monieiih. — I  apprehend  I  am  perfectly  correct;  and 
I  win  state  the  line  of  evidence^  if  the  witness  goes  out 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — I  will  waive  the  objection ;  go  on« 

Mr  Monieiih,F^YovL  say  you  called  two  or  three  days 
before  this  rising,  and  offered  to  allow  him  to  keep  thegnn  ? 

A.  Ye%  for  two  days. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  the  gun,  or  give  it  you  back  ? 

A.  He  gave  it  me  back,  and  I  paid  him  a  shilling  for  re- 
pairing it. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  returning  it^  because 
he  did  not  require  it  far  that  purpose  f 

Mr  Serjeani  HvUock.^Jio  not  suggest  reasons. 

Lord  Chief  CommUsioner  Adam,'^CertBmlyf  that  is  not 
a  question. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^^The  Court  would  be  sorry 
to  put  a  stop  to  any  question  within  any  rules  of  law^  but  at 
the  same  time  there  are  rules  of  law^  founded  on  principlea 
of  sense  and  Justice,  which  call  on  us  to  stop  an  examination 
sometimes ;  now  I  do  not  see  upon  what  prindple  this  ex- 
amination can  be  admissible.  It  does  not  bear  on  any  par. 
ticular  part  of  the  transaction^  but  it  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  this  witness,  which  might  be  with 
or  without  design,  but  how  is  it  evidence  ? 

Lord  President— He  gave  back  the  gun»  and  yon  may 
draw  your  inference  from  that  circumstance. 

Mr  Monieiih. — ^Did  you  pay  him  anything  for  that  gun  ? 

A.  A  shilling. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — The  Jury  wish  to  know,  whether 
this  evidence  given  last  is  to  be  received  by  the  Court. 

lardi  Pr«ttfcn^.— Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  you  will  judjge 
what  weight  is  due  to  it,  of  course. 
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James  Park— moth. 
Ewamined  by  Mr  ManieU/u 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

J.  At  Strathaven. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Wilson,  the  prisoner? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  sometimes  r^airs  arms.for  Ae 
oountry  people  i 

A  Yes. 

Q.  And  acts  as  a  sort  of  tin-smith  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Did  you  erer  giye  him  any  arms  to  repair  for  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  on  wluch  you  did  lo  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  so  I 

A.  It  was  scarcely  three  quarters  of  a  year  from  this  time. 

Q.  Was  it  some  weeks  before  the  month  of  April? 

A.  I  gave  it  him  rather  before  harvest  last. 

Q.  What  sort  of  arms  was  it  i 

A.  It  was  a  pistoL 

Q.  Did  he  repair  that  pistol  for  you  i 

A.  It  was  in  tolerable  good  repair ;  ten  minutes  or  fif- 
teen minutes  would  repair  it;  there  had  been  a  partial  re- 
pair,  but  it  could  have  been  finished  in  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. 

Q.  It  was  not  fuBy  repaired  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  pistol  in  your  possession  i 

A.  Not  yet ;  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  About  an  hour  and  a  halfy  or  two  hours  after  he  went 
away. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  his  own  house. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  there? 
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JL  BeeaBfle  I  ihought  I  should  never  ^  my  pistol  agmn; 
I  thought  4t  was  taken  awa]% 

Mr  Moni^ikj'^'Owc  proof  in  exculpation  is  closed,  my 
LonL 

Mr  Murrey* — May  it  please  your  IxMrdshipi-*- 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  du^  now  to  address  to  you  some  ob* 
Bervations  upon  this  case,  as  it  stands  upon  the  part  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  I  r^et,  Gentlemen,  that,  from  indisposition, 
which  has  prevented  me  from  remaining  in  Court  part  of 
the  time,  and  assisting  my  learned  Friend,  I  may  not  be  able 
to  states  the  case  in  the  manner  which  I  should  otherwise 
ha?e  hoped  to  have  done.  I  must  therefore  request  your 
anxious  attention  to  make  up  for  those  omissions,  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  find  in  my  statement. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  evidence  led  in  the  course  of 
this  day.  You  have  yourselves  observed  the  manner  in 
which  these  witnesses  gave  their  evidence..  You  could  not 
&il  to  remark,  that  it  was  impossible,  in  the  situation  ia 
which  Wilson  was,  that  there  should  exist  any  other  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  he  was  subjected  to  force  before  he  left 
his  home.  Under  the  influence  of  that  force— a  force  of  a 
most  painful  kind,  because  some  of  the  persons  who  assist- 
ed in  it  were  his  friends  and  his  neighbours;  others  were 
strangers,  with  desperate  views,  (whether  they  were  trea- 
sonable or  not,  I  will  afterwards  examine)  but  fraught  with 
the  desperate  and  rash  prefects  which  take  place  when  the 
minds  of  men  are  unhinged,  and  they  are  disposed  to  dis- 
tnrb  others^  or  seize  what  they  possess.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  their  direats  would  be  diat  of  those  guilty 
persons  who  have  fled ;  and  certainly  they  would  not  come 
here  ^t  the  desire  of  the  prisoner,  to  swear  to  a  guilt  much 
niore  aggravated  than  any  that  can  be  imputed  to  him.  You 
know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  say  to  their 
witnesses,  "  You  may  speak  freely  what  will  afiTect  your- 
selves, because  whatever  you  say  in  this  trial,  if  you  make 
a  true  statement,  you  are  free  from  all  hazard.'*  That  is  an 
advantage  the  Crown  has  in  all  prosecutions,  but  especially 
in  prosecutions  of  this  nature,  where  thej  can  let  <^n  the 
doors  (£  the  prisons,  and  bring  forward  as  witnesses  all  tbo 
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penons  who  are  jiistly  or  unjually  iwdoiecU  though  1  do 
not  assert  that  that  power  is  abused  by  the  kamad  Lord. 

What,  Gentlemen,  ooold  be  done  in  sudi  a  case  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  ?    We  could  adduce,  not  those  per- 
sons who  woald  hare  been  the  best  and  most  distinct  wit. 
nesses  of  all  that  took  place,  but  such  as  were  near,  and  could 
give  evidence  to  you.    One  of  these  witnesses  is  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  prisoner;  she  is  his  sister^  I  do  not  mean  to  keep 
that  out  of  your  view;  but,  where  there  were  no  other  wiu 
nesses  to  chuse  from,  you  will  candidly  weigh  that  evidence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sister  will  have  some  bias  to  wj 
what  may  be  of  advantage  to  her  brother,  but  that  anxiety 
is  often  a  disadvantage,  instead  of  an  advantage.    Examine 
the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
and  the  evidence  she  gave ;— -what  is  there  in  this  case  to 
make  you  disbelieve  the  restraint  placed  on  the  prisoner, 
which  is  proved  by  so  many  cireumstances  i    Keep  in  yoor 
mind  what  that  restraint  was,  and  who  aided  in  it;  and  I 
say  it  was  a  restraint  that  he  had  every  reason  not  to  Uaion 
forth  or  acknowledge,  during  the  short  period  he  wss  in- 
volved in  what  was  done.  He  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find 
the  means  of  escaping  from  the  unmediate  danger  of  the 
violence  of  thqse  individuals,  who,  in  some  angiy  moment,  or 
furious  transport,  might  have  taken  away  his  life ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  this  was  a  riot,  or  might  lead  to  one. 
While  he  was  under  a  double  apprehennon,  he  did  not  set 
with  perfect  veracity  and  finnness.    I  do  not  produce  the 
evidence  with  that  view.    I  do  not  say  his  words  were  those 
of  a  firm  man  struggling  against  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
pursuing  that  course  which  a  good  subject  ought  to  pursue^ 
who  has  the  firmness  to  act  as  you  would  have  done  in  such 
a  situatbn.  A  firm,  brave,  and  honest  man  would  resist  the 
folly  and  fury  of  his  ndghbours,  and  have  a  plain  stoiy  to  tell. 
That  is  not,  however,  the  uniform  character  of  human  na- 
ture ;  his  being  subject  to  fear  would  lead  you  to  ej^iect  his 
conduct  should  be  guided  by  that  fear.  It  is  clear  it  was  fesr 
that  made  him  go  with  them ;  it  was  fear  that  actuated  the 
statement  that  he  made,  and  eveiy  part  of  his  conduct-- you 
have  proofs  of  it  throughout  all  the  evidence.    If  you  will 
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exaauae  it  as^oetnuiMctioiiy  yoo  can  have  nodtttbtte  yam'' 
minds  that  he  was  not  there  willingly,  and  that  nothing  that 
he  did  while  he  went  out  is  evidence  of  that  purpose  dom^ 
which  con  enable  you  to  find  that  he  was  actuated  by  that 
trsitorous  and  malignant  intentioa  which  constitutes  the 
crime  of  High  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  question  you  have  to  decide;  and 
befixe  considering  it  fiurther,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  supply 
some  cmiissions  which  I  made  in  my  statement  last  night* 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  Treason,  I  admit.  Gentle* 
men,  most  fireely,  that,  in  the  levying  war,  it  is  not  pftftftnti«\ 
whether  the  multitude  is  armed  or  not.  The  question  is, 
whether  there  is  force,  and  what  is  the  intent ;  and  there  are 
a  variety  of  cases  that  may  be  stated  to  you,  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  Treason,  which  might  startle  a  person  at  first 
sight,  but  not  one  of  which  I  intend  to  dispute,  or  throw 
the  smallest  doubt  upon*  I  believe  even  learned  Judges 
have  expressed  doubts  with  regard  to  some  of  them ;  and  if 
they  are  stated  angly,  and  in  an  insulated  manner,  without 
considering  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  circum- 
•tsacesof  the  times,  they  might  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  un*- 
binge  our  notions  with  regard  to  the  law  of  Treason,  and 
make  it  appear  so  capricious  a  law,  as  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
fixed  rule. 

There  is  an  old  case  I  can  quote,  and  I  hope  the  Couit 
will  interrupt  me  if  I  make  an  incorrect  statement.  There 
is  an  old  cas^  where  it  was  held  that  an  insurrection,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  all  inclosures,  was  Treason.  That 
appears  very  strange^  that  an  insurrection  for  destroying 
iockisnres  all  over  the  country  could  be  Treason  ;  but  at 
the  first  dawn  of  improvement  through  the  country,  the 
people  thought  their  rights  were  destroyed  and  invaded  by 
the  indosures,  axid  that  they  were  ruined  and  impoverished. 
Indcsures  thus  became  the  cause  of  a  great,  alarming,  and 
violent  insurrection.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  peculiar 
cause  IS  which  gives  rise  to  the  insurrection,  if  ther^  is  an 
insurrection  of  that  extent  and  danger,  which  threatens  the 
security  of  the  state,  which  is  accomplished  by  open  forces 
and  which  is  for  a  purpose  that  may  overset  the  state.  We 
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know  that  in  other  govenimentSj  which  have  not  that  ttabOi- 
ty  which  arises  from  the  freedom  and  laws  of  this  country, 
they  are  frequently  overtamed  on  grounds  much  slighter 
than  this.  An  insurrection,  if  it  once  takes  places  if  it  has  s 
general  object,  which  may  make  it  spread  like  a  flame  sO 
over  the  country,  is  Treason ;  and  the  question  as  to  each 
indtvldual  tried  in  such  a  case  is,  whether  he  rose  in  rebel- 
lion with  a  criminal  intent  i — that  of  inclosures  came  to  be 
a  matter  that  threatened  the  state,  and  that  was  as  alarming 
at  the  time,  perhaps,  as  a  question  with  regard  to  a  dispn- 
ted  succession. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  there  is  a  case  which,  at  first 
sight,  appears  even  more  doubtinl,T^whether  an  insurrec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  brothels,  was  Treason. 
The  manners  of  the  court  were  not  at  that  time  of  die 
most  pure  description,  and  so  nothing  could  afford  greater 
ipeans  of  popular  insurrection,  than  a  rising  on  a  gene- 
ral purpose  of  that  kind,  which  might  spread  over  the 
country,  and  make  the  government  odious,  and  destroy  it 
There  was  a  fbrmidable  insurrection,  an  actual  levying  of 
war,  which  it  became  necessary  to  check  by  the  authori^ 
of  the  state.^ 

There  is  a  later  case,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
excited  a  great  degree  of  attention  at  that  period,  and  whidi 
has  been  much  quoted  by  lawyers  sinc^ — I  mean  the  case  cS 
Purchase  and  Damaree.  At  that  particular  period  there  was 
a  great  disposition,  upon  the  part  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  country,  to  rise  in  ins^rrection,  upon  the  pretext  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  in  danger,  and  that  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses  should  not  be  tolerated.  AoDord- 
ingly,  a  most  serious  insurrection  took  place  in  the  metro- 
polis of  England ;  the  Guards  were  opposed,  and  success- 
fully resisted ; — there  was  a  contest,  in  which  the  mob  pre- 
vailed, and  the  government  was  in  danger.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  that  may  be  quoted,  and  I  believe  were  al- 
luded to  by  the  learned  Lord  in  his  opening.  It  appears 
that,  on  that  occasion.  Purchase  incited  the  people  to  re- 
sist the  Guards.  «  He  assisted  the  populace,  and  incited 
them  to  resist  the  Guards,  who  then  came  up  to  disperse 
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ihem ;  and  advancing  towards  tliem,  he  assaulted  the  com* 
manding  o£Scer  and  others  with  his  drawn  sword,  and,  call^ 
ingto  therabble,  said,  **  Come  on,  my  boys,  I  will  lose  my 
life  in  the  cause ;  I  will  fight  the  best  of  them.^  Here  was 
an  actual  levying  of  war  in  the  metropolis ;  an  actual  attack 
of  the  Royal  Guards,  and  a  person  leading  on  those  en- 
gaged in  the  combat.  It  was  considered  a  question  o^ 
difficulty,  whether,  because  those  persons  came  and  joined 
the  rabble  afterwards,  they  were  to  be  considered  guilty  of 
Treason,  there  being  no  evidence  that  they  were  concerned 
in  it  before.  Where  there  is  an  open  levying  of  war,  a  de» 
dared  purpose,  a  battle  going  on,  and  a  person  seeing  that^ 
comes  forward,  and  lends  his  aid  against  the  forces  and  go* 
vemment  of  the  country,  he  joins  and  makes  himself  a  party 
of  those  persons  levying  war :  there  can  be  no  mistake  on 
his  part ;  he  does  go  freely  and  voluntarily ;  he  shews  his 
wicked  purpose;  and  he  lends  his  arms  to  that  cause,  which 
is  debated  by  force  of  arms,  while  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ment is  at  stake ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  case  where  there 
is  no  warfare  between  any  person  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  few  idle  and  disorderly  individuals  who  merely 
march  along  a  road.  If  a  person  sees  a  battle  between  the 
Oaaids  and  [military,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on 
the  other,  and  takes  the  part  of  the  people,  he  voluntarily 
engages  in  warfare.  He  by  force  and  strength  of  arms  op» 
poses  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  in  a  manner  in 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake  on  his  part.  He  is  called 
upon  to  pause  before  he  does  so.  If  he  does  not,  he  takes 
a  decided  part  against  the  government  of  the  country.  But 
how  different  the  question  is,  when  I  refer  you  to  the  case 
before  you.  That  there  was  any  proceeding  against  the  go- 
vernment, is  a  matter  of  mere  assumption.  What  evidence 
has  there  been  brought  before  you  to  convict  the  parties? 
I  do  not  say  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  but  where  is  the  con- 
nexion of  any  of  the  persons  assembled  at  Strathaven  with 
any  design  or  warfare  against  the  state  ? 

It  is  said  there  was  a  proclamation  which  was  known  at 
Glasgow  on  the  Saturday,  and  that  they  were  connected 
with  thar  proclamation.    There  was  an  attempt  to  shew, 
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kyvftrdfttheendofthecase^  and  tke  Coonid  fivr  the  Cfonrn 
ioaisted  oo  it»  in  tke  croH-ezaminatkin,  at  a  matter  deaily 
proved,  that  this  prodamation  remained  posted  np  in  Stndi^ 
aven  so  long  that  every  person  must  have  read  it ;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  thought  the  test  of  a  witness's  veracity  whether 
he  read  it  or  not.  Now,  although  there  was  evidence  of 
one^  I  think  of  two  witnesses,  that  tixey  saw  it  posted  np^ 
and  of  one  witness  that  he  heard  it  read,  and  this  was  afict 
admitting  of  the  clearest  proof,  very  few,  out  of  the  great 
list  of  witnesses,  have  sworn  to  that  fact  Strathaven  is  an 
open  town,  through  which  hundreds  of  persons  pass  at 
all  times  of  the  day — ^if  this  proclamation  had  remain- 
ed  a  whole  day,  could  there  have  been  a  want  of  evi« 
dence  on  that  point  ?  Those  witnesses  examined,  whose 
houses  were  assailed,  appear  to  be  most  loyal  witnesses. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  Cochrane  mentioned  it ;  two  wit- 
nesses swear  they  never  read  it  But  I  beg  you  will  go 
through  your  notes,  and  observe  how  many  of  the  Crown 
witnesses  saw  that  proclamation  posted  up  in  the  town  of 
Strathaven,  where  they  were  residing.  I  think  there  were 
only  two  brought  forward ;  that  was  all  the  Crown  could 
find  out  of  the  witnesses  who  were  ready  to  depone  to  eveiy 
thing  in  their  favour,  and  whom  they  consider  beyond  all 
suspicion.  They  might  have  called  Captain  Crawford,  and 
others,  who  could  tell  how  long  it  remained  up.  The  con* 
elusion  you  must  come  to  is,  that  it  was  pulled  down  as  soon 
as  it  was  put  up;  that  there  was  some  person  like  Mr  Har« 
die^  who  pulled  down  the  proclamation  in  Gla^w.  And 
was  it  not  very  proper  to  do  so  ?  Was  not  it  the  very  thing 
you  would  expect  to  be  done  ?  Was  it  not  the  statement 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  though  many  be  seditious,  the 
great  body  are  in  favour  of  the  government,  and  would 
view  such  a  proclamation  with  abhorrence  i  It  was  put 
up,  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  remained  long  in  view ;  on  the  oontrary^ 
when  you  compare  the  evidence  of  the  different  witnesses 
upon  that  question,  you  must  be  satisfied,  that  there  was 
little  evidence  of  its  being  put  up ;  there  is  some  evidence  of 
Us  being  read  privately  by  some  individuals.    John  Bayd 
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]i0wr  MW  it  It  was  not  asked  at  other  witnessesy  reqMCsl* 
able  as  thqr  undoubtedly  were^  who  must  haye  heard  of  it. 
After  it  was  pulled  down,  it  might  undoubtedly  be  talked  of. 
The  Crown  Counsel  put  that  as  a  test  of  the  veracity  of  Kow« 
nie^  that  he  had  not  seen  it  Whyisittobea  testof  theve* 
Jiuaty  of  Rownie  more  than  of  Boyd^  or  all  those  witnesses 
to  whom  they  did  not  put  the  question,  although  it  was  a 
point  they  were  most  anxious  to  establish  i  Was  not  it  (as 
their  case  seems  to  rest  on  the  connexion  between  that  pro- 
damation  and  what  was  done  afterwards  at  Strathaven)— 
was  not  it  more  important  than  what  was  done  at  the  differ. 
ent  houses  they  went  to,  while  Wilson  was  certainly  absent  P 
How  Jong  did  it  remain  up  i  Could  it  not  have  been  proved  ? 
If  it  had  been  there  continuously  for  a  certain  time,  that 
might  have  been  clearly  proved  i  But  this  advantage  is 
taken  to  bring  forward  a  little  evidence,  with  regard  to  its 
being  there;  (and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  there  for  a  short 
time^  and  afterwards  palled  down,)  and  they  make  it  the  test 
of  the  veracity  of  an  individual,  that  he  did  not  see  it,  and 
only  heard  of  it  from  common  report 

Crentlemen,  I  wish  you  now  to  look  at  the  proclamation 
itself!  I  have  already  said,  and  will  always  say,  that  pro« 
damation  is^  exfacie^  treasonable ;  but  that  is  not  the  ques« 
tion  which  you  have  to  consider,— it  is  whether  that  procla- 
mation is  connected  with^  or  regulated  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  and  whether  you  have  evidence  before 
yon  that  what  those  who  assembled  did  was  necessarily  con. 
nected  with  that  proclamation,  and  proves  their  adherence 
to  it ;  and  whether  that  proclamation  is  to  affix  a  d]£fer« 
ent  interpretation  to  their  conduct  from  what  it  would  have 
if  no  such  proclamation  had  been  issued?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  proclamation  might  indirectly  produce  these  riots 
or  disturbances,—- it  must  be  the  immediate  and  direct  cause 
— ^it  must  be  part  of  the  same  conspiracy,  in  which  the  pri* 
soner  was  either  an  original  party,  or  to  which  he  has  after* 
wards  acceded* 

LiOok  at  the  proclamation  with  that  view.  If  a  prodama* 
tion  IB  made  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war,  we  will  find 
these  persons  engaged  in  the  same  undertaking— they  will 
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be  ready  to  rise,  if  they  are  in  the  secret,  at  all  events  to  ac- 
knowledge it  when  issued.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing, 
that  persons  engaged  in  a  criminal  proceeding  of  the  natare 
of  Treason,  who  are  supposed  to  be  connected  together,  and 
have  communication  together,  do  not  appear,  or  make  any 
movement.  That  they  are  not  alleged  to  have  any  plan 
whatever,  until  after  a  public  proclamation  is  issued,  which 
is  to  advertise  government  of  their  purposes.  If  the  pro- 
clamation is  to  levy  war,  and  make  a  rising  in  the  country, 
are  you  not  to  expect  there  will  be  some  intimation  among 
those  concerned— something  like  a  movement  in  support  of 
that  proclamation,  before  it  comes  to  be  known  P  The  pro- 
clamation  is  known,  and  published,  and  dated  on  the  1st 
of  April — is  there  any  movement  on  the  1st  of  April  at 
Strathaven  P  There  may  be  all  manner  of  Treason  any 
where  else,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  there ;  therefore 
it  cannot  enter  into  your  consideration.  Mr  Hardie  swore 
to  a  disturbed  state  of  things  here,  (in  Glasgow)  but  nothing 
else ;  and  whatever  you  may  have  heard  from  report,  the 
learned  Judge  will  instruct  you  to  dismiss  from  your  view, 
—it  is  only  what  you  have  heard  by  evidence  in  the  course 
of  this  trial  that  you  can  take  in  the  smallest  degree  into 
your  consideration. 

That  proclamation  appears,  according  to  its  terms,  to  be 
a  proclamation  of  persons  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the 
government — ^to  oppose  the  majesty  of  the  Crown— *to  levy 
war  against  the  Crown,  and  therefore  to  carry  into  imme- 
diate effect  their  treasons.  It  is  issued  on  the  1st  of  April. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  if  any  persons  were  disposed  to 
levy  war,  they  would  do  it  immediately  on  the  proclamation  i 
because  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  had  a 
force  they  could  assemble  in  a  day,  certainly  in  two  days, 
and  at  all  events  in  three  or  four  days.  Is  it  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  any  other  person,  if 
they  had  acted  in  obedience  to  that  supposed  conspiracy^ 
would  not  have  moved  as  soon  as  the  proclamation  was 
issued  ?  This  proclamation  was  put  up  at  Glasgow,  and 
obtained  circulation.  It  is  an  abominable  and  treasonable 
paper ;  but  where  is  the  movement  in  pursuance  of  it  which 
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afibrds  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  levying  war  according 
to  it  ^  Is  there  any  appearance  of  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment ordering  their  conspirators  to  act  up  to  that  pro- 
clamation ?  It  produces  confusion.  Like  any  other  great 
public  alarm,  no  doubt  it  would  have  that  tendency.  It 
pretends  that  there  are  a  great  many  connected  in  the 
scheme.  If  they  are  acting  in  obedience  to  it^  they  would 
rise  to  support  it»  and  assert  that  they  did  so^  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  those  who  had  no 
connexion  with  it  would  be  exposed  to  apprehensions-^it 
would  produce  uncertainty  and  disorder  in  many  persons. 
The  country  would  be  in  a  state  in  which  riots,  seditions^ 
evil  designs,  disorders  of  all  kinds — insecurity  of  property, 
would  ariscj  as  it  always  must,  when  there  are  apprehen- 
mens  of  public  troubles— when  the  security  which  is  esta- 
blished by  the  laws  comes  to  be  disturbed  by  those  appre- 
hensions  weighing  on  persons'  minds.  There  was  a  state 
of  general  alarm— more  than  that  I  do  not  see  proved  by 
any  evidence.  Some  disturbance  is  to  be  expected,  although 
there  is  no  person  in  league  with  the  proclamation.  You  do 
not  see.  any  thing  done  till  Monday  evening,  when  there  is 
a  meeting  at  Three  Stones— a  meeting,  attended  by  per- 
sons who  might  be  disaffected,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  evil- 
disposed  and  turbulent  men.  But  it  is  evident  that  is  the  be- 
ginning of  their  deliberations.  They  are  not  persons  acting 
under  a  previous  concert ;— it  appears  to  have  been  a  meet- 
ing where  persons  assembled  on  one  side  gave  one  opinion, 
and  persons  assembled  on  the  other,  who  had  mischie- 
vous designs,  gave  theirs.  A  division  of  opinions  took  place. 
The  Crown  Counsel,  however,  were  not  able  to  bring  evi- 
dence that  any  thing  was  said  at  that  meeting  at  Three  Stones 
with  reference  to  that  proclamation. — Had  they  not  the  most 
ample  means  of  doing  so  ?  had  they  not  every  means  of  stating 
every  thing  that  was  actually  said  ?  Is  it  alleged  that  any 
one  person  said  there  was  such  a  proclamation  in  existence  i 
There  was  not  an  attempt  at  any  such  evidence,  but  there 
was  a  witness  asked  what  was  his  reason  for  opposing  their 
taking  up  arms ;  and  you  have  the  private  thoughts  of  that 
witness,  which  were^  that  he  thought  then:  borrowing  arms  at 
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that  period  might  be  considered  m  an  improper,  or  sedikioai^ 
or  dangerous  measure^  more  so  than  at  any  other  time.  Hd 
is  adced^  **Whj  do  yon  think  borrowing  arms  dangerous?-^ 
people  may  borrow  or  hire  arms  without  danger.^    Then 
this  witness  says^  *^  I  thought  in  my  own  mind  that  this 
was  a  dangerous  time,  and  people  might  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  sedition,  or  evil  doing,  if  they  borrowed  arms  at 
such  a  time^  ailer  such  a  proclamation  had  been  issued. 
But  there  may  have  been  five  hundred  proclamations  at 
the  time ;  each  individual  may  have  their  particular  motive 
for  considering  the  borrowing  arms  bad ;  but  is  there  any  rea^ 
son  for  inferring  its  nature^  when  the  witness  is  not  able  to 
say  that  Proclamation  was  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  one  in* 
dividual  P    There  is  the  utmost  latitude  given  to  evidence 
for  the  Crown.    The  Crown  Counsel  are  entitled  to  pene- 
trate into  the  thoughts  of  the  witness,  if  it  is  against  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.    I  do  not  much  object  to  any  rule  of  law 
which  lays  evidence  more  fiilly  before  yon ;  but  having  what 
yon  find  is  only  a  private  thought^  not  told  to  the  meeting, 
that  does  not  prove  a  connexion  between  that  meeting  and 
this  publication  at  Glasgow  on  the  Saturday,  which  would 
naturally  have  produced  a  movement  on  the  Saturday  with 
all  those  concerned,  or  at  least  on  the  Sunday  or  Monday. 
Here  is  a  meeting  of  deliberation  on  the  Monday,  and  some 
persons  propose  seining  arms,  and  others  object  to  it  This 
is  brought  as  evidence  against  my  client— *hG  was  not  there; 
^s  not  that  evidence  for  him  ?— -Nothing  passes  there  that 
connects  that  meeting  at  Three  Stones  with  the  proclama- 
tion, which  can  make  you  believe  it  is  in  pursuance  of  that 
proclamation  that  they  march  out,  any  more  than  one 
event  not  in  direct  succession  is  connected  with  another. 
If  there  had  been  great  want  and  distress  in  the  country, 
it  would  probably  give  rise  to  those  meetings — ^because 
when  people  are  in  that  situation,  disturbances  usually  take 
place;  but  that  it  was  connected,  as  a  treasonable  design^  is 
not  to  be  believed^  as  the  Crown  might  have  brought  evi- 
dence of  that  connexion  if  it  existed.    The  fiicts,  as  yon 
have  them,  afford  clear  evidence^  that  must  convince  every 
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penoiiy  that  there  is  no  such  connexion  as  can  authorise 
a  legitimate  suspicion,  far  less  operate  as  proof  to  estaUish 
a  conspiracy. 

If  there  was  this  treasonable  design  of  acting  nnder  that 
proclamation  upon  the  Monday,  whydoesnorisingtakeplace^ 
if  not  then,  at  least  on  the  Tuesday  ?  There  is  another  in>- 
terralf  and  then  comes  the  Wednesday.  Upon  these  trans- 
actions I  formerly  said  a  great  deal ;  and  you  have  since  had 
the  evidence  of  those  persons  who  came  into  the  house,  and 
the  violence  they  offered  to  my  client,  and  the  terror  they 
produced.  I  say,  in  this  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
such  events  are  likely  to  take  place ;  such  riots,  and  &r 
more  formidable  riots  than  that^  have  frequently  occurred, 
and  nobody  has  ever  dreamed  that  they  were  High  Trea- 
son; I  mean  far  more  formidable  than  fifleen  men  forcing 
my  dient  to  go  with  them  on  the  road,  and  his  leaving  them 
—declaring  his  wish  to  leave  them  on  the  way,  and  beUe- 
ving  that  his  life  was  threatened.  Some  of  these  persons  were 
his  neighbours  and  friends,  and  he  was  unwiUing  to  pn>* 
claim  the  restraint,  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid  of  the 
danger;  he  acted  under  fear,  as  others  act  nnder  that  im- 
pression*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  put  this  case  on  a  difierent 
fooling  from  what  it  appears  fairly  and  truly  to  stand  on.  It 
is  a  plea  you  are  bound  cautiously  and  truly  to  investi- 
gate— but  it  is  one  which  you  must  give  due  efiect  to 
^t  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  a  certain  measure  of  de- 
gradation on  the  part  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  But 
that  is  not  the  question— it  is  not  whether  there  is  weakness 
or  timidity  on  the  part  of  this  individual — ^it  is  not  whether 
his  conduct  is  the  best  or  most  examplary  that  could  have 
taken  place — ^but  whether  there  is  the  guilt  of  Treason  on 
his  part — ^whether  he  voluntarily  committed  any  overt  act 
of  Treason.  On  the  Wednesday  they  came  into  his  house* 
there  is  no  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  but  of  there 
being  great  noises,  and  that  persons  went  into  his  house. 
Many  of  the  Crown  witnesses  have  not  been  examined  who 
i&ight  have  spoken  to  the  matter;  but  that  is  the  evidence, 
collected  with  the  greatest  care;  and  on  the  Wednesday  there 
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is  nothing  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  but  that  persons 
wete  seen  coming  in  and  out  of  the  hoose.  We  have  bronght 
such  evidence  as  we  could.   It  necessarily  consisted  of  per- 
sons connected  by  relationship,  but  we  must  take  what 
evidence  we  have ;  and  I  ask  you  whether,  in  the  ciFcum- 
atances  of  the  case,  it  was  possible  to  bring  before  you  more 
dear  or  more  convincing  evidence  that  he  was  subjected  to 
the  restraint  arising  from  intimidation.  Rownie  is  a  person 
whose  evidence  is  perfectly  clear,  and  I  trust  to  your  recol- 
lection of  it,  in  which  I  am  sure  every  word  favourable  to 
the  prisoner  will  be  preserved.    During  that  night  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  evidence  affecting  my  client ;  these  per- 
acHis  are  acting  like  lawless  and  turbulent  persons.    There 
has  not  been  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  any  order  from  a  Pro- 
visional Government,  with  which  he  had  any  connexion? 
— 4here  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  that  the  country  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  state— that  there  were  reports  of  tomolts 
and  sedition— of  houses  being  burnt,  and  of  Glasgow  being 
in  confusion.    Such  reports  prevail  when  the  country  is  in 
a  state  of  turbulence;  there  are  always  persons  who  hope 
to  gain  something,  or  make  themselves  of  importance  du- 
ring a  period  of  coniusion.    A  country  in  that  state  must 
be  exposed  to  the  movements  of  some  disorderly  persons. 
If  Wilson  had  been  appointed  leader — ^if  he  was  a  per- 
son who  aided  this  business,  would  he  not  have  been  seen 
on  all  these  various  occasions  ?  would  he  not  have  been  a 
party  t6  these  measures  for  robbing  houses — for  obtaining 
arms,  or  have  used  his  own  influence  to  obtain  them,  which 
he  might  have  done  in  many  cases  ?  A  short  time  before^  he 
had  repaired  a  gun  that  was  sent  to  his  house ;  I  am  only 
entitled  to  state,  that  a  person  sent  a  gun  to  be  repaired)  and 
he  gave  it  back  to  that  person  a  short  period  before  these 
proceedings ;  and  you  are  to  draw  your  conclusions  from 
that  But  is  notthat  a  most  convincing  fact.?  If  he  had  had 
these  treasonable  purposes  in  view  at  that  time^  would  he 
not  have  retained  that  gun  ?  would  he  not  have  endeavour- 
ed to  borrow  arms  from  various  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  have  used  those  means  which  are  said  to 
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have  been  used  to  carry  on  these  plans  ?  He  was  in  that  si* 
taation  in  which  he  might  have  obtained  arms ; — ^tbere  is 
no  attempt  of  the  sort^  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  a 
pistol,  which  had  been  given  to  him  to  repair,  remains  in 
his  house  at  the  very  period,  and  was  seen  there  within  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  these  persons  left  Strath- 
aven. 

What  is  Wilson's  conduct  then  ? — ^he  has  a  sword — ^he  is 
forced  out  with  that  sword ;  but  is  he  ever  seen  as  a  leader, 
or  a  person  inciting  sedition  or  rebellion  P  All  that  could 
be  done  was  inciting,  or  mere  submission,  unless  you  come 
to  actual  warfare ;  there  is  no  opposition-  of  a  magistrate, 
or  any  person  of  authority^  or  to  any  troops.  There  is 
no  design  to  attack  troops,  or  take  possession  of  a  town, 
or  to  wage  war,  or  any  of  those  acts  which  amount  to  a 
levyiog  of  war,  against  the  Crown ; — on  the  contrary,  this 
person  comes  out,  according  to  the  evidence  you  have,  with 
threats  and  restraint  offered  him,  subject  to  the  terror  which 
he  fdt  from  those  persons  having  fire-arms,  who  might  in 
a  second  deprive  him  of  his  life^  and  who  were  certainly  not 
persons  who  ought  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  weiqpons. 
He  comes  forward,  by  the  evidence  of  every  witness,  a  per^ 
son  evidently  unwilling  to  contribute  to  their  objects,  what- 
ever they  were. 

You  ought  here  to  consider  what  is  the  evidence  that 
these  persons  ever  were  engaged  in  a  design  to  commit  High 
Treason  ?  I  admit  that  levying  war  for  a  general  object,  for 
destroying  the  government^  for  interfering  with  t&e  legisla- 
ture or  taking  possession  of  the  government,  is  Treason, — 
but  where  is  the  evidence  that  these  twelve  or  fifteen  men, 
with  so  many  guns  or  pikes,  who  only  move  along  the  road 
for  a  short  time,  were  engaged  in  a  design  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  government  ?  I  have  tried,  during  the  little  time  I 
have  had  to  consider  this  subject,  to  find  any  case  that  had 
any  resemblance  to  it.  In  all  those  cases  that  may  appear  at 
first  as  strange  instances  of  Treason,  of  insurrections  for  de- 
stroying meeting-houses,  or  for  destroying  inclosnres,  there 
were  a  number  of  people  who  opposed  the  King's  troops. 
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They  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  King^s  troopsi  ict- 
ing  under  the  authcurity  of  the  states  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect a  siDgle  case,  where  people,  merely  gcung  along  the 
road,  some  armed  and  some  not  armed,  and  walking  a 
certain  length,  is  held  to  be  Treason.  If  there  was  a  dear 
proof  that  they  meditated  to  take  the  life  of  the  Sove>' 
reign,  or  that  they  were  marching  to  take  possession  of  tbe 
;Castle  of  Dumbarton,  or  any  design  of  that  nature— yoa 
might  say  they  were  going  to  seize  the  Castle  of  Dumbs^ 
ton,  but  they  were  stepped  in  the  road,  and  therefore  we 
hold  that  they  were  engaged  in  levying  war,  although  dieir 
hearts  failed  them,  or  oUier  circumstances  changed  their 
intention.  But  here  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  bad 
any  such  treasonable  design.  They  might  mean  merely  to 
make  a  parade  of  themselves,  or  to  protect  those  who  were 
.attacked,  or  to  plunder  those  who  were  rich.  Each  of 
these  suppositions  are  more  probable,  dian  that  they  meant 
to  destroy  the  state.  To  aid  tlie  prosecutor's  charge  there 
was  nothing  but  this  proclamation,  published  at  Strathaven 
a  certain  time  before ;  and  a  number  of  persons  going  along 
.the  road,  without  knowing  what  they  were  to  do.  There  is 
no  proof  of  any  design  or  conspiracy,  or  any  thing  like  a 
story  you  can  put  down  in  your  minds ;  yon  cannot  say  that 
that  party  were  marching  to  carry  any  alleged  conspiracy 
into  effect. 

In  other  trials  for  Treason  there  has  always  been  an 
inmiediate  purpose  of  action  charged— <uch  a  design,  as 
though,  perhaps,  veiy  rash  or  imprudent,  was  at  least  in- 
telligible, and  which,  therefore,  the  Jury  might  connect 
with  a  conduct  which  might  otherwise  be  innocent  There 
must  be  such  a  purpose,  forming  part  of  a  design  of  a 
general  nature,  proved  to  your  conviction,  or  you  cannot 
say  it  was  levying  war.  I  have  tried  to  find  a  case  re- 
sembling this,  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  that  seems  to  ap- 
proach it  That  which  most  resembles  it  occurred  in  the 
trial  of  Mr  Stirling  of  Kier,  before  the  English  Treason 
laws  were  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  appear- 
ed that  the  Honourable  Charles  Fleming,  who  was  the 
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brother  of  the  Earl  of  WigtoDn^  and  other  goitlemen, 
had^  in  the  year  1708,  assembled  with  armed  men,  and 
marched  through  the  country.    There  was  then  a  French 
fleet,  with  the  Pretender  on  boards  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
whidi  was  compelled,  by  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet, 
to  go  north,  and  a  landing  was  expected  to  take  place 
at  Aberde^.    Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  am  wasting  your 
time,  in  alluding  to  such  a  case.    It  was  not  a  party  of  a 
few  humble  individuals  at  Strathaven  who  came  forward ; 
it  was  not  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  at  peace,  and 
nothing  to  be  dreaded  but  internal  tumult.     They  were 
gentlemen  of  family,  and  great  influence  in  the  country, 
who  marched  through  the  country^  with  their  servants, 
with  no  vmible  object  but  to  support  the  Pretender,  but 
they  were  acquitted.     It  was  under  the  old  Scotch  law,  but 
our  laws  of  Treason  were  more  severe  than  those  intro- 
duced from  the  sister  country.     They  were  judged  by  a 
jury  of  their  equals;  and  though  no  person  can  doubt  they 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  they  were 
acquitted^  because  their  acts  were  not  sufficient  to  make  a 
jury  say,  they  marched  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war, 
although  there  was  a  French  fleet  and  a  foreign  Pretender 
on  the  coast.     I  see  in  the  jury  a  person  connected  with 
that  family,  Stirling  of  Kier,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
longer  on  circumstances  which  afibrd  a  far  more  pregnant 
proof  of  Treason  in  those  days,  than  those  which  now  put 
the  life  of  this  poor  man  in  hazard  before  you. 

As  to  trials  in  England,  I  call  upon  the  learned  Sergeant, 
I  call  on  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this 
country,  to  refer  to  any  thing  which  furnished  matter  even  of 
accusation  for  Treason,  and  say,  whether  what  ha8«  been 
proved  before  you  on  this  trial,  as  it  will  stand  in  history, 
uilj  justify  a  trial  for  Treason  in  any  court  whatever.  There 
has  always  been  some  project  or  plot  proved.  This  is  the 
first  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  make  a  jury  And, 
that  whatever  tumultuous  disorder  takes  place  is  to  be  held 
as  explained  by  a  proclamation  posted  up,  though  no  con* 
nexion  whatever  is  proved  with  it.  The  learned  Lord  said, 
though  it  shall  be  admitted  that  a  project  is  foolish,  that  does 
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not  make  any  ground  of  defence ; — -If  this  project  was  ever 
so  foolish— if  these  persons  had  gone  to  seize  the  Casdeof 
Dumbarton,  or  to  murder  all  the  military  at  Glasgow,  dien 
he  would  have  a  case  of  that  description,  and  he  migbt 
suppose  I  was  reduced  to  say,  here  is  a  plan  so  absurd,  you 
can  give  no  credit  to  it  whatever ;  but  I  say  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  evidence  of  any  plan  whatever,  or  of  any  de- 
sign. A  design  of  a  public  nature  is  necessary  to  oonstitate 
Treason ;  but  there  must  be  a  specific  design  of  a  treason- 
able nature,  to  prove  an  overt  act  of  Treason  to  which  the 
punishment  can  attach.  Going  with  others  on  a  road- 
leaving  them  as  soon  as  he  could— what  is  there  in  that 
that  makes  Treason  ?.  Men  of  sense  and  of  imderstandiog 
can  never  say  that  is  Treason ;  but  there  might  be  evi- 
dence that  might  tend  to  affect  your  minds,  and  give  it  a 
different  aspect.  You  might  suspect  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  different  design,  but  that  must  be  proved.  I  have  heard 
no  story  told,  to  enable  you  to  entertain  that  suspicion. 
There  was  no  design  stated  by  the  learned  Liord,  but  all  he 
said  was,  the  design,  however  foolish,  you  are  not  to  disbe- 
lieve. If  a  person  has  conspired  to  murder  the  King  and 
all  the  Royal  Family,  it  is  no  answer  that  it  is  absurd. 
The  Jury  will  weigh  the  evidence ;  in  such  a  case  they  will 
not  willingly  come  to  such  a  conclusion ;  but  here  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  of  any  kind,  to  prove  any  thing 
of  the  sort,  though  the  Crown  has  witnesses  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  their  power,  and  although,  from  the  situation  of  the 
country,  there  are  so  many  persons  who  have  fled  from  it, 
who  would  be  glad  to  purchase  their  safety  by  betraying  the 
crimes  of  others ;  you  have  no  evidence  of  that  description, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  overt  act  to  which  you  can  impute 
any  such  design. 

In  Lord  Hales's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  I  have  observed  a  case 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Lord  Coke,  as  having  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  He  says,  (p.  136)  "  It  appears  by  Wal- 
ungham,  sub  anno  140S,  a  great  rebellion  was  raised  against 
Henry  IV.  by  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  others.  The  Earl  gathered  a  great  force,  and  actually 
took  part  with  neither,  but  marched  with  his  force,  as  scHue 
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thou^t,  towards  his  son,  and  as  others  thought,  towards 
the  King,  pro  reduiiegrando  pads  n^pHo^  for  the  purpose 
rf  mediating  a  peace  between  the  parties.  ^'  He  was  hinder, 
ed  b  his  inarch  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  return- 
ed to  his  house  at  Werkworth — the  King  had  the  victory— 
theEarl  petitioned  the  King — ^the  whole  fact  was  examined  in 
Parliament — the  King  demanded  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
and  his  Council  touching  it — ^the  Lords  protest  the  judgment 
belongs  in  thb  case  to  them — ^the  Lords,  by  the  King^s  com- 
mand,  take  the  business  into  examination,  and,  upon  view  of 
S5  Edward  III.  and  the  Statute  of  Liveries,^^  they  adjudged 
that  that  which  was  done  by  the  Earl  was  not  Treason,  nor  fe- 
lony, but  only  trespass,  for  which  trespass  the  said  earl  ought 
to  pay  a  fine  and  ransom,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
King;  but  Henry  Percy,  the  EarPs  son,  was  attainted  of 
treason.  Lord  Hales  adds,  ^<  It  appears  not  what  the  rea- 
son of  that  judgment  was,  whether  they  thought  it  only 
a  compassing  to  levy  war,  and  no  war  actually  levied  by 
him,  because  he  had  not  actually  joined  his  son ;  or  whether 
they  thought  his  intention  was  only  to  come  to  the  King  to 
mediate  peace,  and  not  to  levy  a  war,  nor  to  do  him  any 
bodily  harm  ;  that  it  was  indeed  an  offence  in  him  to  raise 
an  aimy  without  the  King^s  commission,  but  not  an  offence 
of  High  Treason,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  he  raised 
arms  to  oppose  the  King,  but  possably  to  assist  him ;  but 
whatever  was  the  reason  of  it,  it  was  a  very  mild  and  gentle 
judgment,  for  the  Earl  was  doubtful  of  a  more  severe  judg- 
ment;— he  returns  thanks  to  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
de  Jew  bone  et  entyre  coers  a  ltd  monstre^  and  thanks  the 
King  for  his  grace.^  I  read  the  latter  part  of  this  pas- 
sage. Gentlemen,  because  I  have  no  doubt  an  argument 
might  be  raised  against  me  upon  it ;  and  I  was  bound  to  state 
what  was  against  me,  as  well  as  what  was  for  me.  Examine 
the  case,  and  consider  how  far  it  was  a  doubtful  case.  Harry 
Percy,  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time,  was  engaged  in  war 
with  the  King — ^he  fought  a  battle  with  the  King,  in  which  the 
Kng^s  life  was  in  danger — he  was  defeated  in  that  battle— 
the  Earl,  his  father,  comes  with  a  great  armed  force  through 
^  country,  and  it  was  adjudged  all  he  had  done  was  only 
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a  trespa3s,  and  not  a  treason.  There  was  gceat  benignity 
in  that  judgment ;  the  Lords  allowed  the  doiil>t  to  wdigh  in 
their  judgment— it  was  certainly  a  mild  judgment,  because 
there  were  ingredients,  in  point  of  fact,  which  weighed  strong- 
ly in  the  scale  to  prove  a  treasonable  intent,  in  levying  an 
army  in  those  circumstances.  His  son  was  actually  engaged 
in  the  rebellion.  His  whole  conduct  proved,  that  he  raised 
an  army,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  the  King,  but  to 
assist  bis  son  in  levying  war  against  him.  But  that  shews 
the  mild  interpretation  given  to  the  law  of  Treason  by  Par- 
liament in  ancient  times.  I  do  not  ask  an  interpretation  of 
that  nature,  but  I  only  require  that  there  should  be  some 
pregnant  proof  against  persons  accused,  before  they  are  to 
be  convicted.  What  is  the  situation  of  these  fifteen  per- 
sons, compared  with  that  case  ?— -an  army  in  the  field,  to 
which  he  was  coming  with  aid.  There  was  no  other  plea 
than  this  which  mercy  alone  could  give  weight  to — that 
there  was  still  a  possibility  that  he  was  coming  to  assist  the 
King,  or  to  mediate  for  his  son.  The  case  is  considered  one 
of  very  great  weight,  for  it  is  also  stated  by  Lord  Coke,  in 
terms  more  favourable  to  my  argument  than  the  passage  I 
read  from  Lord  Hales^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

I  stated  the  least  favourable  report  of  it  from  Lord  Hales; 
and  I  read  the  passage  that  stated  the  doubt,  whether  it  had 
not  gone  too  far  in  favour  of  mercy,  while  there  was  so  much  ' 
ground  to  conclude  he  was  guilty  of  Treason,  Lord  Coke 
narrates  it  thus — (p.  16)/^  In  the  Parliament  holden  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
came  before  the  King  and  Lords  in  Parliament,  and  by  his  pe- 
tition to  the  King,  acknowledged  to  have  done  against  his  al- 
legiance, and  namely,  for  gathering  of  power,  and  giving  of 
liveries,  whereof  he  prayed  the  pardon ;  and  the  ratlier  that 
upon  the  King^s  letters  he  yielded  himself,  and  came  to  the 
King  unto  York,  where  he  might  have  kept  himself  away." 
If  the  matter  had  stopped  here  in  either  case,  it  would  have 
been  matter  of  pardon ;  but  the  King  did  not  grant  the  par- 
don, for  it  was  referred  to  Parliament  to  pronounce  on  the 
case,  and  accordingly  they  in  express  words  found  it  was  not 
treason,  but  only  trespass ;  <<  the  which  petition  the  King 
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deUvered  to  the  JasUces,  by  them  to  be  considered.^^  The 
first  mtention  vrta  that  it  should  be  judged  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  realm ;  ^^  whereupon  the  Lords  made  protest- 
ation,  that  the  order  thereof  belonged  to  them  as  Peers  of 
the  Parliament  to  whom  such  judgment  belonged,  in  wdgh- 
mg  of  the  statute  of  25th  Edward  III.  &c.,  and  they  judged 
the  same  to  be  no  reason  nor  felony,  but  only  trespass, 
fineable  at  the  7ing^s  will^  Here,  Gentlemen,  is  undoubt- 
ed authority  on  that  matter,  that  there  was  a  judgment  in 
Parhament  on  that  very  pointy  finding  spedfically,  that  what 
was  done  in  those  circumstances  was  no  treason — was  no  fe- 
lony-^was  otily  a  trespass  and  misdemeanour. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  what  is  there  here  to  make  you  come  to 
the  concluaon,  that  these  persons  going  along  die  road  for 
a  certain  distance,  were  engaged  in  a  design  of  carrying  on 
some  treason,  which  is  not  described  or  explained->— that  they 
were  coming  to  destroy  this  town,  or  burn  it,  though  there 
is  no  proof  of  diat.  If  I  chuse  to  state  the  contraty,  that 
they  were  coming  to  support  the  authority  of  government, 
what  evidence  is  there  against  it  ?  They  seize  arms,  whieh 
is  an  unlawful  thing,  but  they  may  seize  arms  to  support  go- 
vernment as  well  as  agsdnst  it.  What  is  thei^e  to  ^ew  their 
design  was  to  act  against  government,  or  to  overturn  govern* 
ment,  more  than  to  act  in  its  favour  ?  What  is  there  more  than 
the  attempt  now  made  to  couple  their  movements  with  this 
proclamation  ?  But  this  proclamation  is  likely  to  produce  tu- 
mult in  others,  who  might  have  very  different  objects  in  view, 
and  these  persons  are  coming  against  them ;  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  course  of  the  march  to  lead  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion ?  There  is  a  great  deal  said  of  a  flag,  on  which  was 
written  **  Strathaven  Union — Let  Scotland  be  Free,  or  a 
Desert"  And  I  must  here  observe,  Gentlemen,  that  in  the 
evidence  of  the  first  witness  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  he  dis- 
tinctly swore,  that  this  flag  bore  the  date  1819.  There  was 
one  witness  examined  who  had  lived  in  Strathaven ;  he  was 
examined  to  say,  whether  he  had  seen  this  flag  before ;  but 
the  first  witness  said  (and  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  was- 
ting Ume  to  put  it  to  every  witness,  as  it  came  out  from  the 
lips  of  one  witness,)  it  was  "  Strathaven  Union  Society, 
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]819,**<-«-tliat  is  the  evidence  of  Boyd.  It  is  in  my  notes, 
and  in  the  notes  of  nr^  learned  fiiend^  and  I  presume  I  am 
not  inaccurate  in  making  that  statement 

Lord  JusHce  Clerk^'^Y&^  '*  Strathaven  Union  Sodetjr, 
1819.'' 

Lord  PresidenL'^On  the  other  ade^  ^  Sootknd  Free,  or 
a  Desert.^ 

Mr  Murray. -^^om^  here  is  a  circumstance  to  prove  Trea- 
son,  that  on  this  flag  there  was,  <'  Scotland  Free  or  a  Desert,"* 
with  which  they  marched  on;  and  you  are  asked  to  receive  this 
as  evidence,  that  persons  going  with  this  flag  are  engaged  b  a 
treasonable  conspiracy — ^is  that  an  opinion  which  any  man  is 
not  entitled  to  avow  ?  an  opinion  which  I  openly  avow  be- 
fore you,  and  I  trust  it  is  die  opinion  of  every  honest  and 
loyal  man  in  the  country.     I  say,  it  is  not  merely  the  opi- 
nion of  persons  speaking  firom  warmth  and  heat  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  it  must  be  the  opinion  of  every  sound  and  reflect- 
ing mind — of  every  person  who  has  studied  our  history,  or 
compared  it  with  that  of  every  other  country.     Is  it  our 
soil,  our  climate,  our  rocks,  our  marshes,  that  prevents  this 
country  from  being  anything  but  a  desert,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  miserable  climate,  remote  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  Was  it  not,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  vi- 
mted  with  famines,  that  swept  away  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  the  people  ?   What,  Gentlemen,  can  it  be  now,  that  pro- 
duces the  wealth,  riches,  and  improvement  around  you-^the 
cultivation  of  the  vales,  the  verdure  that  clothes  your  moun- 
tains, all  that  traffic  that  adorns  and  enlivens  your  rivers,  but 
the  course  of  a  free  government  established  among  you  ?  and 
whenever  that  free  government  is  lost,  it  wiQ  again  become 
a  desert ;— -that  must  be  the  sentiment  of  you  all,  and  of 
every  reflecting  man  in  Scotland. 

But  it  is  said  this  motto  is  assumed  with  an  e%dl  purpose.  No 
doubt  the  best  sentiments  may  be  used  with  an  evil  purpose ; 
but  if  a  sentiment  which  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  nearest  the 
breast  of  every  person,  is  put  on  a  flag,  are  you  to  make  that 
an  argument  for  believing  that  these  persons  are  traitors-^^at 
they  intend  to  destroy  the  country  altogether,  because  they 
have  adopted  a  sentiment,  which  every  person  may  be  proud 
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to  avow  ?  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  inferences— this  is  one  of  the 
nnU-stones  they  wish  to  hang  around  the  neck  of  this  unfor. 
tunate  man,  to  subject  him  to  the  peril  of  his  life.  Who  can 
be  in  safety  who  will  not  be  in  the  same  situation  that  has 
been  described  by  the  ablest  commentators  on  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  III.  Before  that  statute,  no  man'^s  life 
was  safe— no  man  felt  himself  secure  against  the  pains  of 
Treason,  because  with  striuns  of  wit  and  argument,  any 
thing  might  be  twisted  into  Treason ;  and  if  this  net  is  to 
be  used  to  sweep  away  humble  and  poor  individuals,  there 
may  come  changes  of  times.  Governments  less  virtuous  and 
lenient  than  the  present  there  may  be — (I  state  it  not  as  feel- 
ing any  particular  favour  for  them) — such  governments  as 
have  existed  in  this  country,  but  from  which  I  trust  the  pre- 
sent government  is  very  far  distant  indeed.  If  convictions 
could  be  obtained  on  such  grounds,  the  most  innocent  men 
mi^t  be  accused  of  treason.  No  man^s  life  would  be  safe- 
no  man  who  might  not  be  brought  as  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
demned by  the  heated  passions  of  a  jury,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  minister  to  the  Crown  on  such  an  occasion. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  the  case.  There  is  an 
account  of  words  uttered  during  a  private  conversation. 
One  witness— I  allude  to  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Simmonds 
—says,  (I  did  not  mean  again  to  read  her  evidence,)  tliat 
a  conversation  took  place  with  Wilson ;  and  he  was  asked, 
"  What  do  you,  who  are  an  old  reformer,  think  of  the 
radicals  now  ?^  and  he  said,  He  hoped  they  would  win 
—he  hoped  they  would  recover  their  rights.  This  is  the 
evidence  of  one  witness,  of  a  witness  who,  I  believe.  Gen- 
tlemen, has  misrepresented  the  conversation,  and  bad  the 
strongest  motives  to  afiPect  her  mind  with  regard  to  her  re- 
collection of  it,  and  it  is  evident  how  few  words  would  give 
a  different  turn  to  her  evidence.  But  what  evidence  is  that  to 
prove  a  purpose  of  Treason  ?  what  evidence  is  there  of  any  al- 
luaon  to  the  proclamation  at  that  period  ?  what  evidence  is 
there,  that  there  was  any  design  to  overturn  the  government, 
or  of  any  rising  ?  It  is  a  conversation  that  takes  place  on  the 
Monday,  before  the  Three  Stones  meeting ;  and  you  are 
called  on  to  ^ve  such  an  interpretation  of  this  evidence,  as 
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will  affect  every  other  transaction  which  took  pIace-*-that  he 
had  said  they  could  not  die  in  a  better  cause.     How  fbrto- 
nate  it  is  that  he  had  not  said  some  of  those  sentimeotB, 
which  must  be  familiar  to  all  of  you,  as  have  been  uttered  on 
various  occasions!  Persons  may  state  the  cause  erroneously, 
— ^perhaps  seditiously ;  they  may  give  what  colour  to  it  they 
choose,  but  such  idle  words  will  not  establish  a  deagn  of 
High  Treason,  which  is  the  only  matter  you  have  to  try. 
But  suppose  he  had  said,  this  is  the  cause  for  which  Hamp- 
den fell  on  the  field,  and  Sydney  died  on  the  scaffold,— could 
any  person  be  tried  for  that  P    Persons  of  the  highest  rank 
have  often  used  these  expressions,  and  it  may  descend  into 
familiar  foolish  conversation,  like  the  clothes  of  the  higher 
ranks  which  descend  to  the  lower,  and  are  sometimes  worn 
by  them  without  befitting  their  station*      Judge  Foster 
observes,  (p.  200,)  with  regard  to  words, "  As  to  mere  words 
supposed  to  be  treasonable,  they  differ  widely  from  wri- 
tings, in  point  of  real  malignity  and  proper  evidence ;  they 
are  often  the  effect  of  mere  heat  of  blood,  which  in  some  na- 
tures, otherwise  well  disposed,  carrieth  the  man  beyond  the 
bounds  of  decency  or  prudence.     They  are  always  liable  lo 
great  misconstruction,  from  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  the 
hearers,  and  too  often  from  a  motive  truly  criminal.^  He  then 
says,  (p.  202,)  *^  Nor  will  every  rash,  hasty,  or  unguarded  ex- 
pression, owing,  perhaps,  to  natural  warmth,  or  thrown  out 
in  the  heat  of  disputation,  render  any  person  criminal  with- 
in these  acts ;  the  criminal  doctrine  must  be  maintained  ma^ 
liciously  and  advisedly.''  These  are  the  sentiments  of  Judge 
Foster.    What  was  the  nature  of  the  conversation  ?   There 
was  a  woman  whom  he  might  wish  to  provoke  or  alarm.  How 
often  persons  in  his  station  start  sentiments  differentfrom  their 
oWn,  to  provoke  another  !  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose,  that  after  this  old  woman  went  out  of  the  room, 
with  whom  he  was  not  in  good  terms,  he  might  not  uttar 
most  sincerely  to  those  persons  who  remained  the  very  oppo- 
site opinion,  declaring,  as  I  believe  he  did,  agein  and  again, 
against  any  measures  of  blood  or  violence,  as  abhorrent  to 
his  nature.     There  was  another  person  present  who  has  not 
been  called.     A  person  who  continued  there  all  along  could 
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alone  prove  a  deliberate  purpose  in  such  words.  If  jou 
suppose  the  soitiments  to  have  been  treasonable,  she  is  not 
in  their  confidence,  or  privy  to  their  desgn,  but  in  the  situ- 
ation, of  all  others,  in  which  be  might  say  what  was  most 
absurd  or  disagreeable  to  this  woman,  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
assertion,  that  these  words  were  uttered  with  a  treasonable 
purpose,  is  opposed  by  all  the  real  evidence  in  the  cause- 
opposed  by  what  took  place  that  very  night,  when  it  is  pro- 
ved  that  there  was  a  meeting,  and  he  was  not  there.  It  is 
not  merely  proved  that  he  was  not  at  that  meeting,  but  it 
is  proved  he  goes  to  the  country  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
^•he  ranains  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day— he 
leaves  it  at  night,  and  he  had  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 
to  come  home ;  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  or 
ground  for  surmising  that  he  had  any  sort  of  connexion 
with  that  meeting.  Surely  facts  must  be  stronger  than  words 
casually  uttered,  as  they  might  be  for  the  purpose,  perhaps, 
of  ill-4imed  pleasantry,  to  provoke  a  woman  improperly ;  but 
this  can  never  bring  a  man^s  life  into  hazard. 

Gentlemen,  on  this  point  I  would  wish  to  refer  you  to  the 
opinion  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  as  delivered  on  the. 
trial  of  Home  Tooke ;  and  surely,  when  I  refer  to  so  great 
a  judge,  I  can  have  no  intention  of  selecting  law  to  with* 
draw  your  minds  from  the  verdict  you  ought  to  pronounce. 
There  were  at  that  time  a  number  of  individuals  of  most 
eminent  abilities,  that  gentleman  in  particular,  Mr  Home 
Tooke,  of  most  distinguished  talents,  tried  for  High  Trea- 
son ;  there  was  a  great  variety  of  proof  against  him.  The 
trial,  if  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  occupy  many 
volumes.  The  evidence  was  stated  to  the  Jury  by  the 
Judge,  and  these  are  the  remarks  he  makes  when  it 
comes  before  them.  But  now.  Gentlemen,  comes  the  great 
question  for  your  consideration — was  it  a  convention  of 
this  nature  ?  Judging  upon  the  whole  context  of  it,  these 
transactions  one  can  hardly  believe,  even  though  there  is 
evidence  of  it,  that  a  parliamentary  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  object ;  one  must  suspect  that  more  was 
intended ;  but  the  question  is,  what  more  was  intended,  and 
what  was  the  precise  object  ?  for  you  must  see  that  it  is  not 


will  a/  ^yoQT  minds,  as  to  the  objects 

had  f  ^rfgb*^^'*^  minds,  that  you  incline  to 

nate  (0^    ptt^^Zstfit^"^^  *J**^  *®y  professed,  re- 

wht  i^itjbft  ^*^]J,,*r  ^'^^^^ferni— that  their  measures  were  not 

Taf  i*^f  ^^*^^^^  ^"*''     Therefore,  arguing  with 

—  'fia«f''^^t0i^^^  ^**  ^'^^y  acted  conttstently— 

c*  -^  ^\^  '^Lfe  JQB^'  ^*^  which  is  imputed  to  than — 

i^ti^f^^  i^  warrant  suspicion,  but  undoubtedly 
^j^g^'  uproot  %  and  therefore  you  must  distinctly 
-^  ^  ^"^'^^w^  more  in  view, -and  that  they  had  this  par- 
^  tt^^,ijiia  yi^^y  ^  '^^'^  *  convention,  for  the  purpose 
ijctM^'fatbe  powers  of  government  Grentlemen,  there  is 
(f^'^iS^^^S^  ^y*  there  was  there,  a  case  created  of  sus- 
p^  '^  j^y,  here  there  is  nothing  to  create  a  suspicion  in 
pjci^'^^^^s  of  there  being  High  Treason  intended  by  any  in- 
jcf^     f  because  there  is  no  such  preparadon— there  is  no 
di^^f  cment — there  is  no  such  levying  of  war — there  is  no 
^j!  obj^*  ^^^  ^^  levying  war,  that  you  can  impute  any  de- 
*;     of  ^*^  ^^^'^'    But  even  if  there  were  suspicions  in  yom: 
^^nd   (*^^^  ^  ^^ye  never  been  able  to  figure  to  my  own 
•gj  any  definite  object  they  attempted  to  attain,)  but 
If  there  were  suspcions,  that  would  not  be  enough ;  there 
must  be  such  proof  as  leads  irresistibly  to  that  conclusion. 
The  same  Judge  observes,  **  And  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
if  you  look  at  this  case,  in  the  exterior  of  it,  and  upcm  the 
outline  which  I  have  stated,  there  is  great  ground  to  impute 
this  to  those  societies,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  this  pri* 
soner,  in  particular,  to  take  himself  out  of  that  implication. 
And  it  undoubtedly  is  true,  that  the  conduct  which  these 
societies  carefully  observed,  was  a  conduct  that  must  neces- 
sarily create  great  alarm  in  the  country — ^that  it  must  have 
called  upon  the  government  of  the  country  to  be  very  vigi- 
lant, and  to  take  very  acUve  measures ;  that  it  does  justify 
the  putting  the  persons  accused  into  that  situation  in  which 
they  now  stand,  calling  upon  them  to  explain  to  a  jury,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  honour,  and  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  men— a  conduct  liable  to  so  many  just  excep- 
tions.    But  that  this  conduct  may  yet  be  explained,  and 
that  when  the  question  is  witli  the  jury,  whether  that  which 
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all  mankind  might  be  justified  in  suspecting,  does  really  tum 
out  to  be  sufficiently  founded  in  fact,  and  to  be  so  distinct- 
ly provedy  as  to  warrant  a  jury,  who  are  bound  to  acquit^ 
if  there  remains  any  doubt  upon  the  case ;  in  finding  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  is  quite  another  consideration.^  Gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  repeat  these  words,  '*  whether  that  which  all 
mankind  might  be  justified  in  suspecting,  does  really  tum 
out  to  be  sufficiently  founded  in  fact,  and  to  be  so  distinct- 
ly proved,  as  to  warrant  a  jury,  who  are  bound  to  acquit, 
if  there  remains  any  doubt  upon  the  case ;  in  finding  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  is  quite  another  consideration.'"  It  is  a  total- 
ly different  consideration,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge  who  presided  on  that  occasion,  whose  authority  will 
not  be  disputed,  whether  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  whole 
world  would  conceive  to  be  just  and  Well-founded,  which 
might  justify  parliamentary  measures,  and  every  reasonable 
precaution,  but  that  would  in  the  smallest  degree  authorize 
jurymen  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Gentlemen,  I  intended  to  have  read  a  passage  from  the 
trial  of  Brandreth.  I  have  the  same  passage  marked,  which 
the  learned  Lord  read,  and  I  again  submit  it  to  your  con- 
sideradon  as  one  which  I  in  no  manner  depart  from,  and 
which  I  wish  you  to  take  into  consideration.  While  you  hold 
the  law  to  be  such,  you  will  weigh  in  your  breasts  what  is 
the  intention  under  that  law,  proved  to  you  by  any  of  the 
facts  which  have  come  out  in  evidence.  ^<  That  such  an 
assanbly,^ — I  think  that  was  the  place  where  my  Lord  Ad- 
vocate began,  page  298, — *'  That  such  an  assembly,  actii^ 
in  such  a  manner,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object,  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King,  who  is  the 
bead  and  chief  of  the  government,  is  a  pi:opoation  which 
00  Court  or  Judge,  nor  any  writer  on  the  law  of  England, 
has  ever  questioned ;  in  every  Court,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion where  the  point  has  arisen,  this  proposition  has  been 
laid  down  and  acted  upon  as  a  clear  and  unquestionable 
proportion  of  law.  It  is  not  creating  a  new  Treason  out 
of  offences  provided  for  by  other  statutes,  for  these  sta- 
tutes will  all  be  found,  upon  close  examination,  to  embrace 
offences  far  short  of  this.    It  is  not  made  an  ingredient  in 
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the  offence  described  in  any  one  of  them,  as  fir  at  Lost 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  the  persons  ^ho  are  the 
objects  of  them  should  assemble  urith  arms  in  their  hands; 
an  armed  assembly  may  perhaps  be  within  the  purview  of 
some  of  these  statutes,  but  an  unarmed  assembly  may  also 
under  certain  circumstances,  whereas  the  levying  war  against 
the  King  can  be  accomplished  only  by  an  armed  assembly. 
The  distinction,  Grentlemen,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  plain 
and  clear,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  case  does  involve 
in  it  any  proposition  of  law  on  which  any  lawyer  can 
doubt.**^    After  stating,  that  in  a  case  where  there  had  been 
the  utmost  violence,  where  there  had  been  the  most  fero- 
cious and  bloody  contest,  a  case  so  different  from  this, 
that  I  could  not  wish  for  more  than '  that  you  should  read 
the  evidence,  and  compare  it  with  this,  in  order  to  give  me 
the  certainty  of  a  verdict.   He  says  then,  Gentlemen,  ^<  Such 
being  the  law,  as  it  may  be  applicable  to  the  case,  several 
questions  will  arise  for  your  consideration,  for  your  judg- 
ment, and  for  your  decision  ;  with  your  judgment  and  your 
decision  upon  them,  it  is  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the 
Court  to  interfere.    You  have  been  very  properly  told,  that 
you  are  to  consider  in  this  case,  first.  Whether  there  has 
been,  in  point  of  fact,  an  insurrection  of  armed  men,  commit- 
ting acts  of  violence  and  outrage ;  has  such  an  insurrection 
actually  taken  place  P   If  it  has,  then,  secondly.  What  was 
its  object  ? — was  the  object  of  the  insurgents  to  assail  and 
endeavour  to  overthrow  the  established  government  of  the 
state  ?     If  there  was  such  an  insurrection,  with  such  an  ob- 
ject, the  crime  of  High  Treason,  in  levying  war  against  the 
King,  has  been  committed.  But  then  another  question  arises 
also  for  your  consideration.    Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar— 
for  his  case,  and  his  alone,  is  now  the  object  of  your  inquiry 
—was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  a  party  concerned  in  that  in- 
surrection, and  having,  in  common  with  others,  that  unlawful 
intent  ?*"    The  first  point  then  is,  whether  there  has  be«i  an 
insurrection  of  armed  men,  committing  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage — has  such  an  insurrection  actually  taken  place? 
Now,  did  such  an  insurrection  actually  take  place  in  this 
instance  ?  Can  you,  as  men  of  sense  or  understanding,  hold 
that  these  persons,  issuing  out  of  that  house  on  the  only  oc- 
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casioD  on  which  he  was  present,  (throwing  aside  for  a  moment 
that  he  did  so  from  constraint ;)  but  was  there  any  thing  in 
their  issuing  out,  and  going  along — ^meeting  with  no  contest 
--fighting  with  no  person—opposed  b;  no  force— ordered  to 
disperse  by  no  magistrate,— was  there  any  thing  that  amounts 
to  an  insurrection  of  armed  men  ?  Some  had  guns  and  some 
pikes ;  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  men  going  along  the  road 
in  mid-day,  but  does  that  amount  to  an  insurrection  ?  Have 
you  a  conduct  amounting  to  an  insurrection,  or  have  you 
evidence  of  any  views  they  intended  to  accomplish,  to  give 
you  the  smallest  belief  of  any  preconceived  design  that 
amounts  to  an  insurrection  ?  Take  it  in  either  way ;  take  it 
by  what  was  done  at  any  time  when  he  was  present,  or  any 
thing  proved  of  his  plans.  There  is  no  proof  of  any  insur- 
rection for  any  object  of  that  kind ;  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
any  actual  levying  war,  or  of  any  thing  amounting  to  an  in- 
surrectic«. 

Grentlemen,  there  is  another  authority  I  mean  to  refer  you 
to— Lord  EUenborough'^s  charge  to  the  Jury,  in  the  case  of 
Watson.  In  that  case  there  was  evidence  given  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  satisfy  the  Jury ;  but  there  was  evidence  of  a 
design  to  take  the  Tower,  to  destroy  the  barracks — proofs 
of  the  conspirators  being  in  the  Tower,  and  attempting  to 
seduce  the  soldiers.  They  actually  came  into  the  city  of 
London,  and  attacked  the  gunsmiths^  shops,  and  there  was 
one  man  shot  Some  of  the  shops  were  shut  up  before  they 
approached,  and  some  of  these  shops  were  broken  open,  and 
the  arms  taken  out.  There  was  a  tri-coloured  flag,  under 
which  they  moved ;  the  movements  were  deliberate  and  in- 
tended, at  least  there  was  evidence  to  that  efiect,  and  the 
plans  arranged  at  previous  seditious  meetings,  in  which  they 
had  been  again  and  again  discussed  a  long  time  before, 
and  different  periods  fixed  for  effecting  their  purpose.  The . 
seditious  speeches  at  the  meeting  were  proved,  and  one 
of  the  party  cried  out,  "  All  those  who  will  follow  me,  come 
up ;""  and  tliey  cried,  "  To  the  Tower."  They  went  through 
the  city  of  London  to  the  Tower,  and  summoned  the  Tower 
to  surrender.  There  has  been  no  case  tried,  in  which  there 
has  not  been  some  design  to  give  it  the  character  of  High 
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Treason,  or  else  of  actual  violence  and  force,  such  as  must 
admonish  every  person  that  beholds  it  that  Treason  is  in- 
tended to  be  carried  into  effect  by  those  engaged.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  arms  are  necessary,  because  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  men  may  prevail  and  overturn  the  go- 
vernment without  arms,  provided  the  numbers  are  so  great 
as  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  arms.  But  here  are  four- 
teen men,  one  or  two  muskets  or  fowling-pieces,  one  or  two 
pikes.  Is  this  evidence  that  they  are  going  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  country  ?  The  whole  is  to  be  overthrown. 
They  must  say  there  was  a  treasonable  design,  or  that  dm 
party  must  necessarily  be  marching  to  take  possession  of  the 
government  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  no  other  party  pro- 
ved to  be  connected  with  them  in  the  most  remote  degree; 
and  yet  upon  that  alone  you  are  to  hold  there  was  such  a 
levying  of  war  as  was  to  overturn  the  government 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  upon  that  trial  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to,"  If  this  is  merely  a  temporary  ebullition  of  a  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  tumult,  violence,  and  disorder,  or  any  thing  but 
an  attack  aimed  against  the  royal  authority  of  the  realm,  it 
would  not  be  Treason,  and  no  person  who  administers  the  law 
will  ever,  I  trust,  attempt  to  confound  tumults  of  the  sort  I 
have  mentioned  with  Treason,  which  is  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  established  government  of  the  country ;  and  I  accede 
to  the  proposition  laid  down  by  one  of  the  learned  Counsel 
for  the  defendant,  that  the  question  for  your  consideration  is, 
Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  ?  That  is  the  question,  and  that 
is  the  only  question,  you  have  to  try,  and  to  the  detennina- 
tion  of  which,  after  having  heard  the  evidence  detailed  to 
you,  you  will  deliberately  apply  your  attention.''  Where, 
Gentlemen,  is  there  the  evidence  of  this  conspiracy  ?  Per- 
sons were  tried  at  Edinburgh,  Watt  and  Downie,  for  Trea- 
son, and  you  may  have  read  their  trial ;  but  tliere  was  evi- 
dence of  a  settled,  deliberate  purpose  of  attacking  the  Castle, 
of  placing  guards  in  different  positions ;  and  there  was  a 
design  not  merely  of  overturning  the  government,  but  an 
arrangement  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  now  considering  whether  there  was 
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TieasoDif^aiBtltheBiigeityof  theCrowxi;  whether  the  per- 
•Dns  wliQ  assembled  at  Strathaven  had  conspired  ta  over- 
turn the  goTomment  of  the  country*  What  is  there  to  lead  ' 
you  to  hold  that  there  was  sudi  a  conspiracy  or  design  ? 
Diacnrdery  malignity,  or  impropriety,  or  other  bad  designs, 
are  not  eoougb.  You  may  say  there  is  a  suspicion  of  Trea- 
son, though  really  I  do  not  see  any  thing  like  a  suspicion  of 
it  on  the  part  of  thcee  people.  What  ground  is  there  for 
fimf^ing,  that  they  maiehed  to  oipertum  the  majesty  of  the 
Crown,  the  authority  of  the  gOTemment,  and  to  ccnnbat  the 
troope  that  would  be  assembled  in  every  district  to  oppose 
them  ?--^«ure  yoQ  even  to  suspect  it  ?  They  might  have  a  hun- 
dred difbrsnt  desgns,  rash  and  foolish  enough  to  benefit 
theoMelves,  but  where  is  any  thing  done-— where  ia  any  Uxce 
assembled,  with  which  they  are  shewn  to  be  allied,  that  gives 
what  they  did  the  aspect  of  levjring  war  against  the  Crown  ? 
There  was  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  Counsel 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  In  examining  some  dt  the  witnesses, 
who  said  they  wait  three  abreast,  one  of  the  Counsel  said, 
^'  This  was  your  advanced  guard.^  But  what  is  it,  to  make 
the  moal  of  it  ?  Some  swore  that  they  went  irregularly,  others, 
that  they  went  regularly.  Let  them  go  in  the  finest  lock  step, 
or  aooording*  to  the  best  system«^that  they  were  levying  war 
is  a  propoation  not  to  be  maintained.  There  was  something 
on  the  table  yesterday,  which  I  Ao  not  see  produced  to-day 
^-«ome  sticks  or  poles.  I  supposed  there  was  something  to 
be  proved  as  to  them ;  I  never  happened  to  see  them  in  a 
Coort  of  Justice  before.  They  are  perhaps  some  new-in. 
vonted  ibsces  to  decorate  a  royal  commission ;  but  I  have 
not  seen  them  this  morning ;  and  therefore  I  trust  they  will 
have  no  w^ght  with  you.  Whether  they  are  for  some  pun- 
poae  of  ftiture  stagei  effect,  I  am  not  aware,  but  certainly 
they  have  fmled  of  any  upon  this  occasion. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  trial  to  wbieh  I  have  c^en  re- 
ftrved,  and  to  whidi  I  request  your  particular  attention--— I 
mean  the  trial  of  Lord  Greorge  Gordon  for  the  riots  in  178(K 
The  circumstances  are  probably  known  to  you  all.  You 
know  that  those  riots  placed  the  populaoe  in  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  London ;  that  the  bouses  of 
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persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  were  attacked  «nd 
plundered ;  that  the  house  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jiudoe  of 
England  was  attacked ;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it ;  his  pa- 
pers were  destroyed,  and  the  house  was  burnt ;  the  gaols 
were  opened;  prisoners  were  set  free ;  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  threatened  by  a  mob  of  about  forty  thou. 
sand  people,  regularly  assembled,  who  marched  down  and 
took  possession  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Members  of  that  House  were  exposed  to  insult  and  outrage, 
nay,  to  well-grounded  apprehenaon  of  theit  lives.  This  be- 
came, as  it  ought  to  have  done,  the  subject  of  grave  and  rigid 
inquiry ;  and  an  individual  of  high  rank  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  thf  Court  to  take  his  trial  for  the  crime  of  High  Treason. 
There  was  ^ven  in  evidence  that  there  had  been  a  previous 
advertisement ;  that  this  advertisement  was  directed  at  a 
meedng  at  which  he  was  present,  which  declared  that  there 
was  no  room  in  London  which  could  hold  forty  thousand 
men;  that  they  would  therefore  assemble  in  St  George's 
Fields ;  the  order  in  which  they  should  assemble  was  fixed; 
it  was  declared  that  the  London  divi^on  should  take  place 
on  the  right,  the  Southwark  in  another  direction,  the  fourth 
division  on  the  left,  and  that  they  should  wear  cockades  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  Papists,  or  those  who  supported 
Popery  ;»-this  was  done  in  the  metropolis  of  London.  It 
was  proved  that  Lord  George  Gh)rdon  saxd  to  them,  '^  I 
will  not  go  down  to  the  House,  and  present  your  petition, 
unless  there  are  twenty  thousand  of  you  to  accompany  me.^ 
He  went  with  forty  thousand,  with  cockades  in  their  hats, 
and  they  occupied  the  avenues  of  the  House.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  riots  and  seditions  that  took  place  in  Scotland  at 
that  period ;  before  going  to  Parliament,  he  talked  of  those 
riots.  He  summoned  forty  thousand  people  to  meet  lum; 
he  declared  he  would  not  go  with  less  than  twenty  thousand; 
there  is  evidence  that  they  filled  the  lobbies ; .  that  he  caxne 
out  and  talked  to  them ;  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  says  he  communi- 
cated tlie  deliberations  of  the  Houso 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — In  that  case  it  was  admit- 
ted he  went  with  those  persons  only  as  petitioners. 

Mr  Murray, ^^\  am  going  to  that 
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lard  Chief  Baron  iSA^pA^d— But  when  you  are  citing 
cases,  you  should  state  all  the  facts.  Nobody  doubted,  that . 
if  Lord  George  Gordon  had  went  with  those  persons  to 
overawe  the  Parliament,  that  would  have  been  levying  war, 
and  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  persons  doing  it  The 
case  was  this :  that  Lord  George  Gordon  went  merely  with 
the  persons  to  petition,  without  any  intention  of  overawing 
Parliament ;— that  was  the  ground  of  dedsion  in  that  case. 
My  reason  for  interrupting  you  was,  that  there  might  be  no 
ground  for  misunderstanding  the  decision. 

Mr  Murrajf.'^I  have  no  feelings  upon  the  interruption, 
but  those  of  the  most  implicit  respect  Grentlemen,  nothing 
could  be  so  painful  to  me  as  to  suppose  I  could  have  said 
any  thing  which  could  occaaon  the  necesdty  for  any  of  the 
Bench  to  interpose. 

Lord  PrmderU^r^The  Court  will  take  care  of  itself ;  you 
need  not  go  into  that 

MrMurrag/, — ^But  I  wished  to  state  the  law  as  laid  down 
most  correctly.    Now,  to  quote  it  from  the  speech  of  Lord 
Mansfield—— 
Lord  PreaidefU.-^Did  Lord  Mansfield  try  that  case  ? 
Mr  Murray, — ^Yes,  my  Lord ;  and  I  have  the  notes  of 
Lord  Mansfield  upon  that  very  occasion ;    Lord  Lough- 
borough  charged  the  Grand  Jury.     Grentlemen,  I  will 
state  the  law  as  it  was  laid  down  in  that  case;  but  I  was 
merely  introducing  what  I  was  about  to  state,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  statement  of  the  law  more  intelligible.     I 
did  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  intend  to  argue,  that 
what  was  done  on  that  occasion  with  an  evil  intent  would  be 
any  thing  short  of  High  Treason ;  but  I  was  shewing  the 
facts  proved  against  Lord  George  Gordon  on  that  occasion, 
which  came  before  the  Jury,  and  the  directions  Lord  Mans- 
field  gave  to  them  to  form  their  opinion  on  the  case,  because 
I  concdre  the  same  directions  ought  to  be  given  to  assist 
you  in  forming  your  mind  on  the  case  before  you.    But,  in 
explaining  the  case  to  make  it  intelligible,  I  was  stating 
generally  some  of  the  outlmes  of  the  facts,  which  were— that 
Lord  George  Gordon  had  made  those  declarations ;  that 
those  facts  were  proved,  that  he  said  he  would  not  go  down 
without  that  number  of  people 


Lord  ChkfBarm  Shepherdj^l  doutft  ^fietb^  ytt  are 
put^uibg  quite  t  r^^lar  cdurde.    WfaM^v^f  Iras  Md  ifiiri 
by  any  Judge  hi  that  case,  or  itl  the  tridl  of  any  otbef  case, 
h  is  £^lr  Imd  regulaf  to  quote  aa  the  doctrine  laid  dowtt  by 
the  Judge  or  Bench ;  biit  if  you  state  t6  the  ^ury,  that  sodi 
And  such  facts  were  proved  on  such  and  such  a  triid,  it  is 
necessai'y  you  should  make  out  that  by  the  proof  cf  tbe 
facts  in  evidence.    The  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Judge, 
as  applicable  to  the  fkctd  stated  by  the  Judge  to  the  Jury, 
is  to  be  cited  to  the  Jury  as  matter  of  law  ;  but  the  state* 
ment  of  facts,  proved  on  that  or  any  other  trial,  is  not  to  be 
stated  as  matter  of  fact  to  the  July,  because  the  statement 
is  in  a  speech  in  some  Way,  and  which  is  not  matter  of  fact 
at  all.    If  you  had  persons  in  Court  to  prove  what  was 
proved  there,  it  would  not  be  admissible  evidence-it  is 
<^Iing  in  aid  extraneous  facts,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case ;  but  stating  the  law  of  the  Judge  is  compe- 
tent to  the  Counsel,  because  it  is  the  statement  of  a  judidal 
opinion  as  applicable  to  the  particular  facts,  as  those  facts  ap 
pear  in  what  the  Judge  stated.    You  might  as  well  argue 
from  the  decision  of  a  Jury  in  one  case,  in  diiferent  facts, 
felt  a  Jury  deciding  on  another,  which  neither  ott  on6  ride 
oUt  the  other  would  be  permitted ;  because,  then,  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  would  have  d  right  to  cite  cases  of  Jutieft  de* 
dding  against  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  prisoner  ha?iog  & 
right  to  cite  others.    As  far  as  relates  to  your  citing  the 
judicial  opinions  of  Judges  delivered  in  any  trials,  it  is  com- 
petent ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  is  competent  on  either  nde  to 
slate  the  facts  of  that  other  trial.    I  do  not  know  whether 
I  make  myself  understood,  but  that  seems  to  b^  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Lord  President-^li  is  difficult  to  say  what  fact  was  pn)- 
ved  at  any  tirial ;  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  bang  to 
tell.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  acquitted,  but  on  what  part 
of  the  facts  it  is  impossible  to  know. 

Mr  Murray. ^^1  am  much  indebted  to  the  Ctturt,  and 
bow  entirely  to  the  decision  just  delivered,  vehich  is  just  in 
every  respect.  I  had  no  wish  to  state  more  of  this  trial  than 
what  might  make  the  speech  of  the  Judge  intelligible  on  the 
occasion.    It  is  shortly  given,  and  I  thought  some  kmd  rf 
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tntBoductmi  McoMwy  to  make  it  jntelligibl^  i  Jh4  I  wiB 
iUteiioinoreof  theikots.  It]BinpBge641of  theiasteditiaci 
of  the  State  Triak,  Lard  Mansfield  ^ay/sr,  **  Tb^e  .#re  two 
kinds  of  levying  war ;  one  against  the  pefson  4>{  the  X^ing9  to 
imprison,  to  dethroae^  or  to  kill  him^  or  to  make  him  change 
n^aamoea,  or  to  remove  oounsdUnrs ;  the  olher,  mbich  is  sai4 
to  be  leivied  agaiast  the  majesty  of  the  King^  ar»  in  othtf 
words,  against  him  in  his  regal  capadty ;  as  when  «  multir 
tude  rise  and  aasenble  to  attidn  by  force  and  violenqe  any 
ofajjaetcf  agsneral  public  nature,  that  ia  levying  war  against 
tbemi^esty  of  the  King;  and  moat  reasonably  so  held,  be* 
caiiaeii /tends  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  iof  society,  to  destroy 
fwcpeity,  and  to  overtiurn  goveiauDent,  and  by  £oroe  of  arms 
to  rcatEaia  the  King  £tom  veigning  ^ooQiding  to  law.^  The 
«ther  paasage  which  I  luv^e  marked,  after  referring  to  the 
law,  is,  <<  In  the  present  case,  it  does  not  rest  upon  an  im* 
pUcation,  thi^  they  hoped,  by  opposition  to  a  law,  to  get  it 
repealed,  but  the  prosecution  proceeds  upon  the  direot 
ground,  that  the  object  was,  by  force  and  violence  to  conir 
pel  the  l^;islature  to  repeal  a  law;  and  therefore,  without 
any  doubt,  I  tell  you  the  joint  opioiMi  of  us  all,  that  if  th» 
multitude  assembled  with  intent,  by  acts  of  force  and  vio- 
lenoe,  to  compel  the  legislatuse  to  repeal  a  law,  it  b  ^igli 
Treason.''  That  is  the  passage  that  I  had  marked.  What 
I  have  said  was  meant  to  introduce  it.  So  Cv  from  meaning 
to  say,  what  was  done  on  that  occasion  was  not  High  Trea- 
son,  it  was  my  meankigto  stateto  you,  it  was  the  opinion  a£ 
the  Judges  on  that  occasion,  delivering  the  law  most  soundly, 
•Ihat  what  was  done  on  that  occaaon,  if  done  with  an  intent 
to  overawe  the  l^islature,  was  fiigh  Treason. 

There  was  another  passage  I  had  marked,  where,  on  ■$, 
snfasequent  trial.  Lord  Erskhie  says,  that  they  all  admitted, 
thai  if  that  intent  was  proved  against  Lord  George  Gordon, 
it  was  undoubtedly  H^  Treason.  That  was  the  conclu* 
Mn  I  wished  to  arrive  at;  and  I  tpust  that  what  I  was  aim- 
lag  at  was  perfectly  regular. 

.    €ientlemen,  I  must  ever  ccHiceive  it  part  of  my  duty  to 
state  4he  law  in  the  fullest  manner,  on  every  |M)bt    I 
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have  brought  it  forward  on  every  pointy  as  laid  dowD  by 
Judges  of  the  highest  authority.  I  have  not  quoted  oae 
of  doubtful  reputatbn:  The  opinions  of  Lord  Coke, 
Lord  Hales,  Mr  Justice  Foster,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, 
Lord  Elleidborough,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  and,  last- 
ly,  my  Lord  Mansfield,  are  those  which  I  have  brought 
bdbre  you,  without  attempting  to  get  the  kw  a  little  va^ 
ried,  by  looking  for  authorities  more  favourable  to  the 
prisoner.  I  wish  the  law  to  be  fiilly  understood  by  you, 
that  you  may  distinguish  what  it  is  your  peculiar  prorinoe 
to  determine  upon.  I  recollect  that  Lord  Erskine  says,  they 
all  admitted  there  could  not  be  a  doubt,  that  what  was  done 
on  that  occasion,  if  the  intent  could  be  proved,  was  High 
Treason.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  tried  for  it,  and  the 
law  is  laid  down  as  I  have  quoted  it;  and  I  trust  I  have 
stated  its  true  import. 

Lord  Mansfield  says,  <<  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Charles  the  Second  is  in  full  force ;  there  is  not  the  colour 
for  a  doubt,  the  Bill  of  Bights  does  not  mean  to  meddle  irith 
it  at  all;  it  asserts  the  right  of  the  subject  to  pedlion  the 
king,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  commitments  for  such 
petitioning,— which  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  Bishops,  in 
King  Jameses  reign,  who  pedtioned  the  King,  and  were 
committed  for  it;  but  ndther  the  Bill  of  Bights,  nor  any 
other  statute,  rqieals  this  act  of  Charles  the  Seomd;  and 
Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  treats  of  this 
act  as  in  full  force;  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  we  are  all  of 
that  opinion ;  and  consequently,  the  attending  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  more  than  ten  persons  is  ciimi- 
nal  and  illegal.""  He  says,  <<  Having  premised  these  several 
pn^posidons  and  prindples,  the  subject  matter  for  your  ooo- 
sideradon.  naturidly  resolves  itself  into  two  points— First, 
Whether  this  multitude  did  assemble  and  conunit  acts  of  rio- 
lence,  with  intent  to  terrify,  and  compel  the  legislature  to 
repeal  the  act  called  Sir  George  Savile's  ?  Did  they  assemble 
with  that  intent  ?  If  upon  this  point  your  opinion  should  be 
in  the  negadve,  that  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  and  the  pn- 
^ner  ought  to  be  acquitted ;  but  if  your  opinion  should  be, 
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that  the  intent  of  this  multitude,  and  the  violence  they  com- 
raitted,  was  to  force  a  repeal,  there  axises  a  second  pcnnt. 
Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  incited,  encouraged,  pro- 
moted,or  assisted  in  raising  this  insurrection,  and  the  terror 
they  carried  with  them,  with  the  intent  of  forcing  a  repeal 
c^  tbds  law.^  The  first  is.  Whether  the  multitude  assembled 
with  the  intent  of  terrifying  the  legislature  ?     The  law,  as 
laid  down,  is  undisputed— is  dear,  that  if  they  did  assemble 
on  that  occasion,  with  an  intent  of  terrifying  the  l^slature, 
and  making  them  repeal  the  law,  it  was  High  Treason* 
The  second  point  is,  **  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  inci* 
ted,  encouraged,  promoted,  or  assisted,  in  raising  this  insur* 
rection,  and  the  terror  they  carried  with  them,  with  the  intent 
of  foicing  a  repeal  of  this  law  ?^— that  is  put  again  sepa- 
rately, for  them  to  consider,  as  in  their  province,  whether 
the  prisoner.  Lord  Greorge  Gordon,  had  that  intention* 
His  Counsel  pleaded  undoubt^y,  such  an  intent  would 
constitute  Treason,  but  he  had  no  such  intention ;  but  that 
was  a  matter  for  the  Jury,  whether  the  intent  was  so  or 
not;  and  my  Lord  Mansfield  declares,  that  was  their  pecu- 
liar province.  He  says,  *^  Upon  these  two  points,  which  you 
will  call  your  attention  to,  depends  the  fate  of  this  trial ;  for 
if  other  the  multitude  had  no  such  intent— or  supposing 
they  had,  if  the  prisoner  was  no  cause,  did  not  excite,  and 
took  no  part  in  conducting,  counselling,  or  fomenting  the 
insunection,  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted— and  there 
is  no  pretence  that  he  personally  concurred  in  any  act  of  vio- 
lence.^  There  is  the  matter  left  by  that  great  Judge  to  the 
oonfideration  of  the  Jury— admitted  by  his  Counsel,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  raise  a  plea,  that  if 
the  intent  was  such,  there  was  Treason  in  those  who  assem- 
bled vtith  that  intent     It  was  left  for  the  Jury  to  weigh  the 
dicumstances  in  their  breasts,  and  take  the  whole  into  their 
consideration. 

Lord  Mansfield  merely  read  over  the  evidence,  ^*  His 
Lordship  now  summed  up  the  evidence  verbatim  to  the  Ju- 
ry, in  the  course  of  which  he  told  them,  that  he  observed 
that  most  of  them  had  taken  very  fiill  notes;  that  he  pur- 
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olHmmgtoleflreittotiiditeelfM.'*  H^my^,  ^'Tbi^Odii^ 
Ikmeii)  18  the  wholto  of  the  eviddloboii  either  side ;  yMmill 
weigh  tUs  evideone,  «nd  dl  die  dlMei^tiottt  made  nt  dK 
bar^orivehidioctikirloycAffnlTMQpoiik.  1  iit<)id  imkiiig 
Inijr*  The  poioftft  for  y^cm  tb  detertnhife  ai«,  Wheihet  tin 
muldtude  Were  aMembled,  ami  acted  with  ttn  iutetit  t»  ibl«e 
atepeal  of  this  ttct,  «alfed  Sir  Oeofge  8iit«le'ft  Act?  aiiA  if 
yimi  thmk  avbh  i«witdi<»r  mteiit^^^^hether  the  ihttie  die  pti* 
sdoflr  had  hi  getting  tdgetlKr  mrch  a  tmiaber  of  peopktogo 
dMm  t^  thb  Hottii^  rf  CoanaMB)  in  meeti^  them  ia  St 
GtMTge^i  Firida^  in  talkilig  to  th^in  i&  the  Idbby^  immiiog 
A«  cockade  <tti  Friday  «nd  ^tttrday,  <eir  in  any  odier  pirt 
of  itts  oonducx,  h«d  %h^  mtme  iiat^t)  by  tihe  terr&r  of  aa  out- 
rageooa  multiltinle,  and  the  vioieiice  they  eottmitted  a&d 
tkreateiied,  «o  foMe  a  r«pefid«tf  dtta  ac^--4f  there  wasa»,s^ 
Intemion  either  in  the  mob  or  the  prisoner,  he  ought  to  be 
a(i^u)et(xi;  but  if  yoa  tftiiok  dielre  was  audi  an  intent  in  the 
aituldtnde,  imted,  promoied)  t>r  eneoutv^ed  l>y  the  pnmmsti 
then  you  ought  to  find  'hkn  ginky.  If  tbe  aoale  shouU  iutog 
dottbtfAl,  aad  you  M^  Mt  fofly  aatisfied  thttt  he  ia  ^stty^ 
you  onght'to  lean  on  the  ihvourable  ride^  luid  ai^ait  hiia.^ 

I  a^y^  GiMtietnetiy  h(dre  ^^Mraa  tbeoondnct  of  a  Judgaaf  the 
hi^ett  talentS)  of  the  greatest  knoirledge,  of  the  gtefltMt 
expdnMoe,  and  who  hlUMalf  had  been  fjho  greateataoAnr 
bjr  thia  inanrrectkin*  Thetransporta^of  that  mob  had  teoed 
upon  his  houfle^  and  had  destroyed  ^Afe  iaboura  of  his  vMit 
life^^oae  writinga  by  wbich  he  hoped  Uattanie  would  db- 
acend  to  posterity^  ivhich  were  the  veault  ttf  the  iigal  kao^ 
kdge  and  experiences—'^ 

Lord  Chi^Bar&n  Skep\&rd.^^Viom  yoH  are^dyertiq^td 
facta  again ;  braides  which)  theae  fecta  look  place  aeverd 
daya  after  the  whole  tramsaction  in  which  Lotd^MoqgeCkir- 
don  took  any  part. 

Lord  iVv«dwj<.-JPerhaps  the  most  favomtd))e  iUng  for 
hbn  was,  that  be  imi  tried  by  Lord  Manefield^  <ader  the 
citrenimMatnces. 

Mr  linmn^.^^1  beg  Icatre  inafdy  to  obao^e,  ifatt  in  the 
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tsUYif  H«rdy»  Lotd  Enldiie  wm  allowed  to  maki  die  nme 
obienratiDiis ;  and  if  I  am  guilty  of  aay  imgularily  ^  I  es- 
trotooly  i^^ret  it« 

LsFd  Chief  Barom  Shepherd.'^lt  k  iiapomble  ibr  a  Jury 
wbo  are  tiying  one  cause,  to  be  influenced  by  the  deciaoa 
of  any  Jury  on  any  other  facta  of  wMch  thb  Jury  can  know 
nodiing;  and  whether  that  was  last  year,  cr  in  Lotd  Gecuge 
Oordon^s  time^  the  allusion  to  the  fkcts,  any  further  than  is 
absolutely  necessary^  is  irregular. 

Mr  Munm/.*-*'Suie\j*^I  am  aware  that  that  is  the  eaae; 
and  the  only  view  with  which  I  uige  it^  is  to  shew  the  qnes^ 
tMi  kit  to  the  Jury,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Jury  keeping 
it  m  view.  The  questioa  comes  to  be,  First,  Whether  thare 
is  the  existence  of  Treason,  with  what  amounts  to  a  treason^ 
abfe  intent  Secondly,  Whether  ^a  particular  individual  is 
party  to  it,  and  can  be  cqovicted  of  it. 

Tlierefore^  Gentlemen,  the  first  point  that  you  have  to 
eonsider  is,  Whether  there  was  this  intent  tm  the  part  of 
those  persons  who  were  tha*e ;  and  of  those  persons  who 
hava  disappeared,  Stevensoa  and  others,  you  are  not  to 
jndge  or  prejudge  them  as  individuals,  but  whether  there  is 
sudi  evidence  before  you  as  shews  a  treasonable  int^ii  on 
their  part  i  soy,  there  is  iu>  evidence  to  make  out  such 
iatoition—* <here  is  no  aach  thing  proved — ^thece  is  not  the 
nnndber,  1^  force,  the  design,  the  cooperation,  or  arrange- 
aM^  to  make  it  a  conspiracy  to  effect  High  Treason.  You 
have  no  evidence  of  that  I  leave  thai  point  to  you,  whether, 
as  fisir  and  candid  men,  you  have  such  a  pnx)f  of  a  treason- 
aide  design,  that  you  can  magnify  it  to  iriiat  abne  would  oon« 
stitote  the  Treason  of  levying  war  against  the  Crown^—- 1  ask 
you,  whether  there  is  the  smallest  evidence  to  support  itasA 
general  case  ?  There  isa  riot,  not  marked  by  any  ckBttm^h 
simcea  of  atrocity ;  and  I  see  cases  of  riots,  where  peraonB 
ha^e  been  in  mnas,  and  tiied  m  that  way.  I  do  notimow 
diat  I  am  penoitited  to  'quote  them;  but  riots  haive  been 
tried  in  recent  times,  ^ere  f>er8ons  had  pikes  made,  and  se- 
ditious speeches,  yet  were  tried  for  riot  I  do  not  know 
wfaedmr  it  wouM  be  i^^  to  refer  to  dmseicasm  which  took 
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What  aore  dtt  dechietkw?  If  a  num  b  lo  9[»  to  Gli^gbir, 
IttbtogotD  aproviflioiialcoaimitlee,  the  exUtenoeirfwtudb 
18  not  proved  There  ifl  not  a  proof  of  a  amoeq^iideiio^ 
with  aa  J  body  heiei  and  yet  this  is  supposed  to  be  evidenoe 
of  some  ooxvespondenoe.  I  believe  no  adaii^  vaster  ba- 
fine  made  to  draw  audi  an  infecence.  But  whai  i$  the  e?i- 
QD  tUa  point?  Thia  man  thinks^  or  £Eiaoies  he  heaixi 
ftethiBg  of  the  kind ;  Rownie  went  out  at  eight  ia  th^ 
morning;  could  he  have  gone  thirty-two  miles  in  the  oourae 
of  the  night,  and  been  theue  again  soon  in  the  monungi* 
Would  there  have  been  no  evidence  of  sone  kimt  (opoafiim 
it,  if  Rownie  had  gone?  But  Rownie  has  rr^xa  be  wis 
90t  at  Glasgow;  the  witness  did  not  pretoid  to  ^  k 
saw  hitt  set  out,  or  had  any  reaaon  to  bebeve  he  had  bees 
there ;  and  yet,  from  such  cinsumatanoes,  strained  in&reaoes 
ave  to  be  drawn,  to  make  you  believe  that  Wilson  aw  a 
partaker  of  a  plot,  and  a  framer  of  it,  when  be  aras  perfieody 
innocent,  and  was  meeely  there  by  being  forced ;  he  was 
forced  by  fear  and  terror,  to  which  he  might  lie  more  sub- 
ject than  bolder  men  would  be;  but  by  that  fear  actioig 
upon  him,  he  waa  indijiced  to  go  a  few  miles.  H^  left 
the  party  with  the  aame  feelings  of  fear  with  which  he  bad 
aubmitted  to  them,  and  acting  and  talking  with  that  degM 
of  equivocation  and  doubt  which  a  man  under  the  influenoe 
of  fear  is  liable  to  da  There  is  the  direct  evidenoe  of  Bow* 
iiie,  that  he  liad  no  conversation  with  him.  That  evidaiio»- 
but  I  .ahnost  fear,  in  going  into  this  pimit— ^oui  there  is 
much  cither  evidence  of  the  same  kind--ithat  I  am  drawiog 
yvor  attention  from  ihe  main  feature  cf  the  caae^-^  Whether 
there  is  ai^  thing  like  Treason  proved  against  thia  penoa, 
or  any  thing  which,  viewed  with  candour  and  inqpardalitj, 
can  giwe  you  the  smallest  ground  for  hoidmg  he  had  that 
^cked  intent,  to  join  in  Treaaoa^  or  that  there  was  that 
Txeaaon  existing? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  now  time  that  I  should  give  place  to  the 
doquentapeech  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  ywi  wail  haar  oa 
the  other  nde  of  thebaic  from  a  gentleman  of  greiftkos>»^ 
ledge  and  experience,  tnm  anodier  part  of  the  kingdom,  lAo 
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wiD  address  you  on  thv  ptrt  nf  the  CrowxL  I  here  idrcady 
stated,  that  if  this  had  been  a  proiecution  aoBDrdang  to  our 
formt,  the  prumei^s  Counsel  would  hare  bad  the  privilege  cl 
addressing  you  last,  and  of  answering  any  of  the  charge»^ 
any  c4  the  numerous  argumenta^Hidll  more,  of  the  bold  and 
authoritative  statements  that  may  be  made,  to  afiPect  your 
judgment.  We  are  deprived  of  that  advantage,  but  I  do 
notregreCit  Great  as  I  know  that  gentleman's  ability  to  b^ 
travelling  on  a  road  he  has  long  travelled,  in  this  respect 
let  his  arguments  have  every  weight;  but  I  must  caution 
you  against  allowing  mere  assertion,  unless  there  is  an  argu- 
ment or  an  exposition  of  the  case,  which  carries  conviction  to 
your  minds.  I  know  that  every  aUUty  will  be  shewn  on  this 
occasion ;  and  I  am  surely  not  inferring  very  unjustly,  from 
what  I  have  seen,  that  there  is  no  point  which  will  be  given  up, 
that  can  make  any  impresaon  upon  you.  Beyond  doubt, 
the  argument  will  be  pushed,  as  I  have  seen  on  other  occa^ 
rions,  where  the  judgment  of  the  Court  has  been  in  my  fa-> 
vour.  It  will  be  put  as  quite  clear— as  a  matter  on  which 
your  minds  must  be  made  up.  You  will  be  told,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  Treason  in  the  land-*that  there  was  a 
proclamation  bereft  was  put  up  in  Strathaven,  and  con* 
versations  took  place,  on  acoount  of  which  he  imputes  Trea-* 
son  to  the  prisoner ;  robberies  took  place  for  arms,  and  then 
thei^e  is  open  rebellion  on  the  road  between  Strafchaven  and 
KiHmde ;  and  under  these  rircumstances,  yoaare  to  ascribe 
to  Wilson  the  treasonable  intent  imputed.  But  I  say,  take 
all  the  evidence— take  theevidence of  theCrown — take  the  evi. 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  view  it  on  every  side  and 
cKraction,  and  it  tends  to  the  very  same  conclusion.  You  have 
such  proof  as,  in  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case,  could  be  got 
of  force  and  violence ;  there  is  proof  that  Wilson  acted  as  a 
person  under  the  influence  of  fear;  and,  according  to  tho 
dodxiue  of  Mr  Justice  Foster,  a  person,  if  he  proves  force 
or  violence,  is  not  obliged  to  acoount  for  every  day,  week, 
or  month,  he  is  acting  under  it.  I  do  not  ask  that;  but  I 
am  not  obliged  to  acoount  for  every  £oot  of  the  road.  A  par* 
son  under  the  influence  of  fear  only,  shews  it  by  his  look 
and  demeanour ;  but  you  cannot  see  him  starting  in  every 
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instance^  because^  when  he  cannot  safidy  resiflt,  he  aeqim- 
oes^  becomes  obedient,  and  his  reluctance  can  only  he  seen  by 
Us  manner  and  demeanour,  acting  under  ficxrce,  aad  agahitt 
his  inclination. 

Gentlemen,  with  these  considerations  you  have  this  case 
left  in  your  hands.  I  expect  every  thing  to  be  urged  that 
can  be  stated  by  ability  or  experience,  against  the  prisoner. 
In  forming  your  verdict  on  that  case,  I  would  not  wish  for 
one  moment  to  withdraw  your  connderation  from  the  true 
merits  of  the  case,  by  any  motives  of  compasnon  of  his  atua- 
tion,  or  that  of  his  wife  or  family,  whom  I  might  have  ad- 
duced as  witnesses,  or  at  least  the  daughter ;  but  I  thought 
it  was  too  cruel  a  situation  to  place  a  daughter  in,  to  call  her 
to  ^ve  evidence  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  where  her  father^s  life 
was  concerned.  I  thought  we  had  proved  enough  for  his  in- 
nocence ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  undue  advantage,  that  even  a 
Counsel  is  not  entitled  to  take,  to  try  to  bias  the  upright  and  im- 
partial tone  of  your  minds,  by  any  considerations  of  that  sort 
You  are  to  judge  without  compasrion— -you  are  to  judge 
uprightly  according  to  the  facts,  according  to  the  law-— and 
you  are  to  consider  whether  the  malignant  intent  of  treason 
is  proved  or  not  Unless  that  is  proved  to  the  conviction  of 
every  one  of  you,  that  there  was  this  treason  existbg ;  that 
there  was  this  connexion  between  the  proclamation  at  Glas- 
gow, and  these  movements ;  that  they  were  all  in  direct  obe- 
dience to  it,  and  a  train  of  the  same  proceedings ;  that  this 
prisoner  was  acdng  with  these  views,  with  that  malignity, 
with  that  treasonable  purpose,  without  any  force  operating 
against  his  mind ;  if  indeed  you  believe  all  that,  you  must  give 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of 
that  kind  ?  is  there  any  thing  that,  judging  as  fair,  upright, 
and  impartial  men,  free  from  all  prejudice — free  from  any 
thing  that  has  happened  any  where  else,  and  has  not  been 
given  in  evidence  before  you— that  can  entitle  you  to  give  a 
verdict  of  that  kind  against  the  prisoner  ?  Compassion  is  not 
a  consideration  by  which  I  will  try  to  move  you.  You  must 
act  according  to  justice.  The  law  is  clear,  that  if  you  have 
a  doubtif  there  can  exist  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  any  one  of  you — you  cannot,  as  upright  men,  pronounce 
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a  verdict  against  him.  And  doing  that  duty— dcnng  it  up- 
rightly, as  you  must  do,  you  will  have  the  consolalaon  of 
diachaxging  one  of  the  highest  duties  that  can  be  exercised 
by  any  person,  be  his  station  what  it  may,  in  a  great  and 
ficee  country. 

It  is  observed  by  a  great  Judge,  that  the  case  of  Trea- 
son which  you  may  think  the  most  remote,  is  one  whidi  oon- 
oems  every  individual.  He  says,  ''The  learning  touch- 
ing these  subjects,^  I  refer  to  Judge  Foster,  ''  is  a  matter 
of  great  and  universal  concernment.  It  merits,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  be  enlarged  upon,  the  attention  of  every  living 
being ;  for  no  rank,  no  elevation  of  life,  and,  let  me  add,  no 
conduct,  how  circumspect  soever,  ought  to  tempt  a  reasonable 
man  to  conclude,  that  these  inquiries  do  not  possibly  con- 
cern him  individually .^^  These  were  the  ofnnions  of  a  great 
Judge,  publishing  his  treatise  on  Criminal  Law — ''  that  no 
man  ought  to  conclude  that  these  inquiries  do  not  possibly 
concern  him  individually  f^  no  person  can  say  so ;  none  in 
this  Court — none  of  those  individuals  whom  I  address,  can 
say  it  may  not  be  his  own  case,  in  some  of  the  various  revolu- 
tions which  the  vicissitudes  of  life  produce.  But,  Grentlemen, 
if  that  should  ever  be  your  case,  would  you  have  upon  yoinr 
minds  the  sting  to  reflect,  that  upon  the  mere  publication  of 
this  proclamation— that  upon  the  mere  evidence  that  it  has 
been  put  up  in  the  village,  and  pulled  down, — no  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  had  seen  it, — that  upon  these  presump. 
dons,  you  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  proceedings,  and 
pronounced  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner ;  none  of  your 
lives  or  fortunes  will  be  safe,  if  that  shall  be  the  case. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  you 
from  your  duty  on  this  occanon*  Be  the  result  what  it 
may,  you  are  to  do  your  duty,  even  if  you  were  to  sup- 
pose you  would  suffer  in  reputation  by  the  verdict.  You 
are  to  ^ve  it  fearlessly  and  honestly.  If  there  is  a  higher 
rqmtadon  than  another,  it  is  that  of  a  judge,  or  a  jury, 
man,  discharging  his  duty  correctly,  and  inclining  the 
scale  no  way  but  according  to  the  rule  of  law.  The 
rule  in  criminal  cases  is  dear;  there  must  be  evidence-^ 
there  must  be  manifest  and  direct  proof  of  tlie  guilt ;  and 
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unless  that  k  pwved  to  the  mind  of  evcty  one  of  yoa^  you 
oaonot  xetum  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  a  priaooer.  In 
«Gases  of  civil  mattera,  the  riile  is  different ;  it  must  be  deoded 
one  way  or  the  other ;  the  estate  must  belong  to  AorB;  and 
though  the  case  is  doubtful,  it  is  only  a  balancing  of  reanos, 
and  if  it  prepondentes  in  favour  of  one,  then  the  verdict  is 
given.  ButcrimiDaljusticerestsonatotaUydiffierentfoodjig; 
it  rests  on  example.  That  punishment  must  be  mjuiious,. 
vhich  is  not  given  on  the  clearest  and  soundest  grounds.  So 
far  from  supporting  the  cause  of  peace,  good  order,  and  the 
constitution,  a  verdict,  attended  with  the  smallest  doubt  cr 
difficulty,  tends  to  impeadi  the  respect  due  to  the  law  and 
the  crown,  and  every  other  object  justice  may  attun. 

Grentlemen,  there  is  one  rule  which  alone,  I  am  convinced, 
will  direct  the  verdict  you  will  return — ^wbat  you  think  right 
in  your  own  minds,  and  in  your  own  consciences.    If  there 
is  that  pregnant  evidence  of  guilt  which  constitutes  the 
most  heinous  of  all  offences,  brought  home  to  the  ooovictian 
of  all  of  you,  that  must  be  the  ground  of  your  decision.  If 
there  is  a  doubt,  there  is  no  ground  for  that  verdict    It  is 
not  mercy  to  the  prisoner  to  give  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  but 
you  are  guilty  of  perjury,  if  you  do  it  against  your  oonvic- 
tion.     And  in  giving  that  verdict  from  put?  motives,  you 
will  stand  superior  to  all  oonsideradons  which  can  weigh  in 
the  mind  of  man,  compared  with  the  real  dignity  you  will 
all  derive  from  your  upright  conduct.    All  the  advantages 
and  honours  to  be  hel«rout  to  an  individual,  are  not  to  be 
placed  for  a  moment  in  competition  with  this,  which  must 
in  the  end  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  most  sealous 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  advancement.     There  must  be 
one  period,  wh^i  they  will  prise  a  just,  upright,  firm  conduct, 
beyond  aU  the  advantages  which  favour,  fortune,  or  emo- 
luments can  hold  out,  or  even  the  estimation  of  their  fellow- 
ciuaens.    The  Poet  of  Nature,  in  describing  the  end  of  an 
airing  man— in  describing  the  fall  of  Wolsey  when  be  re- 
linquishes his  ambitimi,  shews  what  are  the  feelings  which 
come  at  last  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  man,  and  to  afford  the 
only  true  resource,  afler  he  has  relinquished  every  prospect 
of  earthly  advancement*  Deprived  of  his  favour  at  court,  be 
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is  told  another  person  had  been  elevated  to  his  place— 4hat 
amoet  just  and  virtuous  map^  Sir  Thomas  More,  had  obtain- 
ed  the  favour  of  the  Soverrign,  and  been  chosen  Chancellor  in 
his  stead.  The  last  pang  of  expiring  ambition  makes  him  re- 
sume his  former  feelings ;  but  he  looks  to  his  real  situation, 
and  to  those  virtues,  the  zecollection  of  which  he  wished  he 
could  carry  with  him  in  his  downfall,  as  he  had  not  sufficient- 
Ij  regarded  them  in  his  elevadon.    He  says— • 

ReecHecting  fais  own  tttuation,  he  adds^» 

'f  May  he  cpntiniie 
Loig  in  hU  Hifjmtu^  ^yav,  and  do  jturdce 
For  truth's  sake  and  his  ooosciende  ;  that  his  hoaei, 
When  he  has  raQ  his  course,  fmd  deeps  in.  hlessingS, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orpiiani^  tean  wept  on  tfiem  V^ 

That  is  a  tooib  ilo  a  just  ttian  mcwe  glotioi»$,  nmie  d^wAb^i 
than  afi  tltti  the  Iflhoiir /of  the  aewdptor  c«9  vaise,  or  tlwit  t(^ 
flatteiy  of  the  poet  on  aixon^Hsb^  to  do  hoomw  tp  ^  dqa^ 
mmSui  nekber  thia  honour,  nor  any  eajrthly  i^^vwti^,  can 
wQgh  in  yoar  minds,  ccnipared  with  that  iRore  aoknva 
scenes  wiMh  you  must  meet-r^icb  we  all  must  meet,  wbw 
tbe  deild  and  nist,  wbixsk  suctonnda  tibe  man  io  every  ^u« 
adoa,  wi&be  semovaiL  The  time  must  come,  whcea  that  i^ 
erilaUe  hour  of  change  wilt  be  as  near  to  all  of  you^  as  the 
most  imfiavotirable  verdict  will  place  it  to  %be  unhappy  maf 
at  the  hai*.  We  muat  all  aippeoaoh  that  period,  whea  ihace 
tPiU  be  Bo  coBfloli^to.but  that  of  the  recdlectioa  of  iSbe  past 
erenis  of  our  lifi^  of  .the  duties  we  have  perlbcmed,  and  of 
the  Gonsdioiisness  of  having  done  right,  that  we  can  caasr^ 
wth  MS.  WbepKJthat  moment  amves,  I  trust,  Gendemeiiy 
yon  wiE  be  able  to  look  back,  with  the  hig^st  satisfactioBi 
the  human  mind  can  have,  on  the  discharge  of  your  duty 
th»  day,  and  feel  that  you  pronounced  a  pure  and  uprigbt 
verdict  in  a  state  prosecution,  without  fear  or  favour. 

Lord  President.'^ ames  Wilson,  do  you  wish  to  make« 
«By  observations  to  the  Jury  yourself  2 

AiRm^.^.^0,  my  Lord. 
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REPLY. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuHock. 

May  it  please  yoiir  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

It  DOW  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you,  in  support  of  the 
case  which  has  been  laid  before  you  on  the  part  of  the  Crown; 
and  to  rejdy  to  the  obseryations  which  have  been  made,  at 
so  much  lei^th,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner ;  amd  to  endea- 
vour to  recall  to  your  attendon,  sf  reocdlection  of  the fiictsof 
thb  case,  and  the  law  applicable  to  those  facts,  and  of  thereat 
question  which  you  have  to  try. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  lon^  long  ago,  since  the  learned  Coun- 
sel took  leave  of  these  conaderaUons ;  because  I  think,  oat 
ct  th^  countless  hours  during  which  be  hasaddfessedtoyoa 
his  two  speeches,  a  very  moderate  pottion  of  these  speahn 
have  been  addressed  to  the  real  questions  between  usl 

Grentlemen,  if  I  were  to  pursue  my  own  feelings  upon  the 
present  occaaon— (it  is  moot  probable  £  may  take  an  eno- 
neous  view  of  the  question) — ^but  if  I  were  ta  pnsue  the 
dictates  of  my  c^m  mind  on  the  preseat  occasion,  I  should 
abstun  ahogether  from  addressing  you  at  this  period  of  the 
cause  ;  because,  in  my  bumble  judgment,  so  littie  argument, 
(or  really  no  argument  at  all,  as-  applicable  to  the  facts,)  hai 
been  addressed  to  you,  and  so  litde  attention  has.  been  paid 
tathe  law  on  the  subject,  that  I  tlunk  I  should  be  guilty  of 
BO  dereliction  of  duty,  if  I  left  the  case  where  it  stands.  Bui 
lest  It  should  be  considered,  that  where  much  has  been  said, 
somethmg  has  been  proved,  I  trust  I  shall  experience  your  in- 
dulgence for  a  short  period,  while  I  endeavour  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  case,  and  give  such  answer  as  occurs  to  me, 
to  the  parts  of  the  address  which  has  been  made,  on  which 
I  can  bring  my  mind  to  bear. 

(xentiemen,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  prosecuting 
Counsel — ^it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  myself  and  those  who 
are  concerned  with  me,  to  endeavour  to  get  a  verdict  by  topics 
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ctleiilated  to  inflame  your  feelings  or  passions ;  and  if  I  po8« 
sessed  those  talents  which  have  been  ascribed  to  me,  that  elou 
queace  would  be  improperly  applied  on  this  occa^on.  I  seek 
your  verdict  on  the  facts,  on  that  oath  which  you  have  taken 
to  administer  justice  according  to  those  facts.  I  seek  it  not 
upoa  my  bare  and  unauthoritative  assertion.  I  am  not  au- 
thorised or  qualified  to  make  any ;  but  I  seek  your  verdict 
upon  the  evidence,  and  upon  the  law  applicable  to  it ;  and 
unless  I  have  deceived  myself— (it  is  probable  I  may  have 
done  so) — but  unless  I  have,  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  your 
understandings,  if  they  are  disposed  to  reasoning,  that  diere 
never  was  a  case  of  High  Treason  tried,  if  that  whidi  is  now 
presented  to  your  notice  is  not  one  of  that  description. 

Gentlemen,  the  learned  Counsel  introduced  himself  to 
your  notice  last  night,  by  apologising  for  the  shortness  <^  the 
time  he  had  had  to  bestow  on  this  subject.  I  think,  from  the 
countless  hours  he.  has  bestowed  on  it,  he  need  not  have  made 
an  apology  of  that  sort;  because  he  has  introduced  every 
thing  that  can  be  found  in  the  books,  except  the  law  imme* 
diately  api^icable  to  the  subject. ^  He  began  with  a  case  in 
the  year  140S;  he  pioduced  cases  which  happened,  before 
the  Union,  between  this  and  the  neighbouring  country  ;  he 
produced  cases  which  had  no  bearing  on  the  present ;  and 
he  studied,  from  one  end  of  his  address  to  the  olher^  till 
within  the  last  five  or  six  minutes  before  he  sat  down^  not  td 
submit  to  you  at  all,  the  only  real  question  you  have  to  try 
upon  the  present  oocarion. 

Gentl^nen,  it  is  not  my  inclination,  because  I  feel  it  is  it* 
relevant  to  the  present  discussion,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
irith  respect  to  the  advantages  the  law  of  this  country  may 
possess  over  the  law  of  England ;  but  if  the  law  of  Scotland 
is  to  ha(ve  a  preference,  or  be  entitled  to  a  precedence,  over 
the  law  of  England,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  different 
arguments  than  those  I  have  heard  to  day. 

The  learned  Gentleman  thought  proper  to  address  some 
observaUons  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  indictment 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  do  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  that  part  of  his  state- 
meat.    He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  an  expression  which 
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dfopped  I^  aficident  fraoi  my  honoiinKble  fiieBd 
he  diought  that  the  word  bad  been  impn^rlj  ueed^  yMA 
Wtts  applied  upon  that  occaaon  to  the  mode  in  whidi  tba 
leading  of  the  indictment  bad  been  enSofoed ;  namdy,  a  eao- 
siderabie  length.  It  was  said  to  be  unwamuitable,  it  iuA 
not  been  adopted  on  former  occamona,  and  might  bavebeen 
spared.  That  word,  I  think,  Gentlemen,  jou  will  necoUeot^ 
aiferdedmateridiB for  addressing  jou  foraboiitan  boor;  but 
whether  that  word  was  improperly  or  pioperiy  appfied,  I 
take  leave  now  delberately  to  say,  that  the  observalaona  af^ 
idied  to  this  indictment  were  unwarrantabiy  applied,  and  pe»- 
oeeded  altogether,  not  upon  a  misunderstaading  of  the  ank- 
ject,  because  I  am  bound  to  sujipose  that  the  learned  CSevft- 
sel  understands  the  law  whidi  he  is  diseussmg ;  but  I  d»  aty, 
if  the  Counsel  knew  what  he  was  about,  those  obsMnatiaiiB 
were  altogether  unwarranted,  suproper,  and  misapplied* 

The  learned  connsel  took  on  him  to  aver  tlmre  wera  fiilyw 
seven  counts  in  this  indictment*  Gentlenmn,  I  9»  aony  tm 
address  you  vi^poa  topics,  which  to  most  of  you  must  be  idtD- 
gether  new  and  unknown;  but.  Gentlemen,  the  indielmMiil 
upon  this  occasion  was  stated,  I  think,  to  oontmn  aaiyqean 
of  parchment,  through  which  the  kanied  Com[i3el  said  he 
should  be  obliged  to  travel;  but  through  which  it  would  bave 
been  more  appropriate  to  say  he  was  oUiged  to  sail :  and  the 
learned  Counsd  said  that  he  found  nineteen  counts,  and  iImb 
he  mnltipHed  them  somehow,  and  found  the  lesnlt  was^  ae* 
oording  to  Cocker,  fifty-seven.  Now,  will  you  beUeve  thai 
this  indictment  only  contains  four  oounts?  These  ase  tp» 
diaiges  founded  on  the  statute  of  the  ftBlk  ci  Edward  IIL 
to  which  I  shall  by  and  by  call  your  attention;  and  too 
Treasons  founded  on  an  act  passed  in  die  reign  of  his  lite 
most  gracious  Majesty,  in  the  S6th  year  rfhis  leign.  The 
two  first  diarges  in  this  indictment  are  founded  upon  the 
first  statute ;  the  two  last,  on  the  last  act;  and  yetthekam^ 
ed  Counsel  challenged  me  to  point  out  a  reocnrd  of  similar 
dimensions.  Gentlemen,  there  was  a  case  recently  tried, 
m  which  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  as  much  distin- 
guished by  their  talents,  by  their  leammg,  by  their  libendi.. 
ty,  and  by  every  thing  in  pmnt  of  fact  whidk  constitutes  m 
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1^  and  daim  to  the  giatitade  and  iadidgenoe  of  the  pub- 
hcf'-^oamdi  df  whoml  should  in  any  other  phusetay  much 
HHxe;  but  on  chat  ooeanon,  in  the  trial  of  Wataon,  in  the 
jear  1817,  the  indictment,  framed  under  the  aospioeB  and 
die  talents  and  learning  to  whidi  I  haye  alluded,  contained 
dK  same  number  of  charges,—- the  same  ^lecies  and  descrip. 
Cicm  of  eharges.  The  last  indictment  tried  in  London,  with 
wUdi  yoa  must  be  all  acquainted,  namely,  the  plot  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Cato-Street  plot,  contained 
three  eharges ;  the  first  was  omitted,  which  appears  on  this 
indictment ;  but  I  venture  to  aver,  that  since  Ihe  86th  of  the 
Cng,  no  lawyer  who  ever  was  conversant  with  firaming 
pleadii^  of  this  sort,  would  ever  think  of  confining  the  in- 
dictment, or  making  it  shorter  than  this. 

But,  Gentlemen,  the  obyecticm  is,  that  the  prisoner  is 
punled  by  it  No  such  thing ;  these  counts,  as  they  have 
been  improperiy  called,  and  which  are  denominated  overt 
sct8,-^what  are  they  ?  The  object  is  to  aj^rise  the  party 
at  the  bar  of  the  nature  and  description  cdT  the  evidence 
to  belaid  before  the  Jury  ;^^4he  object  so  far  from  being  to 
perplex,  is  to  render  the  matter  dear  and  plain«-4o  enable 
the  party  to  come  with  his  evidence  prepared  to  combat 
diose  th'mgs  given  in  evidence.  If  the  prosecutor  should^ 
by  accident,  after  the  in^ctment  is  found,  discover  any  other 
description  of  overt  act  in  which  the  prisoner  is  implicated^ 
he  is  precluded  by  the  law  from  hLjing  that  in  evidence  be* 
fore  the  Jury,  if  it  is  not  stated  as  an  overt  act ;— then,  I 
beseech  you,  say  whether  an  indictment  framed  on  these 
pruidples,  and  with  that  view,  is  entided  to  the  imputation 
cast  upon  it.  Suppomng,  upon  the  present  occasion,  I  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  prove  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day^ 
that  that  man,  that  unfortunate,  miserable  individual  now  iA 
the  bar,  had  been  connected  in  a  treasonable  c(»rrespoodence, 
with  a  view  (to  use  the  illustration  of  the  learned  Counsel)  to 
take  Dumbarton  Castle,  or  Stirling  Castle,  or  any  place  in 
this  country,  I  should  be  excluded  from  offering  it  in  evi- 
dence before  you,  because  there  is  no  overt  art,  no  part  of 
the  record  adapted  to  a  fact  of  that  description. 

Then  it  is  said,  you  put  so  many  in  here.— -Which  have 
been  proved  ?  I  will  shew  you,  by  and  by,  which  have  been 
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ors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  Mfle^  ho- 
Bour,  at  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  teahn,* 
(by  that  is  not  iaeant  an  actuid  depontian  of  the  King^  but 
the  undertaking  any  measoie  whicli  shall  be  in  derof^ntioQef 
die  royal  authority,  in  da:ogatioD  of  the  law  and  the  antbo- 
rity  of  the  Cro Wn,  as  the  executive  poweiv  or  part  of  the  90- 
▼emnient  of  the  country,)  <^  or  to  levy  war  against  fab  Ha* 
jes^,^  (this  is  the  part  of  the  Act  on  which  the  eoont  is  fb* 
med,)  <^  his  heirs  and  successors,  within  this  realm,  in  order, 
by  force  or  constraint,  to  compd  him  or  them  to  change  Im 
or  their  measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or 
eonstraint  upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses,  or 
ttther  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  fordigoer 
or  stranger,  with  fivee  to  invade  this  realm ;  and  such  com* 
passings,  inupginations,  inventions,  devices,  or  ihtentiotta,  or 
kny  of  theniy  shall  express,  utter,  or  dedaxe,  by  puhltshiiy 
any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed.^ 
Therefore,  you  see  there,  if  aman  dointend,  in  the  langusge 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  levy  war  against  his  Miyesty, 
and  shall  establish  that  intention  by  an  overt  act,  althongh 
theke  shall  not  be  a  levying  of  war,  (and  in  this  the  Act 
makes  a  difference  from  the  former  Act,)  in  that  caae^  the 
party  is  brought  within  this  statute. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  first  case  to  which  I  shall  beg  todmw 
your  attention — for  in  bonsequenoe  of  the  challenge  lepeoted 
late  last  night  and  early  this  morning,  I  shall  not  dweU  on 
the  facts  proved  on  other  occasions — you  are  to  decide  tUs 
oAse  by  the  facts  before  you :— You  are,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
see  first  what  the  law  is,  and,  in  the  next  phu^,  what  are  the 
facts  given  in  evidence  before  yoa^^yonr  ofiiGe  being  to  find 
a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence^  whether  those  facts  bring 
the  prisoner  within  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  kw. 
Gendemen,  Mr  Justice  Foster  has  been  already  dted  i  and 
being  the  earUest,  (I  was  going  to  say  living  authority^)  bat 
the  earliest  modem  authority,  his  book  is  the  text  oa  tbe 
subject  Tbe  language  of  Mr  Justioe  Footer  has  been  re- 
peated almost  verbatim  in  modem  times;  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  it  is  hardly  wortii  our  while  to  seek  for  aMlborities 
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four  hundred  yefOra  ag«H  m  it  »  Hot  very  likely  me  ihoiild 
know  what  took  (ikce  tbeo,  except  from  a  yety  imperfect 
memorii^  of  the  facts  inddeat  to  those  cases.    In  Mr  Jus** 
tiee  FoBt^r^s  book,  page  Sll,  he  lays  it  down  thus :  *^  Insur- 
leotions  for  redressiiig  national  grievaaoes ;  or  for  the  expuU 
flioD  of  foreigners  in  general,  <ir  indeed  of  any  single  nation 
li?ittg  here  under  die  protection  of  the  King ;  or  for  the  ro- 
fionnadoQ  of  real  or  imaginary  evils,  of  a  public  nature,  and 
in  which  the  insurgents  have  no  special  interest  ;^  because, 
if  they  have  a  particular  interest— if  the  object  be  to  revenge 
any  private  grudge,  or  to  accomplish  any  private  or  special 
cibjeet ;  such  as  that  case,  which  is  an  illustration,  and  which 
shews  the  palpable  and  broad  distinction  between  Treason 
and  other  cases,  namely  Porteous^s  oas&^I  say,  where  die 
object  is  of  a  particular  and  special  nature,  it  is  not  High 
Tieaaon^  whatever  offence  it  may  ba    He  says,  ^*  Risings 
to  efiisct  these  ends  by  force  and  numbers,  are,  by  construe* 
tioQ  of  law,  widiin  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for  they  are 
levelled  at  the  Kings's  crown  and  royal  dignity.    But,**  he 
says,  *^  every  insurrection  irfiich,  in  judgment  of  law,  is  in- 
tended against  the  person  of  the  King,  be  it  to  dethrone  or 
imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  go« 
venument,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  from  about  him— ^ 
these  risings  all  amount  to  levying  war  within  the  statute^ 
whether  attended^*— «nd  here.  Gentlemen,  is  another  obser- 
vaticm  it  is  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  to  which 
yto  will  have  the  goodness  to  attend-^^*  whether  attended  with 
the  pomp  and  cif cumstances  of  open  war  or  not ;  and  every 
oonspiraey  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Trea- 
son within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  with- 
in  the  other  clause  <if  compas^g  the  King^s  death.    Fot 
these  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  numbers  and  open  forces 
without  mamfest  danger  to  his  person.*^    However,  that  is 
umiecessaiy  for  me  to  (call  your  attenden  to  in  this  case^**-^ 
And  he  s^ys^  Qrentlemen,  tbstt  <<  the  true  criterion^ — and  it 
is  admitted  to  be  so,  and  if  I  do  not  dhew  the  intentof  these 
parties  to  be  that  which  he  states,  I  do  nothing  at  all-«- 
he  says,  ^*  the  true  criterion,  &erefore,  in  all  these  cases,  is 
fW  Mmo  diA  the  persons  assemble?''— -with  what  mind. 
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with  what  intentioii,  for  what  purpose,  did  the  party  oasemlile 
on  the  oocasion  ?— ^'  for,  if  Uie  assembly  be  on  account  of 
some  private  quarrel,  or  to  take  revenge  on  particular  persona, 
the  statute  of  Treasons  hath  already  determined  that  pmnt 
in  favour  of  the  subject^  Now,  Gr«ntlemen,  in  a  different 
way,  but  certainly  in  a  way  more  satisfactory,  because  more 
explanatory.  Treason  has  been  laid  down  by  different  Judges 
from  that  time  down  to  the  very  moment  almost  that  I  am 
addressing  you. 

Grentlemen,  the  next  authority  to  which  I  shall  call  your 
attention,  is  the  authority  of  a  living  Judge,  concerning 
whose  learning,  talent,  and  experience,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  any  thing.  That  learned  Judge,  Mr  Justice 
Bay  ley,  who  diarged  the  Ghrand  Jury  in  the  case  of  Watson 
and  Thistlewood,  in  1817,  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to  lay 
down  the  law  on  this  subject,  thus  states  it,  in  a  manner  as 
clear  and  precise  as  the  English  language  would  enable  him 
to  do,  and  his  exposition  has  been  considered  almost  as  a  text 
upon  this  subject  from  ths^  time  down  to  the  present.  He 
says, "  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  levying  war,  that  there  should  be  a  regular  organized  force, 
or  that  the  persons  should  be  in  military  array.  If  there  is 
an  insurrecdon,  that  is,  a  large  rising  of  the  people,  in  order, 
by  force  and  violence,  to  accomplish  or  avenge— not  any  pri- 
vate objects  of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their 
own — but  to  effectuate  any  general  public  purpose,  that  is 
considered  by  the  law  as  a  levying  of  war.  There  must  be 
an  insurrection;  force  must  accompany  that  insurrection: 
and  it  must  be  for  an  object  of  a  general  nature ;  but  if  all 
these  drcumstances  concur,  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  offence  of  levying  war.^  He  says,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  which  I  beg  leave 
to  address  to  you,  Gentlemen,  *^  If,  therefore,  in  that  which 
shall  come  before  you,  you  shall  find  that  there  was  a  rising 
— a  rising  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  force ;  and  you 
shall  be  satisfied  that  the  persons  who  so  rose,  or  any  of  them, 
had  it  in  their  object  to  effect,  by  force  and  violence,  any  ge- 
neral reform  of  any  description  whatever,  or  that  they  had 
any  other  general  public  purpose,  it  .will  amount  to  the  of- 
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fence  <rf  levying  war.^  <<  Another  of  the  charges,^  he  says, 
in  that  indictment,  which  was  the  same  as  this  indictment,— 
*^  another  of  the  charges  is  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  with  a 
Tiew  to  force  the  Crown  to  alter  its  measures  or  its  counsels.^ 
That  is  the  last  charge  in  this  indictment — ^it  was  the  last 
charge  in  Watson'^s  indictment.  He  says,  ^'  That  suppose 
that  there  has  not  been  such  an  insurrection,  with  such  force 
and  violence  as  amounts  to  the  actual  levying  of  war ;  but 
merely  suppose  that  certdn  persons  have  met  together,  and 
that  the  result  of  their  deliberation  and  determination  has 
been  thdr  endeavour  to  effectuate  such  a  rising,  and  to  effec- 
tuate that  ri^ng  for  the  purpose  which  the  bill  will  charge, 
namely,  the  offence  of  compelling  his  Majesty,  by  force,  to 
change  his  measures  and  his  counsels.*^ 

Gentlemen,  the  next  case  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention,  is  a  case  also  still  later  than  that,  in  which  the  law 
was  laid  down  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  King  v. 
Brandreth,  273.  Gentlemen,  after  adverting  to  the  two 
statutes,  namely,  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  and  the  sta- 
tute of  the  S6th  of  the  late  King,  he  lays  down  the  law  thus ; 
and  here.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  may,  without  any  irregulari- 
ty, answer  the  call  and  the  challenge  made  last  night,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  but  repeated  to>day.  The  learned  Coun- 
sel called  on  me,  or  any  man  concerned  in  the  cause,  to  point 
out  to  your  attention,  to  bring  before  the  Court,  any  case  ana- 
logous in  circumstances,  similar  in  facts,  to  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  ground  of  your  present  deliberations.  Gentle- 
men, the  case  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  was  in  all  its  parts, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  quality, 
and  description,  as  that  which  is  now  in  evidence  before  you. 
— ^Wbat  were  the  facts  in  Brandretli^s  case?-*what  were 
the  circumstances  that  brought  that  man  to  that  unfortunate 
and  disgraceful  end  which  attended  the  result  of  that  trial? 
—They  were  the  facts  of  a  single  morning  and  night— *> 
facts  of  going  from  house  to  house,  and  forcing  people  to 
join  them ;  securing  arms  wherever  they  found  them  ;  and 
under  a  declared  purpose  of  marching  to  join  insurgents,  at 
that  time  either  rising,  or  about  to  rise^  at  Nottingham  Fo- 
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fHL    What  was  the  objeei  of  these  persons  nifffchb^ 
Stratbaven  P— what  was  the  avowed,  dedared,  and  notorioaB 
object  of  that  operaUon  ?    Was  it  not,  in  point  of  tatt^  in 
consequeooe  of  a  presnng  invitation,  or  of  an  invitation  whid 
they  received  the  preceding  night,  intimating  to  them  that 
the  Reformers  at  Glasgow  were  in  arms,  expecting  their 
brethren  at  Strathaven  to  join  them ;  and,  in  fiu^t,  the  mes- 
sage  was  so  prompt,  and  requiring  so  speedy  an  answer,  that 
they  had  no  time  to  get  more  regularly  armed,  than  by 
going  round  and  getting  armed  in  the  manner  which  oonsd- 
tuted  the  events  of  the  5th  of  April.    Leaving  that  for  the 
moment,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  laying  down  the  law  in  that  case.  He 
says,  after  saying  there  must  be  an  insurrection,  that  force 
must  accompany  tiiat  insurrection ;  and  that  it  must  be  for 
a  general  object :  **  But  if  all  those  drcumstanoes  concur, 
insurrective  force  attending  it,  and  the  object  of  a  general 
nature,  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of 
levying  war.^  He  says,  <^  It  must  be  a  public  object;  there- 
fore tumults  that  have  a  private  object,  in  which  the  parties 
have  private  individual  interests,  are  distinguish.    Thej 
are  distinguished,  indeed,  by  the  statute  itself,  from  attacb 
on  the  regular  authority  of  the  realm.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
appear,  as  indeed  has  been  contended,  that  the  insuirection 
or  tumult  under  consideration,  was  only  the  efiect  of  a  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  tumult,  violence, *or  disorder,  directed toanj 
private  object,  or  any  thing  but  an  attack  aimed  at  the  royal 
authority  of  the  realm,  that  would  not  be  Treason ;  and  no 
person  who  administers  the  law  will  ever,  I  trust,  attempt 
to  confound  tumults  of  the  sort  I  have  mentioned  with 
Treason,  which  is  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  established  go- 
vernment of  the  country.^    Then  he  puts  this  instance  :— 
**  In  order  to  put  a  plmn  case^  which  is  a  very  dear  one,  and 
in  putting  which  I  am  using  the  words  of  a  very  great  Judge, 
if  a  body  of  men  assemble  together,  and  with  force  destroy 
a  particular  inclosure  for  instance,  that  is  not  an  attack  of  a 
general  nature — it  is  a  high  misdemeanour,  but  uot  Treason* 
But  if  they  assemble  with  force  to  put  an  «nd  to  all  iodo- 
sures,^  which  has  been  thought  to-day  a  very  curious  case, 
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bot  the  law  of  which  has  not  faeai  denied,  ^'thitt  is  of  a  gr^ 
send  and  public  nature,  and  it  constitutes  Treason*  Iftheie 
flbouki  uoforlunafeelj  be  an  assemblage  of  men  with  force  la 
destroy  a  chapel  <h:  other  obnoxious  building,  thai,  being 
confined  to  a  particular  ob}ect»  would  not  be  Treason.^  That 
was  Porteous's  case ;  the  object  was  to  hang  that  inditidual ; 
he  had  incurred  the  public  odium  for  some  event  that  had 
tiken  place  $  thdr  f  nry  was  directed  against  him,  and  him 
akne;  they  assembled  to  break  open  the  tolboolb ;  ibey  ae^- 
complidied  their  purpose,  and  the  man  was  hung  on  the  spot. 
What  did  they  do  then  P  They  separated,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it  Witt  any  lawyer  affisct  to  say,  that  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  upon  a  case  circuinslanced  like  that?*— 
Where  is  the  man  that  will  stand  up  here,  or  anywhere  els^ 
and  say  that  for  a  moment  he  can  doubt  oe  pause  over  the 
nature  or  quality  of  stidi  an  offence  as  th^t  ?  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Treason;  it  wasa  violent  outrage  of  a  nature  and 
description  very  different  from  that  which  forms  now  the 
subject  of  yoor  deUberations.  But  the  learned  Judge  goes 
on ;  *^  If  the  same  power  was  applied  to  destroy  all  chapels* 
or  all  offensive  butldiags,  that  has  been  held  dearly  to  be 
High  Treason.^  If  the  same  object  had  been,  as  to  For- 
teous»  to  destroy  all  prisons  and  all  tolbooths,  that  would  be 
Hi^  Treason— why  ?— because  there  the  object  wa^  gene^ 
lal;  it  was  to  do  that,  in  point  of  fact,  which  could  not  be 
done,  without  infringing  npon  the  royal  authority  and  ppwer^, 
and,  in  the  other  case,  it^was  merely  a  private  purpose,  as  far 
as  it  wenty  and  oaie  insulated  and  particular  act,  and  nothio^ 
general. 

Cientlemen,  I  rather,  certainly^  npon  the  present  occaaiony 
am  willing  to  risk  the  imputation  of  tedionsncss  in  my  qpo^ 
tationa  than  the  imputation  of  inaccuracy*  i  do  not  wislp 
to  use  language  of  n^  own^  more  especial^  when  I  can  get 
from  eveiy  book  language  much  better,  and  the  langu^je  of 
anthority  and  of  the  law^  upon  the  present  occasbn.  I  wSl 
now  refer  to  the  language  of  the  other  learned  Judges,  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  same  trials  ^  for,  you  remember, 
at  Derby  there  wa^e  three  or  four  persons  tried,  and  those 
penons  were  tried  first  by  one  Judge^  and  then  by  aur 
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Other  in  order ;  ftnd  the  one  to  which  I  now  refer  was  a  trial 
before  the  present  most  eloquent  and  learned  Chief  Jastke 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  I  mean  Chief  Justice  Dsl- 
las,  and  see  bow  he  puts  the  case.  This  is  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  trials  called  Brandreth's  Trials,  pages  68  and 
69.    After  having  summed  up  the  evidence,  be  says, — ^  I 
shall  now  b^  leave  to  call  once  more  your  attention  to  what 
the  law  is,  and,  having  briefly  stated  it  in  the  outset,  I  will 
only  again  say,  there  is  no  l^al  doubt  or  diflBcnlty  bdong- 
ing  to  this  part  of  the  case.    The  Learned  Judges  with 
whom  I  act  upon  this  occasion  being  of  opinion  with  sll 
their  predecessors,  whose  doctrine  and  decisions  have  been 
referred  to,  that  if  there  be  an  insurrection,  by  which  is 
meant  a  large  rising  of  the  people^  in  order,  by  force  and 
violence,  to  accomplish  and  avenge,  not  any  private  objects 
of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their  own,  but  to 
eflfectuate  any  general  purpose^  that  is  considered  by  the  law 
as  a  levying  of  war."    That  is  the  precise  language  of  Jus- 
tice Bayley,  afterwards  adopted  and  pursued  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron.    "  And  this,'*  he  says,  <•  you  may  take  to  be 
clearly  the  law  of  the  land,  nor  is  it  the  law  of  the  land  as 
depending  upon  the  authority  of  any  single  Judge,  it  per- 
vades every  page  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  appK- 
cable  to  the  case  of  High  Treason.    It  may  be  traced  back 
to  antiquity  more  or  less  remote^  has  been  delivered  down, 
and  is  acted  upon  at  the  present  day ;  but,  drawn  as  mnch 
into  controversy  as  it  has  been  on  this  occasion,  I  think  it 
necessary,  not  in  my  own  words,  for  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  any  looseness  of  expression  when  a  rule  of  law  is  to  be 
given  afiecting  the  life  of  man,  but  once  more  I  will  states 
and  more  at  length,  the  law  as  delivered  by  the  greatest  au- 
thorities.^   Then,  Gentlemen,  he  goes  on  to  state  the  an* 
thority,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  reading  in  the  outset 
from  Mr  Justice  Foster ;  then  he  reads  another  passage 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hales,  who  has  been  adverted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side.  He  says,  «  Tliat 
great  and  venerable  Judge,  as  eminent  in  his  public  as  he 
was  estimable  in  his  private  character.  Sir  Matthew  Hales^ 
as  on  this  day  the  subject,  and  so  justly,  of  brilliant  pane* 
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gyric  by  the  ooUnsel  f6r  tbe  pri^oiter,  who  has  laboured  so 
much  to  draw  this  doctrine  ioto  destruetioo,  lays  down  the 
law  in  different  terms,  bot  to  the  same  effect.  He  says,  if 
dirors  persons  levy  a  force  or  multitude  of  men  to  pull  down 
a  particular  indosure,  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within  the 
statute,  but  a  great  riot;  but  if  they  levy  war  to  puU  down 
all  inclosuresy  speaking  of  a  general  intention^  or  to  expulse 
strangers,  or  to  remove  counsellors,  or  against  any  ^atute, 
a%  namely,  the  statute  of  labourersy  or  for  enhancing  sala^ 
ries  and  wages,  this  is  a  levying  war  against  the  King ;  and 
vhy  ?  because  it  is  generally  against  the  King*s  laws,  and 
the  offenders  take  upon  them  the  reformation  which  sub* 
jects  by  gathering  power  ought  not  to  do."  Then  Mr  Jus* 
tice Dallas  thus  proceeds: — *^  And  therefore,  Gentlemen,^ 
be  says,  <^  the  question  for  you  will  be,  whether  this  be  or  be 
not  an  attempt  to  make  a  change  in  the  government  by  the 
/fathering  of  power,  either  with  or  without  arms^  which  Lord 
Hales  says,  which  Mr  Justice  Foster  repeats,  and  which  all 
Judges  agree  with  them  in  stating^  is  a  levying  of  war  against 
tbe  King  in  his  realm.^ 

Gmtlemen,  before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
venture  to  cite  to  you  another  authority,  which,  though  last, 
is  not  least.  I  venture  to  cite  an  authority  as  to  the  law,  as 
it  will,  in  all-  probability,  be  laid  down  to  you  toKlay ;  I  ven« 
tore  to  cite  the  authority  of  the  learned  Judge  who  presides 
b^re  to-day.  It  is  your  duty,  by  your  oath,  to  find  your  ver« 
diet  upon  the  facts,  and  it  is  his  bounden  duty,  by  his  oath, 
to  declare  the  law  to  you  ;  and  I  the  rather  refer  to  it^  because 
it  is  an  answer  to  parts  of  the  address  made  to  you,  in  which 
my  Learned  Friend  certainly  did  here  and  there  appear  as  if 
be  meant  to  make  something  of  the  point  that  these  men 
were  few  in  number ;  that  they  were  a  set  of  men,  fifteen, 
thirteen,  twelve,  and  ten ;  and  that,  from  their  means  and 
powers,  they  were  little  competent  to  complete  that  great 
change  in  the  government  which  is  imputed  by  this  indict- 
ment. Gentlemen^  you  will  find  that  the  number  and  mode 
in  which  they  are  armed,  or  whether  armed  or  not,  forms 
no  part  of  the  ingredients  in  the  case.  If  these  men  had 
proceeded  from  the  place  as  naked  as  they  were  bom,  pror 
vided  the  intention  was  that  imputed  to  them  by  this  indict* 
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menl)  provided  the  inte&tion  wm  to  subvert  the  govenmeotf 
provided  it  was  to  do  something  in  opposition  to  the  goven- 
ment  of  the  county  of  a  general  nature — ^no  matter  whether 
they  were  armed,  whether  they  had  the  lock  step,  whether 
they  had  pikes  or  gmu,  or  Bo(--«-<hat  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  }-^he  qoestion  is,  had  they,  or  had  they  Dot^  the 
intention  imputed  to  them  ?  *  <<  Oendemen,  however  ilL4u<- 
ranged)  however  ill^disciplined  or  armed  the  people  msj  b^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  rising  or  insurrection,  fer  the 
purpose  of  efiecting^  by  force  and  numbers^  any  innoratioD 
of  a  public  nature,  or  to  redress  any  public  grievance^  reel 
or  imaginary,  things  which  can  only  be  lawfifly  and  ood« 
stitntionally  accomplished  by  the  King's  authority  or  that 
of  Parliam^t,  is  Treason,  as  an  actual  levying  of  war  |  and 
consequently  to  compass  or  imagine  such  a  rising  or  Insar- 
rection,  for  such  purposes,  will  be  to  compass  andineg^ne 
the  levying  of  war  agiuBst  the  King  under  Ae  late  statute.^ 
So  say  I.    I  say  it  is  as  dear  as  the  sun,  that  a  comftamg 
to  levy  war,  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  this  caia^  i» 
a  substantive  Treason  under  the  late  statute^   Thea,  Geo- 
tiemen,  let  ps  go  a  Kttle  ftirther  :-*>^  And  therefore,  Gen- 
tlemen, wherever  the  Hiring  or  insurrection  has  fer  its  ok 
ject  a  general  purpose,  not  confined  to  the  peculiar  views 
and  interests  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  but  comnon  to 
the  whole  commimity,  and  striking  directly  agamst  the 
King'*s  authority  or  that  of  Parliament,  then  it  assumes  the 
character  of  Treason.  For  exaraj^e^  if  mobs  were  to  rise  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  throw  open  aH  indosores, 
and  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  hw  regarding  indosores, 
wheresoever  attempted ;  to  pull  down  all  prjiions  or  courts 
of  justice ;  to  resist  all  revenue  oflcers  in  the  eolledjng  of 
all  or  any  of  the  taxes ;  in  short,  all  risings  to  aecomplish  a 
general  purpose,  or  to  hinder  a  general  measure^  which  by 
law  can  only  be  authorized  or  prohibited  by  authority  of 
the  King  in  Parliament,  amount  to  levying  of  war  against 
the  King,  and  have  always  been  tried  and<  punished  as  Trea- 
son.   It  is,  therefore^  not  the  numbers  concerned^ — who 
ever  thought  that  it  was?  does  the  Learned  Counsel  find  it 
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in  any  book,  and  he  teems  to  have  read  a  great  many  upon 
the  present  occasion?  can  he  cite  It  single  aathdrtty  ?  cim 
hedte  a  single  dictum-— a  single  allegation  from  a  lawyer  at 
the  bar,  or  a  judge  on  the  bench  ?  can  he  produce  a  single 
antbority  where  it  is  laid  down>that  nunibers  are  material  ? 
What  are  the  numbers  necessary  to  constitute  treason,  if  ten 
is  not  sufficient  ?  will  twenty  do  ?  will  thirty  do  ?  What  is  a 
treasonable  number?  What  is  the  number  of  pikes,  or  the 
number  of  guns,  or  the  number  of  something  or  other,  that 
shall  be  snffident,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Learned  Counsel  ? 
In  one  case  we  may  say^  <<  Now  here  you  have  a  par^  quite 
sofficiait ;  here  are  five  hundred  men, — ^this  has  something 
of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  ofience;  but  do  not  tell 
me  of  fifteen  naked,  half-starved  persons  marching  out  of 
Strathaven^  in  daylight,  and  with  a  flag — *  Scotland  free  or 
a  desart^^  Not  meaning  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that— >but  if  there  are  fifteen  ragged,  miser- 
able, half-starved  individuals,  marching  out  with  a  flag  with 
fiuch  a  motto  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  there  any  autho- 
rity  at  law  book  that  states,  that  because  there  were  only  fif- 
teen, or  because  they  were  weavers,  or  this  or  that,  that 
that  therefore  is  less  than  Treason,  if  the  intention  was  of 
a  treasonable  nature?  I  say  no  such  thing  is  to  be  found. 
What  does  the  law  say  here  ?  **  It  is,  therefore^  not  the 
numbers  concerned,  nor  the  force  employed  by  the  people 
rising  in  arms,  but  the  object  which  they  have  in  view,  that 
determines  the  character  of  the  crime,  and  will  make  it  either 
riot  or  treason,  according  as  that  object  is  of  a  public  and 
general  or  private  and  local  nature.*' 

Grentlemen,  these  arc  the  authorities  to  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  your  attention ;  but  before  I  quit  this  part  of 
the  subject,  allow  me  to  advert  to  the  difierent  authorities 
cited  on  the  other  side.  The  first  cases  which  were  cited  were 
ont  of  Lord  Ck>ke  and  Lord  Hales,  as  far  as  I  recollect  them ; 
it  was  rather  late  certainly^  but  I  did  hear  them.  Those 
passsges  were  all  rather  eulogies  on  the  law,  and  containing 
a  species  of  denunciation  against  any  man  who  alters  it 
We  do  not  stand  here  to  question  the  law,  but  to  enforce 
it,  and  therefore  with  those  authorities  we  have  nothing  to 
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do.  The  next  case  cited  last  night  was  a  case  out  of  Gil 
Bias.  What  that  case  had  to  do  with  this  I  do  not  know  ] 
but  so  it  was : — it  was  cited  at  considerable  length,  and,  as 
you  will  not  have  forgotten  it,  I  shall  not  repeat  it. 

The  Learned  Gentleman  quoted  the  law,  then,  and  my 
misfortune  has  been  that  he  has  not  put  his  law  all  together, 
but  he  has  sprinkled  it  over  an  immense  surface,  and  you 
have  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  pick  »up  his  cases.  The 
first  case  cited  to-day  was  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  all 
inclosures.  The  Learned  Counsel  did  not  deny  that  diat 
was  law — ^he  said  it  was  a  strange  case.  It  is  not  less  the 
law  because  a  gentleman  says  it  is  a  strange  case.  The  next 
case  was  the  destruction  of  all  brothels.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  that.  If  a  party  got  up  in  this  town,  and 
set  out  on  an  expedition  to  destrojL  all  bawdy-houses  in  the 
place,  that  would  he  High  Treason — ^nobody  can  doubt  it 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Purchase  and  Damaree,  ^hich 
was  the  case  to  which  I  alluded  last,  except  for  brothels  read 
meeting-houses.  The  question  there  was  not  about  its  be- 
ing treason  or  not  treason  ;  but  the  question  was,  whether 
one  of  these  men,  joining  the  rioters  at  the  time  they  were 
actually  engaged  in  this  operation — whether,  coming  tfifa- 
granH  df/ic^o— whether  he,  on  taking  a  part,  by  addressing 
one  of  the  Guards,  and  saying,  *<  Here  let  him  come  on,  I 
will  fight  the  best  of  them,^-— whether  he,  not  having  joined 
the  party  till  that  late  hour,  the  private  acts  of  the  other 
traitors  could  be  brought  in  evidence  against  him  P— -There 
was  a  difierence  of  opinion  among  the  Judges  on  that  occa^ 
sion ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  Judges  were  of  opioion, 
upon  principles  which  are  uniformly  acted  on  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  namely,  that  if  you  shew  two  men  acting  to 
obtain  one  object  and  purpose,  the  acts  of  one  of  those  per- 
sons, and  the  declarations  of  one  of  those  persons,  whether 
present  with  or  absent  from  the  other,  are  evidence  of  High 
Treason  against  the  other,  otherwise  no  High  Treason 
could  be  proved  against  him ;  and  I  shall,  by  and  by,  ha?e 
more  reason  to  call  your  attention  to  the  operation  of  that 
principle  of  law,  because  it  mainly  applies  upon  the  present 
occasion. 
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I  think  the  next  case  waa  a  trial  of  some  gentleman  in  this 
coontiy^  Stirling  of  Kier.  I  do  not  know,  except  it  be  to 
sheir  that  which  nobody  can  doubt— the  Learned  Grentle- 
man's  learning,  and  investigation,  and  knowledge,  « :iat  that 
trial  can  have  to  do  with  the  present.  In  the  first  place,  it 
took  place  before  the  Union.  What  the  facts  of  that  case 
were,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  willing  to  believe  the  men  were 
men  of  fiunily,  of  high  spirit  and  gallantry,  and  were  better 
ol:gect8,  better  specimens  of  traitors,  than  that  exhibited  b^ 
fore  you  to-day ;  but  the  sample  is  nothing ;  the  question  is, 
18  this  a  question  of  Treason,  or  not  ? 

The  next  case  alladed  to  was  a  case  which  I  shall  say  no 
more  about,  except  that,  it  was  alluded  to — the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1408.  Whether  the  father  at- 
tempted to  support  his  son  in  the  rebellion  raised  by  him 
against  Henry  IV.  or  not,  is  to  me  perfectly  immaterial, 
and  is  jost  as  immaterial  to  any  of  you.  If  it  is  an  amusing 
part  of  history,  it  may  be  read  at  another  time^  but  it  is  of 
no  use  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  There 
the  law  was  laid  down  precisely  as  I  have  ventured  to  bring 
it  to  your  attention  to-day — it  was  laid  down  precisely  in 
that  case  as  it  has  been  laid  down  ever  since^  and  the  bets 
of  that  case  cannot  therefore,— -ought'not  to  be,  in  fact,  pro- 
duced to  your  consideration;  because,  as  all  of  you  well 
know,  you  cannot  take  into  consideration  a  trial  at  another 
place,  and  say  the  Jury  found  that  man  was  guilty  or  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge  on  such  and  such  facts-— that 
would  be  a  departure  from  your  oath— not  only  a  total  for- 
getfiilness  of  your  oath,  but  a  direct  violation  of  the  solemn 
sanction  under  which  you  act  to-day.  You  are  not  to  found 
your  verdict  on  the  evidence  in  any  other  trial  than  that 
now  going  on— the  evidence  in  this  case^  and  that  alone,  is  to 
form  the  basis  of  your  verdict. 

Gentlemen,  if,  therefore,  I  have  rendered  myself  intelli- 
gible, and  I  seek  for  nothing  more,  I  have  no  purpose  to 
serve  but  that  of  bringing  &irly  and  honourably  before  the 
jury  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  nature 
and  quality  of  those  circumstances  are  but  riots,  if  they  are, 
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in  point  of  fact,  of  a  more  lenient  quality,  of  a  slighter  de- 
nomination, than  that  imputed  to  this  itian,  I  am  sore  that 
you,  Gentlemen  of  knowledge  and  understanduig,  and  men 
also  having  a  stake  in  this  country^  and  which  stake  must 
either  stand  or  fall,  which  must  be  worth  preservings  or 
cannot  stand  at  all^  if  these  scenes  are  to  go  on  with  impa- 
nity ;  but  if  they  have  not  advanced  so  far,  if  they  have  not 
assumed  that  great,  and  heinous,ahd  mischievous  nature  and 
quality  of  High  Treason,  you  will  feel  it  to  be  your  boonden 
duty  to  acquit  the  defendant. 

The  question,  then^  for  your  inquiry  will  be^  Has  there, 
or  has  there  not,  been  an  insurrection  ?  If  there  was  an  in- 
surrection, were  the  parties  concerned  in  it  guilty  of  High 
Treason  ?  If  any  parties  were  concerned  in  it,  was  the  p^ 
soner  one  ? — that  is  the  question.  Now,  if  you  please, 
Gentlemen,  we  will  go  by  steps.  Let  us  for  one  moment 
consider  the  facts  of  this  case. — It  appears  in  evidence, 
that  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Sd  of  April,  a  prodamation 
appeared  upon  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Glasgow,  in  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing  you-*that  it  was 
posted  up  in  various  public  places — that  it  had  not  appear- 
ed antecedently  to  that  day  ;  it  is  therefore  probable — ^it  is 
not  certainly  in  evidence,  but  it  is  likely — ^that  it  was  put  up 
in  the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  seems  that, 
in  Bridge-Town,  proclamations  of  this  sort,  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred,  were  posted  up ;  it  appears  also  in  evidence, 
that  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  that  proclamation,  this 
place  was  apparently  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  quiet.  It 
appears,  that  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
the  place  had  assumed  a  different  aspect — men  who  were 
labouring  for  their  families  and  themselves  the  preceding 
week,  were  no  longer  at  work ;  they  had  quitted  work,  and 
were  seen  wandering  about  the  streets  in  small  and  large 
parties — seen  marching  in  numbers,  and  in  military  step. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  town  wore  the  appearance  of  confusion, 
and  turbulence,  and  trouble ;  the  magistrates  were  under 
the  necessity  of  exercising  the  best  judgment  they  could  on 
the  occasion,  not  only  of  increasing  the  civil  police  of  the 
place  and  of  the  county,  but  also  of  drawing  nearer  the 
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tpwn  hrge  iMrtions  of  military  force.  These  circumstances 
were  known  and  were  notorious  in  the  town  of  Glasgow. 
Strathaven  is  sixteen  miles  from  Glasgow.  It  is  said,  why, 
the  Address  was  not  long  posted  up  there.  If  it  was  up  there 
f<^  a  day  or  an  hour,  I  care  not.  It  matters  not,  in  my  view 
of  the  case,  whether  it  was  at  Strathaven  or  not— it  matters 
not  in  this  case^  when  the  fects  are  properly  attended  to  and 
ecMindered,  whether  there  was  one,  or  two,  or  no  Addresses 
up  at  Strathaven  ;  because  I  think  I  can  shew  you  demon* 
strably  in  point  of  fact,  if  it  is  not  at  present  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  this  moment,  that  it  was  the  appearance  of  the  Ad- 
dress in  this  town  that  produced  the  rising  at  Strathaven  ; 
and  yet  we  are  told,  gravely  too»  as  if  the  Counsel  thought  it 
proper  to  put  the  observation,  and  thought  it  had  weight — 
we  are  told  that  what  was  doing  at  Glasgow  had  as  little  to  do 
with  the  people  of  Strathaven,  as  what  was  doing  at  Edin- 
buf|;h.    Was  it  so  ?-^Is  that  an  observation  fit  to  be  made 
in  this  case  ? — Can  that  observation  be  made^  expecting  you 
should  give  any  credit  to  it,  or  that  any  man  of  reflection 
and  understanding  can  rely  a  moment  on  it  ?     Remember 
the  message  received  at  Strathaven-— remember  this  man 
asked  one  of  the  witnesses,  (and  you  know  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  last  witness  we  called,)-— be  asked,  had  he 
hearfl  the  great  news  F — the  people  were  up,  and  they  ex-- 
pected  their  brethren  at  Strathaven  to  join  them.     I  pray 
yon,  what  were  they  up  for  ?— for  what  purpose  were  their 
brethren  at  Strathaven  to  join  them  ? — for  what  purpose  is 
not  ventured  to  be  suggested.  In  the  countless  hours  during 
which  you  have  heard  the  Learned  Gentleman  on^^the  other 
sidci  he  has  not  suggested  a  reason,  except— -how  do  we 
know  they  were  not  marching  out  to  assist  the  Crown,  to 
assist  the  King  i  What  1  are  we  reduced  to  these  extremi- 
ties^ that  we  are  to  call  in  aid  fifteen  men — or  you,  men  who 
live  in  Glasgow,  are  you  in  fact  reduced  to  that  miserable  situ- 
ation, so  helpless  in  fact,  so  nerveless,  so  destitute  of  arms  and 
of  every  thing  to  equip  you,  that  they  must  come  with  their 
new-pointed  sword,  ten  guns,  and  five  pikes,  to  assbt  their 
brethren  at  Glasgow  on  behalf  of  the  government  P    That, 
perhaps,  was  not  seriously  urged ;  but  recollect  it  is  the  only 
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purpose  which  has  been  suggested  to  yoo— it  Is  the  only 
purpose  guessed  at— it  is  the  only  purpose  my  Learned 
Friend  can  propound  to  you,  and  certainly  he  had  the 
merit  of  propounding  it  with  all  due  gratity. 

Now,  Gendemen,  I  pray  you  ask  yourseWes,  ask  your 
minds, — 1  ask  you  as  men  of  understanding,  and  by  your 
verdict  give  me  the  answer,— I  ask  you  whether  any  man 
living  can  doubt  that  the  object  of  that  marching  out  on  the 
morning,  about  which  so  much  attention  has  been  employ- 
ed, was  not^  in  point  of  fact,  to  assist  the  views  of  those  ab* 
surd,  and  desperate,  and  treasonable  men,  then  employed 
in  turbulence  and  trouble  in  this  place  ?  See  what  the  ob- 
ject of  this  was,  and  by  and  by  I  shall  call  to  your  attention 
an  observation  as  to  this  Address  at  Strathaven.  I  care 
not  whether  it  was  up  there  or  not^  but  I  pledge  myself  to 
shew  it  was  known,  because  their  acts  were  founded  upon 
it.  Will  you  believe  that  that  hawker  who  came  twice  a* 
week,  and  who  says  that  then  he  had  not  been  here  for  ten 
days,  had  never  seen  the  Address  ?  But  he  admitted  that 
the  men  did  not  work  after  the  Address  appeared,  though 
he  was  quite  sure  be  heard  some  of  the  looms  going  at 
some  of  the  shops.  Is  it  not  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  the 
poor  operative  workmen  at  Strathaven  abandoned  their 
work  ?  If  I  overstate  it,  you  will  correct  me ;  but  I  appeal 
to  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  that,  more  or  less,  the  eflfect 
of  that  Address  was,  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  men  at  Strathaven.  Then,  does  it  matter  whe- 
ther it  was  on  the  walls  of  Strathaven,  or  does  it  matter 
whether  jt  was  derived  through  the  messenger  from  Glas- 
gow, Mr  Torrence  ?  But  can  you  believe  that  the  particu- 
lars of  that  Address  were  not  as  well  known  at  Strathaven 
as  they  were  by  every  man  almost  in  Glasgow  ? 

But  let  us  see,  from  the  Address,  what  the  object  of  these 
men  was ;— because  I  submit  to  you  that  the  object  of  the 
men  in  marching  out  that  day  was,  in  point  of  fact,  to  sustain 
the  men  at  Glasgow,  and  that  the  object  of  the  men  at  Glas- 
gow is  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of  this  Address.  Now 
let  us  see  what  this  Address  is,— it  is  an  *<  Address  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Friends  and  Coun- 
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tiymeD,— -Roused  from  that  torpid  state  in  which  we  have 
oeen  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at  length  compeUed,  from 
the  extremity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  contempt  heaped  up- 
on our  petitions  for  redress/' — to  do  what  ?— '^  to  aissert  our 
rights  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by  designing 
men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reduced  ua" — ^to  do 
what  r — to  leave  work,  or  refuse  to  work  till  our  wages  are 
raised,  or  till  we  obtain  a  particular  object,  of  a  private  na- 
ture ? — **  have  reduced  us  to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress 
of  our  common  grievances ;— the  numerous  public  meetings 
lidd  throughout  the  country  has  demonstrated  to  you  that 
the  interests  of  all  classes  are  the  same.**  Is  that^  Gentle- 
men, then,  an  intention  to  accomplish,  or  to  try  to  accom- 
plish, (thank  (}od,  I  trust  thqr  never  will  or  can  accomplish 
ky)  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  general  purpose, — <<  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievances — the  nu- 
merous public  meetings  held  throu^out  the  country  has 
demonstrated  to  you  diat  the  interests  of  all  classes  are  the 
same."  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  address  any  observa- 
tions to  you  on  that  part  of  this  paper.  (Sentlemen,  they 
go  aa,  and  then  it  comes  here  in  one  part  of  it  to  say, — 
**  liberty  or  death  is  our  motto  $  and  we  have  sworn  to  re- 
torn  home  in  triumph,  or  return  no  more  !**  You  remem- 
ber what  was  said  by  one  ,o£  the  persons  at  whose  house  a 
gun  was  got— <<  If  we  succeed,  we  will  return  the  gun,  if  we 
fall,  it  cannot  be  expected," — clearly  indicating  there  was 
something  of  the  nature  stated  in  this  document.  **  Let  us 
ahew  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  that  lawless  sanguinary 
rabble  which  our  oppressors  would  persuade  ttie  higher 
circles  we  are,  but  a  brave  and  generous  people^  determined 
to  be  free."  Determined  to  be  free  ! — ^but,  in  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  that  motto,  is  that  the  way  these  men  in- 
tended, in  point  of  fact,  to  acquire  their  freedom  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  you  with  the  whole 
of  it;  but  it  goes  on  then  addressing  themselves  to  the  soldiers. 
Then,  if  any  man  living  can  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  pieces  of  treason  ever  uttered,  I  cannot  argue 
with  that  man,  because  bis  mind  must  be  materially  differ^- 
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ent  from  mine.  I  cannot  think  that  any  man  wonlddonbi 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  abominable  pieces  of  treason 
ever)>Btiq>. 

Then  vhat  do  they  state  ?— <<  We  earnestly  request  of 
all  to  dettst  from  thetv  labour  from  and  after  this  day*  the 
1st  of  Aprilt  and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their 
rights^  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  re- 
commence until  be  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  dis- . 
tingttish  the  freeman  from  the  slay^  viz.  that  of  giving  con- 
sent  to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.''  Now^  can 
any  man  shut  his  eyes  so  dose— can  he  wink  so  hard  as  not 
to  see  the  nature  of  those  rights,  and  the  objects  they  had 
m  view* 

If  that  is  a  treasonable  paper,  I  pray  you  to  oonsider 
what  was  doing  at  Glasgow.  That  papei?  was  seen  first  on 
the  Sunday  morning ;  it  produced  the  consequences  to  which 
I  have  adverted  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday ; 
the  news  reached  Strathaven  on  that  day,  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  man  who  saw  the  state  of  the  streets  here  that 
they  were  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  time  was  oome  to  ac-* 
complish  that  object,  and  therefore  a  message  was  sent  to 
Strathaven,  and  they  marched  out  in  the  way  I  have  men* 
tioned.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
saying,  that  these  persons  who  marched  out  at  Strathaven 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
going  to  Go-operate  in  the  measures  or  proceedings  suggest- 
ed by  this  Address. 

lifow.  Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what  anterior  steps  had  taken 
place  at  Strathaven.  I  am  now  separating  the  case  of  the 
priMuer  from  the  case  of  the  individuals  there  concerned, 
because  it  will  be  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  individuals  were  guilty  of  High  Treason ;  be* 
causey  if  the  party  in  general,  of  fourteen  or  fifkeoi,  exclu- 
sive of  Wilson,  were  not  guilty  of  High  Treascm,  I  could 
not  expect  you  to  believe  Wilson  was.  Therefor^  let  us  go 
by  steps»  and  consider  whether  these  men  were  or  were,  not 
guilty  of  High  Treason  ;  and  the  way  to  do  that  is,  .to  see 
what  was  the  intention  with  which  they  marched  out  of  tlmt 
pla^    It  appears,  th^t  on  the  evening,  late  at  night,  on 
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Wcdnes^ay^^ft  message  readi^  this  person.    It  appetm^ 
hf  the  evideace  of  Brownlov,  (who,  by  the  by,  was  cos- 
tive eno^b,)  that  a  man  came  to  Wflson-s,  he- (Brown* 
low)  being  io  the  next  room,  being  a  watch-maher,  who' 
aometimes  employed  himself  in  making  stockings  at  Wil- 
scmV-$^t  appears  this  man  came  there;  that  he  wished 
Wilson  to  go  up  e  Wikon  said^  <<  No,  the  night  is  wet,  I 
will  not  go ;"  he  did  not  hear  any  thing  more ;  he  did  not 
know  the  place  well  enough  to  go^  but  he  went  into  the 
room,  and  Wilson  was  gone ;  he  then  left  the  place.   It  ap- 
pears, by  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Steeles,  that  he  went 
down  to  Wilson's  that  night,  where  there  was  a  congrega- 
tion of  men ;  the  room  was  crowded,  it  was  fuU^t  was  as 
ihil  as  it  could  well  hold,  and  he  described  the  party  as  be* 
ing  twenty  or  thirty ;  Wilson  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the 
news;  he  said,  <<  What  news?'' — The  great  news  from 
Glasgow—- the  people  were  up,  and  their  brethren  were  ex- 
pected to  join  them.  You  will  find,  on  perusing  your  notes, 
and  paying  attention  to  the  differ^t  parts  of  the  evidence, 
that  a  party  had  marched  out  k>ng  before  that,  similar  in 
liae,  and  similarly  armed.  The  news  arrived  abruptly,  and 
unexpectedly,  perhaps ;  it  became,  therefore,  necessary  that 
a  party  should  immediately  s^  about  arming  themselves-* 
th^  wanted  nothing  but  arms ;  in  point  of  mind,  disposi^ 
tion,  and  temper,  every  thing  was  right— their  hearts  were 
right  placed  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ;  they  im* 
mediately  detached  a  party  to  get  arms.    It  is  in  evidence, 
notwithstanding  the  way  in  ¥rhich  the  testimony  of  John 
Thompson  was  given,  and  who  was  the  only  witness  on 
whom  my  Learned  Friend  employed  any  observations—he 
said  he  was  called  only  to  prove  a  noise,  and  he  talked  about 
the  trial  of  a  mouse ;  and  having  done  with  that  witness,  he 
forgot  any  more  of  our  case  last  night.    Thompson  goes 
down  there  at  eleven  at  night,  and  the  windows  are  screen- 
ed.    What  does  he  do? — he  overhears  a  noise.     What 
noise  ?— -the  chopping  of  wood.    And  then  it  came  out 
that  Wilson  sometimes  burnt  wood  in  his  houses  and  there- 
fore he  was  chopping  wood  before  he  went  to  bed  for  the 
fire,  in  the  morning.  But  what  were  all  the  people  doing  in 
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the  house  ?  is  it  necessary  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  people  to 
assist  you  to  split  wood  ?  But  there  was  a  debate— a  kiiid 
discussion — a  discussion  which  may  be  considered,  and  so 
it  ought  to  be,  a  grave  discussion,  before  they  enter  on  this 
scheme.  But  the  party  left  Wilson^s  house  about  deven 
o^cIock — the  noise  ceased ;  they  returned  about  one— the 
noise  recommenced.  Where  had  they  been  during  this  in- 
terval P  the  occasion  was  urgent — ^they  wanted  arms— their 
brethren  of  Glasgow  were  waiting  for  them— they  were  to 
march  the  next  morning — active  operations  in  the  field  were 
to  be  undertaken  the  following  day.  Where,  then,  were 
those  individuals  who  left  Wilson's  house  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  ?  ask  Farey— Farey  was  seized  in 
his  father's  house— he  was  urged  out ;  and  you  will  see. 
Gentlemen^  from  the  manner  in  which  Farey  was  taken 
care  of— was  surrounded  by  these  men— you  will  by  and  by 
see  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  guarding  men  who  go  by 
compulsion,  from  that  observed  when  men  go  freely  and 
voluntarily.  Farey  was  placed  between  two  men,  and  three 
pikemen  before,  and  three  young  men  behind  him, — that 
looked  like  restraint ;  where  a  man  is  not  to  be  restrained, 
they  put  him  three  or  four  yards  in  the  rear.  Now,  Gen- 
tlemen, there  you  have  a  different  mode  of  applying  force, 
where  the  parties  really  mean  to  apply  force.  Farey  was 
their  man^  not  their  man  in  heart,  but  be  was  their  man  by 
force,  by  restraint,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  forced  along 
with  them  in  the  way  which  he  has  described.  What  do  they 
do  ?— at  the  first  house  they  go  to  they  procure  a  gun ;  the 
next  house  they  go  to,  they  want  a  man  from ;  the  old  man 
in  the  house,  I  think,  says,  *^  We  have  no  man  here — we  have 
only  our  own  family  i"  the  women  scream,  and  the  party  go 
on.  The  next  house  is  the  house  of  Alexander,  I  think,  and 
they  attack  both  the  fore  door  and  the  back  door ;  the 
people  are  armed,  and  they  do  not  stir,  and  the  man  says 
to  his  son,  *<  The  gun  is  charged,  you  had  better  give  it 
them.**— "  No,  I  will  not"—*'  You  had  better."  Then  they 
begin  to  break  the  windows,  and  fire  shots,  to  shew  they 
are  prepared ;  the  consec|uence  of  that  was,  that  yonng 
Alexander  handed  out  a  gun  to  them.    They  go  on ;  it 
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waa  a  matter  of  urgency ;  the  following  day  was  to  be  a 
graad  day.  They  go  on  from  house  to  house,  and  ran- 
■adc  five  or  six  houses.  Now,  I  pray  you.  Gentlemen,  tell 
me,  if  you  can — I  would  ask  in  point  of  fact  any  man,  and 
I  defy  the  wit  of  any  roan  to  tell  me — ^for  what  earthly  pur- 
pose these  arms  were  borrowed  in  the  way  and  under  the 
circumstances  that  they  were  that  night  Is  it,  in  point  of  fact, 
I  say,  Gentlemen,  within  the  scope  of  common  sense — and  a 
small  portion  only  will  be  requisite — a  very  small  portion—is 
it  within  the  compass  of  common  sense  for  any  man  to  devise 
a  reason  why  these  men  of  Strathaven  should  rob  the  house 
of  that  unfortunate  man  at  that  hour  of  the  night — ^to  seize 
the  fire-arms  in  the  manner  [  have  alluded  to  ?  They  then 
go  to  the  house  of  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Cochrane ; 
diey  tell  him  they  are  disappointed — they  expected  to  find 
sixteen  guns }  they  seize  one  from  him,  and  get  seven  pounds 
weight  of  gunpowder,  and  twelve  flints.  For  what  purpose 
were  those  procured  ?  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
upon  this  road  ?  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
have  a  grand  field  or  parade-day  in  Strathaven — ^was  that 
the  cause  ?  Is  it  possible  that  men  of  understanding  are  to 
be  guDed  by  such  observations  as  these  ? — ^it  is  not  possible. 

What  is  next  done  ?  They  return  about  one  o^clock  in 
the  morning.  What  do  they  do  ? — ^where  do  they  go  ? — 
They  go  to  Mr  Wilson^s  house,  and  ground  their  arms.  In 
point  of  fact  they  lodge  the  plunder  of  the  night  there. 
They  or  another  party  again  go  outp— for  there  are  two  par- 
lies you  recollect ;  another  party  go  out  and  perform  the 
same  operation.  Then  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  five 
or  six  men  are  going  into  the  back-door  of  Mr  WiIson''s,  with 
guns.  Where  is  Mr  Watson,  the  standard-bearer  of  this 
armed  band — ^this  loyal  band,  for  they  are  going  to  assist  the 
Eng  ?  Where  is  Mr  Watson  ? — ^waving  the  flag  at  the  door 
— ^ey  had  no  drum,  but  waving  a  flag  is  as  much  as  beat- 
ing a  drum.  He  was  waving  his  flag  at  the  door ;  well, 
but  then  he  went  in  finally,  and  they  all  came  out 

Let  us  stay  to  inquire  for  a  moment  what  this  flag  con- 
tains—on the  one  side,  **  the  Strathaven  Union,  1819" — 
then  this  union  had  subsisted  some  time  in  Strathaven,  or  it 
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Wfts  a  fSdse  date;  but  surely  loyal  mm  like  tfaeee  would  boI 
put  a  false  date  on  their  banner.  Is  it  not  tben  oertMn 
that  this  union)  composed  of  the  sort  of  materials  emittfd 
from  that  house  this  nu>ming,  had  eadsted  for  several  mcmtlia 
before  ?  Is  it  not  dear,  from  the  insoription,  ^  Strath* 
aven  Union,  1819^  that  thdr  hearts  were  willing ;  they 
waited  the  occasion,  and  the  occasion,  unfortunately  fior  that 
unfortunate  man,  occurred  on  the  5th  of  April.  <^  Soot- 
land  free  or  a  desarti^  I  seek  not  to  inquire  into  the  feel- 
mgs  or-  politics  of  any  man*— to  me  they  are  totally  imma^ 
lerifl],  as  they  are  to  you ;  but  I  ask  you,  Gentlem^, 
what  oc»struction  you  will  put  upon  that  motto?  What 
oonstrucdon  you,  utting  under  the  sanction  and  oUigia^ 
tion  of  an  oath  to  administer  the  law  according  to  the  &Gts 
of  the  case^  will  feel  disposed  to  put  upon  that  motto  ? 
Will  you  consider  that  tj^at  means  any  thing  about  vales 
and  hills  and  verdure,  and  ships  and  navigation  and  oonw 
meroe  ?  If  you  do,  I  only  say  that  I  differ  with  you ;  but 
th^  is  no  matter — you  may,  notwithstanding,  be  right^ 
but  I  appeal  t/o  you,  whether  you  can  understand  that  in 
aQy  other  way>  than  that  construction  which  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  language  of  that  document,  and  that  document 
alone, 

.  Well,  Grentlemen,  they  march  out  firom  Strathaven.  What 
0p  they  do  then  p  One  or  two  of  them  are  still  unarmed ; 
and  therefore  it  is  material,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  expedition,  to  seize  another  gun  if  they 
can.  They  attempted  Gavin  Cooper's,  a  sturdy  old  Scotch- 
num.  He  said,  **  I  will  i^ot  do  it.""  They  then  clapped 
their  muskets  to  his  breast,  and  astounded  his  man  and  maid, 
but  he  stuck  to  it,  and  at  last  they  struck  off;  that  maj  be 
an  argument  against  their  being  traitors,  because  they  were 
cowards— but  they  went  away  without  effecting  their  pur- 
pose.    This  was  after  they  left  Strathaven. 

Then  it  is  said  they  iparched  eight  or  ten  miles  on  the 
road— -but  then  nobody  knows*  There  is  no  evidence  what 
became  of  him  afterwards ;  but  we  will  take  it  in  the  most 
fiivourable  way  for  the  argument  of  the  other  side.  At  Kil- 
bride they  separated.  Did  they  so  ?  Is  there  no  reason 
for  their  separating  P  Gentlemen,  when  you  and  when  other 
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men  oome  into  a  court  of  justice,  it  is  not  expected  you  should 
leare  yottr  common  sense  at  the  door.  Waa  it  not  clear^ 
from  the  information  they  had  on  the  road,  that  all  was  quiel 
and  tranquil,  at  this  {dace,  and  that  the  new^  they  had  re^ 
oeiTed  thte  night  before  was  incorrect ;  and  therefore  these 
fifteen  men  could  not  expect  to  come  here,  and  do  any  thing 
against  the  military,  or  the  peaceful  part  of  Glasgow  ?  Is  k 
not  clear  that  something  or  other  came  across  their  minds^ 
which  rendered  their  further  prosecuting  that  expeditibn 
preposterous,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  ? 

Now,  Crentlemen,  I  pray  you,  was  there  an  insurrection, 
accompanied  by  force  ?  Does  the  seizing  of  guns— does  the 
•marching  out  from  this  place,  with  a  banner,  under  these 
circumstances— do  all  these  circumstances  shew  an  insurreo- 
tion,  or  do  they  not  ?  If  they  do,  about  which  I  shall  not 
waste  a  single  observation  to  you,  for  what  purpose  was  it, 
in  the  language  of  Mr  Justice  Foster — in  the  language  of 
Lord  Hales  --in  the  language  of  every  learned  Judge  who 
has  tried  and  discussed  questions  of  this  sort,  guo  animoy 
with  what  intention — with  what  design— for  what  purpose, 
did  these  unfortunate,  deluded  men  march  from  Strathaven  ? 
Waa  it  for  any  private  object  of  their  own  ?  Was  it  to 
av&ige  or  vindicate  any  pnvate  quarrel  i  Was  it  to  do  any 
insulated  act  ?  No — none  has  been  pointed  at  in  evidence^ 
and  none  but  that  to  which  I  havb  adverted  has  been  sug- 
gested on  the  other  side ;  because,  surely  to  tell  you  that  this 
man  might  be  marching  out  to  assbt  government,  is  too  idl^— 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  Gentleman  on  the  other  side-— 
he  must  make  the  best  of  bad  materials ;  but  it  is  too  pre* 
posterous,  too  absurd,  for  one  moment  to  indulge  in  any  hy« 
pothesis  of  that  kind ;  then,  if  they  went  out  for  a  general 
purpose,  I  say,  in  point  of  law,  by  all  these  authorities,  it 
waa  a  levying  of  war. 

Then  the  next  quesdon  is^  if  I  have  succeeded  in  oon- 
vincing  you,  and  if  I  have  not,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  itp— - 
but  if  I  have  succeeded  in  stating  correctly  the  evidence 
before  you,  in  my  judgment  it  must  appear  there  was  a  rising 
and  insurrection,  and  that  for  a  general  purpose,  and  that 
there  was  a  levying  of  war  in  some  persons«-4hen  was  that 
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unhappy  man  at  the  bar  implicated,  involved  in  that  pnK. 
ceeding  or  not  ?     Gentlemen,  I  admit,  if  it  shall  be  made 
out  clearly  to  your  satisfaction  that  that  man  was  acdog 
under  the  influence  of  force — ^if  what  he  did  at  that  time 
was  the  result  of  personal  terror-*4i  well-founded  persomd 
terror,  or  apprehension  for  his  personal  safety — if,  m  pomt 
of  fact,  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  that  apprehension 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  line  of  march  from 
Strathaven  to  Kilbride,  at  which  place  he  appeared  to 
be ;  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  that  fear  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  time ;  and  if  that  was  the  first 
and  the  earliest  opportunity  he  had  of  making  his  escape 
from  that  force,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  as  early  as  he 
couldy  I  admit  distinctly  and  unequivocally  that  that  is  an  aiii> 
swer  to  this  charge ;  and  that  I  may  not  mislead  either  yoa  or 
myself  on  that  subject,  I  shall  cite  a  short  paragraph  from 
Foster's  Book  to  that  extent— it  is  in  page  216.    It  is  thus 
stated :    <^  The  joining  with  rebels  is  an  act  of  rebellioD,  or 
with  enemies  in  acts  of  hostility,  will  make  a  man  a  tmtar  m 
the  one  case  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  in  the  other, 
within  that  of  adhering  to  the  Kings's  enemies ;  but  if  this  be 
done  for  fear  of  death,  and  while  the  party  is  under  actual 
force,  and  he  take  the  first  opportunity  that  offereth  to  make 
his  escape,  this  fear  and  compulmon  will  excuse  him.    It  is, 
however,  incumbent  on  the  party  who  maketh  fear  and  com- 
pulsion his  defence,  to  shew  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
and  Jury  that  the  compulsion  continued  during  all  the  time 
he  staid  with  the  rebels,  or  enemies.  I  will  not  say,^  he  says, 
^*  that  he  is  obliged  to  account  for  every  day,  week,  or  month 
*-that  perhaps  would  be  impossible ;  and,  therefore,  if  an 
original  force  be  proved,  and  the  prisoner  can  shew  that  he 
in  earnest  attempted  to  escape,  and  was  prevented,  or  that 
he  did  get  off,  and  was  forced  back,  or  that  he  was  narrow- 
ly watched,  and  all  passes  guarded,  or  from  other  drcum- 
stances,  which  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  precision,  but 
which,  when  proved,  ought  to  weigh  with  a  jury,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  would  have  been  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  continued  amongst  them  agsunst  bis  wiD, 
though  not  constantly  under  an  actual  force  or  fear  of  imme- 
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diate  death,  these  circumstances,  and  others  of  the  like  ten- 
dency, proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  and  Juiy,  will 
be  suffident  to  excuse  him.'** 

Gentlemen,  the  Learned  Counsel  referred  to  a  case  in  the 
early  part  of  that  book,  called  Mr  Growther^s  case,  which 
does  not  warrant  any  argument  upon  the  present  occasion. 
That  was  the  case  of  a  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who 
joined  the  rebels,  and  continued  with  them  several  months, 
and  it  was  contended  that  he  was  under  restraint,  and  some 
evidence  was  given  of  the  sort  of  obligation  which  subsisted 
in  this  country  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  tenantry  fol- 
lowing their  lords,  and  he  argued  that  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  an  iodictment,  but  he  failed  in  that.  The  passage  I  have 
read  is  that  on  which  you  are  to  form  your  judgment. 

Then  let  us  see  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  applied 
to  Wilson.  Wilson^s  house  appears  to  have  been  the  ren* 
dezvous  of  all  these -parties— -the  meetings  take  place  at  his 
house ;  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  message  from  Glasgow 
is  sent— he  is  the  person,  in  point  of  fact,  at  whose  house  all 
the  consultations  and  deliberations  of  the  preceding  night 
take  place,  and  which  terminated  in  those  nocturnal  disorders 
and  seizures  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, if  I  may  venture  to  judge  of  you  by  myself,  I  should 
think  it  surprising  if  ten  or  twelve  traitors  should  come  into 
my  house,  and  begin  to  make  it  the  head*quarters,  the  place 
in  which  they  were  to  consult  and  deliberate  on  their  trea^ 
sons  ;  that  they  should  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  return  in  the  morning  with  arms ;  that  they  should,  on 
the  following  day,  march  out  from  my  house,  I  being  a 
loyal  subject,  with  colours  flying,  armed  as  these  men  were 
armed.  I  appeal  to  yoiu:  knowledge  of  life — I  appeal 
to  your  understandings,  whether  a  supposition  of  that  sort 
is  not  so  monstrous,  so  preposterous,  as  to  be  altogether  un- 
worthy of  belief.  Is  it,  I  pray  you,  within  the  scope  of 
human  probability  ?  Is  it  a  thmg  which  is  likely  to  have 
happened,  and  I  ask  you  what  you  would  have  thought  of 
it?  Would  not  you  have  sent  for  the  civil  power?  Would 
not  you  have  reasoned  with  them,  and  have  said,  ^'  Why, 
on  what  ground  of  impudence  and  audacity  have  you  dared 
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to  come  her^  to  make  my  house  a  den  of  thieves,  when  you 
know  I  am  a  loyal  man  f  You  know  you  are  prepazuig  6k 
.  acts  of  treason  and  revenge;  therefore  go  to  your  proper 
associates,  men  who  are  mixed  with  you  in  the  entezpiise.^ 
Would  not  that  have  been  the  language  of  loyalty  ?  Was 
that  the  language  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  Was  that  the 
language,  would  that  have  been  the  language  of  a  loyal  man  ? 
If  it  would,  did  Mr  Wilson  adopt  it  ?  Was  that  his  oHidiict 
or  his  argument  ? — If  it  was  not,  what  then  ? — As  Mr  Wil- 
son, if  a  loyal  man,  would  have  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that,  and  that  he  would,  no  two  men  would 
differ  in  opinion,  what  is  the  legitimate  and  fmr  inference 
from  a  line  of  procedure  like  that  adopted  by  this  man  P 

That  is  not  all — you  have  the  evidence  of  several  indivi- 
duals who  were  in  the  house  the  night  before.    You  have 
the  evidence  of  several  men,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  throw 
imputations  upon  these  men ;  but  I  think,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  gave  their  testimony ;  from  the  shyness  which 
some  of  them  exhibited,  that  at  least  you  have  not  got  more 
than  is  true  from  them.  I  think  they  have  not  exaggerated, 
or  set  down  aught  in  ni^lice  agiunst  Wilson.     You  have  it 
in  evidence  from  Shearer,  from  Steele,  and  from  several  in- 
dividuals who  were  in  the  house  the  night  before,  when  these 
matters  were  discussed ;  and  one  man  was  obliged  to  rua 
away,  because  he  would  not  join  them,  to  avoid  being  run 
through  with  a  pike.  I  ask  you  what  Wilson  thought  then. 
It  appears  the  house  was  filled  with  a  congregation  of  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  night ;  five  or  six  men  were  seen  go- 
ing, in  the  morning,  in  at  his  back-door,  which  is  entered  by  a 
ladder  from  the  church-yard,  a  place,  therefore,  of  secret  ap- 
proach—still treating  tUs  house  as  the  head-quarters,  as  the 
house  of  the  individual  to  take  the  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion, or  it  was  nothing  at  all.   Then  they  march  out    Does 
Wilson  march  out  under  force  ?  Does  he  march  out  manaded 
or  guarded,  as  the  other  man  Mr  Farey  was  ?     How  does 
he  march  out  f  I  think  if  I  have  company  at  my  house,  and 
I  am  the  last  person,  instead  of  marching  out  five  or  six  yai:ds 
after  them,  I  may  shut  the  door,  and  say,  I  do  not  like  this ; 

these  fellows  have  forced  me  as  far  as  this,  but  I  do  not  like 
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it.  Would  not  yOQ  hiiTe  done  it,  or  would  yoa  have  gone  at 
all  ?  I  think  not.  Why  hide  the  sword  in  his  hand  ?  All  of 
them  say  he  had  a  sword ;  one  man  found  the  point  sharp. 
'<  He  had  it  here^""  be  said ;  <<  he^ly  saw  the  handle.''  It 
is  not  likely  the  handle  should  be  there,  and  the  rest  at  home; 
a  sword  may  be  as  good  with  a  wooden  hilt  as  with  a  basket 
one,  or  any  other.  How  did  he  march  out  P  He  marched 
out,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,--*stated  by  the  Glasgow  hawker, 
BowDie ;  he  admits  he  marched  out  the  last  in  the  rear—* 
some  say  two  or  three  yards,  but  uniformly  they  state  WiL 
soa  was  the  last  man  of  the  detachment,  and  marched  out 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  in  the  manner  I  hare  stated.  Is 
that  marching  out  because  I  am  compelled  to  march  ?  What 
was  ehe  compulsion  on  his  mind  ?  Where  was  it  ?  We  will 
o0»e  to  it  by  and  by,  and  then  ycm  will  see  what  a  notable 
thing  it  was.  But  what  is  the  evidence  ol  Mrs  Hamilton, 
upMi  whose  veracity  repeated  attempts  were  made  lastn^ht 
without  success  ?  and  my  Learned  Friend  having  recihaited 
himself  again,  attacked  it  this  morning,  till  he  exhausted  the 
subject ;  and  then,  in  pcint  of  fact,  he  says,  she  is  the  sister 
of  one  of  these  men.  What  then  P  Is  there  any  imputation 
on  her  character  or  credit  P  You  have  that  advantage,  which 
is  a  moet  valuable  part  of  the  constitution  of  which  you  are 
a  part,  namely,  .of  seeing  the  witil^sses  before  you ;  of  see* 
iog  their  demeanour,  and  of  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  the  witnesses  tell  you  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  You  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  what  that  woman  said.  You  heard 
how  she  was  cross-examined.  Was  there  an  imputation  at* 
tempted  on  her  character  ?  The  poor  woman  had  heard  that 
an  attempt  was  meditated  upon  her  character,  and  she,  with 
that  honest  simplicity  which  belongs  to  truth  and  integrity, 
was  induced  to  bring  two  certificates.  Is  that  an  objection 
to  her  P  Certainly  not.  But  what  attempt  has  been  made  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  that  female  ?  She  had  a  brother 
implicated ;  where  is  the  evidence  of  that  ?  We  have  the 
gratuitous  assertion  of  the  other  side  that  she  has  a  brother 
who  has  left  the  country.  I  take  my  Learned  Friend'*s  assertion 
for  any  thing  out  of  Court,  but  for  nothmg  in  Court.  What 
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does  that  woman  say  to  you,  GentlemcD  P  and  if  you  beliere 
her.  evidence,  and  that  you  can  disbelieve  it,  I  cannot  enter- 
tain the  slightest  apprehenaon— What  does  she  say  ?  She 
was  in  the  house  on  the  morning  of  this  presumed  force  and 
restraint ;  she  was  there  among  a  party  of  individuals  con- 
gregated for  this  expedition ;  she  saw  several  persons  she 
did  not  know ;  and  she  did  that  which  is  natural  to  female 
curiosity,  br  any  curiosity.  She  says,  *^  Well,  James,  what ! 
are  you  going  upon  this  expedition  ?*"  <<  Yes.""  Is  that  the 
language  of  fear  ?— -is  that  the  language  of  force  ? — ^is  not 
that,  in  pomt  of  fiict,  the  language  of  a  man  who  was  stand- 
ing there  as  the  head  of,  I  do  not  .know  what  to  call  them, 
but  incipient  traitors  ?— traitors  they  were  at  that  time,  be- 
cause at  that  time  if  they  had  ceased,  in  point  of  fact,  at 
that  moment  they  were  all  traitors  by  the  act  of  the  prece- 
ding night.  But  was  not  he  set  there,  and  what  does  he  say  ? 
The  arms  they  got  during  the  night  were  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint  by  many  of  them ;  they  complained  of  their  arms; 
and  what  does  this  man  say,  who  was  averse  to  Treason  ? 
who  was  forced  out,  according  to  the  other  side  ?  He  said, 
<'  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  ought  not  to  have  any  arms ;  arms ! 
what!  to  subvert  government  and  the  constitution?  No— 
you  may  get  arms,  in  your  progress— you  may  get  two  mus- 
kets at  Scott'^s,  one  at  Park-head,  one  at  Hock,  and  at  such 
a  place— you  may  get  a  gun  at  Mr  CooperY"^  They  at- 
tempted to  do  that  Now,  I  pray  you  again,  ask  yourselves, 
turn  yourselves  into  yourselves,  and  ask  your  own  minds 
whether  a  man,  who  was  about  to  be  forced  out  on  a  subject 
of  this  sort,  would  have  used  that  language  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  ? 

Well,  what  does  he  do  ? — be  marches  up  the  village  along 
with  these  persons,  still  preserving  his  situation  iix  the  rear. 
Does  he  just  see  them  out  of  the  town  ? — no ;  he  is  found 
at  Kilbride,  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  goes  to  the  house  of  a  person  carrying  on  the  same 
trade,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  Now,  I  beseech  you, 
attend  to  the  language  and  conduct  of  this  man  at  that 
time ;  and  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  language 
and  conduct  of  this  man  at  that  time  shewed  that  be  had 
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been  acting  under  the  influence  of  permanent  and  durable 
force  from  the  time  of  leaving  his  house  till  that  time^  I  ask 
yoDy  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  right,  and  honest,  and  ho- 
nourable, to  acquit  him  at  once.  He  goes  in — he  says  no- 
thing. I  throw  no  imputations  on  that  man ;  I  could  make 
strong  observations  on  him— I  could  make  observations  on 
the  evidence  of  Thompson,  which  would  affect  to  a  certain 
extent  his  moral  character ;  but  I  abstain  from  doing  it 
What  did  he  say  when  he  went  in  ? — ^nothing  at  all ;  he 
asked  for  a  pipe ;  the  man  sent  out  his  daughter  for  a  loaf^ 
and  then  he  went  himself  for  tea.  <<  During  this  time,  did 
any  conversation  take  place  ? — None  at  all ;  we  talked  about 
ctockings,  and  new-invented  stockings,  pantaloons,  and 
breeches,  but  not  a  word  about  the  party  that  passed,  ex- 
cept that  he  asked  after  the  sons  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Fleming,  were  they  there ;  having  got  an  answer  to  that,  his 
cariosity  was  gratified,  and  he  ceased  all  further  interroga- 
tions.'' I  do  not  know  how  it  is ;  but  if  I  had  seen  a  party 
of  that  sort,  and  seen  an  old  friend  belonging  to  it,  I  should 
have  put  some  questions  on  the  subject ;  but  none  were  put. 
Now,  see  how  that  stands ; — after  he  got  his  tea,  Thompson 
set  him  up  the  lane^  or  along  the  road,  for  a  certain  space 
— ^bout  a  mile,  he  said.  In  going  out  of  the  houses  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  said,  **  Now,  mind,  if  I  should  be  called 
to  account  for  this,  you  can  be  a  witness  that  I  was  upon 
business  here."  Now,  if  he  stated  to  us  all  that  took  place 
before,  the  only  business  was  smoking,  eating  a  roll,  and 
taking  tea— -there  was  no  other  business  he  went  through ; 
you  cannot  call  the  talking  about  the  hose  business,  because 
he  was  there  by  accident.  What  did  Thompson  say  in  re- 
plj  to  that  ? — <^  I  can  say  that  you  were  here,""  negativing  his 
being  there  upon  business.  <*  If  any  thing  happens  where- ' 
by  I  should  be  called  to  an  account,  you  will  be  a  witness 
to  prove  that  I  was  upon  business  here."—"  I  can  be  a  wit- 
ness that  you  were  here.^  And  he  certainly  was  as  good  as 
hia  word ;  because,  at  least,  he  proved  yesterday  that  he 
was  not  there  upon  business.  Now,  Gentlemen,  that  was  a 
species  of  dilemma  in  which  my  Learned  Friend  felt  himself 
placed  by  that  sort  of  evidence.   He  argued  in  this  way : — 
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says  he^  these  were  friends,  and  acquaintances^  and  odgh- 
boars ;  he  did  not  like  to  say  a  word  about  it,  and  it  was 
very  unnatural  that  he  should.    Mark  what  he  said  to  that 
hawker> — **  Why}  James,  this  is  a  bad  business."— <^  Ay,'' 
says  he,  **  it  is ;  but  I  will  get  away  as  fast  as  I  can."    He 
did  not  say  a  word  of  that  at  Thompson's.    Why  did  he 
turn  oiFat  Thompson's,  if  that  was  not  the  first  opportoni- 
ty  for  him  to  escape^  because  they  had  encountered  people 
on  the  road  ?  It  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  when 
they  arrived  at  Kilbride^  that  their  expectations  at  Gla^w 
were  at  an  end — that  the  foundation  of  that  pinnacle  of  gloi; 
which  they  anticipated  was  sapped  and  taken  from  under 
diem  ;  and  therefore  it  was  wise  for  them  to  take  the  hint  and 
march  off.  What  is  that  all  to  prove,  but  the  intention  with 
which  he  went  out  ?  You  have  it  in  evidence  that  he  had  a 
sword,  which  he  sharpened  by  cutting  the  point  a  day  or  two 
days  before;  and  you  have,  moreover,  evidence  as  to  whether 
this  man's  feelings  and  principles  were  of  that  loyal  nature 
and  description  which  the  other  side  would  have  yon  be- 
lievew  What  is  the  case  of  Mrs  Hamilton  the  night  before, 
when  she  said,  <<  You  are  an  old  reformer— what  do  yon  say 
to  these  things  ?" — that  was  Monday  night  she  was  allading 
to.     Was  it  the  first  time  this  had  been  broached  in  mind 
or  contemplation  ?  <<  What  do  you,  an  old  reformer,  say  to 
these  things  .?^  What  did  he  say  ?— "  Why,"  says  he,  "I  hope 
they  will  win  it"    Win  what  ?  when  you  talk  of  winning, 
you  play  for  something— there  must  be  some  stake ;  when 
I  talk  of  a  contest,  there  most  be  some  contest^  or  emola- 
tion,  or  it  would  be  idle.— <<  Where  so  many  lives  will  be  lost'' 
What  does  he  say  ?"-<<  They  cannot  be  lost  in  a  better 
cause."    That  was  the  cause  which  they  expected  to  win. 
Then  it  was  a  cause  in  which  he  thought  life  and  death 
might  be  at  issue    in  which  he  thought  there  was  to  be  a 
warlike  competition— a  warlike  force, — something  which 
might  entail  upon  the  parties  certain  death  and  destruction. 
That,  Gentlemen,  is  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown; 
and  I  ask  you,  whether,  as  it  stands,  you  can  have  any 
doubts  with  respect,  in  point  of  fact,  to  all  these  circum- 
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staocGiy  necessary  to  constitute  this  offence  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  at  tfie  bar. 

Four  witnesses,  I  think,  are  called  before  you  to-day. 
The  first  witness  is  a  female,  I  think,  of  the  name  of  Ha- 
milton, Jane  Semplej  wife  of  John  Hamilton.  Now^  Gen- 
tlemen, she  was  called  to  prove  these  facts,  the  effect  of 
which  you  will  have  to  judge  of,  that  she  was  at  Strathaven 
on  the  Monday ;  that  she  went  from  Strathaven  to  a  place 
called  Prior-Hall ;  that  she  went  about  twelve  o'clock,  in  com- 
pany with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  that  they  went  to  Prior- 
Hall;  that  he  staid  there  till  towards  evening;  and  that  Prior- 
Hall  is  four  or  five  miles  from  Three  Stones,  where^  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday  evening,  there  was  a  meeting.  For 
what  purpose  was  that  ? — To  shew  that  it  was  improbable 
that  he  was  at  the  meeting  at  Three  Stones  ?  But  that  meet* 
ing  took  place  on  Tuesday  night,  I  think ;  but  no  matter  for 
that  I  do  not  say  Wilson  was  at  Three  Stones— it  is  immate- 
rial to  me  that  he  should  be  there-*there  is  no  part  of  my  ar- 
gument which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  there. 
The  moment  you  connect  Wilson  with  Stevenson  and  Ro- 
bertson, the  other  man  at  that  meeting,  that  moment  you 
make  the  declaration,  and  the  acts  of  these  men  in  his  ab- 
sence, good  evidence,  provided  they  have  for  their  object 
the  fulfilling  of  that  common  view  and  purpose  ascribed  by 
this  indictment.  Therefore^  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  meeting 
of  Three  Stones  was  an  act  in  which  Wilson  was  implicated, 
and  for  the  proceedings  at  which  he  is  equally  answerable.  I 
only  mention  this  to  shew  that  they  knew  of  the  proceedings 
at  Glasgow,  and  that  it  was  important  to  get  arms.  There 
was  a  proposition  made  to  borrow  arms.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  means ;  it  may  mean  what  was  done  in  the  coun- 
try I  come  from ;  it  is  very  like  plundering  or  robbing  for 
arms ;  but  you  know  best,  whether  seizing  a  gun,  and  for- 
cing a  man,  is  the  way  loans  are  effected  in  this  country. 
A  man  may  break  open  your  stable-door,  and  take  your 
horse  away,  and  never  let  you  hear  any  more  about  him  or 
your  horse^ — ^that  is  the  way  they  purpose  to  borrow  arms. 

The  next  witness  is  Mrs  Bell.  Gentlemen,  I  forbear  to 
make  many  comments  upon  her  evidence.     You  saw  the 
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mode  in  which  she  gave  her  testimony,  and  I  think  you 
would  make  an  observation  which  I  made  to  myself,  that  no 
human  being  could  believe  what  she  was  saying.  She  is  the 
sister  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  she  says  that  her  hns* 
band  is  the  person  to  whom  she  made  repeated  observatioiis 
during  that  night.    Why  was  not  he  called  to-day?  We 
have  been  twitted  for  not  calling  Mrs  Young,  because  she 
was  present  at  a  conversation  with  Mrs  Hamilton.    Thej 
knew  that,  and  why  did  they  not  call  Mrs  Young?  if  Mn 
Young  could  have  given  any  evidence  on  the  occasion,  she 
was  as  free  to  be  called  by  them  as  by  us— why  did  not  they 
call  her  ?  that  is  an  observation  made  so  often,  it  is  almost 
worn  out  and  cast  off.    But  why  did  not  they  call  Mrs  Bell, 
since  a  great  portion  of  the  Learned  CounsePs  address,  last 
night  and  to-day^  was  occupied  in  complaining  of  the  &• 
ficulty  he  had  of  getting  witnesses  to  the  fact  ?  for  he  as- 
serted they  had  all  run  away  and  absconded,  and  that  he 
could  not  get  a  single  man  of  that  body  of  pikemen  and  gun- 
men at  the  house  of  Wilson  to  come  before  you  to-day.  He 
felt  it  would  be  important  to  support  the  evidence  of  the 
sister — he  felt  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  sustain  that 
part  of  the  case,  which  was  the  only  part  that  bore  on  the 
question  at  issue;  they  had  the  control  of  the  witness;  be 
would  not  be  an  unwilling  witness ;  why  was  not  he  put  in 
the  box  to  sustain  the  evidence  of  the  sister  P  why  was  not 
he  called  to  prove  the  facts  of  that  eventful  night  ?  where  b 
the  daughter  of  this  woman  P — Oh,  I  do  not  like  to  bring 
the  daughter. 

Lord  Preddent'^It  was  the  daughter  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.^Whj  did  not  they  bring  thedaugh- 
ter  of  Mrs  Bell  ?  If  the  sister  is  a  good  witness^  or  if  th^ 
thought  she  was  liable  to  some  observation,  why  not  get  rid 
of  that  observation,  or  reduce  it  and  weaken  it  by  producing 
as  many  witnesses  as  they  could  to  that  fact  ?  That  woman 
talks  of  threatcnings,  and  swearings,  and  cursings,  of  the 
most  dreadful  and  destructive  kind ;  she  tells  you  she  heard 
these  things,  and  that  her  brother,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
turmoil  and  these  imprecations,  went  to  bed.  Well,  but  be 
could  not  get  out  during  the  night*-no,  the  house  was  sar- 
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nmnded.  She  got  out  Why  did  not  she^  if  this  msn  was 
placed  in  such  jeopardy,  and  threatened  with  death  and  de- 
struction if  he  did  not  join  them,«^why  did  not  she  go  to 
the  Captain  ?  She  mentioned,  that  no  constable  came  to 
ibm  assistanoe,  because  they  made  no  complaint  to  any 
body.  Was  a  man  to  come  in  and  say,  do  you  want  any 
help  ?.-!  am  a  constable.  She  made  no  complaint— she  was 
out. 

But  there  is  another  fact  in  this  case,  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  gives  the  most  damning  answer  to  ihe  evi<* 
doiceof  this  woman.  Wilson  himself  was  out  that  night- 
Wilson  himself,  by  the  evidence  of  that  hawker,  Rownie, 
was  out  at  ten  o'clock.  Where  was  he  ?•— Why,  he  went  to 
his  house.  He  told  you  he  heard  him  call.  Then,  Oen- 
tlemen,  was  Wilson  at  that  time,  in  point  of  fact,  at  liberQr  ? 
—was  he  his  own  master  ?  He  could  go  to  make  an  inquiiy 
of  this  man — what  did  he  go  to  inquire  of  Rownie  ? — ^It  is 
conceded  by  Rownie  that  it  was  to  ask  if  he  was  going  to 
Gla^ow  the  next  morning.  If  he  could  go  to  make  that 
inquiry^  was  it  not  equally  competent  for  him  to  take  him- 
idf  altc^ether  off,  and  out  of  the  way  ?  How  is  that  recon- 
dleable  with  these  oaths,  and  firings,  and  burnings,  and 
swearings,  which  that  old  woman  told  you  i  It  is  impossible 
to  place  any  reliance  on  that  story. 

What  is  the  next  person  ?  Rownie  himself  is  called ;  and 
that  is  all  the  evidence  of  actual  forces  which  is  merely 
what  took  place  the  night  before^  and  which  might  as  weO 
apply  to  any  other  person  as  Wilson,  because  nobody  men- 
tioned his  name,  and  it  might  apply  to  anybody  who  thought 
it  wiser  to  relinquish  the  proceeding  at  that  period.  Rownie 
weut  the  night  before,  and  he  found  Wilson  there ;  he  did 
not  go  in,  but  he  found  a  man  there^  who  said,  **  Come, 
corner  no  excuse  to-night ;  if  you  do  not  go»  I  will  shoot  you 
through  the  head."  Rownie  went  away.  Would  not  he 
have  gone  and  said,  Here  are  persons  round  Wilson'^s  houses 
and  they  are  going  on  a  traitorous  expedition ;  they  wish  to 
force  my  friend  Wilson ;  he  says  he  will  not  go,  and  they 
threaten  to  blow  his  brains  out—by  this  time,  perhaps,  he 
is  no  more.  Oh,  no !  after  that,  be  went  out,  and  was  in  the 
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room  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Peony*  This  witnest  states 
he  overheard  Wilson  call  np  stairs  to  himy  to  aaceitain 
whether  he  (Rownie)  was  going  to  Glai^w  the  next  mooH 
ing.  Then,  in  the  first  places  I  say  that  Wilson  might  have 
gone  away  at  that  time.  In  the  next  pboe,  I  submit  there 
is  something  singular  about  this  evidence.  Bovmie  stated 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Glasgow  twice  a^wecVi  the 
days  were  uncertain,  because  it  depended  on  the  exhaostion 
of  his  goodSj-— when  they  were  out,  he  resorted  here  to  re- 
plenish them ;  apd  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  at 
Glasgow  on  the  Monday— nay,  he  bad  not  been  there  lor 
ten  days  preceding.  How  does  that  square  with  the  for* 
mer  part  of  his  evidence  ?  It  is  no  matter ;  these  are  little 
matters — they  do  not  affect  the  evidence  in  the  cause. 

Recollect  the  evidence  of  John  Hamilton,  a  young  man 
of  most  decent  appearance^  the  derk  to  a  writer  at  Strath- 
aven^  who  stated,  that  he  resided  immediately  opposite  to 
Wilson's ;  and  also  told  youy— and  I  think  you  will  hardly 
be  prevailed  upon,  on  such  loose  and  dubious  testimony  as 
that  of  Rownicj  to  impose  on  that  young  man  the  imputfr- 
tion  of  wilful  and  corrupt  peijury — and  perjured  he  must 
be  if  that  evidence  is  not  correct.  What  is  the  evidence  P 
*^Tfaat  he  was  standing  opposite  Wilson's  door,  Wikon 
came  from  his  house,  went  into  Rownie's  passsge^  asked 
Rownie  if  he  was  going  to  Glasgow  the  next  day;  Rownie 
said  he  was  about  to  set  off  instantly.^^I  care  not  whether 
he  did  or  not.  What  did  Wilson  say  to  that?'**^  Then 
let  them  know  at  Glasgow  that  we  will  be  up  to-morrow 
morning,"  or,  «  we  will  be  with  than  in  good  time." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  let  us  not  be  led  away  by 
zeal,  or  declamation,  or  words*  Let  us  advert  to  the  evi- 
dence In  the  cause ;  and  let  us  consider,  that  we  have  all  of  us 
duties  here  to  perform.  Let  us  consider  what  the  meaning 
of  that  part  of  the  evidence  is.  It  is  conceded  by  Rownie 
himself,  that  an  inquiry  was  made  about  Gla^w.  Then,  are 
you  to  suppose  that  that  young  man  could  have  manofiio* 
tured  the  other  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  this 
cause  F-p-^you  must  be  of  that  opinion,  if  you  do  not  believe 
him.  I  have  the  young  man  in  my  eye  this  moment  ■  n  de- 
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cent,  reqsecUble  young  man— his  demeanour  was  so ;  he 
oottld  have  bo  purpose  to  come  here  and  commit  wilfal» 
Gormptf  and  abominable  pequry^  to  deprive  an  individual 
-^a  harmless  and  inoffensive  man,  as  far  as  he  is  concern- 
edy  of  his  existence. 

I  beg  pardon  for  occupying  so  much  time.    I  draw  to  a 
ooodnsion.  I  have  glanced  at  all  the  material  facts.  I  hope 
I  have  omitted  nothing.    I  have  not  intentionally  mia^star 
ted  or  over-charged  any  thbg.     I  have  stated  my  concep- 
tion of  the  law,  but  that  you  will  receive  from  the  Court. 
The  facts  are  before  you — ^those  facts  are  exclusively  in  your 
province  to  decide  on ;  and  it  is  on  those  &cts^  such  as  I 
state  them  to  be — it  is  upon  inferences,  not  to  be  drawn  by 
strained  argument,  but  from  the  evidence  in  the  case,  for  you 
to  say  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  gathering  of  power, 
in  the  language  of  some  of  the  Judges,  by  force^  or  an  in- 
surrection, in  the  language  of  others,  by  force,  for  a  gene- 
ral purpose ;  and  if  you  shall  be  of  that  opinion,  then, 
whether  or  not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  implicated  in 
that  transaction.  If  you  shall  be  of  an  opinion  in  the  affirm- 
ative^ that  there  was  an  insurrection  of  armed  men  for  a 
general  purpose,  and  tliat  this  unfortunate  individual  was 
(me  of  that  party,— your  verdict  then  must,  I  fear,  be  bitter 
to  this  unfortunate  man.     But,  Gentlemen,  you  bave^  it  is 
true»  a  duty  to  perform  to  tlie  prisoner,  but  you  have  one, 
also.  Gentlemen,  to  perform  to  your  country,— you  have 
one  10  perform  to  yourselves  and  to  your  posterity*    You 
are  acting  there  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath— you 
are  bound  by  that  oath  to  deliver  such  a  verdict  as  the  evi- 
dence shall  imperiously  call  for  at  your  hands.    If  there  be 
any  doubt— by  that  I  mean  such  an  honest  doubt  as  you 
can  reconcile  to  your  consciences  and  to  your  oaths-»the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt ;  but  i^  after 
duly  deliberating  upon  the  facts  of  this  case,  you  can  find 
no  room  or  hesitation  for  thinking  otherwise  than  that  that 
which  is  charged  in  this  indictment  has  been  truly  and  cor- 
rectly chargcd^-*-that  this  unfortunate  man  did,  in  an  evil 
hour,  lend  himself  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  sort  and  nature 
impi^ted  to  him  by  this  charge^ — ^you,  as  men  of  integrity-— 
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not  now  be  the  law  of  Treason  in  America,  (though  in  most 
respects,  retaining  our  common  law,)  because  they  have  no 
king,  and  a  different  form  of  government ;  and  Treas<m 
in  that  country  must  be  different  from  Treason  in  tins. 
Therefore,  you  must  take  the  law  of  Treason  from  nothing 
but  the  positive  and  statutory  law  of  the  land.  The  l^gis* 
lature  has  a  right  to  say  what  shall  be  Treason ;— it  has  sud 
what  is  Treason ;  and  Uiat  must  be  the  law  for  you  to  go  by. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  law  of  Treason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  declares,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  Treason  to  compass  and  imagine  the 
death  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King.  But  upon  that 
branch  of  the  statute  it  seems  not  very  necessary  for  us  at 
present. to  dwell,  as  this  case  does  not  rest  so  much  upon 
that  branch  as  upon  the  other,  which  declares  it  is  Treaaon 
'^  to  levy  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent 
to  the  enemies  of  the  King  in  his  realm,  ^ving  to  them  aid 
or  comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  pro- 
vably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condi- 
tion."^ But,  Grentlemen,  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  b  pro- 
per to  remark  to  you,  what,  indeed,  will  be  obvious  to  your- 
selves, that  dthough  the  first  Treason  of  compasung  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King  does  not  necessarily  by  any 
means  imply  the  other  Treason  of  levying  war,  inasmuch  m 
a  man  may  compass  and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King  by 
private  and  secret  means,  confined  to  his  own  breast,  by  a 
pistol  or  dagger,  distinct  from  levying  war,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  there  can  be  a  levying  of 
war  against  the  King  which  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
compassing  and  ima^ning  the  King^s  death;  because  no 
people  levy  war  without  hopes  of  success ;  and  if  war  is  le- 
vied against  the  King,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  the 
probable,  if  not  necessary,  danger  to  the  life  of  the  King,  if 
that  war  is  successful. 

Grentlemen,  that  is  the  general  law  of  Treason,  as  fixed  by 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.  But  in  the  36lh  year  of  die 
reign  of  our  late  Sovereign  George  the  Third,  a  supple- 
mentary statute  was  passed,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  some  de- 
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gree  enlarging  and  extending  the  statute  of  Edward  III., 
and  which  I  need  not  tell  70a  the  le^slature  of  Geoige  the 
Third  had  as  much  right  to  enact  as  the  legislature  before 
had  to  enact  the  old  one.  By  the  statute  of  86  Greoi^  IIL 
it  is  declared  to  be  Treason  not  mdj  to  levy  war,  but  if  a 
man  shall  compass  and  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to 
deprive  or  depose  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  from 
the  style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
this  realm ;  if  he  diall  compass  or  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
mtend  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
within  this  realm,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to 
^dumge  his  measures  and  counsels,  or  to  overawe  or  restrai* 
both  or  either  House  of  Parliament ; — ^tfaat  is  the  statute  of 
Geoige  III.,  not  only  declaring  the  actual  levying  war  to  be 
Treason,  but  the  compassing  or  imagining,  inventing,  de- 
viring,  or  intending  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  in  order, 
by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures 
and  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upo«, 
or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses  or  ^tfaer  House  qf 
Parliament ;  <<  Provided  always,^'  the  statute  says,  that,  as 
ia  the  case  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  King^s  deaths 
it  must  be  discovered  by  some  overt  act— *^  Provided  the 
person  shall  manifest  his  intention  by  publishing  any  print- 
ing or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed.^  He  is  not  to  be 
punished  for  the  intention  alone,  unless  he  manifests  it  by 
none  writing,  or  by  some  overt  act 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  to  you  on  what,  I  think,  has 
created  a  little  confusion  in  the  law  of  Treason,  which  is  the 
use  of  the  technical  wcnrds  *<  overt  act  and  deed.^  Now, 
Gentlemen,  an  overt  act  and  deed,  manifesting  an  intention 
to  commit  any  oi  these  species  of  Treason,  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  an  act  of  Treason  in  itself; — ^for  example,  suppose 
that  there  is  an  undoubted  scheme  proved  or  admitted  to 
raise  an  insurrection,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  for  a 
general  purpose.  There  can  be  nothing  more  innocent  in 
itself  in  the  world  than  the  ringing  a  bell,  the  firing  a  sky- 
rocket, the  beating  of  a  drum,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  but 
if  it  be  proved  at  the  same  time  that  any  of  these  were  to  be 
the  signals  of  the  insurrection,  then  these  acts,  perfectly  in- 
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noceDt  in  themselves,  if  done  by  a  person  who  was  aware  of 
the  object  of  them,  is  an  overt  act  of  Treason ;— that  is  to 
say,  it  is  an  overt  act,  intimating  the  treasonable  purpose 
the  man  has  in  view,  the  raising  an  insurrection,  and  giving  a 
mgnal  for  it.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Treason  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  King's  death,  nothing  can  be  more  inno- 
cent and  harmless  than  the  purchafing  pistols,  and  arms, 
and  powder,  and  so  forth, — ^it  is  done  every  day,  and  it  may 
be  perfectly  innocent  in  any  individual ;  but  if  you  once 
prove  a  conspiracy  on  his  part  for  compasnng  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King,  then  the  providing  arms  and  ammu- 
nition of  any  kind  for  that  purpose,  a  thing  perfecdy  inno- 
cent in  itself,  becomes  an  overt  act  of  Treason; — in  other 
words,  it  is  in  fact  a  drcumstance  manifesting  the  treasoaable 
purpose  of  his  mind. 

Now,  then.  Gentlemen,  that  being  the  kw  of  Treason 
with  regard  to  the  levying  of  war,  let  us  see  what  is  the  law 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  constitute  a  levying  of  war,— 
because  levying  war  is  a  wide  and  indefinite  word. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  authoriUes  have  been  read  to  you ; 
but  I  state  it  as  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land,  with  con- 
currence of  the  whole  Bench  beside  me,  that  in  order  to  con- 
stitute the  levying  of  war,  it  is  not  necessary  there  should  be 
battles — ^it  is  not  necessary  that  the  troops  should  be  in  re- 
gular battalions,  or  that  they  should  be  clothed  like  regular 
soldiers ;  if  that  were  the  case,  there  could  be  no  Treason 
under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  because  the  implements 
of  war  have  been  altered  since ;  we  must  have  persons  arm- 
ed cap-a-pee,  and  with  bows  and  arrows ;  therefore,  the  cir- 
cumstance  necessary  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  b  not 
that  there  shall  be  a  regular  trained  force— not  a  regular 
army ;  and  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  in  common 
sense,  I  am  sure  it  must  strike  you,  that  except  where  a 
foreign  enemy  invades  the  country,  war  never  can  be  levied 
in  that 'manner  in  the  commencement  of  an  insurrection;  if 
an  insurrection  is  to  be  raised,  they  must  provide  arms,  and 
they  must  get  them  in  the  best  way  they  can ;  they  will  be 
ill  disciplined  and  ill  arrayed  at  first,  but  as  the  insurrection 
gains  ground,  these  things  may  be  acquired,  and  discipline 
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leamt)—- like  to  our  unhappy  rebellion  in  1745, — ^how  did 
that  begin  with  that  poor  deluded  Prince  who  landed, 
at  the  head  of,  I  belieye,  not  many  more  men,  or  better 
anned  or  clothed,  than  you  have  at  this  meeting  at  Strath- 
aven  ?  When  he  landed  upon  the  coast,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  nobody  but  the  boatVcrew  who  landed  him,  and  some, 
fordgn  officers,  and  he  was  joined  by  a  few  half-naked 
Highlanders.    Now,  I  state  to  you  as  law,  and  you  will  see 
it  is  sense,  that  he  and  his  followers,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest— every  one  of  them  was  as  guilty  of  Treason  in  the 
act  of  first  joining  him,  as  they  were  at  the  last  hour.  I  ask, 
when  did  that  Treason  commence  ?— if  it  was  not  when 
he  first  reared  his  standard— -when  the  first  people  joined 
him  in  rebellion-— when  did  it  commence  ?   Was  it  when 
the  Camerons  joined  him  ?    Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
is  too  few  number — ^how  could  they  expect  to  overthrow 
the  Grovernment  of  Britdn — this  single  clan,  disarmed,  as 
they  were  ?— Was  it  when  they  marched  to  Fort- William  and 
tobk  it  ?     In  short,  what  is  a  treasonable  number,  as  the 
Counsel  for  the  Crown  very  properly  put  it  ? — what  is  the 
quantity  of  arms  persons  must  have  ?  the  ofience  is  not  in 
their  numbers,  not  in  their  force,  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  and  all  the  authorities,  it  is  in  the  object  and  purpose 
which  they  have  in  view.   If  they  rise  to  efiect  a  general  public 
purpose  by  force  and  numbers,  that  object  renders  the  rising 
Treason,  be  the  number  great  or  small.  And,  indeed.  Gen- 
tlemen, how  is  an  insurrection  to  be  raised  ? — how  is  a  regu- 
lar army  to  be  got  together,  but  by  the  march  of  small  num- 
bers to  the  place  of  rendezvous  ?     How  are  people  to  raise 
an  insurrection  ? — A  great  tpwn  may  turn  out  in  great  num- 
bers, but  if  people  in  the  country  are  to  rise,  how  is  it  to  be 
effectuated,  but  by  each  parish  arming  its  inhabitants,  and 
marching  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  ?  and  then,  as  they  all 
assemble,  that  is  admitted  to  be  Treason.  But  is  it  less  Trea- 
son when  they  march  with  the  same  purpose  ?  I-  lay  down,  as 
the  undoubted  law  of  the  land,  that  the  smallest  body  which 
rises  in  arms  to  effectuate  a  general  purpose  (they  may  have 
more  or  less  hopes  of  success  arising  out  of  their  number)  is 
treasonable,  and  constitutes  a  levying  of  war. 
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GentlemeOf  that  being  the  law  of  the  land-^that  it  mast  be 
a  public  general  porpo8e--*let  me  state  to  yon,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  illustration^  and  of  rescuing  the  law  of  the  knd  from 
what  was  supposed^  I  think,  by  the  Counsel  for  the  prison- 
er»  to  be  rather  a  hard  and  inexplicable  part  of  it— ^at  it 
is  said  that  even  a  general  purpose  of  throwing  down  oil  in- 
closures  is  Treason — ^it  was  admitted  by  the  G)unsel  for  the 
prisoner  that  that  was  the  law  of  the  land;  but  it  was  stud 
that  is  a  strange  case,  and  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  though 
he  stated  it  to  be  the  law,  did  not  explain  it ;  but  it  is  not 
a  strange  case,  it  is  founded  on  the  clearest  and  most  on-* 
disputed  principle  of  law:  Take  the  simple  case  of  in- 
closures— has  not  every  man,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  a  right 
to  inclose  bis  grounds  as  he  pleases,  or  to  inclose  such  com- 
mons as  he  is  entitled  to  inclose,  either  by  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session  here,  or  by  the  decision  of  the  Parliament 
in  England  ? — he  is  entitled  to  do  it  by  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  therefore  a  rising  to  prevent  that  is  a  usurpation  of  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  ;  and  the  same  with  r^ard  to 
the  chapels  or  churches.  By  the  law  of  the  land,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  worship  God  under  his  own  fig.tree^  in 
peace  and  quiet,  according  to  the  forms  of  his  own  religion ; 
and  therefore,  if  a  person  undertakes  to  pull  down  all  chapels 
of  a  particular  sect,  he  is  usurping  the  authority  of  the  King 
and  his  government,  and  the  legislature  of  the  land,  which 
alone  can  control  the  liberty  of  conscience,  or  lay  any  re- 
straint on  it,  if  any  restraint  ought  to  be  put  upon  it  at  all ; 
therefore,  any  persons  who  take  the  law  into  their  hands, 
and  pull  down  these  places,  are  guilty  of  levying  war  against 
the  King;  because  they  are  usurping  the  public  authority  of 
the  land ;  and  it  is  not  a  strange  case  in  the  smallest  d^ree, 
that  it  should  be  Treason  to  level  all  inclosures,  because  it 
is  flying  in  the  face  of  the  legislative  authority,  and  usurp- 
ing that  authority  that  is  vested  in  the  legislature  alone. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  now  stated  to  you  all  that  is 
necessary  upon  the  general  law  of  Treason,  and  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be,  how  that  law  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent case  ? 
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Now,  Grentlemen,  it  was  well  stated  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
prisoner^  that  in  most  cases  of  Treason,  juries  have  always 
had  a  proof  by  witnesses  of  some  great  conspiracy  going  on, 
more  or  less  extensive,  upon  the  part  of  the  person  accused, 
to  be  proved  by  persons  present  at  it,  or  by  writings  of  their 
own,  which  indicate  that  conspiracy;  and  no  doubt  that. 
is  the  common  case,  because  it  has  seldom  happened  that 
persons  intending  to  commit  Treason,  have  been  so  daring 
OB  to  avow  their  purpose  in  the  face  of  day  ;  but  here  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  production  of  a  private  or  a  secret 
conspiracy.  Treason  was  openly  proclaimed  in  the  streets ; 
one  of  the  most  treasonable  proclamations  I  think  that  I  ever 
met  with,  was  openly,  in  great  numbers,  posted  in  the  streets 
of  this  city,  and  most  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  at 
Strathaven  in  particular,  as  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  here- 
after, openly  posted>  up,  so  that  every  body  might  re^id  it. 
That  Address  you  have  in  the  indictment — a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment you  will  be  entitled  to  take  along  with  you— that 
Address  you  can  read,  and  therefore!  will  not  read  it  at 
length ;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  calling  upon  the  people  to 
desist  from  work  from  that  day,  telling  them  that  they  are 
determined  to  assert  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  and  call- 
ing upon  the  soldiers  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  to 
assist  them;  appealing  to  them  for  their  assistance;  de- 
siring them  to  look  at  Spain,  and  there  behold  the  happy 
effects  resulting  from  the  union  of  soldiers  and  citizens ;  tell- 
ing them  they  are  determined  not  to  return  without  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose—**  to  return  in  triumph,  or 
to  return  no  more.^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  persons  acting  under  the  influence  of 
a  private  conspiracy,  which  has  been  proved  at  the  trial — 
if  persons  are  proved  to  act  in  the  furtherance  of  that  con- 
spiracy, their  acts  and  deeds  connectwiththe  conspiracy, 
if  they  be  in  furtherance  of  it,  and  make  them  guilty.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  in  the  same  way,  where  there  is  this  open  and 
avowed  call  on  the  people  to  commit  Treason — I  say  that 
every  man  who  acts  under  and  obeys  that  proclamation,  ex- 
cept by  force  and  fear,  is  a  partaker  in  the  Treason  which 
that  proclamation  calls  upon  him  to  commit.    That  again 
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illiMtrates  the  proper  meaning  of  the  woi^  overt  a^pt— ^- 
king  work,  fpr  escample^  by^a  number  of  wprkioifn  altoge- 
ther, is  not  a  lawful  act,  because  it  is,  a  cpmbin^^  to  ef- 
fect something  in  an  imprpper  q^^ner;  butiit  is  npt  Ti^ 
son  in  itself;  but  if  it  is  in  fi^rtherance  of  a  priva^,coDq[>i- 
racy  of  Treason,  or  ii^  fi^rtberiM^  of  &  publi^fid^af^oC 
Treason,  that  the  so  stril^qg  wpr)^  under  that^  proplan)#in 
is  an^  overt  act  c^f  Tr^ason^  there,  cannot  be  the  lea^t  pos^ 
doubt.  Then,  Crentleipen,  you  have  the  foundation  of  Trea- 
son laid  in  this  open  and  public  proclamation,  calling  iqpoo 
the  people  to  strike  work  from  that  t^me  forward,  and  nerer 
tp  resume  it  till  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose  i  caO- 
ing  on  them  to  rise  in  a/nn^  for  the. vindication  pf  tjbeir  rights 
— that  is  the  public,  and.  avowed  object;  ^^d  th^i^fore  I 
say^  that  there  is  not  the  leastdoubt  that  any  m^,  qi  body, 
of  men,  who  l^nt  tl^emselves  to  the  puiposes  i^equired  of 
them  by  that  proclamation,  provided  it  w;as  not  firom  force 
or  fear^  are  guilty  of  Treason ;  but  more  especially  those 
who  arm  as  desired  by  that  proclamation— -who.  rise  iu  arms 
—who  proceed,  by.  force  as  far  as  they  go  in  the  purposes  of 
diat  proclamation,  are  most  unquestionably  guilty  of  Trea- 
son.   Neither,  Gentlemen,  is  it  necessary,  to  constitute 
Treason,  that  it  should  appear  that  the  purpose  and  the 
the  means  were  plausible,  and  likely  to  succeed;  of  tfaatt 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  crime,  the  party  must  Judge  .forh|m- 
self.    He  has  a  public  object  in  view,  to  effect  by  force  the 
purposes  of  that  proclamation — ^to  rise  in  arms«  And  whe- 
ther now,  in  your  sober  judgment,  thes^  people,  who  so  rose 
in  arms,  or  intended  to  rise  in  arms,  had  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  success,  cannot  affect  their  innocence  or  guilt  in 
the  smallest  degree.  I  presume  no  mortal  thinks — ^it  is  im* 
possible  for  you  to  think — that  this  poor,  detachment  of 
Strathaven  thought  they  were  to  overturn  the  government 
by  their  individual  strength.     It  is  impossible ;  but  there 
was  a  general  purpose  for  the  whole  country  to  rise;  that 
was  ordered  by  the  proclamation ;  that  w^  what  was  ex- 
pected; and. all  persons  were  intended  to  form  one  great 
substantial  body  at  one  focus,  and  then  to  accomplish  that 
by  the  power  of.numbers^  which  each  body  could  npt  do  by 
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itsetfr  anct  AierflAve^  G^iHtemeii,  iff  wouIcTbe  a  Aiodt  akign- 
Inv  doellrfneitideedi  t«i  lioKt  Aafi  #Ibn>tltewil'tf  eoi^ftMy, 
OP  an  atteiajM  oP  tilifr  kind  tomise  the  countr j^  kt  wrnt^  it  is 
n0^  TkoBoH  t  in  lllnilli^  persons  miglk^  i4^  fn*  ptath/tk'  afttr 
pB»hhi  an^yet  not  te  g«ilty  of  Treasoa^  till  two  htitidi^ 
tboaaaadlwevergot  togf^ther.  No  donbt  tUey  wilt' not  snc^ 
ceed'  tfll  they  assemble'  iti  dlat^  great  bo^;  but  how  are 
tbey^to  aBserafale'iti'racfr  af^body>  uttlte  they  maith  in  ittdi- 
▼lAtatdefaehdaentft'?  aiid^by  so  nttoUclRiig;  each  party  ilr  do^ 
ing  idMtcitti  by  itself  in  fnrilerance  of  the  conspiracy*;'  it 
lendb  its-  individual'  fbroe  anct  inflvicmee^  if  it  has  influence^i 
tO'dbeflntherano^  ofi  diat  object  which  cannot^  be  carried 
inCk> effect  tilP the  bodiesare all' joined.  Gentlemen^  that 
islhe-nndonbted law  of  theland^;  and' now  I  come  tb  ap* 
ply*  that  law  to  the  facte  before -you. 

Gtedemen,  it  is  mydiityi  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be*a  te- 
diotts  one  to  yooi  but  I  trust  that  yon  will  not  grudge  it^ 
connderiog  theseiiour  duty  you  have  to  performi  and'tUe 
serious  na^re-of  this  case,  to*  go'  through  the  evidence  in 
Ais  case.  I  pass  over  the  first  witnesses  to  the  declarations^ 
because  diey  are  thrown  out  of  the  case. 

The  fiirst  witness  called  is  Jhmes  Thompson  of  Strath^ 
aven:  He  says,  "  he  reside  thcre^  and  is  a  carter;  that  he 
*<  knows  the  prisoner,  and  recollects  being  near  his  house  oil 
«  Wiedhesday  the  5th  of  April,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at' 
"night;  hewenlboth  to  the  dtor  and  window;  thewindow* 
<^was  screened;  heheardagreat  noise  in  the  house;  a  great* 
"'knocking  and  hammering,  like  a  smithy ;  he  heard  a  good' 
"  many  voices^  andpersons  godng'in  and  ont?*  And  now,. 
Gentlemen^  before  gohrg  ftirtber,  this  leads  me  tb  make  a 
diaritaU^  interference  with  regard 'to  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prisoner :  I  mean  the  woman,  liis  sister^  who  swears 
she  beard  great  noises  in  the  house ;  and  it  appears 'there 
were  noises.  Whether  there  were  those  actual  threats  of 
nnnderous  intentions,  and  so  forth,  is  a  matter  you  wffl  con- 
sider afterwards ;  but  it  appears  there  was  a  noise.  •*  That* 
"  upon  that,  this  witness,  James  Thompson,  ran  back  fitwn 
"the  door^i^he  did  not  see  any  thing;  he  was  not  very  near 
"them.    Upon  the  Thursday  morning  he  went  down  the 
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Rdter  B$rr{  ^'  that  he  knovs  WUUam  Watscui;  lie  saw 
**  him  ^aiog  into  Wikon's  boxu^  with  a  pole  vipmn  his 
«  shoulder  like  a  flag-staff;  that  these  was  no  flag  i|poD  it 
<<  pit  tk^t  lame ;  jan4  ^<^  aft<^  ^^  hip  -ooiBe  out  mA  a 
<<  fl^"  A  flag,  therefore,  was  founA  in  and  brought  oat 
of  th(e  prisoner'a  bouse.;  af  least  Xhere  is  no  evidence  that  it 
Ym»  carried  iu  tby  any  other  human  b^g.  This  man  went 
in  only  wit|b  "what  this  man  took  fi>r  a  flag-staff;  but  he 
sweiM:%  ifwd  is  positive^  theice  mm  no  flag  i^pon  it ;  ^  that 
<^  h.e  waved  it  when  he  cane  out ;  that  the  witness  only  ob- 
«  served  one  ^ide  of  it,  and  on  th#t  side  nvtas  inscribed, 
^  *  Strathfiven  Union  Society,  1£19«'  That  when  he  came 
^^  out,  theve  were  onlysome  boys  in  the  street;  that  a  short 
«  time  afterwards  ten  or  a  dozen  other  parsons  came  out, 
**  and  a  little  afterwards  Wilson  came  out  last^  some  had 
**  muskets  or  guns,  and  some  pikesg  the  prisoner  had  the 
«(  bkde  of  an  old  swoKd ;  the^  carried  their  arins  mostly  on 
<^  their  shoulders ;  they  passed  where  the  witness  was  stand- 
^^  ing;  that  there  were  three  in  the  first  file  with  guns; 
^*  that  the  man  with  the  flag»  he  thinks,  was  in  the  middle  of 
**  the  party;  he  is  positive  be  was  amoi]^  thanait  ^nd  marcb- 
<^  ed  past  him ;  the  prisoner  Wilson  stUl  qontinued  the  last ; 
*^  th^y  w€«?e  in  the  ordinary  walk  or  step.  That  I^eside 
^*  those  he  hf^  mentioned,  there  were  John  Morrison,  Wil* 
'.^  Uam  Howat,  Robert  Hamilton,  and  WiUiam  Robinson, 
^  and  several  persons  whose  names  he  did  not  know ;  that 
^  they  were  all  Btratbaven  men,  or  lived  there  at  Uie  thne^ 
^  es^oept  one  man,  who  was  a  strimger  to  him;  that  he  is 
'<  not  certain  as  to  what  arms  that  msn  had ;  that  he  heard 
M  his  name  mentioned  during  the  time  Wilson  was  with 
^  them ;  that  they  marched  down  a  bye-road  that  leads  to 
<<  the  Glasgow  road ;  that  he  then  went  to  an  eminence  and 
<>  saw  the  pfiTiy  and  their  flag  on  the  road ;  that  from  (hat 
^  eminence  lie  could  see  more  than  a  mile  along  that  toad ; 
*^  that  tibey  were  mftrobing  along  the  road  when  he  first  snw 
<<  them  (  that  he  did  not  stay  thei^  till  (hey  were  oat  <tf 
^  9ght;  that  Strathaven  is  sixteen  miles  firom  Glasgow; 
*<  that  he  knows  a  pbtoe  called  Kilbride,  which  is  half-way^ 
*^  ia  the  direct  route,  to  Glasgow ;  that  he  did  not  see  any 
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<(  ih&kg'eimMdSiiilrif  'ati^ut  the  prisoner's  hdbse  tti^  ni^t 
'<<  brf6r^.  He  IdibWi^  Mr  Coi^r's  house,  ahcHit  4  ibife 
*<  iMi  advc^iementB  ate  generally  plit  up  i^  StrathaVen, 
^'idr  ftideb  or  i'dups,  ^t  the  coi:teer8  of  strdets,  the  fronts  of 
^TnerchiSiW  Hh'op^  'and  the  corners  of  churches,  that  is, 
v<  the  eonicfrb  of  pubUc  pUces^  thdt  he  heard  ifiere  werie 
^  papers  upon  these  pkces  about  the  time,  but  he  neyer 
"iflliw'dhe.'' 

On  his  brbs^-ekto^&ation;  he  faays,  <<  llb^y  marched  in- 
^  iBtalitly ;  tihere  was  ho  huia^aing  bjr  the  party,  only  by  the 
^  diQdAsh ;  thait  thlree  had  jjuns  in  th6  front,  aiid  there  were 
<<  othler^  with  guns  towards  the  etad  of  the  procession ;  that 
^<  tbfey  i^ere  'Ab^ut  a  quarter  bf  a  niile  from  him  when  he  first 
^  saw  theih ;  after  they  marched  ofiP,  there  were  hedged  be- 
"  tweiin  theni,  bht  he  ^as  higher  than  the  hedges ;  that  he 
*^  ju^t  '6tw  ttie  flag  and  the  procession  moving  along ;  that 
«  he  could  hot  ^ee  them  «6  ds  to  distinguish  them.  The  pri- 
*•  sonet  looked  Very  dowfaciist,''  and  most  certainly  the  pri- 
soner is  ehtitled  to  the  whole  benefit  of  that  d^meanour^ 
atid  to  anjr  faVoiitable  inference  that  ybu  'think  yourselves 
ibtitled  to  ddLw  i  at  the  safai^  timej  Qentlbmen,  it  is  right  for 
me  to  mention  to  yott,  in  point  bf  law^  that  a  ihdn  may  be 
gtiilty  of  Trea^oii  though  he  shdhld  go  vfeiy  involuntarily 
into  it^ii^ith  Very  coAsider^i)Ie  reliibbtnce.    For  e&aihple, 
be  may  &Vbur  a  cau^e,  btit  think  it  i^  b^  tib  means  a  fa- 
Tourable  bpporttinlty ;  but  sihce  his  brethren  go  he  will  not 
d^tert  Vk^oi ;  but  he  may  go  with  d  heavy  heart,  if  he  thinks 
they  ate  gohifg  to  destrubtion ;  ktid  We  have  a  remarkable 
uistdhbe  bf  that  in  1745,  Where  thatgallaiit  man,  Sir  Evan 
Cftoic^bh,  did  remonstrate  with  the  Pretender  against  the 
Sally  df  hii^  ehter^rize ;  but  kt  the  same  time  said,  <<  If  you 
ar^  deCei-min^d  to  go,  I  know  I  am  goihg  to  destruction, 
bat  I  Will  go  With  ^ou ;"  and  ther^  Cahnot  be  the  least 
doubt  of  what  Wbtdd  be  tli'e  feelings  cff  such  a  man,  bound 
in  pirrftdples  df  honour  tb  go^  but  going  at  an  uhfavbdrabl^ 
tiiif^;  and  thierefore,  though  a  inan  goes  with  cohsfder- 
able  tductanc^  into  a  treasonable  entefprize,  it  will  not  re- 
liere  Mm  from  the  Treason — most  linqUiestionably  not. 
Th«tt  is  a  matter  for  him  to  determine  in  fcis  mitid ;  he 
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acts  on  the  principles  on  which  he  thinks  he.  ought  to  act 
in  honour ;  and  he  must  take  the  consequence  of  that ;  and 
it  is  not  that  he  had  a  downcast  look,  and  was  doubtful  of 
success,  that  can  relieve  him ;  it  can  be  nothing  else  bat 
that  he  did- not  go  Yoluntarily,  but  was  forced  into  it,  and 
had  no  means  of  making  his  escape  till  you  find  him  at  the 
house  of  Thompson. 

Then  comes  Andrew  Alison.    <^  He  knows  the  prisoner 
**  Wilson ;  his  house  is  directly  opposite  to  Wilson's;  he 
*^  remembers,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April  last,  about 
<<  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  people  going  in  and  out  at 
^'  Wilson's  house,  and  making  a  great  noise  in  the  street; 
*^  people  speaking,  and  a  noise  about  the  door,  like  split- 
<<  ting  of  wood ;  it  continued  about  half  an  hour^  and  then 
"  ceased,  and  the  people  went  up  the  street.     That  be 
<'  heard,  about  twelve,  a  great  deal  more  noise  opposite  his 
*^  window,  but  only  voices ;  that  it  lasted  then  about  twenty 
'^  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  went  away 
**  again ;  that  it  came  no  more  that  night.     That  he  saw 
<'  Wilson  the  next  morning  looking'  out  of  his  door  about 
<*  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  morning.*^    Now,  Grentlemen,  I 
ask  you,  could  he  not  have  made  his  escape  at  that  mo- 
ment ?  Who  prevented  him  then  ?  Who  was  there  then  to 
enforce  the  threats  the  woman  heard  against  him  the  night 
before,  when  this  man  saw  him  standing  alone  at  his  door, 
at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  morning ?-^for  he  says,  ''it 
''  was  not  till  half  an  hour  aflerwards  that  he  saw  a  mango 
*<  into  his  door.*"     God  forbid  I  should  press  against  this 
man  any  thing  more  than  the  evidence  warrants,  but  I 
think  here  you  have  decisive  evidence  that  at  that  moment 
this  man  might  have  made  his  escape.     At  that  instant  no 
man  was  there  to  prevent  it.     He  says,  ^'  in  half  an  hour 
"  he  saw  a  man  go  in  by  the  front  door,  and  five  or  six  by 
"  the  back-door,  all  armed  with  guns  and  pikes  ;'*  not  one 
word  of  centinels  posted  here  to  prevent  escape ;  **  he  knew 
"  some  of  them,  some  he  did  not  know ;  he  knew  Robin- 
"  son,  Robert  Howat,  Robert  Hamilton,  and  Morrison. 
"  That  he  saw  people  marching  out  of  the  town  that  morn- 
''  ing  a  little  afler  nine  o'clock ;  that  they  were  going  along 
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<<  the  Glasgow  road ;  that  there  were  about  fourteen  of 
^^  them,  all  armed;  some  had  guns,  and  the  same  kind  of 
^'  arpis  that  the  men  had  going  into  Wilson's  house ;  that 
^^  he  knew  Bobinson,  Steipenson,  and  Watson ;  that  Wat- 
^'  son  was  carrying  a  flag ;  he  did  not  see  what  was  on  it ; 
^'that  it  was  upon  a  pole;  that  Morrison,  Russell,  and 
'<  Andrew  and  William  Steel,  were  there ;  that  he  saw  the 
'^  prisoner  marching  ¥dth  that  party ;  that  he  appeared  to 
<<  have  a  sword  in  his  right  hand ;  he  was  marching  in  the 
«  rear.'' 

Upon  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^*  He  carried  his  sword 
'^  in  his  hand  in  the  way  the  witness  describes ;  that  he  saw 
*^  just  the  point  of  it,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  little  rust 
^^  on  the  top  of  it ;  that  he  did  not  see  the  handle,  and  does 
^^  not  know  whether  there  was  a  sheath  on  it  or  not :  That 
'*  the  prisoner  burns  wood  for  his  fire.''  The  prisoner  is  en- 
titled to  any  favourable  interpretation  you  can  put  upon  that, 
and  you  will  judge  whether  you  can  ascribe  the  breaking  of 
wood  to, that  circumstance  or  to  any  other. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  evidence  of  James  Fal- 
low. *^  He  liveff  in  Strathaven  with  his  father ;  he  was  at 
^'  home  on  the  Wednesday  in  April ;  he  remembers  bemg  in 
^^  Pepper  Row  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
*^  night  with  John  Dicks  and  a  radical  party ;  they  were 
*'  walking  along  the  street,  and  he  heard  a  stamping  of  feet 
*'  coming  up  the  street  meeting  them ;  they  stopped  ;  his  fa- 
^'  ther's  house  was  between  them ;  he  and  Dicks  went  in  at 
'^  the  outer  door,  and  the  party  came  to  the  door,  and  ask- 
"  ed  if  there  was  any  person  in  the  house;  he  says  that 
^'  some  of  them  said  that  James  Fallow  was  there ;  two  of 
"  them  came  in,  one  was  John  Walters,  son-in-law  to  the 
*'  prisoner  Wilson.  Before  they  came  to  the  door  of  his  fa- 
"  ther's  house,  he  heard  the  word  *  halt'  pven,  in  a  firm  tone, 
^^  and  the  party  halted ;  he  thinks  that  there  were  above 
"  twenty  of  them,  or  about  twenty ;  that  Walters  had  a  pike, 
^<  and  they  were  all  armed ;  that  is,  the  last-mentioned  party, 
^*  some  with  pikes  and  guns ;  the  greater  portion  had  pikes 
««  or  guns ;  Howat,  Stevenson,  Watson,  and  Morrison,  were 
"  of  the  party ;  when  they  came  up  to  the  door,  the  witness 
^'  and  Dicks  lay  down  at  length,  and  Walters  demanded  in 
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w  a^hn  tohe  6f  Voice,  *  ?nio  was  ih^c  ?'  tftc  HJ^essan. 
«  sirdrfe*,'* RiS  i>-^^  WhAlVIo  you  t^ahk ?*  Hb  toid, '  his 
"  yo^Wb  #tot.^*i^*  ^olr  #hAt?^«-*«  YoA  muSk  g6  'ivitb 'ut'- 
«  *  I  dtoAd  ^  Intii  ydu.'ii-i*  Ytte  ndtiait  go;  Walt— Walk 
<«  imnaediately;    TfafM  he  Wt^s  he  sl^piM  but  to  tile  cltior, 
^^  Mid  he  ^as  in  ft  t^r  ^  ttie  ^6iat^  ^  Ii^  te#  there  ^as 
«<  ho  M^tiiig  ihetxt^  "tkd  A  'g^UtA  iMk  ^aced  behind  him.'* 
Gentleman,  thU  is  a  mblattchbiy  teMuirt  Vff  this  da^,  tbt 
pt^rsODft  whd  pi^teUd^  to  haVi  Mich  a  fbeling  for  theii'  own 
rights,  and  such  a  sense  of  liberty,  should  begin  by  cokDpel- 
Ihig  others  to  joih  ib  treasonable  ^lirposei^,  and  't6  risk  their 
Uves  agldast  theur  txMisidienc^.     W  hat  liras  6y  conld  be  the 
piirpo^  ^f  that,  iJT  it  was  nbt  to  add  to  thellr  MUi^bers?  by 
which  llYiAibers  they  were  to  effectuate  this  tn^a^ott^le  pur- 
pose,  whicii  had  been  recotoinended  to  them  by  that  ^ifioda- 
matiOni    Thete  Mneis  a  guard  jpMded  behind  him,  that  is  not 
iimnate)4ti,  it  diew6  that  these  ^rsbns*,  when  they  employed 
force  and  Veftor,  and  willed  to  guard  a  mam  and  to  keep 
him  with  them,  knew  Well  Wh^e  that  gUard  should  be  placed, 
behind  hini^  and  not  to  leave  the  ntfan^  whom  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  conipellhi^  to  go  With  them,  iti  the  rear  of  all, 
particularly  wbM  there  wiskk  a  croird  about  the  tfoor  when 
he  went  out,  by  which  meahs  he  ^ould  be  the  beiter  able  to 
get  away  and  eteaj^.    This  i»itiiess  says^  "  He  il'eat  fitm 
<<  terror  \  the  gudi-d  ptifced  behind  hitoi  con^sted  of  two  or 
<<  three  men  that  he  did  tlot  knol^  kt  that  time;  some  had 
**  jAkes,  And  some  guns ;  that  he  ^^  mah^bed  aldtig  ia  the 
*' centre  of  the  party;  they  w<ne  oil  the  right  ^Oid  Idl^  and  in 
<*  the  froiit  and  rear  of  hiin ;  thete  Wei*e  upwards  6t  VfreAtj ; 
<<  they  itetit  forward  to  the  hoUsb  df  WilH^rii  Lbuden;  that 
^  that  i^fts  the  next  door  that  #ad  t&k^  od  the  WMy ;  that 
'<  Louden's  hduse  i^  about  twenty  y^s  fiom  his  flth^r's; 
^*  they  raif>ped  at  the  dbOt,  ^d  d^ttand^  adinitt^nte;  Ttil- 
<'  liam  op^ed  it,  and  they  asked  for  a  man ;  he  said  they 
<<  had  no  man  but  their  owh  family,  or  scanethitij;  to  that 
"  purpose ;  that  th^  then  iirerit  Mtt^ ;  Wiffi&n  is  about 
"  rixty ;  they  then  werit  t»  the  house  of  Thttnas  Allen 
"  at  Flemington,  about  a  stone'*  cast  from  Stnltha^,  ^i 
**  brought  a  gun  from  thdt  hotrse ;  they  then  went  to  Thomas 
'<  Alexander'^s  house,  ud  kntocked  bbfh  at  th^  dodr  sod 
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^'  window ;  the  peradns  inside  came  out  affer  the  party 
^<  had  utteved  a  considerable  deal  of  threal^mig  languid, 
^  threatening  aloud  to  fire  in  at  itbe  windolv^  if  the  door 
^^  mu  not  opened.  JameB  Alexander^  the  soil  of  Thomaa^ 
*^  told  them  to  stand  back,  .atbd  he  irould  hand  out  the  gtm 
*'  to  them ;  he  waft  at  the  door  when  he  said  this.  The 
^  witness  then  sajs,  that  he  saw  hikn  delivet  a  gun  tothera^ 
««  and  they  took  it  away.^  Now,  Gentknen,  you  will  coa^ 
sider  what  is  the  reasonable  or  the  tratidnal  purpose  that 
can  be  attributed  to  these  men,  in  thus  forciUy  robbkig 
people  of  their  aitais.  Was  it  for  a  inere  pHvate  Jnupose 
of  revenge  against  any  indiyiduBl  P  Was  it  for  a  mere  pih- 
vate  purpoee  of  ndsixlg  their  own  wag^,  we  ehall  aqr,  in 
the  town  of  Strathaten  ?  Was  it  fdr  the  purpose  of  attack-^ 
ing  any  particular  houte  in  the  towa  of  Strathaven,  against 
whidh  they  had  taken  any  grudge^  or  the  owner  of  it  ?  or 
was  it  with  a  view  of  arming  themselves,  in  order  to  assist 
in  that  gneat  treascxiable  purposle  which  was  tbton  on  fool^ 
and  under  diat  j^todamation,  in  whii^h  the  feofie  were  eal^ 
ed  upon  to  take  tip  aitns  ?  Here  are  the  &cts^  ottd  it  is  for 
you  to  draw  the  idfeienoei  Then  they  went  to  James  Scott^s# 
Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  material  circumstance,  that  the  wcv 
maa^  I  foi^t  her  name,  I  think  it  is  Mrs  Hamilton,  who 
S9idre  to  the  conversation  which  she  heahl  this  prisoner  have 
in  his  otrn  house,  in  whidi  a  Mr  or  k  Dr  Sootf  s»  wafr  one  of 
the  houses  that  he  pointed  out  from  wfaioh  they  would  get 
gaQ&  Thit  she  swears  to.  They  #ottld  get  a  gun  here 
and  a  gim  there,  but  among  the  rest  at  Dr  Scott's. 

Mr  MenteUh.'^That  was  said  on  the  Thursday  morning. 

Lard  PresidetU.-^^I  shall  come  to  that  presratlyj  and  will 
oonect  myself. 

Mr  Murr£^.'*»4}fke  is  a  physician,  and  the  other  is  d  der*^^ 
gymao,  I  believe. 

lofxiPrctfJd^^'^They  then  went  to  James  Seott^s  house, 
wUch  18  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr  Alexander's^ 
on  the  Glasgow  road ;  they  crossed  from  Mr  Alexander's^ 
whkfh  liesin  the  Haimlton  road.  He  says,  '<  That  when  they 
*'  got  to  Jaioes  Scott's  house,  they  either  knocked  at  the 
^^  4)or,  ov  the  door  was  open,  and  th^  went  in  and  demand-* 
^'  ed  John  fhe  son.    He  came  out,  and  had  some  conversa- 
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^*  tion  with  them,  but  what,  he  could  not  say ;  that  his  mo- 
<<  ther  was  matung  a  great  noise  within  the  house,  scream- 
**  ing  and  crying ;  that  it  was  the  noise  and  shouting  of  a 
^*  woman,  who  was  alarmed  and  in  distress ;  they  therefore 
**  allowed  him  to  go  back.     They  then  went  to  John  Col- 
^'  lins^s,  a  door  or  two  from  Scott^  and  demanded  admit- 
<<  tance  there ;  they  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  for  John 
**  Collins ;  after  a  connderable  time  they  opened  the  door, 
"  and  got  into  the  house ;   that  Collins  did  not  go  with 
<^  them,  nor  what  became  of  him  he  cannot  tell ;  that  he 
*^  heard  him,  he  thinks,  say,  ^  I  will  not  flinch  i*  that  when 
^*  they  left  Collinses  house,  the  party  divided ;  a  detachment 
^*  was  sent  up  to  High  Ball-Green  from  the  place  where 
"  they  then  were,  which  was  Lower  BaU-Green ;  that  he 
*^  does  not  know  who  sent  them,  but  they  were  told  to  go  and 
*<  see  what  they  could  find  at  High  Ball-Green ;  that  about 
"  ten  or  a  dozen  went  away  for  the  purpose ;  in  about  ten 
**  minutes  they  returned ;  he  remembers  their  making  a  re- 
*^  port,  but  cannot  recollect  what  they  said ;  they  then  maich- 
"  ed  to  William  Simmington^  rapped  at  the  door,  and  ask- 
^^  ed  if  William  was  in ;  that  he  came  to  the  back-door,  and 
'*  answered  he  was ;  they  asked  if  he  was  coming  out,  he 
^<  said.  Not  to-night,  that  he  would  see  them  to-morrow  morn- 
**  ing ;  he  believes  they  used  some  threatening  language  be- 
'*  fore  that ;  that  he  believes  he  did  not  come  out ;  they  did 
<<  not  get  any  thing  there ;  that  they  were  talking  about  at- 
<<  tacking  Mr  John  Cochrane'^s  shop ;  that  he  keeps  most 
<^  kinds  of  goods  in  the  hard-ware  line,  and  sells  gunpowder, 
<'  shot,  and  flints ;  they  said  they  thought  they  could  get 
^'  about  eighteen  guns  there ;  that  while  they  were  at  Mr 
^'  Simmington^s  door,  talking  about  Cochrane^  he  stepped 
^'  aside ;  a  man  with  a  pike,  and  another  with  a  gun,  were 
*'  placed  over  him,  and  stepped  aside  with  him ;  the  man 
^^  with  the  gun  was  between  him  and  the  road ;  he  gave  him 
**  a  shove,  and  ran  ofi^;  that  during  the  time  he  continued 
**  with  them,  it  was  from  apprehension  or  terror,'' 

On  his  cross-examination,  '^  He  cannot  say  exactly  bow 
<<  long  he  contmued  with  the 'party,  but  thinks  it  was  about 
<*  an  hour ;  that  when  he  first  went  out,  he  was  amongst  the 
«*  whole  party,  there  were  a  considerable  number  around 
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^<  him,  and  he  was  in  great  terror  at  the  time ;  that  it  was 
<<  very  dark  when  he  came  out  about  twelve  o'*clock ;  that 
^'  in  guarding  him  afterwards  there  was  scmietimes  more, 
'^  and  sometimes  less,  but  diere  was  always  some  in  the  rear 
*^  and  some  in  the  front ;  that  when  he  made  his  escape,  it 
<<  was  uncommonly  dark,  and  a  very  wet  night  Then  he 
*^  says  that  he  knows  the  prisoner ;  did  not  see  him  tba^e, 
^^  but  might  have  seen  him  if  he  had  been  there."^  So  far. 
Gentlemen,  unquestionably  the  prisoner  Wilson  is  not  per- 
sonally implicated  in  this  searching  for  arms ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
party  with  whom  he  marched  the  next  day,  who  had  been 
thus  searching  for  arms,  and  who  had  left  his  house  in  the 
crening  for  that  very  purpose,  and  Walters,  his  son-in-law, 
was  one  of  the  party. 

Then  the  next  witness  is  William  Loudon.  "  He  lives 
*'  in  Strathaven ;  a  party  of  armed  men  came  to  his  house  on 
"  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April,  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
"  and  civilly  asked  him  to  open  it.  He  said,  *  Who  is 
"  there  ?'  and  they  cried,  *  Open.'  He  opened  the  door,  and 
^^  saw  a  man  with  a  gun ;  he  came  on  the  step  of  the  door, 
"  and  said,  *  Send  out  that  man ;'  the  witness  replied, '  We 
'^  have  no  roan  but  ourselves.'  This  man's  name  is  Peter 
^*  Macallum ;  he  came  from  Kilsyth  ;  some  of  the  rest  in  the 
^<  street  told  Macallum  to  come  away ;  it  was  a  very  dark 
"  and  wet  night ;  he  could  not,  he  said,  have  any  idea  how 
"  many  people  there  were,  but  by  the  clashing  of  feet  upon 
"  the  pavement,  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  number."" 

The  next  witness  is  James  Alexander.  He  lives  in  Fleu- 
rington,  near  Strathaven.  He  says,  "  That  he  remembers  a 
"  party  coming  to  his  father's  house  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
"  a  Wednesday  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  April  last ; 
^^  they  came  to  the  door,  and  made  a  great  noise,  and  from 
*'  the  door  they  went  to  the  window ;  that  by  this  time  he  had 
"  risen.  He  says  he  asked  them  what  they  wanted ;  they  ask- 
"  ed  a  gun  from  him,  and  he  said,  that  if  they  would  stand 
**  all  back  from  the  door,  and  not  molest  the  house,  he  would 
"  open  the  door,  and  give  it  them  quietly ;  that  he  opened 
"  the  door,  and  gave  it  them  out  of  his  own  hand ;  that  he 
"  looked  out,  and  thinks  there  were  between  thirty  and 
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**  tartj  ;  when  dMjit  oame  to  his  fiUlier^t  dooc  they,  made  a 
<^ great nobe^anda gun  was firad jiut oppoBk&thei window ; 
^*  thatt  he  wasjtlftni  juat  nong  ant  of  his  bed^^and  heiBMr  tbe 
'^  flash.;,  tbati  mast  o€  tfaam/  had  sometlung  in  thein  hands; 
^  same  oC  tfaeoLhadi  Uia  appeacanoe  of  long  poles,  andothers' 
*^  shwter;  that  itwaaneiy  dark^andhe  oouldnotscewbe- 
**  ther  it  was  muskets  or  die  pointSiof  pikes.  They,  took  the 
^' gun- away  with  them,  pnMusing:to  return  it;  they  paawd* 
<*  th^  door,  turned  directly,  and  went  down  theroad ;  they 
^^  ordered  hin»  to  shut  the  door ;  they,  did  not  say  when  they 
<^  would  return  the  gun,  ntHr  where,  nor  any  thing  aboat  itk"* 

Upon. his  croas*examination,.he  says,  **  He  thinks  the  gwi' 
^^'  was 'fired  about  eleven  o^dock.^ 

Then  comes  John.  Cochrane  thedder,.  a  modiaot  in 
Strathaven.  He  says,  <^  That  he  was  at  home  on  the  nig^t 
<f  of  the  5th  of  April  last ;  that  he  was  in  bad).m)d  wa$  dis- 
^  taurhed  about  a  quarter  before  twelve  QV;lock^,byia;noiseof 
'<  people  and  a  knocking  at  the  door  ;.bef(Hre  that,  he  hesrd 
<<  the  word  <  Stop,^  and  bo  said  to  his  wife,  <  I  think  there 
"  be  the  radicals  now/  Then  they  knocked  at  the  door ;  he 
«  did  not  rise  at  fiirst ;  the  knocluDg  conUnued  more.violeDt- 
<'  ly.;  they  called  him  by  name,  and  threatened  to  break 
^^open  the  door,  if  he  would  not  open  it.  They  said  they 
^^  wanted  goods  out  of  the  shop;  he  opened  it  at  last,  and* 
*'  they  came  in.;  he  thinks  be  saw  four  of  them  ;  he  had  a* 
^^  candle  which  he  took  down  with  him  into  the  shop;  he  did' 
*^  noti  know  any  of  the  four  men,  and  has  never  seen  one  of 
*<  them  since;  it  wasat  the  outer  door  they  came  in  first;  they 
<'-  then  demanded  access  to  the  shop,  and  he  admitted  them ; 
^^'  they  asked  for  fire-arms,  powder,  and  lead ; .  they  got  <»ie 
^^  musket,  which  wasthe  only.one  in  the  shop ;  they  express- 
*<  ed.  themselves  disappointed  at  only  getting  one  guo,  as 
*<  they  expected  sixteen ;  they  got  seven  pounds  of  powder. 
^^  He  says  he  shewed  theiii  some  small  lead  shot^  but  that  was 
^<  not  what  suited  thdr  purpose ;  he  had  other  lead  shot,  but 
<^  that  was  not  kept  in  the  shop,  it  was  kept  in  a  back  court ; 
«  they  got  about  a  dozen  or  fourteen  flints.  The  value  of 
<f  the>articlcs,  he  says,,  as  he  took  a  note  of  it^  including  the 
**  gun,  was  L.^^  7s.  6d. ;  that  he  did  not  gifve  the  gun,  or 
"  other  things,  voluntarily ;  that  there  were  from  twenty  to 
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<^  thirty,  pwple  out^^  tjbe  bpu^e;  those  imdetjie  house 
<<  liiad  1)9  V3B>  f.  !^t  it  w^  y^y  dark,  9p<}  wet.ouitside,  and 
<^  he  q(^^  ifof^  a^. wbajb  t;be  ot^ei^.had ;  tibey.  seemed  to  be 
<«  qing^iog  i^Qfoethipg ;  he  wa^  tp.put  the  ai^d^a  down. to  the 
<*. radi<^ aiscpuDt^  igidLlpe  wouldl^  pa^dfoi;  them ;  they  stay- 
^.',  ^d  about  h^f  aa  hour ;,  he  was  ordered  to  put  them  down 
*<  to  the  radical  account^  Therefore,  G^^tlemen,  this  was 
i|o  pi7yi|te  robbery  {  tbia  if^s  no  pfivc^t^  plunder  of  thieves. 
They  avowed  that  they  took  these  arms  for  the  radical  ac- 
couQ^  an^  denred  him  so  to  marl^  it-  Now,  Grentlemen, 
thp  qu^stio^  for  you  is,  Wh^  ^as  that  radical  account  P 
-F-wfia.  i^  or  was  it  -not,  i^y  object  different  from,  that 
which)  was  ordered  by  tb^t  treasonable  proclamation  ?  Here 
yoii.  hav^  a  trea^ombl^  proclamation,,  ordering,  people,  to 
apt,  Hece  wr^,  people  arming,  not  only  bringing  thdr 
ow]^  arms,  but  taking  ai;ms.  wherever,  they  qould  get  them 
an4  find  them,  by  force,  and  (^e»ring  arms  to  be  put  down 
to  the  radical  account  Ip  it  possible,  Gentlemen^  (I  am 
sure  I  hope  it  may  be,)  for  you  to  separate  the  one^of  these 
purposes  from  the  other,  or  to  conclude  that  the  men  so  arm- 
ing themselves,  and  acquiring  arpis  by  means,  whether  foul 
or  fair,  were  arming  for,  any  other  purpose  than.in.further- 
ance  of  that  proclamation  ? 

Then  you  have  the  evidence  of  John  Cochrane,  the  young, 
qr,  who  says,  *^  That  he  lives  with  his  father,  who  ia  a  shop- 
^*  keeper  in  Strathayen,  and  sejls  all  kinds  of  hardware ;  he 
*'^  recollects  some  people  coming,  tp  his.fatber'a  house  abqut 
^'  twelve  o^G;lock  at  night,  upon  a  Wednesday,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April  last.  Tlhere  w^rq  between  twenty  and  thirty ; 
'^  tbey  knogl^  at  the  door  for  some  time,  and  then  his  fi^ther 
^*  €vpmed  it,  and  four  of  them  came  into  the  shop.  They 
^'  got  1^  gun,  some  gunpowder,  and  a  dozen  flints;  he  did 
*'  npt  s^  th^m  get  the  gun,  but  he  saw  them  get  the  powder 
*^  a^id  flints,  and  h^  saw  the  gun  in  Howat^s  hands. in  thQ 
^'  shop.  Tb^  w.ent  away  after  this,  and  carried  the  gun  with 
^*  them,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  them  till  next  day,  when  he 
saw  them:about  the  Relief  Church  in  St^athaven,  about 
*^  nine  o^doc^  in  the  morning ;  there  were  about:  twielve  or 
^  tbirt^ep  of  them,  all  armed  with  guns  and  pikes.;  that. 
^*  thqy.had.a  flag ;  William  Watson  carried  the  flag.    He 
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'<  knew  Robert  Howat,  the  very  man  who  took  the  gun,  to 
"  be  of  the  party,  and  Wilson  the  prisoner,  and  Wakcrs, 
<<  Robinson,  and  Stevenson;  that  Walters  had  a  pike;  they 
^  went  up  to  Ball-Green,  and  along  the  Glasgow  road,  and 
'^  he  saw  no  more  of  them ;  when  he  saw  them  going  in 
'<  that  direction,  they  were  not  marching,  not  quite  regular 
'*  in  th^  manner.^ 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  <^  That  Ball-Green 
"  is  just  at  the  end  of  the  town.'' 

Then  you  have  the  evidence  of  William  Semple  the  elder. 
**  He  lives  at  Easffer  Overtown,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
^  Strathaven  ;  it  is  a  single  house ;  he  was  in  bed  when  he 
^<  was  alarmed  by  Mr  E^cks,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday 
'*  the  5th  of  April  last ;  he  came  and  knocked  at  the  docN*, 
^  in  consequence  of  which  he  rose  up ;  about  half  an  hour 
**  after  that,  an  armed  party  came  with  guns ;  he  heard  the 
^^  guns,  but  did  not  see  any  pikes ;  he  heard  them  fire  off 
"  two  or  three  shots.  That  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
**  there  were  guns  there.  They  came  to  the  back-door  first, 
"  and  then  to  the  front-door ;  the  house  was  surrounded, 
*^  and  they  knocked  at  both  doors  very  much,  and  threaten. 
**  ed  to  bum  the  house  if  the  gun  was  not  given  up  in  ten 
*^  minutes ;  after  some  time  he  advised  his  son  to  give  it  up ; 
^'  he  did  this  from  fear  and  apprehension ;  his  son  went  to 
*^  the  door,  and  he  gave  the  people  the  gun,  loaded  with 
^*  powder  and  small  shot.  He  was  at  Strathaven  when  the 
<^  prisoner  was  apprehended ;  heard  the  party  who  took  his 
"  gun  say  it  would  be  better  for  the  witness  if  they  gained 
**  the  day,  as  he  would  get  his  gun  again,  but  if  they  lost  the 
*«  day  they  would  lose  their  lives."  Now,  Gentlemen,  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  be  or  not  implicated  in  this  insurrection,  is 
another  question ;  but  that  here  there  was  a  treasonable  in- 
surrection avowed  by  this  party,  and  known  by  this  party, 
in  its  quality  of  Treason,  to  be  such,  is  here  put  by  this 
^tness  beyond  the  posfflbilit;^^of  doubt.  "  It  would  be  bet- 
"  ter  for  the  witness  if  they  ^ned  the  day,  as  he  would  get 
"  his  gun  again,  but  if  they  lost  the  day  they  would  lose  their 
"  lives.*"  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  but  one  conclu- 
sion from  this  speech,  that  the  man  who  uttered  it  (and  it 
was  uttered  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  them  all,)  knew 
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well  that  it  was  a  treasonable  purpose  on  which  the  party 
risked  their  lives. 

On  lus  cross-examination,  he  says,  '<  He  never  looked  out 
*^  till  they  were  getting  away,  till  his  son  gave  them  the  gun  ; 
^'  that  he  heard  them  at  both  the  doors  knocking,  and  two  or 
^  three  shots  went  off  at  the  east  end  of  the  town ;  when  he 
^  saw  them  going  away,  they  were  going  down  the  road  to- 
*'  wards  Strathaven.^ 

Then  William  Semple,  junior,  <<  remembers  some  people 
*'  ooming  to  his  father^s  house  between  twelve  and  two  on  a 
*^  Thursday  morning,  in  the  beginning  of  April  last ;  that  he 
^^  was  out  of  bed  at  the  time ;  the  first  thing  he  heard  was 
*^  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  then  a.rap  at  the  back-door ;  they 
'^  required  arms,  and  ordered  he  should  give  the  gun  up ; 
*^  he  said  he  would  not  give  it,  and  they  threatened  to  destroy 
'*  the  house  if  he  did  not  deliver  it,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
'*  hour  he  opened  the  door,  and  handed  it  out ;  it  was  very 
'^  dark ;  he  only  saw  two,  but  he  supposed  there  were  more, 
'^  otherwise  he  would  not  have  given  up  his  gun.*^  Here  is 
what  he  says  they  said,— *'  if  they  succeeded  in  the  case, 
**  they  would  bring  back  the  g^n,  and  if  they  did  not,  we 
^^  could  not  expect  them  to  bring  it  back.^  These  are  not 
the  same  words  which  his  father  swore  to,  nor  yet  so  strong, 
but  it  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  meaning,  that  if  they  did  not 
succeed,  they  and  the  gun  would  go  to  wreck,  and  never  be 
heard  of  any  more.  ^<  That  he  saw  two  guns  at  least-— 
'*  caught  them  in  his  hands,  and  pushed  them  aside.  They 
<<  were  presented  at  his  body,  and  he  pushed  them  aside  for 
**  tear  of  the  consequences.'" 

Then  the  next  witness  is  Thomas  Hepburn,  who  lives  at 
Beadledyke,  near  Strathaven.  He  recollects,  **  upon  a  Wed« 
'*  nesday  night  in  the  beginning  of  April,  at  the  time  of  the 
'^  Strathaven  rise,  some  people  came  to  his  house ;  he  was  in 
^*  bed  at  the  time ;  they  came  opposite  his  house,  and  knock* 
'^  ed  at  the  door ;  they  wanted  a  gun ;  they  fired  when  they 
<<  came  to  the  house ;  the  gun  was  in  the  kitchen ;  he  rose 
^^  from  the  place  where  he  was  lying ;  they  continued  rap* 
'^  ping,  but  he  never  spoke  to  them,  and  they  went  away ;  he 
*'  knows  Wilson,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  hejsaw  him  the 
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<<  next  day  about  seven  in  the  evening,  on  the  Hamilton  rood, 
*'  going  towards  Strathaven.  Wilson  asked  whether  he  had 
<<  suffered  from  the  radicals  ?  he  answered.  Do  you  not  knov 
^<  any  thing  about  them  ?  Did  you  not  go  away  with  them 
<<  this  morning?  Wilson  sud  he  had  convoyed  them  to  Cl- 
^'  bride ;  he  asked.  Did  you  not  go  with  them  with  a  drawn 
^<  sword  ?  his  answer  was,  they  had  come  into  his  house,  a&d 
^'  bought  an  old  sword  from  him ;  and  as  he  was  going  that 
•*  way  at  any  rate,  he  had  just  gone  with  them."  Now,  Gen- 
tlemen, if  this  witness  is  not  perjured  beyond  the  hopes  of 
redemption,  here  is  evidence  directly  contradicUng  the  whole 
story  of  force  and  terror.  Here  you  have  the  prisoner  giving 
his  own  account  of  the  matter,  not  before  a  magistrate ;  no 
compulsion ;  neither  threats,  nor  expectations,  nor  rewards, 
nor  any  thing  else  held  out  to  him.    Here  is  the  account  be 
voluntarily  ^ves  of  this  buuness,  when  he  comes  fresh  from 
it   «  Did  you  suffer  from  the  radicals  r   «  Why,"*  says  the 
man,  "  do  not  you  know  yourself— -did  you  not  go  away 
with  them  this  morning?"    He  said,  <*  He  had  convoyed 
them  to  Kilbride."  Now,  Gentlemen,  put  it  to  yourselves^- 
search  your  own  hearts — every  one  of  you  put  the  question 
to  yourselves— what  would  you  have  said  and  done  if  at  that 
moment  you  had  escaped  from  such  an  abominable  outrage 
on  your  person  from  men  who  had  forced  you  to  go  dght 
miles  ?    What  would  not  have  been  the  ebullition  of  your 
joy  at  that  moment  ?    Would  it  not  have  burst  from  you? 
"  Yes,  I  know  it;  I  was  with  the  radicals,  and  here  I  am, 
thank  Grod  ^  I  have  made  my  escape  from  them."^    I  cannot 
—I  wish  I  could — ^put  the  interpretation  upon  it  that  he  was 
under  fear,  or  agitation ;  for  it  is  hb  own  voluntary  delibe- 
.rate  account,  that  he  had  convoyed  them  to  Kilbride;  that 
they  had  come  in  and  bought  a  sword  from  him^  and  bs  he 
was  going  to  Kilbride  at  any  rate,  he  had  gone  with  them. 
''  Wilson  said,  that  they  had  met  some  person  who  said  all 
<<  Was  peace  at  Glasgow,  and  he  (Wilson)  advised  th^n  to 
"  turn.     Nothing  farther  passed.   Wilson  went  away  to  his 
"  house,  and  the  witness  went  home."    Now,  Gentlemen, 
that  may  well  accord  with  the  feeling  he  had  of  disappoint- 
ment at  their  number.     He  might  be  afraid — ^he  might  feel 
that  he  must  go  with  them,  but  be  afraid  that  they  were  pre- 
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mature.  <<  The  people  of  Strathaven  have  not  risen  as  we 
expected  and  hoped,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the  same  at 
Glasgow  ;**  and,  therefore,  supposing  this  to  be  evidence, 
^t  is  only  his  account  of  the  matter) ;  but  supposing  it  is 
true,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  would  go ;  but  finding  there 
was  no  chance  of  success,  he  said,  **  We  had  better  return 
again  ;^  but  that  he  went  freely  and  voluntarily,  you  have 
from  his  confession  to  this  man. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  **  Wilson  told  him 
^  tbat  he  had  asked  some  people  on  the  road  what  was  go- 
^  ing  on,  who  replied,  nothing  but  peace  at  Glasgow;  and 
^*  then  he  always  advised  them  to  turn  all  ways  from  the  in- 
*'  formation  he  got  That  he  was  a  hosier,  and  was  only  go- 
'*  ing  to  a  hoaer  at  Kilbride ;  that,  in  short,  the  party  asked 
^  every  person  they  met  on  the  road,  what  was  ddng  at 
^^  Gla^w,  and  they  said,  there  was  nothing  but  peace,  and 
**  then  he  advised  them  to  return ;  and  of  course,  finding 
*'  that  their  enterprize  was  desperate  at  Ejlbride,  they  dis- 
*'  persed,  and  each  man  made  the  best  attempt  he  could  for 
*<  his  safety." 

Then  you  have  the  evidence  of  Jean  Hamilton.  ^'  She 
^  states  that  she  knows  the  prisoner.  That  last  April  she 
"  lived  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him ;  that  she  was  in  his 
*'  house  on  the  6th  of  April,  between  eight  and  nine  o^clock ; 
^^  that  the  prisoner  and  ten  or  a  dozen  others  were  in  the  kit- 
^  chen,  sitting  on  the  floor,  looking  about  them — ^there  were 
<<  some  guns  and  some  pikes  standing  by  the  side  of  the  wall, 
"  but  she  does  not  know  how  many.  They  were  looking  at 
^  them  and  making  a  complaint  that  they  had  bad  arms,  and 
"  James  Wilson  said  they  would  get  a  gun  or  two  at  Dr 
*'  Scotf  s,  and  one  or  two  at  Hamilton's  at  Parkhead,  and  one 
*^  at  the  Three  Stones,  and  one  at  Gavin  Semple's  at  the 
'^  Ewk — that  it  was  on  the  road,  and  they  would  get  them  as 
"  they  went  past  She  does  not  know  who  made  the  complaint 
'*  about  the  arms,  they  were  strangers  to  her.  She  asked  Wil- 
^^  son  if  he  was  going  with  them  to-day ;  he  said,  ^  Yes,  yes.^ 
**  That  at  that  time  he  was  filing  something  at  ai  bench  about 
'^  the  size  of  a  penny  piece— it  was  black.  She  knows  the 
^'  road  from  Strathaven  to  Glasgow ;  the  houses  she  has  men- 
"  tioned,  are  not  on  the  road  straight,  but  a  little  bit  ofl^of  it."" 
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^'  Then  she  says  she  saw  a  flag  in  the  house,  with  ^  Stratfaa- 
^'  ven  Union  Sodety^  upon  one  ^de  of  it ;  she  did  not  see  the 
^^  other  side,  it  was  standing  against  the  wall,  no  person  had 
^^  hold  of  it    Wilson^  she  says,  sometimes  comes  to  her 
^^  house ;  he  was  in  her  house  on  the  Monday  before.  Mar- 
<^  garet  Young  was  there  and  the  witnesses  brother.  Margacet 
**  Young  asked  Wilson  what  he,  that  was  an  old  reforms, 
<<  thought  of  this  reform ;  and  he  said  he  hoped  they  would 
^^  win  it    The  witness  said,  you  are  leading  away  all  these 
^<  people  to  be  killed ;  he  said  they  could  not  die  in  a  better 
'^  cause ;  the  witness  said,  if  they  are  not  killed,  they  will  be 
««  driven  from  their  own  places  and  never  come  back  again. 
"  Wilson  said  there  was  no  fear  of  them ;  they  had  the  most 
<<  number,  and  they  were  seeking  the  rights  of  th^  fore* 
"  fathers,  and  he  hoped  they  would  get  them.    The  witnesB 
<*  referred  him  then  to  some  event  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
c<  saying,  if  they  looked  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  they 
*^  would  find  that  the  greatest  number  did  not  always  win. 
*^  After  that  he  left  the  house,  and  she  saw  him  no  more  till 
<^  the  Thursday  morning.    She  had  not  seen  him  before  for 
*<  some  time ;  she  only  saw  him  in  the  presence  of  her  bn>- 
^'  ther  those  two  times ;  her  brother  was  in  Wilson's  house 
"  on  Thursday  morning,  and  she  went  there  and  inasted 
^^  over  and  over  again  on  his  coming  away,  but  she  could 
"  not  prevail  on  her  brother  to  come  away.**    Now,  Gen- 
tlemen, you  observe  this  witness  does  not  give  evidence  to 
soften  matters-  with  respect  to  her  brother  in  the  smallest 
degree,  for  she  says  she  did  all  ^he  could  to  prevail  on  her 
brother  not  to  go  with  them,  and  she  could  not    There- 
fore, this  woman  did  not  give  her  evidence,  as  it  was  suppo- 
sed, to  screen  her  brother,  for  she  says  that  her  brother  per- 
sisted in  remaining,  and  did  go  out  with  them ;  and  then 
she  details  the  conversation  relating  to  what  this  man  s^d, 
and  of  which,  unless  you  suppose  her  completely  peijured, 
the  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  knew  there  was  this  reform 
going  on— and  it  is  for  you  to  say,  whether  it  was  the  reform 
urged  by  that  proclamation ;  and  he  said  he  hoped  they  would 
win,  and  that  they  could  not  die  in  a  better  cause. 
On  her  cross-examination  she  said,  "  that  Gavin  Semple  s 
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*^  might  be  a  mile  off  the  road ;  she  is  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
*'  two  miles.    Parkhead  is  not  a  mile.^ 

Then  you  have  Gavin  Cooper.  Gavin  Cooper  lives  inth- 
in  a  mile  of  Strathaven,  at  a  place  called  Coldstream. 

Mr  Murray, — She  said  the  £ wk  was  not  on  the  road  at  all. 

Lord  PresidenL^^lt  was  a  mile  or  two  off  the  road. 

Mr  Murray. — And  that  it  was  not  on  the  road  at  all. 

Lord  PreaiderU.'^It  could  not  be  on  the  road  at  all  if  it 
was  a  mile  or  two  off.  *^  Then  he  says,  that  on  Thursday 
'*  the  6th  of  April,  Ciqptam  Craufurd  sent  his  servant  over 
**  to  tell  him  there  were  some  people  coming  armed  to  his 
<^  house  that  morning ;  that  he  was  in  bed  atthe  time ;  that 
^*  a  party  did  come,  and  about  four  came  in — the  house  is 
^^  about  sixty  yards  off  the  road — ^this  happened  about  mne 
^^  o'doek  in  the  morning— they  urged  a  gun,  and  he  refused 
^^  to  give  it  to  them ;  they  threatened  him  several  times,  and 
^^  upim  his  still  refusing  to  give  it  to  them,  they  presented 
<(  four  guns  at  him  and  threatened  to  blow  his  bnuns  out, 
«  and  then  left  him.  That  he  did  not  see  any  more  than 
*<  those  four  in  the  house,  but  outside  there  were  a  great  many 
'^  boys^  and  hnen  with  guns  and  pikes—he  saw  them  march 
^  off;  they  turned  back  to  the  Glasgow  road  and  went  on  to- 
'^  wards  Glasgow— he  could  not  name  any  of  those  in  the 
^*  bouse,  and  only  one,  (John  Morrison,)  on  the  outside.  He 
^  did  not  see  the  prisoner  there  i"  but  then  you  have  it  from 
a  variety  of  other  witnesses,  that  the  prisoner  had  marched 
with  the  party,  and  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  he  had 
quitted  them  for  one  moment 

Then  you  have  Christian  Young.  '<  He'  is  a  servant  in 
^  the  family  of  Gavin  Cooper,  and  was  so  in  April  last — he 
**  says  that  he  recoUects,  in  the  begmning  of  April,  a  num- 
*'  ber  of  people  coming  to  the  house  about  nine  o^clock  in 
^'  the  morning;  they  came  into  the  house  and  demanded  arms. 
*^  They  saw  my  master  and  demanded  his  gun ;  they  threat- 
**  ened  to  blow  his  brains  out,  if  he  did  not  give  them  arms ; 
**  there  were  about  six  people  in  the  house  all  armed  with 
<<  guns — a  good  many  on  the  outside,  some  armed  with  piked, 

*^  and  some  with  muskets.     That  among  them  there  were 

"  Stevenson,  William  Robertson,  and  William  Howat — ^tbat 

^^  Stevenson  and  Kobertson'were  among  those  that  threaten- 
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*<  ed  bis  master ;  that  they  then  went  away  towards  the 
^^  Glasgow  turnpike  road,  and  turned  towards  Glasgow;^ 

Then  you  have  John  Grierson,  who  lives  at  Stratbaven. 
^<  That  he  knows  William  Watson,  saw  him  one  monung  in 
**  the  beginning  of  April  last  carrying  a  flag ;  that  it  was  the 
"  first  Thursday  in  April ;  that  Uiere  were  about  a  dozen  or 
*^  thirteen  people  with  him  walking  along  the  Glasgow  road, 
'*  he  was  nearly  about  the  centre  of  them,  some  had  gnns 
**  and  some  had  pikes,  Robert  Hamilton,  that  is  the  bro- 
'*  ther  of  the  witoess  Jean  Hamilton,  and  John  Stevenson, 
^^  were  carrying  guns ;  he  does  not  recollect  any  more ;  he 
^'  saw  the  prisoner ;  he  had  a  sword  on  his  right  side ;  his  arm 
<«  was  stretched  down  on  hb  right  ade,  apparendy  support- 
<<  ing  the  sword ;  they  went  towards  Glasgow  along  the  pub- 
**  lie  road ;  there  was  no  sheath  on  the  sword ;  he  saw  John 
^^  Walters  among  them,  carrying  a  pike.^ 

Then  William  Barrlie  says,  *<  He  lives  in  Strathaven.  In 
^*  the  beginning  of  April  be  saw  the  party  march  out,  it  was 
^'  on  a  Thursday  morning— -he  saw  them  before  they  went 
<<  forward  to  the  BalUGreen  toU,  which  is  on  the  Glasgow 
^<  road,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  Stratfaaven  ;  there 
**  were  about  thirteen  of  them,  some  armed  with  guns  and 
<<  pikes,  and  William  Watson  carrying  a  Aag ;  to  the  best  of 
**  his  recollection  they  were  divided  into  four  different  ranks ; 
^'  they  were  walking  at  an  ordinary  pace ;  he  does  not  mean 
"  ordinary  military  time,  but  walking  at  an  ordinary  pace ; 
''  they  made  a  halt  at  the  Ball-Green  toll,  but  he  does  not 
*^  know  for  what  purpose ;  there  were  among  them  besides 
"  Watson,  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Steele,  Wilson  the 
'<  prisoner,  Hamilton,  Robinson,  and  Howat,  and  also  a 
"  person  of  the  name  of  James  Donald,  but  he  was  only 
"  looking  on — ^the  prisoner  was  about  the  rear. 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  *<  Wilson  appeared  to  be 
**  rather  awkward,  bashful-looking— the  others  appeared  in 
"  good  spirite  i*"  and  to  that.  Gentlemen,  you  will  apply  the 
observation  I  made  before,  and  consider  from  what  that  can 
arise,  whether  from  the  disappointment  at  the  number  being 
so  small,  or  the  terror  and  compulsion.  ^<  Wilson  was  ap- 
<*  prehended  before  the  witness  came  up— Wilson  said  that  he 
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<^  had  gone  out  rather  against  his  will;  that  he  had  a  sword  and 
**  had  sold  it— he  cannot  say  po»ti veiy  that  he  said  he  was  for- 
^^  oed  out,  but  something  like  it^  Indeed,  when  he  said  he 
went  against  his  will,  it  was  something  like  it,  but  the  wit- 
neas  would  not  say  that  he  smd  that  he  was  actually  forced 
out,  but  something  like  it.  Now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  only 
evidence  you  have  of  the  prisoner  pretending  any  force  was 
used,  that  to  this  man  he  said  he  went  out  radier  agunst 
his  will;  that  this  witness  cannot  say  he  said  lie  was  forced 
oat,  but  something  like  it. 

One  (^  Ae  Jury, — He  said  he  had  sold  the  sword. 

Lord  Prmdent. — But  then  he  had  another  one,  because 
that  he  carried  a  sword  all  the  witnesses  agree. 

Then  you  have  John  Hamilton.  **  He  recollects  a  party  of 
^'  people  marching  out  of  Strathaven  on  Thursday  the  6th  of 
'*  April  last — they  had  a  flag  with  an  inscription  upon  it, 
*'  ^  Scotland  firee  or  a  desert^  He  lives  nearly  opposite  to 
"  Wilson's ;  he  saw  a  great  many  people  going  out  of  Wilson's 
"  house  the  night  before^  about  eleven.  When  the  party  went 
**  off,  saw  Wilson  come  out  and  go  into  Matthew  Rownie's 
*'  house ;  he  heard  Rownie  inform  him,  that  he  was  going  to 
"  Glasgow  directly,  and  Wilson  said,  *  Very  well,  you  will  in- 
^  form  them  that  we  shall  be  down  to-morrow  morning  by 
break  of  day.' "  Now,  Gentlemen,  this  witness  is  certainly  not 
corroborated  by  Rownie,  except  so  far  that  Rownie  swears 
he  heard  his  wife  conversing  with  this  man  about  his  going 
to  Glasgow,  so  that  there  was  a  conversation  about  going  to 
Glasgow.  Hamilton  says,  *'  it  was  Matthew  Rownie  himself; 
**  Rownie  says  he  had  no  conversation  with  the  prisoner  that 
*^  night  in  his  house,  but  he  heard  his  wife  saying  something 
^'  about  a  person's  having  asked  about  his  going  to  Glas- 
^^  gow ;  then  Hamilton  says,  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  noise 
^^  in  Wilson^s  house  that  night  like  chapping  with  a  ham- 
**  mer,  and  people  talking — this  was  between  ten  and  eleven 
*'  o'clock  at  night ;  that  he  saw  them  go  off  that  night,  but 
**  could  not  see  the  number ;  they  went  regularly  off;  a  man 
"  had  come  out,  and  called  <  file  off,'  and  then  they  went  off; 
**  the  next  morning  there  were  fourteen ;  the  prisoner  was 
"  with  them ;  he  had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand— 4hinks  it 
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<<  wasaheatbed  He  flaw  Hownqr  at  Penny^s  house  that  iiigbt, 
*<  but  is  not  sure  whether  he  saw  him  come  out  befc»e  WiU 
<<  sou  went  into  his  house.  Then  he  sajs  Rownie  was  at 
<^  his  own  house  at  the  time  the  conversation  took  place,  ao 
'^  that  he  must  have  come  out  of  Fenny^s  before  thcm.'^ 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  *^  That  the  oonyoBatioa 
*^  between  the  prisoner  and  Rownie  took  pkce  between  eleven 
'<  and  twelve  o^clock  at  night ;  that  it  was  very  dark,  and  a  lit- 
^^  tie  rainy ;  that  he  was  standing  in  the  entry  just  at  the  door 
<^  facing  Wilson'^s,  and  Rownie^s  was  on  the  right  hand.^ 
Now,  there  is  one  observation  which  this  suggests  to  me  at 
all  events ;  that  at  least  between  eleven  and  twelve  o^clock, 
this  man  has  actually  made  his  escape  from  that  scene 
of  terror,  blood,  and  daughter,  and  threateninga,  and  bum- 
ings,  which  that  woman  swore  to^he  has  made  his  escape; 
he  is  without  his  house ;  could  not  be  have  gone  to  Dr  Scott, 
or  gone  to  Glasgow,  or  hid  himself  in  any  house,  or  in  the 
fields,  dark  as  the  night  was,  rather  than  be  compelled  into  a 
piupose  to  the  risk  of  his  life  ?  Rownie  admits  he  was  at  Row- 
nie'^s  house,  for  he  tells  you  he  conversed  with  his  wife  upon 
the  subject.  Rownie  said  he  was  going  directly  to  Gla^ow ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  went  or  not— it  is  uxteen  miles  to 
Glasgow.  The  witness  states  that  he  saw  Rownie  the  next  day 
between  eight  and  nine  o^dock  in  the  morning;  he  did  not 
ask  him  if  he  had  gone  to  Glasgow,  (x  have  any  oonveraa^ 
tion  with  him,  Rownie  spoke  quite  distinctly,  and  he  heard 
the  whole  very  distinctly.  Then  there  was  a  question  by  the 
Court— <^  cannot  say  whether  the  night  party  made  part  of 
<<  the  moming'^s  party  or  not^  Gentlemen,  whether  Rownie 
did  or  did  not  go  to  Glasgow,  depends  on  his  own  evidence 
—he  swears  he  did  not,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  intended 
.  to  go  to  Glasgow,  and  say  that  he  intended  to  go  that  night, 
but  did  not  go,  and  as  he  was  seen  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
I  think  the  probability  is  he  did  not  go. 

Then  you  have  Agnes  Richmond.  **  She  is  the  wife  of  Ro- 
*^  bert  Hamilton,  a  change-keeper  at  Kilbride — that  is  a  difie^ 
*^  rent  Robert  Hamilton  from  the  one  who  went  with  the 
^*  people.  A  party  consisting  of  three  people  came  to  her 
^^  house  in  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  a  Thursday,  armed 
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'<  with  pikes;  tbey  remaiiied  about  five  minutes;  she  kneir 
**  nooe  c^  them ;  she  saw  John  Walters  go  past  the  house  in 
**  the  course  of  the  day,  perhaps  about  eleven  o^dock  in  the 
^'  forenoon;  there  were  others  with  him ;  they  were  all  arm- 
<f  ed  with  guns  and  pikes.  The  three  men  came  to  her 
^^  house  m  the  forenoon— they  paid  the  reckoning  themselves; 
<<  she  did  not  know  any  of  those  that  went  by  except  Walters.^ 

Upon  her  cross^zamination,  die  says,  ^*  She  thinks  her 
'^  husband  was  not  with  her  at  the  time  the  people  came ; 
^^  but  she  beUeves  he  was  about  the  house,  and  not  far  off; 
*^  they  were  there  only  about  five  minutes ;  they  paid  for  what 
^^  they  had,  and  went  off.  She  believes  they  never  sat  down.^ 

Then  you  have  Elizabeth  Millar,  who  lives  in  Kilbride. 
<<  She  remembers  one  day,  in  the  be^nning  of  April  last, 
''  seeing  scane  people  march  throu^  Kilbride ;  it  was  on  a 
^^  Thursday;  Uiey  were  going  towards  Glasgow';  she  only 
'^  knew  one  by  sight— that  was  Howat ;  they  had  some  kind 
'*  of  arms  with  them,  but  she  does  not  know  what  they  were.^ 

Upon  her  cross-examination,  she  says,  '*  She  has  se^n  the 
^^  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  knows  him  by  sight,  but  she  did 
<<  not  see  him  among  them.^ 

Then  you  have  John  Thompson,  ^*  who  lives  at  the  Com- 
^^  mon  Brae  of  Kilbride*  He  is  a  hosier  there.  On  the  6th 
'^  of  Apriliast,  he  saw  some  persons  marching  by  his  house 
^  —about  twenty,  all  armed  with  guns  and  pikes ;  they  were 
*^  marching  in  line — ^the  pikemen  considerably  before  the  gun* 
^  men ;  the  gunmen  were  in  a  line ;  after  they  were  past,  the 
'<  prisoner  Wilson,  he  says^  came  into  his  house,  and  asked 
'*  for  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  some  time  after  he  made  some 
**  tea  for  him ;  the  prisoner  asked  about  the  stocking  weaving, 
*'  and  frames,  and  so  on ;  and  he  recollects  he  asked  the  pri- 
^*  soner  particularly  about  stocking  pieces  in  the  loom ;  there 
^*  was  very  little  said  about  the  party  that  were  passing ;  the 
^'  witness  asked  him  if  any  one  of  William. Fleming^s  sons 
*'  were  there,  he  said  none ;  he  does  not  recollect  any  thing 
*'  more  passing ;  he  never  ugnified  to  the  witness  that  he  be- 
'^  longed  to  them.  He  then  says,  that  Fleming  lives  in  Kil- 
^^  bride,  and  he  was  afraid  his  sons  might  be  among  them, 
"  and  he  asked  the  prisoner  about  them,  because  he  thought 
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<^  he  must  imow ;  the  reason  that  the  witness  asked  was, 
'^  that  as  the  prisoner  had  just  come  in  after  the  party  had 
*'  passed,  he  thought  he  must  know;  his  daughter  got  some 
^'  tea  ready,  and  the  prisoner  took  it,  and  went  away  up  the 
*'  road,  and  he  went  up  the  road  nearly  a  mile  with  him  ; 
^<  they  had  no  conversation  but  about  William  Fleming^s 
**  sons;  they  met  one  of  them  afterwards  coming  towards 
'<  Kilbride  with  a  party,  but  he  did  not  know  any  of  die 
**  rest  He  was  coming  to  Kilbride  to  see  his  father ;  does 
^*  not  know  what  brought  the  prisoner  to  his  house,  but  when 
^  he  was  going  away  to  the  door,  he  said,  *  If  you  should 
**  be  called  to  account,  you  can  witness  that  I  came  here  on 
"  bunness.^  The  witness  said,  *  I  can  witness  you  were  here.'* 
Now,  here  is  a  thing  again  for  your  consideration  in  your  own 
minds— 4his  man,  after  being  marched  dght  miles  in  thb  de- 
grading and  slavish  manner  by  people  who  had  used  him  so 
infamously  the  night  before  with  all  kinds  of  threats,  and 
force,  and  terror,  who  threatened,  by  our  Saviour,  to  blow 
his  brains  out,  if  he  did  not  go  with  them,  at  that  moment 
makes  his  escape  from  them.  What  would  any  one  of  you 
do  under  such  circumstances  ?  What  would  any  man,  pos- 
sessed of  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature,  have  done 
when  he  came  into  the  house  of  a  friend,  but  explain  to 
this  man  Thompson,  when  he  asked,  ^  were  Fleming^s  sons 
there  7"^ — '*  No ;  and  thank  God  I  am  not  there ;  I  was  f<v- 
*'  ced  with  them,  but  have  made  my  escape.^  It  would  have 
been  a  strong  circumstance  if  these  had  been  his  first  words. 
I  cannot  conceive  it  possible,  that  any  human  being,  so  pla- 
ced, having  escaped  such  a  great  evil  as  that — such  a  serious 
danger,  so  distressing  to  a  man  of  common  spirit,  should 
come  in,  and  quietly  sit  down,  and  ask  for  a  pipe  to  smoke, 
or  things  of  that  kind,  and  then  when  he  is  putting  this 
man  on  his  guard  as  to  what  he  should  say  of  him,  that 
he  had  come  there  on  business,  the  man  gives  that  answer, 
'^  I  can  witness  you  were  here  ;^  but  he  did  not  say  yester- 
day that  he  was  there  upon  business. 

He  says,  on  his  cross-examination,  <<  that  his  daughter  was 
<^  there  part  of  the  time — she  was  not  in  the  whole  time  that 
^^  the  prisoner  was  in  the  house ;  nor  he  either,  for  he  went 
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^  to  the  town  for  a  quanti^  of  tea ;  hkrdaughter  returned 
<^  before  he  went  away ;  it  was  about  mid-day  when  WiU 
<<  son  came  to  his  house ;  that  his  daughter  went  about  a 
**  quarter  of  a  mile  for  the  bread,  and  was  there  during  the 
<<  remainder  of  the  time  the  prisoner  was  in  the  house.^ 

You  have  next  the  evidence  of  Isobel  Thompson,  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  witness.  **  She  remembers  the  week  the  radicals 
**  were  in  th^  town ;  she  saw  three  before  she  saw  Wilson 
'<  come  into  her  father^s  house ;  they  had  spears  with  them ; 
^<  Wilson  came  in  alone,  and  they  passed  through  Kilbride 
^*  towards  Glasgow ;  Wilson  asked  her  if  her  fath»  was  in, 
(<  and  she  smd,  No ;  she  then  went  out,  and  when  she  came 
'<  in  again  he  was  smoking.  She  does  not  know  what  they 
<<  were  speaking  about ;  he  did  not  say  what  brought  him 
«  there.'' 

On  her  cross-examination,  she  says,  <^  The  prisoner,  James 
«  Wilson,  was  behind  the  party  when  she  saw  him ;  that 
''  she  was  then  standing  at  her  father's  door."  Now,  Gen- 
tlemeuy  what  reason  was  there  why  it  should  be  more  safe  for 
him  to  leave  the  party  at  that  moment,  when  he  was  in  the 
rear  of  them,  than  when  he  first  set  out— he  got  away  the 
moment  he  attempted — ^he  left  them  when  he  chose,  and 
nobody  molested  him ;  then  she  says,  '^  That  he  did  not  come 
'^  down  the  straight  road,  but  the  nde  road ;  she  saw  him 
^^  leave  the  party  with  something,  and  he  came  to  their 
"  house." 

Then  you  have  Robert  Steele.  <*  He  lives  at  Straftbaven. 
*^  He  says  he  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  prisoner  at  his 
^*  house ;  that  a  party  met  there  to  read  the  newspapers  once 
^^  a- week ;  Wilson  was  sometimes  there,  and  sometimes  one 
*^  read,  and  sometimes  another.  The  papers  read  were  the 
«^^  Manchester  Observer^  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Union."  As  to 
this  Manchester  Observer,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Union,  I 
know  nothing,  and  you  are  to  know  nothing ;  they  were 
not  proved  to  you ;  there  was  not  a  single  paper  put  in 
evidence. 

Mr  Murray. — It  is  not  that  he  gave  up  going  there^  but 
that  they  ceased  to  meet 

Lord  President.— I  have  not  come  to  that.     That  the 
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Spirit  of  the  Union  Was  not  read  in  the  house,  bat  wait 
through  amongst  them ;  that  hishouseiras  taken  in  cider; 
that  he  ceased  to  meet  in  January,  bnt  cannot  be  positm  to 
the  date. 

Mr  Murray. — My  note  is,  that  the  persons  ceased  to 
meet  in  January  hist. 

Lord  President. — It  may  be  so ;  I  thought  it  applied  only 
to  the  witness. — ^  That  he  saw  them  march  out  on  the  5th, 
**  in  the  morning ;  that  he  was  about  150  or  200  yards  from 
^*  them ;  that  he  was  not  near  enough  to  recognize  any  of 
<^  the  persons  there^  except  two  or  threes  who  were  detached 
'^  from  them  off  the  side  of  the  road :  that  he  knows  Wil- 
^<  Ham  Robertson :  that  he  called  on  the  witness  on  the 
«  evening  of  the  5th,  and  told  him  there  was  news  from 
^*  Glasgow,  and  that  there  was  a  meeting  intended,  but  who 
<<  brought  the  news,  or  what  it  was,  he  did  not  ask  him; 
(<  some  people  came  forward  and  interrupted  them,  and 
**  then  they  parted.     The  night  was  very  wet    After  that 
^<  he  went  to  the  prisoner's  house ;  he  was  not,  he  belieres, 
^'  a  minute  in  the  iiouse ;  he  did  not  see  Wilson  there ;  there 
*^were  only  one  or  two  there  that  he  knew ;  there  were 
*^  John  Stevenson  and  William  Robertson  there;  hecan- 
^  not  say  who  besides ;  he  cannot  precisely  say  the  number, 
^<  but  there  might  be  firom  a  dozen  to  twenQr.    This  was 
*'  about  ten  or  eleven.  Stevenson  asked  him  (that  was  after 
"  he  was  in  Wilson's  house)  if  he  had  heard  the  great 
^<  news,  and  he  replied  he  had  heard  some  rumours ;  he 
'*  asked  what  the  rumours  were,  and  Stevenson  repeated 
^<  them.     He  said  that  the  radicals  in  Glasgow  were  up, 
**  and  it  was  time  that  any  persons  who  were  of  that  opinion 
^<  should  join  them.    He  said  he  hoped  the  witness  would 
^  join  them ;  he  answered  that  he  would  think  of  it  That 
"  he  then  left  the  house  directly.  He  saw  them  march  out 
"  the  next  day.    Wilson  was  not  close  to  the  body.    That 
^'  he  was  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  any  of  the  per- 
"  sons,  but  he  knew  it  was  the  party  by  their  marching  and 
"  carrying  a  flag.  That  he  was  near  enough  to  distinguish 
**  Wilson,  who  was  two  or  three  yards  in  the  rear  of  them ; 
"  this,  of  course,  Gentlemen,  tendering  it  infinitely  more 
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easy  for  the  prisoner  to  have  made  his  escape  among  the 
crowds  and  so  have  detached  himself  from  the  party.  '*  Had 
<^  some  conversation  with  the  prisoner  in  his  own  house  be- 
<^  fore  the  party  set  off  in  the  morning.  He  asked  the  pri- 
»<  soner  what  was  the  news  of  the  morning ;  he  replied 
^  there  was  little ;  that  there  had  been  a  oonfiised  night. 
'*  The  prisoner  said  he  heard  that  a  party  had  marched  to 
'^  Glasgow ;  witness  said  that  he  had  heard  so  too.^  There- 
fore that  is  another  party  they  must  have  been  talking  about, 
because  this  was  before  the  prisoner  marched*  ^*  Does  not 
^  recollect  any  thing  else :  That  this  might  be  an  hours  or 
^  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  party  marched  with  the  flag; 
<^  That  he  did  not  see  the  prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  any 
^  time  the  night  before.  Then  he  is  asked«  whether  the 
^^  persons  had  any  arms  with  them  that  nighty  and  be  says 
^^  he  saw  no  arms»  except  that  Stevenson  had  a  pike  in 
"  his  hand.  When  he  1^  the  house  he  went  to  his  fa- 
*'  ther's,  and  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour»  and  then  went 
*^  home  and  went  to  bed.^ 

Andrew  Shearer  says,  ^<  that  he  has  known  the  prisoner 
^  almost  as  long  as  he  can  remember ;  that  he  belonged  to 
«  the  Union  Club  or  Class  with  him :  that  he  never  knew 
*^  of  any  colours  belonging  to  that  Gub ;  he  never  saw  a 
^<  Union  flag,  or  heard  of  it  tQl  this  morning:  that  there 
<<  was  no  president  of  the  Club ;  they  elected  the  prisoner 
<<  dass-leader  the  first  month,  and  they  never  elected  any 
<<  more ;  he  does  not  know  whether  his  election  was  oon- 
^^  tinned,  or  whether  he  continued  to  act  upon  that  former 
^  election.  They  met  in  the  prisoner's  house  once  a-week. 
'*  On  Monday  night,  after  the  post  came,  they  met  to  read 
*^  the  Mandiester  Observer ;  the  Spirit  of  the  Union,  and 
*'  the  Black  Book,  were  also  circulated  among  them.  There 
'^  were  between  sixteen  and  twenty  of  them  belonging  to 
"  the  Club ;  there  were  Robert  Steel,  the  prisoner,  the  wit* 
<^  ness,  and  John  Hind,  in  it  They  put  up  advertisements 
'*  in  his  town  on  the  sides  and  gable-ends  of  houses.  He 
'^  saw  an  Address  against  a  wall,  and  another  on  Moor's 
"  hottse.^  There  you  have  complete  evidence  of  more  than 
one  copy  of  that  Address  having  been  in  the  town  of  Strath- 
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<^  Ritchie,  Hind,  ThorapscHi,  Cunningham,  Scott,  and  So- 
<^  merville.  He  does  not  recollect  any  others,  bnt  he  thinks 
*^  there  were  more.  The  meeting  erased  between  the  10th 
«  and  20th  of  January." 

And  then,  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  evidence  of  Mr  Bar- 
die, a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  this  town,  *^  who  saw  the  Ad- 
*^  dress  posted  up  here  in  good  numbers  in  the  town  and 
^<  neighbourhood.  He  took  down  one,  and  attempted  to  take 
**  flown  another.  It  was  an  Address  which  caused  the  peo- 
*'  pit;^^r:»^neral  to  turn  out  from  their  work  altogetho*,  and 
*'  go  aboih:  aie  streets  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  That  there 
^^  were  several  parties  marching  and  keeping  step,  four  a- 
«  breast  He  saw  three  or  four  parties  on  Monday  the  8d  of 
**  April.  Therd^v.r  .^considerable  alarm  excited  amongst  the 
^'  inhabitants,  and  the  magistrates  issued  a  proclamation, 
*'  directing  all  well-disposed  persons  to  be  in  their  houses  by 
'^  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  shops  would  be  shut 
^'  at  six.  The  shops  were  generally  shut  at  ux,  but  on  Wed- 
'^  nesday,  he  says,  the  consternation  was  so  great,  that  thej 
'^  were  shut  by  three  o^dock  throughout  the  town,  in  conse- 
**  quence  of  reports  from  various  quarters  that  the  radicals 
'^  were  marching  against  the  town  in  great  numbers.  That 
^^  additional  constables  were  sworn  in,  and  troops  werebrought 
*^  in.  That  he  saw  about  a  hundred  of  these  Addresses  post- 
*^  ed  in  the  Bridgetown  of  Glasgow.  Had  himself  great  ap- 
'^  prehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  town." 

Then  you  have  John  Steel,  *^  who  lives  at  Strathaven. 
*^  He  recollects  a  proclamation  making  its  appearance  there 
*^  on  Sunday  the  Sd  of  April ;  he  saw  it  at  die  Town-end, 
'^  in  a  man'^s  hand,  and  heard  it  read,  but  he  cannot  recol- 
*^  lect  any  of  the  contents  of  it  It  was  an  Address  to  the 
'*  people,  and  appeared  to  be  issued  by  some  committee. 
^'  He  did  not  ^ve  over  work  in  consequence.  He  went  to 
^'  work  on  the  Monday  morning  between  five  and  six,  and 
'^  continued  to  work  till  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
"  morning ;  so  that  he  did  not  work  very  long.  He  did 
"  not  stop  on  account  of  the  Address.  He  worked  no  more 
^'  that  day,  as  far  as  he  recollects.  He  says,  there  was  a  lad 
<<  came  into  the  shop  and  told  him  the  rest  of  the  shop  wctd 
"  not  working,  because  the  proclamation  ordered  them  to 
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^  stop,  and  t^  rest  had  stopped,  and  so  he  stopped,  although 
**  he  told  you  he  did  not  stop  on  that  account  He  says 
^  there  was  a  difference  in  the  state  of  working  among  the 
^  people  after  the  Address  appeared ;  that  they  seemed  to 
^<  have  reUoted.  He  saw  an  Address  afterwards  posted  up, 
**  which  appeared  to  be  the  same  Address,  but  he  did  not 
«  read  it.'' 

On  his  cross-examination,  "  He  says  he  saw  the  prisoner 
^  on  the  Wednesday.  He  thinks  he  was  at  his  work  as  op- 
^  dinary,  but  he  cannot  say ;  he  was  standing  at  his  bench 
^  as  usual.'"  Then  the  Address  is  read— *the  Address  sworn 
to  by  Mr  Hardie— the  same  as  in  the  indictment. 

Then  comes  Archibald  Brownlee,  a  clock-maker,  who  is 
occasionally  employed  in  making  stockings.  <<  He  knows 
*^  the  prisoner,  and  has  occasionally  worked  at  his  house. 
*'  He  remembers  the  time  of  the  people  marching  from 
'*  Strathaven  towards  Glasgow  in  April  last,  but  did  not 
**  see  them  march  out.  He  saw  an  Address  posted  against 
*'  the  walls  of  Strathaven  upon  the  Sunday  before  they  took 
'*  mns ;  he  saw  two  or  three,  at  different  parts  of  the  town. 
^  He  read  one  of  them.  He  does  not  remember  the  language 
'*  of  it,  but  should  know  it  if  he  saw  it.  Then  an  Address 
**  is  shewn  to  him,  and  he  says  he  thinks  it  is  the  same.  He 
*'  thinks  the  Address  which  he  saw  against  the  walls  at  Stra^th- 
^*  aven  began  in  the  same  way,  but  he  paid  very  litde  atten- 
"  tion  to  it.  He  was  at  Wilson's  on  the  Wednesday  before 
**  they  took  up  arms,  and  he  saw  a  great  number  of  people 
**  goiTTg  in  and  coming  out,  but  that  was  \isual.  Wilson  had 
*'  a  vice,  and  he  soldered  white-iron  and  tin,  and  things  of 
*'  that  sort.  He  had  an  old  sword,  which  he  cut  in  two,  and 
^  sharpened  the  point  of  one  of  the  ends.  That  was  an  ex« 
**  traordinary  operation — ^nevcr  saw  it  before.  Overheard 
**  some  person  bring  a  message,  and  heard  Wilson  say  it 
^^  was  a  wet  night,  he  could  not  go.  The  message  was,  that 
**  he  was  to  go  somewhere  up  the  town  to  see  some  person. 
**  He  knows  WiUiain  Allan  of  Ball-Green ;  .there  was  some- 
*'  thing  said  about  him,  but  he  cannot  say  what.  This  per- 
^^  son  was  at  Rownie^s  that  night,  and  had  that  opportunity 
*^  of  making  his  escape.'' 
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Then,  Gentlenoen,  comes  ihe  exculpatory  proof,  and  the 
first  is  the  evidence  of  Jean  Semple,  the  wife  of  John  Ha- 
milton, <^  She  knows  Prior-Hill,  three  or  four  nuks  from 
^^  Strathaven,  on  the  south  side.  She  remembers  going,  oa 
''  the  Ist  of  April  last,  from  Strathaven  to  Prior-Hill.  She 
^<  left  Strathaven  about  twelve  o^lock :  saw  the  prisoner  on 
*^  the  road  a  mile  out  of  the  town ;  she  walked  with  him  to 
*^  Prior*Hill ;  he  went  into  Mr  Hamilton^  and  remained 
*^  there  about  half  an  hour ;  she  saw  him  afterwards  that 
*^  day  at  her  brother,  James  Semple'^s ;  it  was  at  the  gloaro- 
^^  iug,  that  is,  the  twilight :  that  he  took  his  tea  there,  and 
^*  left  it  about  eight  o^clock  :  That  she  knows  Three-Stcnes, 
*^  which  is  about  three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Strathaven 
"  from  Prior-Hill.^  Now,*Gentlemen,  the  meeting  at  Three- 
Stones  is  sworn  to  have  been,  I  think,  between  eight  and 
ten  o^clock  at  night ;  and  therefore,  if  he  was  at  this  house 
at  eight  o^clock,  he  could  not  be  five  miles  ofi*,  unless  the 
meeting  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  time,  because  he  must 
have  been  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  going  there, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  probable  he  could  be  there  till  near 
ten  o^clock ;  but  no  witness  swears  he  was  there. 

Then  you  have  the  evidence  of  Matthew  Rownie.  **  He 
**  lives  in  Strathaven  ;  he  knows  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  he 
**  remembers  the  day  on  which  an  armed  party  was  said  to 
<^  march  from  Strathaven ;  he  remembers  the  night  before 
^^  the  party  went ;  it  was  a  Wednesday  night ;  he  had  no 
'<  conversation  that  night  with  Wilson  in  his  own  house  re- 
^'  specting  going  to  Glasgow  ;  he  positively  contradicts  the 
**  other  witness,  who  says  he  heard  the  prisoner  talking  with 
^*  Rownie :  he  went  to  Wilson^s  house  upon  the  following 
'^  morning ;  there  were  a  few  people  in  the  house  at  the 
^^  time  :  he  went  forward  to  the  door ;  there  are  two  doors, 
**  and  he  opened  the  outer  door :  he  had  his  hand  on  the 
^^  latch  of  the  inner  door,  and  he  heard  a  man  swearing,  and 
*^  saying,  Let  no  man  go  out  or  in  that  day.  Wilson  sat 
**  down  by  the  door,  and  said,  *  I  am  not  well  to-day.^  The 
^^  man  said,  ^  Wilson,  no  excuses  will  do  to-day ;  for  if  you 
^'  do  not  rise  and  come  along  with  us,  I  will  blow  your 
"  brains  out,  by  our  Saviour  !'  The  man  had  a  gun  in  his 
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^  hand  at  the  time.  After  that^  he  returned  home.  In  a  few 
"  minutes  he  heard  that  an  armed  party  had  marched  out ; 
^'  he  made  haste  after  them,  and  overtook  them  just  out  of 
^*  the  town,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Wilson^s  house.* 
^*  He  saw  Wilson,  and  said  to  him,  *  Jem,  this  is  a  bad  job 
"  you  have  in  hand  to-day.^  He  replied,  <  Yes,  I  know  it 
**  is,  but  I  cannot  help  it  now ;  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  make 
«  my  escape.^ " 

On  his  cross-examiuntion,  ^*  He  says  he  has  known  Wil- 
^  son  from  ten  to  twelve  years :  visited  him  almost  every 
^  day  :  he  never  saw  a  meeting  in  his  house,  nor  knew  of 
'^  any  :  he  was  there  on  the  Wednesday  night,  about  six  or 
"  seven  o^dock ;  there  were  no  men  of  the  radical  kind  there. 
"  After  the  Address  on  the  Monday,  there  was  a  conversa- 
'*  tion  at  Strathaven  about  leaving  off  work.  He  did  not 
^*  give  up  work  amongst  the  rest :  he  is  a  hawker,  and  sella 
*^  soft  goods :  he  does  not  know  that  the  weavers  all  struck* 
"  He  heard  many  inquiries  going  as  he  went  through  the 
^  town.  The  people  appeared  to  him  to  be  working  on  the 
'^  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  as  usual,  except  that 
'^  they  might  not  be  working  in  some  shops.  He  had  no  con- 
<<  versation  with  Wilson  the  night  before.  He  was  up  stairs 
**  with  James  Penny  when  Wilson  came  into  his  house ;  he 
'*  heard  him  speak,  and  knew  his  voice ;  this  was  between 
"  ten  and  eleven.  In  hawking,  he  sometimes  goes  as  far  as 
'^  Glasgow;  he  goes  there  to  buy  his  goods:  he  went  to 
*^  Wilson'^s  house  on  Thursday  morning;  there  were  be- 
**  tween  half  a  dozen  and  a  dozen  people  there.  He  did  not 
^^  see  the  party  go  out  of  Wilson^s  house ;  but  being  told 
'^  there  was  a  party  marching  out  of  the  town,  he  followed 
^*  after.  Wilson  was  rather  behind  «the  rest.  When  the  wit* 
<(  ness  got  up,  Wilson  had  something  in  his  hand,  he  could 
^*  not  tell  what — they  were  marching  fast.  The  witness  went 
^*  with  them  ten  or  twenty  falls,  which  is  about  two  hundred 
**  yards,  and  then  returned.  He  saw  the  party  march  for* 
"  ward ;  Wilson  did  not  return  with  him ;  never  saw  the 
''  Address ;  never  saw  a  paper  on  the  wall  at  Strathaven,  or 
*^  any  where  else ;  nor  ever  heard  of  it.     There  was  a  man 
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^<  ftpoke  to  Wilson  at  his  door,  but  he  did  not  kndw  Ins 
"  voice.'* 

Then  you  have  a  question  by  the  Court,  ^  Whether  be 
'*  was  so  near  as  to  hear  what  passed  between  that  man  and 
*'  WUson  ?  and  he  said,  Tes,  he  was.  Wilson  was  speaking 
^'  to  his  (the  witness's)  wife,  and  not  to  a  man,  who  sud  that 
^  he  came  to  ask  if  Rownie  was  going  to  Glasgow  that  day. 
*^  The  witness'^s  wife  told  him  that  Wilson  had  come  to  ask 
**  if  he  was  going  to  Glasgow  that  day  ;'*  the  very  thing  that 
the  other  witness  swears  he  heard  him  ask,  although  he 
Ijiought  it  was  the  witness  Rownie  himself.  ^'  He  did  not 
**  know  the  voice  of  the  man  in  Wilson's  house  that  threaten- 
^*  ed  to  blow  his  brains  out ;  that  was  the  only  thing  he 
**  heard,  and  when  he  heard  that,  he  turned  back.'* 

Then  you  have  the  witness  Elisabeth  Barr{  and  if  you 
could  take  down  her  evidence,  it  was  more  than  I  could  da 
But  the  general  import  of  her  evidence  was  clear  to  the  ge- 
neral violence,  and  terror,  and  threats  used ;  and  she  was 
afraid  her  house  would  be  burnt  over  her  head,  and  declared 
that  every  species  of  violence  and  terror  was  used.    But  al- 
though this  was  true,  you  see,  by  the  preceding  witness,  he 
was  proved  to  leave  his  house  the  night  before,  and  go  to 
Rownie,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  terror  and  threats.  She  says, 
"  Wilson  went  to  bed  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  and  con- 
«•  fusion ;"  she  does  not  say  that  he  left  the  house  at  all,  but 
that  he  went  to  bed ;  but  she  might  be  mistaken  in  that. 
That  is  the  import  of  her  evidence,  as  strong  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it,  and  you  will  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
it.     She  is  not  corroborated  by  the  person  who  might  have 
corroborated  her.  There  was  her  husband  in  the  house,  who 
might  have  heard  all  this  noise,  and  to  whom  she  swears  she 
communicated  her  fears.  Now  both  of  them  certainly,  from 
their  relation  to  the  prisoner,  stand  in  suspicious  drcum- 
stances.     But,  most  unquestionably,  you  must  feel  it  is  ra- 
ther odd  that  this  allegation  of  the  force  and  fear  should  be 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  most  exceptionable  of  the  two 
witnesses ;  for  his  sister  by  blood  is  more  objectionable  than 
her  husbatjd ;  and  if  the  wife  spoke  the  truth,  one  would 
have  thought  they  would  have  called  him  to  confirm  her. 
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No  such  thing  takes  place,  and  this  wotnan  stands  alone  as 
to  that  danger  of  violence,  and  still  more  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  house  was  watched  and  guarded  all  round  in  the  nmnner 
the  states.  Then  she  says,  *^  She  was  thrown  into  a  fever  bj 
*^  all  this  turmoil ;  that  the  threatenings  began  between  nine 
**  and  ten,  before  the  prisoner  went  to  Rownie^s  house  ;^  so 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  escape,  if  he  wished.  He 
spoke  to  Rownie,  and  did  not  mouion  them,  but  voluntarily 
returned  to  this  scene  again.  Then  she  says,  ^'  They  were 
**  disputing  about  their  commissions ;  that  after  this,  James 
"  Wilson  went  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock,'*  at  the  very  time  he 
was  at  Bownie's ;  she  never  heard  him  up  again.  **  When 
**  the  men  came  in  at  the  back  door,  she  ran  out  to  her 
*^  daughter's,  two  doors  off,  and  remained  there  till  they 
^'  w&e  all  gone.  They  were  watching  round  the  house  all 
«  night" 

Adam  Hamilton  lives  at  Whitshaw— — 

Mr  Murraj/.'^She  did  not  say  that  she  heard  people 
watching,  my  Lord,  but  that  she  heard  steps,  from  which 
she  drew  the  inference  that  they  were  watching. 

Lord  President. — She  said  she  heard  them  all  round  the 
bouse,  but  she  described  them  as  guards. 

Mr  Murray.'^It  is  her  inference. 

Lord  PresidtfU.'^It  could  be  nothing  else,  as  she  was  in 
bed.  Adam  Hamilton  <<  Lives  at  Whitshaw,  in  the  neigb- 
**  bourhood  of  Strathaven.  He  knows  the  prisoner  Wilson. 
*'  He  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  repairing  guns 
^*  and  {nstols  for  the  country  people.  He  said  he  had  a  gun, 
^  and  told  you  that  the  prisoner  did  repair  it  in  spring  last. 
^  In  the  month  of  April,  he  remembers  an  armed  party  be^ 
<<  ing  said  to  go  from  Strathaven ;  it  was  before  that  he 
*'  gave  him  the  gun  to  repair,  but  how  long  he  cannot  say ; 
**  it  might  be  a  fortnight ;  he  called  for  it  again  three  or 
^^  four  days  before  the  radicals  rose ;  he  offered  to  let  him 
^  k^p  it  for  two  days,  to  shoot  the  hares  that  came  in  his 
"  garden,  but  he  refused  to  keep  it ;  he  gave  it  back,  and  he 
^  paid  him  a  shilling  for  repairing  it.''  Now,  most  unques- 
tionably, the  prisoner  is  entided  to  all  the  benefit  of  this 
evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes.    That  he  might  have  increased 
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bis  force,  by  retaining  ibis  gun,  there  can  be  no  donbiof; 
but  it  was  three  or  four  days  before  the  morning,  and  thqf 
might  not  have  been  informed  that  Glasgow  was  up.  So 
that  it  is  not  conclusive  that  he  would  have  parted  with  the 
gun,  if  he  had  known  the  insurrection  was  nearer  at  hand; 
but  it  shews  he  was  not  retaining  arms  which  he  night  hsTe 
retamed,  if  he  had  thought  proper. 

Then  James  Park  is  called.  <<  He  lives  at  Strathaveo< 
*^  He  knows  the  prisoner  Wilson,  and  knows  that  he  aome- 
<*  times  repairs  arms  for  the  country  people,  and  acts  as  a  sort 
'^  of  tinsmith.  Rather  before  harvest  last,  he  gave  himapift- 
<^  tol,  that  was  in  tolerably  good  repair  before  that ;  it  oould 
^'  have  been  repaired  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  he  saw  that 
*'  pbtol  at  Wilson^s  house,  about  two  hours  after  the  party 
**  had  left  it.**  And  there.  Gentlemen,  certainly,  is  another 
instance.  To  this  Park  there  was  no  cross-question  put,  but 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  believe  him. 

I  have  now.  Gentlemen,  gone  through  the  evidence  as  dis- 
tinctly as  my  notes  have  enabled  me  to  do.  I  have  detained 
you  much  too  long,  considering  you  had  all  that  evidence  in 
detail  before  you,  but  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  you  back  to 
the  exact  evidence  of  the  case,— it  is  the  evidence  that  you  are 
to  judge  by,  and  by  that  evidence  alone.  I  have  made  some 
remarks  and  comments  upcm  the  evidence  as  I  went  along, 
but  you  are  to  pay  no  more  attention  to  them  than  as  they 
accord  with  your  own  conviction,  and  with  the  inferences 
you  would- draw  yourselves ;  if  you  think  I  have  drawn  any 
improper  inference  from  the  evidence,  I  desire  you  will  pay 
no  kind  of  regard  to  it.  I  have  drawn  my  inferences,  and  you 
will  judge  of  them.  I  have  drawn  them  as  I  always  do,  and 
always  have  done,  when  I  sat  in  that  chair  which  is  occuped 
by  my  brother.  When  at  the  head  of  the  Criminal  Court, 
I  always  thought  it  my  duty  to  let  the  jury  know  what  my 
opinion  was,  knowing  I  spoke  to  firm,  honouraUe  men, 
who  would  pay  no  more  regard  to  my  opinion,  than  as  it 
accorded  with  their  own,  and  knowing  too  well  the  independ- 
ence of  a  Scots  jury  to  believe  they  woukl  be  influenced  by  any 
thing  I  could  say,  if  it  did  not  accord  with  their  own  senti- 
ments; but  as  juries  are  taken  from  the  common  walks  of 
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life,  not  much  accustomed  to  draw  an  inference  from  evi-> 
dence,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  let  them  know  my  opinion, 
because,  if  they  felt  in  their  minds  a  convicdon  against  the 
prisoner,  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  them,  in  the  discharge 
of  thetr  duty,  to  find  they  did  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  verdict  upon  themselves  alone ;  but  after  all,  it  is  your 
opinion,  (I  tell  you  again  distinctly  and  clearly,)  upon  the 
evidence,  that.is  to  govern  this  case,  and  not  mine ;  you  are 
to  determine  according  to  your  opinion  of  the  evidence ;  ac- 
cording as  the  evidence  stands  before  you,  and  the  inferences 
you  draw  from  it,  and  not  according  to  my  inferences ;  and 
as  you  will  draw  that  inference  which  your  own  sound  judg^ 
ment  dictates,  your  verdict  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Court,, 
because  the  Court  will  be  convinced  it  is  an  honest  verdict 
on  your  part,  although  it  should  be  a  mistaken  one. 

The  charges  in  this  indictment  are  four— there  are  four 
counts  in  it :  one  is  compassing'  and  ima^ning  the  death  of 
the  king  under  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third;  the  other 
is  compassing,  imagining,  inventing,  devising,  and  intending 
to  deprive  and  depose  the  King  of  and  from  the  style,  ho- 
nour, and  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm, 
being  under  the  statute  of  the  36th  George  III. ;  but  itdoes 
not  appear  to  me  that  these  counts  of  the  indictment  are  the 
ones  to  which  you  are  to  direct  your  attention ;  if  there  ia 
any  thing  in  this  case,  it  is  embraced  under  the  other  counts 
of  levying  war  against  the  King,  under  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  of  compassing,  imagining,  inventing,  devi- 
sing,  and  intending  to  levy  war  against  the  King  within  his 
realm,  in  order,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  compel  him  to 
change  his  measures  and  counsels— accompanied  by  such 
overt  acts  as  appear  to  you  to  be  proved,— these  are  the  two 
charges  you  have  to  consider. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  what  you  all  know,  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  must  be  all  agreed  upon  your  verdict,  and 
that  verdict^roust  be  relumed  jviva  voce  by  your  foreman ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  foreman  is  at  liberty  to  jot  it  down 
in  the  presence  of  the  Jury  for  his  own  direction,  but  it  must 
be  given  to  the  Court  verbally,  unless  it  is  a  special  verdict, 
and  then  it  is  taken  down  in  writing.     Gentiemen,  you  will 
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either  confer  in  your  box^  or  retire,  as  you  think  prc^,  and 
the  Court  wait  till  you  return. 

The  Jury  withdrew  at  seven  o'clock^  and  returned  in  two 
hours. 

Fofremom  of  the  Jufy.-^^e  find  the  prisoner,  James  Wil- 
son, guilty  on  the  fourth  count  of  the  indictment,  but  le- 
commend  him  to  the  clemency  of  the  Crown* 

Lord  President. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  have  pro- 
perly recommended  the  prisoner  to  the  clemency  of  the 
crown ;  because*  in  a  case  of  this  nature  there  is  no  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Court.  The  only  punishment  we  can  in- 
flict, is  that  of  the  law ;  but  the  Court  will  take  care  that 
your  recommendation  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  quarter. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  after  the  very  fatiguing  service 
you  have  had,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Court  to  discbarge  you 
altogether ;  but  there  are  more  trials,  and  it  is  a  possible  case 
that  it  may  come  round  to  some  of  you  to  attend  again ;  there- 
fore  you  will  be  here  on  Monday  morning. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — I  shall  be  happy  to  attend ;  but  two 
or  three  jurymen  come  from  a  distance  in  the  country,  if  you 
will  extend  your  indulgence  to  them. 

Mr  Smith. — My  Lord,  I  left  my  house  on  fire  and  smo- 
king, and  my  wife  and  family  of  six  children  were  in  a  dif* 
fierent  house. 

Lord  President.'^Sir^  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  know  that 
befor^r— you  should  certainly  have  been  excused. 

Andrew  Smith,  Thomas  Somerville,  John  Lochhead,  James 
Gilchrist,  Dr  James  Howison,  Robert  Grandbeny  Baillie, 
and  George  Rowan,  were  excused  from  further  attendance 
on  the  Petit  Jury.  • 
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GLASGOW. 

Monday y  %m  Juhf^  1820. 

PKESENT, 

The  Lord  P&bsidskt, 

T     LoBD  Justice  Cle&k^ 

The  Lord  Chief  Bason  Shepherd. 

The  Lord  Pitmilly. 

William  M'Iktyre  wets  set  to  the  Bar, 
TheJbUomng  Jury  were  sworn  :— 


Charles  Stirling, 
James  Farie, 
David  Eerr, 
William  Bogle, 
Robert  Gray, 
MuNGo  N.  Campbell, 


Charles  Mackintosh, 
Henry  Houldsworth, 
Archibald  Hamilton^  jun. 
Joshua  Senior, 
John  Geddes, 
Thomas  Muir. 


Lord  Advocate. — May  it  please  your  Lordship— -Grentle- 
men  of  the  Jury— -I  have  now  to  state  to  you,  what  I  am 
confident  will  prove  an  acceptable  communication,  namely, 
that  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charges  against  this  individual  now  at  your  bar ;  but  to 
g^ve  him  the  advantage  of  an  acquittal  at  your  hands. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  rule,  which  those  conducting 
these  prosecutions  have  laid  down  as  guiding  their  conduct, 
to  bring  forward  to  trial  such  persons  only  as  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  leaders,  or  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
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those  events,  which  have  occasioned  the  sitting  of  the  present 
Commission ;  and  as  it  appeared  from  the  proceedings  in  the 
course  of  .the  trial  which  occurred  two  days  ago,  that  the 
conduct  of  this  individual  had  not  formed  a  very  conspi- 
cuous  part  in  the  insurrection  at  Strathaven,  we  have  agreed 
in  opinion  that  he  is  not  a  person  against  whom  farther  pro- 
ceedings are  necessary.  Various  other  individuals  were  con- 
descended upon,  who  took  a  most  active  part  in  that  affair— 
against  them  true  bills  have  been  found,  but  they  have 
escaped  from  justice  by  retiring  to  other  countries,  or  at 
least  by  absconding  in  a  way  that  has  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble now  to  bring  them  to  trial.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  see 
that  those  persons  be  duly  watched,  and  if  secured,  that  they 
be  brought  to  a  trial  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted. In  the  meantime,  as  the  conduct  of  this  individual 
appears  to  us  in  the  light  I  have  described  it,  I  am  now  dis- 
posed to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  your  acquittal,  by  not  of- 
fering any  evidence  against  him. 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced  the  prisoner— JVW 
GuiUy. 

The  Lord  President. — ^William  M*Intyre,  you  have  heanl 
what  I;ias  been  stated  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty^s  Advocate, 
that  although  he  conceived  you  were  implicated  in  the  trea- 
sonable conduct  for  which  the  man  who  stood  there  the 
other  day  has  been  convicted,  yet,  as  you  do  not  appear  to 
have  taken  a  leading  or  a  conspicuous  part  in  it,  he,  with  that 
discretion  which  is  vested  in  his  office,  and  with  that  r^ard 
to  the  administration  of  justice  with  mercy,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  which  has  always  be^ 
exercised  on  the  part  of  his  M ajesty^s  Advocate,  is  not  dis- 
posed to  prosecute  you  on  this  occasion.  I  hope  and  trust, 
that  this  clemency  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  your  future 
conduct ;  and  that  it  will  make  you  both  a  better  man  and 
a  better  subject, — and  duly  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  that 
glorious  constitution,  which  I  do  not  now  say  it  was  your 
object,  but  which  it  was  the  object  of  those  with  whom  you 
were  perhaps  associated,  to  endeavour  to  overturn.  They 
may  have  thought  themselves  in  search  of  what  they  call 
the  rights  of  their  forefathers— «las  I  nothing  but  their  ig- 
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noranoe  of  the  history  of  this  country,  could  lead  them  to 
believe  for  one  moment,  that  they  and  their  fellow-citizens 
did  not  enjoy  rights,  and  privileges,  and  liberties,  ten  times 
more  valuable  than  those  which  any  of  thdr  forefathers 
ever  did.  You  did  not  witness  the  proceedings  upon  the 
other  trial,  otherwise  you  would  have  seen  a  poor,  friend- 
less, unprotected  man,  tried  with  the  same  impartiality, 
with  the  same  solemnity,  with  the  same  regard  for  justice 
and  for  mercy  also,  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  nobleman 
or  gentleman  in  the  land.  In  the  name  of  God,  what 
more  is  it  possible  for  any  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
people  who  live  under  it  ?  their  rights  and  liberties  are  pro- 
tected— against  their  fellow-citizens  on  the  one  hand,  and 
against  the  Crown  on  the  other ;  and  the  meanest  individual, 
accused  of  crimes  against  the  state,  knows  he  will  be  tried 
with  the  same  impartiality  and  regard  to  justice,  as  the 
proudest  noble  in  the  land.  Retire  into  the  bosom  of  your 
family — ^retire  to  honest  industry,  and  those  habits  which  be- 
come your  station.  Whatever  rights  you  may  be  enUtled 
to,  that  of  governing  others,  that  of  reforming  the  state, 
that  of  making  the  laws,  never  can,  and  never  ought  to  be- 
long to  uneducated  men  like  you ;  and  the  proceedings  be- 
fore us  shew,  that  while  they  were  vindicating  their  own 
rights,  they  were  little  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others; 
they  began  by  plunder ;  and  these  men,  who  were  seeking 
for  liberty  themselves,  began  by  compelling  others  by  force 
to  join  them  in  their  treasonable  practises.  Return,  I  say 
again,  to  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and  seek  your  subsistence 
by  honest  industry,  and  never  associate  with  those  who  en- 
deavour to  disturb  a  Constitution,  the  boast  and  envy  of  the 
wcH-ld,  and  as  to  which,  the  best  that  other  nations  think  they 
can  do  to  secure  liberty  to  themselves,  is  by  an  humble  imi- 
tation of  it 

The  prisoner  retired  from  the  bar. 

Alsxandkr  GnAHAM  teas  set  to  ihe  Bar. 
Mr  Grahame. — My  Lord,  on  behalf  of  Alexander  Graham 
I  now  humbly  move  your  Lordships,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
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to  withdraw  the  plea  of  Not  GuiUgf^  which  he  has  aheadj 
pleaded,  and  plead  GvUty. 

Lord  Advocate. — My  Lord,  in  allowing  the  acquittal  of 
the  last  prisoner,  the  Court  will  believe  it  did  not  proceed 
from  a  feeling  that  we  had  brought  any  person  here  against 
whom  we  had  no  evidence ;  but  we  were  satisfied  he  was  not 
of  that  description  of  oflfehders  to  form  a  proper  example  of 
punishment.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  individual 
now  at  the  bar,  and  the  same  rule  occurs  to  those  who  con- 
duct this  prosecution,  as  fit  to  be  pursued,  in  this  case^  and 
indeed  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  prisoners  at  the  bar*  Af- 
ter going  most  anxiously  through  their  cases,  and  after  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  they  appeared  to  me,  and  all  my 
learned  friends  with  me,  to  be,  one  and  all  cases,  not  of  that 
great  magnitude  that  ought  to  induce  us  to  bring  them  for 
trial  before  a  jury  of  the  country.  The  indictment  contains 
the  names  of  every  other  person  who  was  a  leaden  True 
bills  have  been  found  against  thetn ;  and  the  same  care  will 
be  taken  to  bring  them  to  justice,  as  I  have  alluded  to,  with 
respect  to  the  others ;  and  therefore  it  appears  to  me  we  ought 
not  to  accept  of  this  plea  of  Guilty  from  this  imUvidual 
Graham,  but  allow  him  the  same  benefit  that  the  others  in 
the  same  situation  are  to  have  granted  to  them. 

The  Jury  were  then  sworn  in  the  cases  of  Albxandeb 
Gbaham,  John  May,  and  Matthew  Boyle. 

The  Lord  President. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  have 
heard  what  was  stated  on  the  part  of  his  Miyesty's  Advo- 
cate, with  regard  to  Alexander  Graham,  that  diough  he  de- 
ttred  to  retract  his  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  and  to  plead  Guilty, 
that  has  not  been  permitted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ;  you 
will  therefore  consider  him  as  having  pleaded  Not  Guilty 
also,  and  no  evidence  being  led  agunst  him,  you  will  acquit 
him  as  well  as  the  rest. 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced  Alexander  Graham, 
John  May,  and  Matthew  Boyl&^Not  GuiUy. 
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Lord  President^^^cim  May,  Alexander  Graham,  and 
Matthew  Boyle,  you  now  stand  acquitted  of  the  crime  of 
High  Treason  with  which  you  were  charged.  Tou  hayo 
heard  the  manner  in  which  that  acquittal  has  been  brought 
about  by  his  Majesty'*s  Advocate,  stating,  that  although  he 
was  satisfied  there  was  evidence  to  implicate  you  in  the  trea* 
sonable  practices  which  were  lately  going  on  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  yet,  as  you  did  not  appear  to  have  acted  a  coiu 
spicuous  part,  but  rather  to  have  been  deluded  and  led 
astray  by  others,  he  was  not  disposed  to  proceed  against  you. 
I  trust,  that  this  instance  of  the  mild  and  merciful  admini- 
stration  of  justice  in  this  country  will  have  its  due  efiect 
upon  you  in  making  you  both  better  men  and  better  citizens, 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  laws  and  constitution  un- 
der which  you  live ;  but  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  aa 
well  as  upon  all  those  who  hear  me,  or  may  hear  the  proceed-  , 
ings  of  this  day,  that  if  it  shall  hereafter  be  found  that  you 
and  others  do  not  take  warning  by  what  has  happened,  but 
flatter  yourselves,  that  merely  because  you  are  obscure,  and 
ignorant,  and  deluded,  therefore  you  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  this  country  with  impunity ;  I  say,  if,  by 
your  future  conduct,  or  that  of  others,  that  should  appear, 
you  will  then  be  mistaken,  because  in  Treason  there  are  na- 
tfaer  leaders  nor  followers,  all  are  equally  guilty ;  and  if  flatter- 
ing themselves,  and  deceiving  themselves,  by  what  has  now 
taken  place,  the  lower  orders  of  this  country  should  in  fu- 
ture allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  and  deceived,  either  by 
the  treasonable  speeches  or  writings  of  artful  men,  who  wish 
to  mislead  them  to  their  ruin,  I  say,  if  they  so  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  or  misled,  and  join  in  such  treasonable 
practices  again,  they  must  lay  their  account  with  the  law 
being  executed  against  them  in  rigour,  because  it  is  only 
by  mean  instruments,  such  as  you  are,  and  numbers,  that 
the  Constitution  can  be  overthrown ;  and,  therefore,  if  in 
future  you  are  so  deluded,  you  may,  and  must  expect,  you 
will  be  treated  with  the  same  severity  as  others  have  been. 
I  hope  and  trust  better  things  of  you  three ;  that  you  will 
take  warning  by  this  escape,  be  thankful  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate for  the  mercy  he  has  shewn  you ;  go  back  to  your 
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much  influenee,  as  yonr  tiordships  must  know^  upon  the 
individuals  in  their  employment.    The  country  has  a  nj^t 
to  expect  that  such  gentlemen  will,  in  the  times  of  peace 
and  quiet,  endeavour  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  people,  so  as 
to  keep  them  out  of  those  disastrous  circumstances  into  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  be  led  by  designing  men,  who  are  af- 
terwards the  first  to  desert  them,  and  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate.    I  am  confid^it  that  the  manufacturers^  influence  is 
powerful  and  great  over  their  men,  and  of  this  I  had  occasion 
to  see  striking  examples  at  the  time  of  these  disturbances. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  whole  manufactories  here  stopped 
work,  yet  there  were  exceptions,  and  these  highly  creditable 
to  the  persons  to  whom  the  works  belonged.  Among  others, 
those  works  in  which  the  Foreman  of  the  present  Jury  has 
a  concern,  never  stopped  a  day — the  works  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable individual  now  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
dty,  never  stopped  for  a  day*— the  works  of  another  great 
manufacturer  of  this  county,  lately  a  representative  in  Par- 
liament, though  now  no  longer  (I  regret  to  state  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  country)  holding  a  seat  there,  never  stopped  for 
a  day.     My  Lord,  these  facts  shew  the  great  influence  that 
master-manufacturers  have  over  their  workmen.    The  mas- 
ter-manufacturers  of  this  city  did  come  to  certain  strong  re- 
solutions upon  the  subject,  in  the  month  of  April  last ;  and 
I  wish  I  could  say  they  had  in  every  instance  been  acted  up 
to  in  the  spif^and  manner  I  expected  they  would  have 
been.     To  many  respectable  manufacturers  the  recommeo- 
dation  I  am  now  giving  ig  unnecessary ;  but  to  those  who 
took  back  the  whole  of  their  men  after  the  late  strike  of 
work,  without  inquiry  or  distinction,  I  would  say,  that  if 
they  valued  their  own  interests  and  the  safety  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  ought  to  use  some  influence  with  the  workmen 
under  them.     On  the  late  occasion,  matters  only  proceeded 
the  length  of  their  workmen  stopping  work ;  but  what  cer- 
tainty had  they  that  it  might  not  have  gone  a  step  further, 
and  that  a  second  proclamation  might  not  have  recommend- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  whole  manufactories  in  the  town? 
If,  therefore,  they  regard  their  own  interests— if  they  regard 
the  interests  of  their  country— -if  they  regard  the  interests  of 
the  unfortunate  men  under  them,  I  trust  the  master-maou- 
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faoturen  will  be  cfisposed  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  mev, 
and  in  particular,  to  dissuade  them  from  becoming  memberB 
of  these  Union  Societies  and  associations,  which  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  disturbances.  My  Lords,  without 
trespas^g  further  upon  your  Lordships^  time,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  what  I  have  said,  and  for  humbly  express- 
ing  a  hope  that  the  scope  of  these  proceedings,  by  furnishing, 
on  the  one  hand,  examples  of  punishment,  which  must,  and 
ought  to  folloW ;  and  on  the  other,  by  exhiluling  that  spirit 
of  leniency  which  the  proceecBngs  of  this  day  have  been  cal- 
culated to  evince,  will  combine  in  restoring  and  preserving 
public  tranquillity,  in  uniting  all  ranks  of  men,  and  in  contri^ 
buting  in  some  degree  to  oinr  preservation  as  a  loyal,  reli- 
gious, and  virtuous  people. 

Mr  Murray, — ^My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
imjHTopriety  in' my  saying  a  few  words-^not  where  I  differ,  but 
where  I  agsee  with  the  learned  Lord.  I  would  not  wish  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  with  any  matters  of  proof; 
they  must  be  thrown  out  of  view ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
men  at  the  bar,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  than  that  they 
would  have  appeared  by  my  evidence  to  be  entirely  innocent. 
With  regard  tawhat  the  learned  Lord  has  said  of  these  trans- 
acdiKis,  I  believe  every  honest  man,  every  man  who  has  any 
rq|;ard  for  the  constitution  of  his  country,  under  which  he 
enjoys  so  many  blessings,  must  regret  and  deeply  deplore 
any  measures  of  the  nature  of  those  which  are  pointed  out 
in  that  proclamation— 4iot  merely  pointed  out,  but  recom- 
mended, insinuated,  and  enforced.  I  know  not  from  what 
source  it  issued,  how  it  was  made,  how  it  was  framed ;  but 
it  18  a  proclamadon  detestable  and  treasonable,  whatever 
mig^t  be  the  source^-it  might  be  done' by  one  individual  or 
by  more — I  say  nothing  upon  that,  but  1  must  express,  as  I 
did  in  the  course  of  the  trials,  my  abhorrence  and  detestation 
of  it  I  must  also  beg  leave  to  say,  that  persons,  of  whatever 
pcJitical  opinions  they  may  be,  must  view  such  measures  as 
lead  to  violence,  as  lead  to  turbulence,  as  lead  to  taking  peo- 
ple from  their  honest  industry  and  working — ^to  the  manufac* 
turiog  arms  or  taking  them,  ori^iy  kind  of  riot  or  tumult— 

VOL.  II.  %  B 
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I  say  every  man  must  view  this  with  abhorrence  and  detes- 
tation ;  and  those  who  may  be  more  attached,  or  who  may 
suppose  themselves  more  attached  to  the  freer  part  of  the 
constitution,  and  who  may  differ  from  the  present  goyern. 
ment  on  many  points — ^from  their  attachment  to  thatr-jrom 
th&r  wish  to  see  it  always  prevail — ^to  see  the  subjects  enjoy 
all  their  freedoms  and  all  Xh&r  liberdes— they  must  view  it 
with  more  detestation  than  the  persons  who  may  be  willing 
to  see  a  stronger  and  more  powerful  government ;  tot  every 
measure  of  that  nature  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  afford  those  who  are 
desirous  to  diminish  them  the  strongest  means  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  Therefore,  if  a  man  is  attached  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  country,  of  all  things  he  should  abhor  and  detest 
violeDoe,  sedition,  tumult,  or  any  other  irregular  measures 
whatever.  I  would  say  more,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  already 
gone  a  little  out  of  what  is  my  proper  duty,  and  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  indulgence  of  the  Court  foir  permitting  me  to 
say  80  much. 

The  Jurtf  were  then  etcom  in  the  cases  of  William 
Campbell  and  Geobgs  Allan. 

Lord  Justice  db-^.— The  Lord  Adyocate  having  declined 
offering  any  evidence  against  these  prisoners.  Gentlemen, 
you  wiU  give  them  a  verdict  of  acquittal 

The  Jtuy  immediately  pronounced  these  prisoners— iVb^ 
GuUijf. 

Lord  Justice-Clerk, — William  Campbell  and  George  Al- 
lan— While  the  Court  congratulate  you  upon  the  deliver- 
ance which  you  have  now  received  by  the  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal of  this- Jury,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  address  to  both,  and 
each  of  you,  a*  few  words  in  the  way  of  advice.  I  trust  that 
you  are  both  fully  sensiUe  of  the  lenity  and  humanity  with 
which  the  public  prosecutor  has  conducted  himself  in  r^aid 
to  your  case,  that,  notwithstanding  a  true  bill  for  High  Trea- 
son has  been  returned  against  you  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  this 
county,  he  has,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  just  been  stated,  that  you  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have 
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been  active  leaders  in  this  treasonable  conspiracy,  but  to  fare 
in  a  certain  degree  been  influenced  by  the  power  and  terror 
which  was  endeavoured  to  be  exerted  against  you  by  odillers, 
not  felt  disposed  to  proceed  further  against  you.  I  trusty 
therefore,  you  are  sensible  iStM  upon  this  occasion  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  has  acted  with  great  lenity  and  forbearance  in 
refiraining  from  proceeding  to  a  fuU  investigation  of  the  con- 
cern which  you  had  in  this  treasonable  business.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  it  will  have  a  due  effect  upon  you  in  regard  to 
your  future  conduct,  and  that  you  will,  at  least,  be  fully  sen- 
sible of  one  remarkable  feature  of  the  constitution  of  that 
country  against  which  this  bill  of  indictment,  found  against 
you,  charges,  that  you,  with  others,  had  entered  into  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy,  namely,  that  though  its  laws  are  exerted 
with  vigour,  and  will  continue  to  be  exerted  with  vigour 
against  those  who  conspire  against  the  constitution  and  the 
state,  still  those  laws  are  and  will  continue  to  be  administer- 
ed with  lenity  and  with  mercy ;  and  that  those  who  are  in- 
tmated  witb  their  administFation  are  in  no'  case  disposefl  to 
push  them  further  thmi  may  be  conndered  necessary  for  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  state.  Let  me  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you,  in  retiring  into  the  bosom  of  your  families,  and 
into  that  drde  in  which  you  have  formerly  moved,  to  reflect 
upon  your  past  conduct,  and  to  endeavour,  by  your  future 
life^  to  render  it  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  that  a ' 
suniliur  charge  should  be  preferred  against  either  of  you.  Fcmt 
da  not  suppose  that  the  lenity  whidi  has  been  shewn  to- you 
upoa  this  occasion,  has  proceeded  from  anything  but  the  mo- 
tives which  have  been  fidrly  disclosed  by  the  public  prosecu- 
tor ;.  and  which  have,  in  the  course  of  this  day^s  proceedings, 
been  evinced  in«a  still  more  remarkable  manner,  by  his  M»- 
jestyV  Advocate  even  refusing  to  receive  a  plea  of  Guilty, 
which  had  been  offered  by  another  person  lately  standing  at 
that  bar — ^he  shewed  a  degree  of  tenderness  to  your  interests, 
and  ta  those  of  others  who  stood  in  similar  circumstances, 
which,  I  trust,  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  your  minds, 
and  lead  you  in  your  future  conduct  to  shew  tiiat  you  are 
now  loyal  and  virtuous  subjects  of  the  King—- that  you  wiU 
continue  during  the  remainder  of  your  lives  to  fear  God, 
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to  boDour  the  King,  and  not  to  meddle  with  those  who  are 
{prentocbfuige. 

R'Sffiam  Camp&e{L----I  return  gratefd  thanka  to  your  I^ 
ship& 

€korge  JUan.-^I  return  gratefiul  thanks  to  your  Loidahipe. 

James  Wilson  was  Aen  seitoffte  har* 

Mr  Knappii'^ameB  TViIsod^  you  have  been  indicted  of 
High  Treason ;  upon  this  indictment  you  have  be«r  arraign- 
ed, and  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  for  your  trial  have  put  your- 
self upon  God  and  your  Country,  which  Country  has  found 
you  Guilty.  What  have  you  now  to  say  for  yourself  wby 
t)be  Court  should  not  ^ve  you  jjudgment  to  die  according  to 
law? 

MKTEVCS. 

Lord  PresidefU.-^-^ames  Wilson,  You  wiere  put  upon  your 
trial  in  consequence  of  a  bill  found  against  you  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  this  County,  for  the  crime  of  High  TVeason ;  (^thst 
cringe  you  have  been  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  another  Jury, 
ohosen,  I  may  say,  in  a  manner  almost  by  yourself,  in  as 
much,  as  out  of  a  very  great  number  who  were  summon- 
ed upon  that  Jury,  you  had  the  liberty  of  challenging,  to  a 
certain  extent,  all  those  against  whom  you  ooidd  have  die 
slightest  objection  ^  and  by  that  Jury,  thus  chosen  in  a 
manner  by  yourself,  you  have  been  convicted  of  die  crime  of 
High  Treason,  of  which  you  were  accused.  That  crime  is 
the  highest  known  to  the  law  of  this  country — all  oth^ 
crimes,  however  atrocious,  however  contrary  to  the  word  of 
€rod  and  to  the  precepts  of  morality,  only  strike  at  the  rights 
of  private  individuals  against  whom  diey  are  committed,  but 
the  crime  of  High  Treason  strikes  against  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  whole  community— every  other  man*s  rights 
and  liberties,  and  life  and  property,  are  concerned  in  the 
commission  of  that  crime ;  because  die  crime  of  High  Trea- 
son, and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  you  have  been 
convicted  of,  attempting  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  neoes- 
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aarily  tends  to  tbe  ninng  of  mil  waj>-*lhe  nKMt  dreadful 
cdiinity  with  whic^aDation can  be  afflicted.  War^init^beet 
fofm^  between  rival  nations,  actuated  only  by  ai^Hjrit  of  iote* 
rest  in  th^  govenunents,  and  a  fipirit  cf  ^antty  in  Hmr 
soldiers  and  sailors,  leads  to  innumerable  evils ;  but  eivil  war, 
that  of  citiaen  against  citizen,  ahs  I  has^  in  every  afge  and 
country,  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  lanoour  and  malig-< 
inlyw&iehnoforrignwarevtfassuflilBd.  The  fives,  the  liber* 
ties,  the  property,  the  direst  interests  cft  every  man  in  this 
countiy,  might,  from  the  one  end  of  the  island  to  tbe  dther^ 
huve  been  endaogered  bythe  Treason  of  which  you  have  been 
ooimcted.    When  we  bok  to  the  means  which  were  within 
jcMuf  power,  and  these  with  whom  you  were  associated,  we 
Gumot  dread  fov  one  moment  that  diat  Treason  would  have 
been  tdtimalldy  suocMaf ol ;  but  in  diis  quarter  of  the  country: 
m  partieuiar,  and  psrhaps in  others  into  which  theflame. 
B^ht  have  spready  the  horror  idiidi  it  might  have  iaftroduced 
is  beyond  the  pcM^er  of  Iiaigaage'  to  describe.    1  know  well, 
sir,  that  yott  may  poB8H^]f  conceive,  that,  instead  of  having; 
been  guilty  of  a  etjilie,  you  were  iengaged  in  a  laudable  aU 
tempt  to  Vkidietfte*  your'  rights^  and  that,,  intatead  of  bmng  a: 
Cfimina],  you  are  die  mmttjii  and  the  victinli  of  liberty*  But 
remember  that  others  have*  rights  and  liberties  as  well  as 
you ;  and  tlmt  we  and  others,,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  this 
oofuntry,  wii6  ane  saAsfied  with  thehlesfitngs  which  we  already 
enjoy  under  this  oon8lkution<i--«^we  have  rigbte  and  libelees, 
which  we  are  entitled  to  defend^^-^we  haw  rights^  and  libevl.) 
MS  whidi  we  are  entiitied  to  enjoy  m)  peaoe^ind  we  are  iot 
to  he  disturbed  in  our  rights  and  liberties  b/others  wha  may. 
be  discontented  with  die  measure  of  ihem' whieh  they  enjn^.; 
Bot,  nr,  whatever  may  be  your  opnion  as  ta  the'  mtdignttj 
of  this  crimen  for  whidk  you  are  now  to  be  condemned—* 
whatever  may  be  your  feelings  on  that  subject,  remember 
duit,  like  all  of  ui^  you^  are  in  other  respects  but  a  aaiserable 
afid  dnful  creature.    If  you  think  that  k  is  not  a  dreadful 
carm&e  ibr  ^riiidiyoQ  ape  ta  suffer, nemember  that,  upon  the: 
ollMr  hand,  you  may  have  many  deep  sins  to  answer  for  at 
tbe  thraae  of  God ;  and  like  all*  of  us,,  whatever  may  be  our 
emd,  whether  by  anatural  or  by  a  violent  death,  we  have  more 
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ans  to  answer  for  than  we  canposdUy  render  an  aocounl  of 

there.   Thei^fore,  let  me  wani  you  to  oonnder  tliat  yoa  aitc 

a  misendile  and  a  fiinful  creature^  about  perhaps  shordj  to 

appear  at  the  mercy-seat  of  Almighty  Gtid,  where  yoa  mmt 

answer,  not  only  for  this  Grime^  of  whidh  you  are  here  ooa- 

vieted,  hut  fi)r  all  the  sins  and  vices  of  your  past  life.    Let 

rae  exhortand  conjure  you  to  oonader  of  your  past  liiEe^aiid 

to  make  a  good  use  of  the  short  time  that  may  be  indulged 

you,  in  recalling  to  your  reooQection  the  sins  you  have  com- 

mitted,  and  praying  to  Almighty  God  for  grace  to  repent  of 

them.  And  remember,  that  it  is  not  to  repentance  alotie  to 

which  you  are  to  trust  Bepentance  cannot  wipe  off  or  undo 

the  sins  you  have  committed.   The  justice  of  Grod  is  as  hu 

flexible  as  his  mercy  is  infinite,  and  both  must  be  satisfied ; 

and  as  it  is  imposnble  that  by  any  merits  of  your  own  you 

can  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for  the  sins  of  your  past  life^ 

let  me  exhort  you  to  have  recourse  to  his  mercy,  through  the 

merits  and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Bfideemer.    I  hopeand 

trust  you  are  not  one  of  those  miserable  wretches  wfao^ 

with  their  allegiante  to  their  King,  haye  Uirown  off  also  their 

reverence  for  religion.     I  hope  and  trust  that  this  is  not 

your  case,  and  that,  in  the  awfiil  and  precarious  situation 

in  which  you  now  istand,  you  will  have  recourse  to  the 

ministers  of  our  holy  Bdigion,  who,  of  all  sects  and  persua- 

rions,  (I  know  not  to  which  you  may  bekmg)  are  always 

ready  to  give  their  assistant  in  comforting  and  aiding  the 

devodons  of  unhappy  men  in  your  situation. 

It  is  true,  James,  that  you  have  been  recommended  to 
merey  by  the  Jury,  and  most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that 
that  mercy  may  be  extended  to  you ;  but  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  Court  to  g^e  it,  nor  am  we  guarantee 
it,  or  certify  to  you  that  it  will  be  granted.  The  pre- 
rogative by  law  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  aloae^ 
and  wisely  and  justly  diere  vested  ;-^wisely,  because  it  is 
the  Crown  only,  and  those  who  advise  his  Majesty,  flit- 
ting in  a  supierior  rituation,  so  as  to  embrace  within  dieir 
view  the  wlwle  interest  of  the  country,  that  can  pbanUy 
know  whether  it  is  expedient,  in  any  individual  case,  thA 
mercy  shoukl  be  extended ;  and  it  is  justly  vested  m  the 
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bands  of  .the  Crown,  because,  as  the  executive  magistrate 
miist  be,  in  the  exercise  of  his  arduous  office,  exposed  often 
to  much  odium  in  the  discharge  of  it,  where  any  credit  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  exerose  of  mercy,  it  should  ako  be  vested 
in  him.  He  is  bound  by  his  oath  of  office  to  execute.justice 
in  mercy,  but  it  must  not  be  a  capricious  mercy — it  must  be 
a  mercy  exerdsed  not  only  with  reference  to  the  individual 
case  submitted  to  him,  but  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  the 
state  at  large ;  and  therefore,  however  disposed  his  Majesty 
must  be,  and  those  who  advise  him  are,  to  listen  to  the  re* 
oommendations  of  a  Jury  so  respectable  as  that  whidi  tried 
you,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  bound  to  take  into  consi- 
4leration  the  disturbed  state  of  this  country  a  few  months 
ago.  He  is  bound  to  consider  what  and  how  many  examples 
maybe  necessary  in  order  to  recall  the  people  of  this  <sountry 
to  their  duty.  These  things  his  Majesty  and  his  advisers 
must  balance  in  their  own  minds ;  and  whether  or  not  that 
mercy  recommended  by  the  Jury  will  or  can  be  extended  to 
ycm,  is  what  I  cannot  tell,  and  what  you  cannot  possibly 
know.  Let  me  exhort  you,  therefore,  as  your  wisest'  course, 
to  prepare  for  the  worst  If  mercy  should  be  extended  to 
you,  you  will  not  live  the  worse  man  that  you  have  already 
prepared. for  death.  I  hope  and  trust  you  wiU  take  what  I 
fasve  now  said  to  beart ;  and  that,  whatever  may  happen, 
you  will  make  a  good  and  proper  use  of  the  short  time  that 
xemaina  to  you.  All  that  remains  for  me  is,  to  pronounce 
against  you  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  which  is,— - 
That  you  shall  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  exe- 
Gution,  and  that  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you 
be  dead,  and  that  afterwards  your  head  shall  be  severed  from 
your  body,  and  your  body  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  his  Maje^y  shall  think  fit,  and  may  God 
Almigbty  have  mercy  on  your  soul.  I  have  onfy  further 
to  intimate  to  you,  that  a  precept  will  issue  to  the  Sheriff  for 
your  execution  on  Wednesday,  the  80th  day  of  August  next. 

TT^  prisoner  was  remavedjrom  the  bar. 

Lord  President — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  Mr  Sheriff,  and 
Maf^stiates  of  this  Town — It  is  impos^ble  for  me  to  close 
the  proceedings  at  this  place  without  taking  some  notice  of 
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the  topics  vAneh  were  addressed  to  jou  by  IttA  Majes^Va^ 
▼ocate.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  labours  of  this  Cenmusi 
aon  will  be  found  not  to  have  been  in  vain,  Tha(t  whik^ 
upon  the  one  hand,  what  has  taken  place  in  this  and  another 
county,  may  still  take  place  in  the  counties  td  whidi  we 
are  to  go,  will  teach  the  people,  in  the  first  place,  what 
Treason  b,  (which  some  of  them  were  not  perhaps  awate  of,) 
and  that  Treason  is  not  to  be  committed  whh  iaipwuty; 
yet,  on  the  other  band,  that  justice  is  always  administered  in 
mercy.  I  hope  that  will  have  a  good  and  a  double  e^ct^  id 
recalling  the  people  of  this  country  to  thar  sober  senses  and 
to  the  aHegiance  whidi  they  owe  to  their  Sotereign,  to  the 
obedience  which  is  due  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  attaduncnt 
which  they  owe  to  this  glorious  constitution.  I  say  obedience 
to  the  laws,  because  whatever  may  take  place  within  private 
families,  great  bodies  of  men  can  be  governed  only  in  two 
ways,  by  law  or  by  force.  There  is  no  other  way  in'nAidi 
mankind  can  be  governed,  and  other  men,  who  respect  thdr 
own  rights  and  their  own  safety,  living  under  a  community 
in  which  obedience  to  the  laws  is  not  giv^i  by  the  people^ 
must  resort  to,  and  themselves  submit  to  force^  in  onier  to 
preserve  the  little  degree  of  right  and  liberty  whidi  is  allow- 
dd  to  remain ;  and,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  Counsel  ibr 
the  prisoners,  it  is  outrage  against  Uie  law  and  the  oonslita- 
tion  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  mi- 
litary despotism.  It  has  so  led  in  every  country  under  the 
sun — anarchy  and  confuraon  has,  in  the  end,  unifbrmly  led 
to  the  establishment  of  military  force.  Look  to  every  go- 
vernment in  whidi  rebellion,  (such  as  this,)  has  been  sue* 
cessful,  and  you  will  always  find  at  last  that  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  have  been  obUged  to  submit  to  military  fbrte^ 
rather  than  to  that  anarchy,  which  is  worse,  because  no 
master  can  have  the  malignity  of  heart  which  belongs  to  an 
outrageous  mob.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  and  trust,  therefine, 
that  you  will  exert  yourselves  in  your  respective  stations  to 
enlighten  the  people  as  to  their  real  rights  and  liberties. 
Look  to  the  state  of  this  country  and  our  liberties,  and  let 
any  man  say  whether  it  is  posrible  to  increase  them  with  ad- 
yantage  to  the  state.  The  constitution  within^itself  ixoyidesa 
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fomody  fiir  an  J  evUft  diat  may  ODoiir  ;  the  P«liament  ct^ 
ihibM  sndk  grifetOBceir  osare  diougbt  real ;  but  fiNr  the  people 
to  take  that  ri|^  into,  tbeir  own  bands  ia  infallibly  to  over* 
tbrow  and  destroy  that  Aegp^  of  liberty  for  which  they  are 
eontending.  Tbefefore»  exert  yourselyes  in  your  own  atOf^ 
tiona;  impreas  on  ibe  people  the  principles  of  obedience  to 
thekwsof  momlityaBdaf  religic^;  for,  believe  me,  they  are 
BSuch  mistaken-Hbe  p^ple  themselves  are  most  miserably  de* 
luded — if  they  think  that  liberty  in  any  country  can  subsist 
kmgwitboQt morality  aB4  without  reHgion.  ThefiM^t  is,  that 
IB.  otienf  that  any  pe<^e  should  enjoy  long  &frae  constitution, 
it  is  necesswy  thaft  they  should  be  to  ^  great  dq^ree  a  virto. 
€Wis  people— liberty  without  virtue  must  degenerate  into  li* 
oentiousneis.  It  ia  impolsiUe  it  can  do  any  thing  else  and 
if  liberty  witlmil  virtue  will  dc^Qfrate  into  licentiousnesa, 
I  have  staled  to  you-  already,  what  all  history  infonns  us,  that 
Ucentipiisness  will  lead  lo  the  estabUabment  of  a  military  des* 
pdlism.  In  order  t^  guafd  the  peaoeaUe-  inhabitants  agaMBSt 
the  eflBscts  of  that  lioentiousness  into  which,  the  people  have 
fallen,  let  me  reoal  to  the  master  vsanufiustuiers  these  proper 
reaolutians  they  some  time  ago  entered  into.  Things  ave 
now  reduced  lo  pefic^  and  order,  and  let  them  teacb  their 
workmen,^  that  by  ateppilig  out  of  thddP  own  line,^  to  gainto  the 
walks  of  Treaaqo  and  Sedition^:  they  will  be  instasitlj  dis* 
charged  from  their  employmentf.'  IC  they  are  to  go^ii^tQ 
Treason,  let  them  live  by  Treason ;  but  let  them  not  aeek 
lo  five  by  that  honest  industr/wUchthey  seek  ta>diaturb  in 
othersL  Be  vigorous^  ^ong,  and  united,  i|t  puHiag  these 
lesolutioBs  into  effect ;  because  it  i^  imposnble  that  you 
must  not  see  that,  if  no  distinctioa  is  to  be  made  between 
the  peaceable  and  the  orderly,  the  seditious  and  the  trea- 
sonable, you  are  holding  out  the  strongest  possible  induce- 
ment  for  men  to  be  treasonable  and  seditious;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope  and  trust  that  every  description  of  magis- 
trates in  this  county  and  dty,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
will  exert  themselves  in  the  exerdse  of  a  vigorous  police ;  or 
if  they  find  the  present  not  sufficient,  that  they  will  give  th^ 
cordial  consent  and  co-operation  to  the  establishment  of  a  bet- 
ter; that  they  will  set  themselves  a  wholesome  example  of 
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morality  and  relq;ion  in  their  private  families.  Alas !  I  am 
a&md  diat  there  is  not  the  same  attention  paid  to  the  duties 
and  to  the  exerdse  of  religion  in  the  higher  otders  wl»di 
used  to  distinguish  the  people  of  this  country,  and  perticu- 
larly  of  this  nde  of  the  island.  Would  it  be  believed  that 
we  are  sitting  here  in  the  midst  of  that  quaiter  of  die  country 
where  our  forefathers  shed  thar  blood  as  martyrs,  not  for 
the  Chrbtian  religion  alone,  but  for  particular  tenets,  whidi 
some  men  night  now-a^days  think  hardly  worth  defending ! 
that  we,  the  descendants  of  that  people,  so  attached  to  our 
own  Presbyterian  form  of  religion,  should  now  live  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  land  where,  we  are  told,  open  Uasphemy  and  dis- 
regard to  the  Christian  religion  itself  prevails  1  I  hope  yon 
will  endeavour  to  check  every  species  of  blasphemy  and  im- 
piety, both  in  conversation  and  publications;  and  that, 
wherever  such  are  detected,  you  will  -exert  the  strong  arm  <^ 
the  law  to  put  them  down.  Those  who  print  and  circulate 
fiuch  publications,  are  liaUe  to  punishment ;  and  perhaps  the 
late  state  of  the  country  -can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  more 
than  to  the  relaxation  of  the  police  in  this  matter.  "With 
these  observations,  I  believe  I  am  now  atlibeftty  to  dischaige 
you'froin  all  your  attendance,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
grudged  by  you.  I«m  sure  it  will  not  be,  if  it  is  producs» 
tive  of  the  happy  effects  and  consequences  which  I  hope  and 
trust  will  be  found  to  rise  from  it 

Lord  Advocaie^^^My  Lbrd,  there  is  no  more  business  to 
be  proceeded  in  at  present  in  this  county ;  with  respect  to 
the  indictments  against  incUviduals  who  have  absconded, 
writs  of  certiorari  will  be  applied  for  in  the  proper  quarter, 
to  remove  them  into  the  Courts  of  Justidory. 
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DUMBARTON. 

Thursday^  9Q(h  June,  1820, 

rmssBHT. 
The  Bigbl  Hm.  Cjba&les  Hon,  Preodent 
The  Right  Hon.  Dayid^  Boyls,  Justioe-Clerk. 
The  Bight  Hon.  William  Adau,  Chief  Commissioner. 

GHWB  JUHY. 

I.  Rear-Admiral  tb9  Hon.  CHiiBhLSs  Elphikstone 

%  JoHi(  BncHAKAH  Esq. 
S.  Jamss  Dknnistouv,  Ksq. 

4.  BoBE&T  M*Grow)i|  £sq. 

5.  David  Arthue,  Esq. 

6.  JoHK  M'Alistkr,  Esq. 

7.  Pateici^  Mitchell,  Esq. 

8.  Wai^teii  DiniqAV*  Esq. 
9-  John  Fiieelaxd,  E»% 

10.  John  Gkey  of  Sauchenhall,  Esq. 

11.  Waltee  AiTKEN,  Gentleman. 

12.  James  Smith,  Esq. 
IS.  John  M^Eean,  Esq.. 
H  GipoEOS  Shaw,  Esq. 

15.  Alreavbee  Coebet,  Esq^ 

16,  John  Goopwin,  Merchant. 
\7.  JoiiN  Pateespn,  Gentleman^ 

18.  John  Geay  of  Bedcow,  Gentleman. 
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19.  BoBEST  Stewabt,  Gentleman. 

20.  Charles  Stewaet,  Gentleman. 
SI.  John  Gaednee,  Grentleman^ 
2S.  James  M^Kean,  Gentleman. 
S8.  William  Caldee,  Gentleman. 

The  Grivnd  Jiny  being  sworn,  the  officers  of  Court  ap- 
pmnted,  and  the  sane  forms  observed  as  at  Stirling,  the 
Lord  President  delivered  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  witnesses,  whose  names  were  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
the  bill  of  indictment  presented,  were  then  sworn  in  Court 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  two  hours ;  and  having  met 
again  at  three,  the  Grand  Jury  returned  a  true  UH  (oi  High 
Treason  against 

"  Patrick  M*Devitt,  smithv 
William  Bliur,  cotton-spinner, 
Robert  Muntoe,  cotton-spinner, 
G«orge  Munroe,  cotton-s^ner, 
Richard  Thomson,  cotton-spinnnr, 
William  MThie,  cotton-spinner, 
Robert  M^IUnlay,  tailor, 
William  Roney,  labourer, 
Robert  Sinclair,  cotton-S[nnner, 
John  Stewart,  cotton-sfnnner, 
Daniel  M^Nab,  ootton-spinner, 
Archibald  McLean,  cotton-spimier, 

.  Ale3cander  Lindsay,  cotton-spinner, 
All  of  the  parish  of  West-Kilpatrick,  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton. 


Duntoehar  Case. 


The  first  six  indicted.    The  seven  last  not  in  custody. 

Bill  not  found  against  Andrew  Paul. 

At  the  request  of  the  six  prisoners,  the  Court  asagned 
James  Moncrieff,  and  Henry  Cockbum,  Esqrs.,  as  thor 
Counsel ;  and  Patrick  Mitchell,  and  Archibald  Colquhoun, 
Writers  in  Dumbarton,  their  joint  Solictors,  or  Agents. 
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And  the  priflonen  were  served  with  copies  of  the  indict- 
meotf  andalistof  witnesses,  and  a  list  of  the  Jury  whfrweie 
to  be  on  their  trial. 
Adjourned  ta  Wednesday,  12th  July. 


PKE»ENT. 

The  Lord  Fbesident. 
The  Lord  Justicb-Clebx. 
The  Lord  Chief-Baron. 

At  the  request  of  the  six  defendants,  the  Court  assigned 
John  Peter  Grant,  and  Erskine  Douglas  Sandford,  Esqrs., 
as  their  Counsel,  in  the  room  of  Messrs  Moncrieff  and  Cock- 
bum  ;  and  in  the  event  of  Mr  Grant  not  attending  the  trial, 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  was  assigned  in  his  room. 

The  six  defendants  were  then  severally  arraigned,  by  read- 
ing the  indictmeirt,  which  was  precisely  the  same  with  that 
in  Jjanarkshire,  except  that  the  namefr  of  the  accused  were 

Patrick  M*Devitt, 
William  Blair, 
Robert  Munroe, 
George  Munroe, 
Richard  Thompson, 
William  MThie, 

and  the  locus  deKcH^  the  parish  oi  West-Eilpatrick,  in  the 
county  of  Dumbarton. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  Noi  Guilty  ;^  and  the  Court  in- 
formed them,  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  taike  their  trial 
by  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  July. 
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CSomplaint  bavii^  been  made  that  penoos  were  admittad 
to  aee  and  converse  with  the  several  priaonen  indicted  for 
High  Treason,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  person  whaterer  be 
permitted  to  vint,  write  to^  or  converse  with  all,  any,  or 
either  of  those  prisoners,  except  the  agents  or  counsel  for 
them,  who  have  been  asagned  by  the  Court 

A  precept  issued  to  the  Sheriffs,  for  summoning  the  Petit 
Jury,  to  try  the  dx  defendants-  on  26th  July ;  to  which  day, 
the  Court  adjourned. 


THE 


TRIAL 


o* 


ROBERT  MUNROE. 


DumbarUm-Church,  Wednesday,  26th  July,  1820. 


PEESENT. 


The  Lord  President, 
The  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
The  Loud  Chief  Baron,  and 
Lord  Pitmilly. 


Counsel  Jbr  the  Crcwn. 

The  Lord  Advocate, 
The  Solicitor-General, 
Mr  Sergeant  Hullock, 
Mr  Drummond, 
Mr  Hope. 

VOL.  II.  2  c 


Cownseljbr  the  Pristmer. 

Mr  Grant, 
Mr  Sandford. 
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Mr  Grant. — ^My  Lord,  there  is  one  gentleman  on  the 
Jury  whom  I  mtend  to  challenge,  for  cause ;  and  I  wish  to 
know,  whether  it  is  now  my  duty  to  state  this  matter,  or  vait 
till  I  come  to  my  challenge. 

Lord  President.'-^It  is  fairer  to  do  it  now,  because  you 
throw  away  your  challenge  by  it  otherwise. 

Mr  GrTcm^.— When  he  comes  to  the  book  to  be  swon,  I 
shall  state  my  objection  to  this  gentleman,  that  he  is  possess- 
ed of  the  estate  only  as  a  trustee. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd. — If  Mr  Grant  means  to 
challenge  him  for  cause,  the  proper  time  will  be,  when  be 
comes  to  the  book  to  be  sworn.  The  first  thing  is,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  gentlemen,  according  tD  their  own  account, 
are  qualified.  When  they  come  to  the  book  to  be  sworn,  is 
the  time  for  challenging  for  cause. 

The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  were  called  over,  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  following  were  not  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Dumbarton,  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  a 
year: — 

John  Blackburn,  Esq. 
Claud  Neilson,  Esq. 

Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq,— being  in  possession  of  land  only 
as  a  trustee. 
James  Risk,  Esq. 
Thomas  M'Gill,  ship-^^afpenter. 
William  Smith,  farmer. 

The  fdUowing  Jurors  were  eiccused : 

Henry  Bell,  vintner,  being  absent  from  home. 

John  Laing,  merchant,  being  one  of  the  present  Magis- 
trates of  the  Borough. 

Jacob  Dixon,  merchant,  being  absent  in  Ireland. 

Robert  Thomson,  gentleman,  on  account  of  illness. 

Robert  Wilson,  farmer,  on  account  of  age. 

James  Milne,  weaver,  on  account  of  advanced  age,  and 
general  infirmity 
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Ardiibald  M^Farlane,  grocer,  on  account  of  being  confi- 
ned to  his  bed  by  on  accident. 

Patrick  Mitchell,  writer,  on  account  of  being  an  agent  for 
the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Connel,  shoemaker,  on  account  of  illness. 

Bobert  Hopkin,  hinge-maker,  on  account  of  illness. 

James  Buchanan^  Esq. 

The  Jurors  who  had  answered  to  their  names^  were  again 
called  over. 

Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Baronet^>-€hallenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

John  Rowet  Smollct,  Esq.-«-challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Hamilton,  Esq.^-challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Alexander  Geils,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Robertson,  Esq. — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Buchanan,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Ewing,  Esq.,  was  called ;  and  being  asked,  *^  Are 
you  possessed  in  your  own  right,  or  in  right  of  your  irife,  of 
lands  or  tenements,  in  freehold  or  life-rent,  of  the  yearly  va, 
lue  of  forty  shillings  ?'^  answered,  "  I  am.'* 

Mr  Grant, — I  challenge  him  for  cause,  he  not  being  qua- 
lified in  terms  of  the  statute ;  and  therefore  I  presume  my 
course  is  to  permit  the  gentleman  to  be  sworn,  and  then  to 
examine  him  upon  his  qualification.  I  perhaps  may  state  to 
your  Lordship  the  ground  of  my  objection,  as  it  is  stated  to 
me.  This  gentleman  has  divested  himself,  as  I  am  told,  of  this 
property ;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  who 
iras  supposed  to  be  qualified  upon  the  very  disposition  or 
conveyance  of  this  gentleman's  estate,  Mr  Alexander  Dun- 
lop,  who  is  the  Juryman  No.  60.  Your  Lordships  will  ob- 
serve, it  is  not  my  wish  to  press  into  the  afiairs  of  the  gen- 
tleman. My  statement  is  just  this ;  that,  for  certain  reasons, 
this  gentleman  has  divested  himself  of  his  property,  by  an 
absolute  disposition  in  favour  of  the  other  gentleman,  who 
bolds  the  property  in  trust  for  himself  and  other  persons. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd, — This  gentleman  has  no  be- 
neficial interest  at  this  time  in  the  property. 
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Mr  Grant. — That  is  my  objection,  that  it  is  absoiately 
vested  in  the  other  gentleman-as  trustee* 

LardCfUef'BaronShepherd.'^Now  you  must  ascetiidn  that 
fact.  If  you  examine  him,  you  must  take  his  account  sudi 
as  it  is ;  if  not  liking  to  do  that,  you  chuse  to  establish  the 
fact  by  evidence,  it  must  be  by  the  deed,  and  the  Court  will 
decide  on  it  afterwards.  You  will  adopt  either  course.  If 
you  ask  the  gentleman,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  his  an- 
swer.  You  cannot,  after  you  have  examined  him,  try  it  hj 
other  evidence.  Supposing  you  have  witnesses  to  prove  your 
facts,  the  course  would  be  to  swear  the  witnesses,  and  1^ 
'  them  prove  the  facts,  and  the  Court  will  decide  the  law. 

Mr  Grant — I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  ac* 
count,  as  I  am  certain  he  will  state  candidly  the  facts; 
therefore,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  let  the  gentleman  be 
sworn,  and  I  will  put  the  question  to  him,  which  will  raise 
the  question  of  law. 

Lord  Justice^ClerJc-^There  can  be  other  evidence  to  that. 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — I  am  desirous  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Court,  a  question  upon  the  competency 
of  the  mode  of  proof,  by  which  the  fact  now  alleged  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established.  The  fact  which  is  proposed  to  be 
established  is  simply,  whether  an  individual  is  divested  of  his 
landed  property,  and  to  whatefiect  he  is  so  divested,  suppo- 
sing the  fact  to  be  so.  Now  we,  upon  this  side  of  the  Bar^ 
submit,  that  the  fact  here  at  issue  can  only  be  established  by 
production  of  the  deed  by  which  he  is  divested  ;  that  is  the 
best  evidence ;  and  as  it  is  not  said  that  this  appropriate  evi* 
dence  is  not  extant,  it  ought  to  be  produced ;  and  we  sub- 
mit that  no  other  evidence  is  capable  of  being  received  by 
the  Court  in  the  present  state  of  the  circumstances.  My 
Lords,  although  we  are  now  properly  in  an  English  court, 
and  engaged  in  administering  English  law,  this  question  as 
to  the  evidence  of  qualification  must  be  decided  by  Scotch 
law  alone,  because  the  question  depends  on  the  terms  of  the 
investiture  of  Scottish  land;  now,  whether  the  Juryman 
here  is  divested  or  not,  or  to  what  eflFect  he  is  divested,  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  qualification,  is  strictly  a  ques- 
tion of  Scotch  law,  and  must  necessarily  depend  upon  a  mi- 
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nute  exaninatioo  of  the  temiB  of  the  deed ;  aikd  I  submit, 
that  it  behag  a  question  of  so  deKcate  a  nature,  and  depend- 
ing  BO  entirely  upon  the  peculiar  terms  of  the  deed,  it  is  not 
cmnpetent,  and  would  not  be  safe  to  take  any  other  evidence 
upon  the  subject,  but  that  of  the  deed  itself;  not  merely  to 
discover  what  the  terms  of  the  deed  are,  from  which  its  legal 
effects  are  to  be  learnt,  but  to  discover  also  whether  it  is  it- 
self a  valid  and  effectually  executed  deed  in  law.  My  Lord^ 
I  submit,  upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  inquire  whether  the  deed  exists ; 
and  if  it  does  exist,  in  whose  possession  it  is* 

Lord  President. — Mr  Solicitor-Generai,  the  Court  is  of 
ofnnion  this  gentleman  ought  to  be  examined  in  the  first  in- 
stance. He  has  already  said  he  has  a  qualification,  and  there* 
tore  it  lies  on  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  prove  he  has 
not ;  but  the  gentleman  may  have  possessed  the  interest  he 
has  stated,  and  he  may  say  I  have  granted  a  trusUdeed,  and 
am  entitled  to  the  reversion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
given  it  to  trustees,  and  receive  no  beneficial  interest  from 
it ;  the  eakate  is  given  to  creditors  to  pay  their  debts,  the 
reveraoa  belongs  to  myself,  and  the  reversion  may  be.  con- 
siderable ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  may  be  deriving  no 
interest  whatever  out  of  that  estate^  and  therefore  he  cannot 
say  he  has  freehold  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings;  if  he 
still  says  he  has  such  beneficial  interest  as  qualifies  him,  it 
remains  on  Mr  Grant  to  prove  his  objection,  and  then  will 
be  the  proper  time  to  consider  whether  he  must  not  produce 
the  deed. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd. — If  the  gentleman  says  he 
has  no  such  interest,  then  you  swear  him  on  the  voire  dire 
to  that ;  but  the  gentleman  has  said,  I  have ;  he  may  mistake 
the  nature  of  his  estate,  and  be  may  be  asked  to  explain  it 

Mr  (rrafi/.-*-Theo  I  shall  not  be  shut  out  of  the  means 
of  proving  my  case. 

James  Ewimg,  Esq.— ^a>am. 

Ea:amined  by  Mr  Grant. 

a  Where  are  your  lands  aiuate  that  you  say  qualify 
you? 
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J.  In  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  in  the  parish  of  CardrOK. 

Q.  Have  you  conveyed  those  lands  away  to  any  person  ? 

A.  I  gave  a  disposition  to  the  Renfrewshire  Bank,  of 
which  Mr  Dunlop  is  a  partner,  for  certain  sums  of  money. 

Q.  What  certain  sums  ? 

J.  Above  L.  12,000. 

Q.  Was  that  an  ^absolute  conveyance  to  those  gentlemen 
of  your  estate? 

ji.  The  last  was  a 

Mr  Serjeant  HyUoch. — I  submit  that  question  cannot  be 
put  on  any  principle  of  law ;  you  cannot  take  the  effected 
a  deed  in  the  abstract. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd."-^!  was  about  to  say  to  Mr 
Grant,  that  I  am  afraid  he  cannot  put  that  question.  The 
gentleman  says  he  has  a  qualification ;  but  that  may  be  a 
mistake.  The  best  way  will  be,  to  ask  him,  whether  he  has 
at  this  time  a  beneficial  interest  issuing  outof  ihose  lands,  of 
which  he  ts  in  possession,  to  the  amount  of  forty  idiillings 
a-year. 

Mr  Crran^.-— Are  you  now  in  possesion  of  those  lands? 

Jl.  I  certainly  consider  myself  as  such  till  the  lands  are 
sold. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  the  rents? 

A.  I  have  hitherto. 

<J.  For  your  own  use  ? 

A.  For  my  own  use. 

Mr  Grant, -^I  have  no  further  questions,  and  therefore  I 
challenge  him  peremptorily. 

Thomas  Oeils,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
John  Horroks,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
George  Lang,  gentleman — chaUenged  by  the  prisoner. 
Dougald  Gumming,  gentleman-— challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Archibald  M^Lachlane,  ^ntleman — sworn. 
Colin  Campbell,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
John  TumbuU^  gentleman— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
William  M^Farlane,  gentleman— sworn. 
John  M^Farlane,  grocer— 6wom. 
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John  Brabender,  niaaoii--«challeDged  by  the  prifloner. 

Parlane  M^Farlane,  fanner— «wom. 

Robert  M'Hutcheon,  mUIer— -sworn. 

James  Stirling,  calico-printer— challraged  by  die  prisoner. 

Robert  Galloway,  house-carpenter— challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Andrew  M^Kinlay,  house-carpenter— challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Peter  M'Arthur,  hous&carpenter—challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Thomas  Napier,  vintner— chaUenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Rochead,  saddler-— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Henry  Reed,  land-surveyor— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

David  Napier,  smith— sworn. 

Alexander  Campbell,  &rmer— challenged  by  the.prisoner. 

John  Latta,  portioner— sworn. 

Robert  Denny,  fanner— sworn. 

James  Lang,  farmer^— sworn. 

James  Bun,  farmer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  M^Auslane,  maltman— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Gay,  farmer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Donald  M'Farlane,  grazier**-swom. 

John  M^Farlane,  farmer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Smith,  farmer— sworn. 

John  Todd,  youngest,  calico-printer — challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Walter  Soot,  farmer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  M'Lellan,  miller— challei4;ed  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Aitken,  farmer-challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Walter  Colquhoun,  Esq.—- sworn. 

The  Jury. 

Abchibald  M^La^hlan.  John  Latta. 

William  M^Fablams.  Robert  Denky. 

John  MTaulane.  James  Laxg. 

Parlane  M^Faelame.  Donald  M^Farlane. 

Robert  M^Hutcueon.  James  Smith. 

Davib  Napier.  Walter  CoLauHouN* 
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Lord  iVvMfen^^— The  rest  of  the  Petit  Jary  ^o  an  not 

sworn,  will  not  be  wanted  lo-daj ;  therefore,  tfa^  may  re- 
tire, and  give  their  attendance  here  to^uorow  morning  at 
nine  oVlocL 

Lord  JPreaideni^-^  have  to  give  notice,  thait  the  Court 
will  not  permit  any  part  of  the  evidence,  or  speeches  of 
Counsel,  to  be  piintxd,  until  the  whole  of  the  triab  in  this 
and  the  other  coundes  are  concluded ;  because  it  is  in  vaio 
that  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  are  inclosed,  if  they  can  read 
what  has  passed  in  print  the  next  day ;  therefore,  upon  pam 
of  the  highest  puaishmeDt  this  Court  can  inflict,  all  persons 
will  take  notice  of  Ihb. 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  ^  priioner  in  ihe  usual  jbm^ 
The  indidmeni  was  apened  by  Mr  Miwonockie. 

Mr  SolicUor-Generdl.-^'Miaj  it  please  your  Lordships- 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — ^Frora  the  indictment  which  you 
have  heard  partly  read  by  die  Clerk  of  the  Court,  as  weB  as 
fo)m  the  short  statement  that  has  been  nade  to  you  by  m; 
learned  Friend,  by  whom  you  have  been  adcibressed,  you  arc 
aware,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  bnought  here  under  a 
charge  of  Treason ;  and  you  are  now  assembled  upon  your 
oaths,  to  determine  whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty  of  that 
great  crime* 

Gentlemen,  in  what  I  have  to  state,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  call  your  attention,  particularly  to  the  nature  of 
the  Treasons  wherewith  the  prisoner  is  charged ;  and  in 
order  that  this  may  be  intelligible  to  you,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  call  your  attention  to  the  law  of  Treason  in  general, 
upon  which  the  indictment  is  founded ;  because  I  shall  thus 
have  it  in  my  power  to  confine  your  attention  to  those  par- 
ticular points,  which  it  will  be  alone  necessary  for  you  to 
consider,  when  ycMi  come  to  apply  your  judgment  to  the 
evidence  and  to  the  fitcts,  as  they  sbail  be  disck)6ed  to  jo^ 
by  the  witnesses  who  are  lo  be  brought  before  you. 

It  is  known  to  all  of  you,  that  by  the  Scotch  UnioD,  by 
wbidt  the  kmgdoms  of  England  and  Scodand  i^eam^ 
and  incorporated,  and  iiendered  one  kingdom,  it  wasprDVi« 
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de&f  th«t  the  law^  w^ich  defined  the  duty,  and  secured  the 
all^anoe  of  the  sulgects  to  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  kingdom,  mu»t  be  made  the  same  through- 
out the  whole  united  kingdom ;  and  accordingly,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  followed  shortly  after  the  Union,  (aq 
Af^t  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,)  it  was  provided, 
that  the  law  of  Treason  throughout  the  kingdom  should  be 
taken  from  the  law  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  the  law  of 
Treason,  ai^]ilicable  to  Scotland,  now  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  the  en^^ire,  is  that  which  was  established  by  the  statutes  of 
Engird,  and  which  has  been  matured  by  a  long  series  of 
judgment^  pronounced  by  the  Judges  of  England* 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  read  to  you  the  terms  of  the 
statute^  upon  which  the  law  of  Treason  is  distinaly  and 
precisely  founded. 

The  first  is,  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; 
aad  is  both  very  short  in  its  terms,  and  perfectly  distinct. 
This  is  the  Sdth  Edward  III. — '^  Whereas  divers  opinions 
have  been,  before  this  time^  in  what  case  Treason  shall  be 
said,  and  in  what  not,  the  King,  at  the  request  of  the 
L(Nxls  and  of  the  Commons,  hath  made  a  declaration  in  the 
manner  as  hereafter  foUoweth  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man 
doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King ; 
or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  said  Lord  the  King  in 
his  realm  ;  or  be  adherent  to  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  the 
Kiog  in  his  realm ;  giving  to  them  aid  or  comfort  in  the 
realmt  or  elsewhere ;  and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of 
open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition,^^  they  shall  be 
judged  guilty  of  Treason. 

Now  it  cannot  have  escaped  you,  that  there  are  here 
stated  two  distinct  kinds  of  Treason ;  and  they  are  express- 
ed in  terms  remarkably  different  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  first  is ;  if  a  man  doth  compass  and  imagine  tlie 
death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  be  thereof  provably  at- 
tainted of  open  deed— and  you  will  here  observe,  that  to  the 
crime-— to  the  circumstance  of  compassing,  or  imagining,  and 
intending  the  death  or  destruction  of  the  King — to  that  act 
of  the  mind,  the  crime  and  the  sanctions  of  Treason  are  at- 
tached.  But  in  order  to  protect  the  subject  from  being  ren- 
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dered  liable  to  the  high  sanctions  of  Treason,  for  wbat 
might  be  nothing  more  than  the  undivulged  thoughts  of  his 
heart,  the  statute  has  added  tlie  remarkable  words  which  I 
have  read,— *<  and  be  thereof  provably  attainted  of  open 
deed,  by  the  people  of  their  condition  ;^  that  is,  as  all  the 
authorities  express  it,  something  must  have  been  done--flome 
outward  or  overt  act  must  have  been  done,  in  order  not 
merely  to  prove  that  he  did  entertain  «uch  compassing,  and 
such  wicked  imagining,  but  those  overt  acts  must  be  (d  sudi 
a  nature,  as  to  indicate  something  or  other  done  in  the  pro- 
gress and  towards  the  p^etration  of  that  wicked  purpose. 
The  other  Treason  defined  in  the  statute  which  I  have  read, 
is,  **  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King  with- 
in  his  realm.*^  Now  it  comes  to  be  a  question.  When  it  is  that 
a  man  is  held  to  levy  war  against  the  King?  And  in  order 
to  discover  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend,  for  one  mo- 
ment, to  the  atuation  and  character  of  the  King,  as  a  brandi 
of  the  Constitution.  The  King  forms,  as  you  are  quite  aware, 
the  third  estate  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  forms  that  estate  of 
the  kingdom,  upon  whom  the  duty  of  the  executive  is  im- 
posed, not  merely  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  sacred  and  incom- 
bent  duty.  In  consequence  of  this,  you  will  observe,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  attempt  can  be  made  by  force  to 
innovate  or  alter  any  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, without,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  levying  war 
against  the  King ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  so  stated,  as  I 
shall  shew  from  the  best  authorities— it  is  so  stated  in  all  the 
text  writers  of  the  law  upon  the  subject.  **  But  every  insur- 
rection, (it  is  said  by  Mr  Justice  Foster,)  which  in  judgment 
of  law  is  intended  against  the  person  of  the  King,  be  it  to 
dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his 
measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  from 
about  him— these  risings  all  amount  to  levying  war  within 
the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  drcum- 
stances  of  open  war  or  not ;  and  every  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Treason  within  the  clause 
of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act,  within  the  other  dause  of 
compassing  the  King^s  death.  For  these  purposes  cannot  be 
effected  by  numbers  and  open  force,  without  manifest  dan- 
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ger  to  his  person.^  The  same  author  goes  on  further  to  ex- 
plain that  wherein  consists  the  levying  of  war.  <<  Insurrec- 
tions, in  order  to  throw  down  inclosures,  to  alter  the  established 
law,  or  change  religion,  or  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour, 
or  to  open  all  prisons,  and  risings,  in  order  to  effect  these 
innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern,  by  an  armed 
force,  are,  in  -construction  of  law,  High  Treason,  within  the 
clause  of  levying  war ;  for  though  they  are  not  leveUed  at 
the  person  of  the  King,  they  are  against  his  royal  Majev- 
ty ;  and  besides,  they  have-a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all 
the  bonds  of  sodeity,  and  to  destroy  all  property,  and  all  go- 
vernment too,  by  numbers,  and  an  armed  force.  Insurrec- 
tions, likewise,  for  redressing  national  grievances,  or  for  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners  in  general,  or  indeed  of  any  single 
nation  living  here  under  tlie  protection  of  the  King,  or  for 
the  reformation  of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  public  nature, 
and  in  which  the  insurgents  have  no  special  interest — ^risings 
to  effect  these  ends  by  force  of  numbers,  are,  by  construc- 
tion of  law,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for  they  are 
levelled  at  the  King^s  crown  and  royal  dignity.^ 

Mr  Gran^.— What  book  are  you  quoting  from  ? 

Mr  Siiicitor^General.'^Toster^  page  810,  211.— While 
the  law  stood  au[igly  upon  the  statute  which  I  have  quoted, 
all  compassings  and  imaginings,  all  intentions  which  had  for 
their  object  to  compel  or  constrain  the  King  in  the  exercise 
of  his  kingly  office,  provided  these  were  evidenced  by  any 
thing  done  towards  their  perpetration,  such  as  by  holding 
consultations,  by  the  assembling  of  persons,  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  arms— all  such  intentions  so  evidenced,  were  High 
Treason ;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  the  actual  levying 
of  war,  and  assembling  of  multitudes  with  arms,  however 
imperfect  their  arms  might  be,  were,  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  which  I  have  stated,  overt  acts  of  compassing  and 
imagining  tlie  death  of  the  King.  Nay,  further,  although  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  our  duty  to-day  to  in- 
quire into  it,  all  conspiracies  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  war  for  such  general  objects — all  such  conspiracies 
were  held  to  be  overt  acts  of  the  deogn  and  imagination  of 
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compasaing  the  K'lng^  death,  or  of  restraimtig  and  over- 
powering  him  in  the  exercise  ct  the  kiogly  office. 

But  in  order  to  clear  up  all  doubts,  and  to  render  the  law 
so  unquestionable,  that  the  most  imperfect  understanding 
ahould  not  be  able  to  mistake  it  upon  a  question  of  such  high 
interest,  a  statute  was  passed  during  the  reign  of  the  late 
King,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  now  distinctly 
call  your  attention.  The  statute  to  which  I  refer,  is  the 
36th  George  III.  chap.  7.  ^^  If  any  person,  after  the  day 
of  the  passing  of  this  ^t^ — (I  am  reading  now  the  terms  of 
the  statute)  *^  during  the  natural  life  of  the  King,^  and  so 
forth — ^*  shall,  within  the  realm,  or  without,  compass,  iflM- 
gine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any 
bodily  harm,  tending  to  death  or  destruction,  maim  or 
wounding,  imprisonment  or  restr^nt,  of  the  person  of  the 
same,  our  Sovereign  L(Nrd  the  King,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  or  them  from  tlie  style, 
honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm, 
or  of  any  other  of  his  M^estyV  dominions  or  countries ;  or 
to  levy  war  against  his  Maje&ty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
within  this  realm,  in  order,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel 
him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or  counsels ;  or 
in  order  to  put  any  force  or  cQn^traiflt  upon,  or  to  intimi- 
date or  overawe  both  Houses,  or  either  House  of  Parlia^ 
ment ;  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force 
to  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Majesty^s  dominions  or 
countries,  under  the  obeisance  of  his  Majesty,  his  heira  and 
successors ;  and  such  compassings,  imaginations,  inventions, 
devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter, 
or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  <x  by  any 
overt  act  or  deed,  being  legally  convicted  thereof,  upon  the 
oaths  of  two  lawful  and  creditable  witnesses  upon  trial,  or 
otherwise  convicted  or  attainted  by  due  course  of  law,  then 
every  such  person  or  persons,  so  as  aforesaid  offending, 
shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged  to  be  a  traitor  and 
traitors."" 

Gentlemen,  it  is  to  the  law,  as  declared  and  defined  in 
tills  statute,  that  your  attention  is  to  be  principally,  and 
almost  entirely,  directed ;  and  the  question  whicli  you  will 
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be  called  upcm  to  consider,  is,  whether  there  does  not  exiati 
and  whether  there  shall  be  established  in  evidence  before 
you,  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  con-^ 
cemed — a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  accom* 
plishing  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ?  It  is 
not  charged,  and  I  most  particularly  request  you  to  keep 
this  in  your  mind, — it  is  not  charged  that  they  did  actually 
levy  war  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  charged,  and  will  be 
proved,  as  I  shall  afterwards  explain,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  vlang  with  others,  did  invent,  compass,  and  devise  to 
levy  war  for  that  general  traitorous  object ;  and  it  will  be  for 
you  to  consider,  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
overt  acts  in  furtherance  of  that  treasonable  conspiracy. 
What  is,  or  what  is  not^  a  sufficient  overt  act  in  law,  is  a 
quesUon  upon  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Court 
to  direct  you.  Whether  the  facts  stated  as  amounting  to  an 
overt  act,  be  generally  and  sufficiently  proved,  is  a  question 
which  it  is  your  peculiar  province  to  determine.  That  is  a 
question  of  fact  upon  which  you  are  the  sole  and  exclunve 
judges.  But  upon  the  other  hand,  I  must  remind  you,  that 
the  question,  whether  the  facts  so  stated,  supponng  them  to 
be  proved,  do,  in  law,  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  a  treasona- 
ble conspiracy  ?  is  a  quesdon  upon  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Court  to  determine ;  and  upon  which  I  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  you  will  pay  the  utmost  deference 
to  their  opinion. 

I  may  state  iu  the  mean  time  to  you,  generally,  how  the 
moat  learned  and  eminent  Judges  have  expressed  themselves 
upon  the  question,  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  a  sufficient  overt 
act  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  under  the  very  statute 
which  I  have  now  read.  I  quote  from  a  celebrated  trial, 
only  recently  concluded ;  I  mean  the  trial  of  Thistlewood 
and  others,  who  were  indicted  upon  tlie  very  statute  which 
I  have  now  read ;  and  the  Chief-Justice  of  England,  (the 
highest  living  authority  with  which  we  are  acquainted,)  thus 
expresses  himself  :«—^^  I  have  already  intimated,  that  any 
act  manifesting  the  criminal  intention,  and  tending  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  criminal  object,  is,  in  the  language 
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of  the  law,  an  overt  act.  It  will  be  obvious  that  overt  acts 
may  be  almost  infinitely  various;  but  in  cases  where  the 
criminal  object  has  not  been  accomplished,  the  overt  acts 
have  frequently  consisted  of  meetings,  consultations,  and 
conferences,  about  the  object  proposed,  and  the  means  of  its 
accomplishment — agreements  and  promises  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  assistance — ^incitement  to  others  to  become  parties 
to,  and  engage  in,  the  scheme — assent  to  proposed  measures, 
or  the  preparation  of  weapons,  or  other  things  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  their  fulfilment.  All  these,  and  other  matters  of 
the  like  nature,  are  competent  overt  acts  of  the  particular 
oompassing  and  imagination  to  which  they  happen  to  apply.^ 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  clear  and  authoritative  statement  of 
the  principles  of  law  by  which,  in  this  iHvestigation,  you  are 
to  be  guided ;  and  upon  which  the  indictment,  whereon  the 
prisoner  is  now  charged,  is  founded.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
dictment  contains,  as  you  have  heard,  four  counts.  Of  those 
counts,  the  first  and  second  are  founded  upon  the  25th  Ed« 
ward  III. ;  and  the  first  count  is  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King ;  the  second,  levying  war  against  the 
King.  The  overt  acts  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  King,  are  conspiring  to  levy  war,  and  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  purchasing  and  providing  arms,  and  so  on.  Now 
the  second  count,  as  I  have  explained  to  you,  is  for  levying 
war;  but  I  may  add,  that  with  this  count  or  charge  you  need 
not  give  yourself  any  trouble ;  because  I  state  to  you  dis- 
tinctly,  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  actual  levjring  war.  The 
third  and  fourth  counts,  again,  are  founded  on  the  Sfith  of 
the  King,  which  I  read ;  and  they  state  compassing  and  in- 
tending to  depose  the  King,  and  compassing  and  intending 
to  levy  war  against  the  King,  and  the  overt  acts  of  levying 
war  against  the  King,  are  those  which  I  have  already  stated, 
to  be  charged  under  the  first  count  of  compassing  and  ima* 
gining  the  death  of  the  King. 

Such  being  the  law,  I  am  now  to  trouble  you  with  a 
short  statement  of  the  general  character  of  the  facts  whidi 
are  to  be  disclosed  in  the  evidence  to  be  brought  before 
you ;  and  those  are  of  a  nature  perfectly  simple,  and  most 
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fatally  oondusive.    It  appears,  that  about  the  beginning 
oS  April — about  the  first,  seoond,  or  third  of  April  last 
— a  paper,  bearing  to  be  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  disseminated  throughout  va- 
rious districts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  throughout 
the  village  of  Duntochar,  and  the  whole  adjacent  district, 
to  on  extent,  and  with  a  degree  of  diligence,  that  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  ;-^it  is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  thing, 
that  an  Address  of  the  nature  of  that  to  which  lam  to  call  your 
attention,  should  have  appeared  throughout  so  large  a  dis- 
trict of  Scotland — ^throughout  all  the  great  towns  in  the  West 
of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  that  the  persons  by  whom  that  Ad- 
dress was  put  up,  should  have  escaped  the  most  anxious  in- 
quiries of  the  pohce ;  but  unfortunately  such  is  the  fact.  That 
Address  appeared,  as  I  have  stated  to  you,  throughout  the 
village  of  Duntochar,  and  within  the  town  in  which  you  are 
now  assembled ;  and  that  Address  is  in  the  terms  quoted  in 
the  indictment,  and  to  which  I  will  shortly  call  your  atten- 
tion-. I  da  not  mean  to  read  it  all,  but  I  shall  quote  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  it.     The  commencement  of  it 
is  in  these  terms : — ^'  Roused  from  that  torpid  state  in  which 
we  haive  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at  length  com- 
pelled, from  the  extremity  of  our  sufTerings,  and  the  con« 
tempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert  our 
rights  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by  designing 
men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reduced  us  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievances.*"    Gen- 
tlemen, it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  your  time,  to  argue 
what  no  lawyer,  and  what  no  man  of  common  understanding, 
will  for  a  moment  dispute  or  deny,  that  the  passage  which  I 
have  now  read,  is  as  gross,  undisguised,  and  malignant  Trea- 
son, as  ever  was  comnntted  to  paper.    They  are  to  assert  their 
rights  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  and  they  are  called  upon 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  their  common  grievances. 
It  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  Liberty  or  death  is  our  motto ;  and  we 
have  sworn  to  return  home  in  triumph,  or  return  no  more."" 
This  is  just  of  the  same  character.  This  sentiment,  and  this 
declaration,  is  of  the  same  character  of  the  paragraph  which 
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because  I  state  it  to  you  as  an  overt  act,  receiving  itsduir 
racter,  and  receiving  its  traitorous  criminality,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  general  purpose  which  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  along  with  others,  had  conspired  to  accomplish* 

Gentlemen,  these  are  generally  the  overt  acts  to  which  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  with  his  associates,  had  resorted,  before 
their  hopes  had  failed  in  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  en- 
terprise in  which  they  had  engaged ;  and  I  need  only  repeat 
to  you  here,  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  this  is  not  a  case 
of  actual  levying  of  war — ^it  is  not  stated  to  you  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  as  being  a  case  of  that  natiure — it  is  a  case 
of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  which  had  not  arrived  at  its  full 
accomplishment,  by  an  actual  levying  of  war,  or  by  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  of  the  general  purposes  for  which  the 
conspiracy  was  entered  into ;  but  that  makes  no  difference  in 
the  deep  criminality  of  the  intention  by  which  the  prisoner 
was  actuated ;  and  it  can  form  no  ground,  in  your  mind,  for 
not  finding  against  him,  if  the  fact  shall  be  proved,  a  vadict 
of  Gjuilty.  It  is  of  infinite  consequence ;  and  it  is  a  principle 
which  lays  at  the  foundation  of  all  wise  systems  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  to  crush  crimes  at  their  commencement  The 
principle  and  the  means  which  the  law  affords  of  domg  this, 
are  not  only  well-founded  for  the  public  advantage,  but  they 
are  deeply  founded  in  the  wisest  hiunanity — humanity  to  the 
individuals  who  are  deluded  into  criminal  enterprises;  and 
still  more  deeply  in  humanity  towards  the  general  welfare  of 
the  public.  If  it  be  of  consequence  in  private  crimes,  or  in 
crimes  which  are  directed  to  murder,  or.  plunder,  or  private 
objects,  in  which  one  individual,  or  one  class  of  individuals 
merely  are  the  objects  of  destruction — If  it  is  wise  and  be- 
neficial to  punish  crimes  in  their  commencement,  which  are 
directed  to  such  objects,  I  am  sure  all  who  hear  me  must  be 
satisfied,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  wise,  and  more  humane, 
infinitely  more  indispensable,  for  the  public  welfare,  to  punish 
in  its  commencement  a  criminal  conspiracy,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  accomplishment  of  the  total  subversion  of  the  Con- 
stitution—-an  enterprize  which  cannot  be  begun — ^whidi  can- 
not be  completely  accomplished — ^which  cannot  be  partially 
executed,  without  bringing  along  with  it  the  deepest  and  the 
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most  infinitelj  extended  miseries  that  a  country  can  be 
doomed  to  suffer.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  partial 
execution  of  such  a  conspiracy  and  enterprise,  without  feel- 
ing strongly  that  it  is  not  more  necessary  for  the  public  good, 
than  it  is  for  the  humane  government  of  that  class  of  indivi- 
duals to  whom  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  belongs— -to  set  upon  it 
the  mark  of  the  law,  by  means  of  a  verdict  of  a  Jury,  shewing 
the  deep  criminality,  and  the  hopeless  danger  which  attends 
even  the  commencement  of  such  an  enterprise. 

Gentlemen,  your  duty,  therefore,  is  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine, according  to  the  evidence  that  shall  be  lud  before  you, 
first  of  all,  whether  any  conspiracy  is  proved  to  exist.  You 
are  next  to  determine,  whether  that  conspiracy  had  for  its 
object  the  accomplishment  of  a  private  purpose,  or  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  general  purpose  which  I  have  explained. 
If  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  had  for  its  object  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  private  purpose  of  robbery,  or  murder,  or  any  other 
private  violence,  however  criminal,  then,  whatever  may  be  the 
crime  for  which  they  are  responsible,  it  is  at  least  not  the 
crime  of  Treason.  You  are  to  consider,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  the  facts  which  we  allege  as  amounting  to  an  overt 
act  of  Treason,  are  clearly  established ;  and  you  will  look  to 
the  Court  for  advice,  whether  those  facts,  when  they  are 
proved,  do  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  a  conspiracy,  such 
as  I  have  explamed.  If,  on  the  whole  matter,  you  shall  expe- 
rience in  your  own  minds  any  doubt,  such  doubts,  provided 
they  be  of  a  reasonable  nature — of  a  conscientious  nature — 
you  must  resolve  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  merely  a  criminal  and  triutorous  conspiracy 
is  proved,  but  the  overt  acts  in  furtherance  of  jts  execution 
are  likewise  established,  even  although  those  acts  do  not 
amount  to  the  actual  levymg  of  war,  I  do  state  to  you,  that 
by  fixing  the  sanction  of  your  verdict  upon  that  offence,  you 
will  do  a  much  more  essential  service  to  your  country,  than 
any  thing  which  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  judicial  investigations  which  have  occasioned  the 
assembling  of  this  Commission. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 


John  Bulloch,  Jun.— ^eoom. 

Exmiined  by  ihe  Lord  Advocate. 

Q.  Yon  live  at  Dnntochar,  do  not  yon  ? 

Q.  What  is  your  father? 

A.  A  miller. 

Q.  AtDnntochar? 

^«       JL  68a 

Q.  And  he  has  a  mill  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  live  with  your  father^  do  you  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  forge  near  to  your  ikther^s  mDl? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  immediately  adjoining  to  it  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  separated  from  each  other  ? 

A.  There  is  a  wall  between  the  two. 

Q.  Does  that  wall  go  to  the  roof  of  the  houses  or  can  yon 
see  over  the  wall  in  any  way  i  Is  the  under  part  of  the  wbD 
formed  of  different  materials  from  the  upper  P 

A.  YeS|  of  stone. 

Q.  To  what  height? 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  height. 
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Lord  Prmdent.^-t^o(foi  it  ? 

A.  Level  with  the  second  floor. 

Lord  JdvoccUe.-^Above  that  it  is  a  wooden  partition  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  can  see  through  between  those  two  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  foi^ge  i 

A.  YeS|  I  have  been  in  it. 

Q.  To  whom  does  it  belong  \ 

A.  To  Mr  Edington. 

Q«  Are  there  hammers  in  it  driven  by  machinery  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  what  means  is  it  ?— by  water^  or  by  what  other 
means? 

A.  By  water. 

Q.  How  many  hammers  are  driven  in  this  way  P 

A.  Two. 

Q.  Very  large  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  move  very  rapidly  ? 

A.  Yes^  they  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  apartment  near  this  forge  ?  does  it 
consist  of  more  than  one?  is  there  any  finishing-shop  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  a  finishing-shop. 

Q.  Adjoining  to  the  place  where  the  hammers  are  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  see  into  this  finishing-shop  from  the  opening 
you  have  described  ? . 

A.  No. 

Q»  Were  you  at  home  upon  the  Monday,  the  Sd  of 
Aprillast?  i 

Mr  Grant — You  sliould  hardly  suggest  the  date  to  him. 

Ijofrd  Advocate. — I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  waa  la  the  be- 
ginning of  April  last 

Jt.  Yes,  I  was  at  home. 

Q,  Did  you  go  to  the  corn-mill  at  any  time  that  day  ? 

^.  Yes. 
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they  suffered  to  remain,  or  did  yoa  see  any  thing  done  with 
them  but  what  you  describe  P 

A.  No^  I  did  not  see. 

Q,  They  were  all  left  there  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  might  be  in  the  foige  at 
this  time  ? 

A.  There  might  be  near  twenty  boys  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  many  grown  persons  there  might  be^  aad 
how  many  boys  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  i 

A*  I  could  not  say ;  there  were  about  twenty  in  number. 

Q.  How  many  were  boys 

^.  I  am  sure  of  six  or  more  boys. 

Mr  Gran^.— If  those  gentlemen  who  are  to  try  the  pri- 
soner cannot  hear  you,  how  can  they  judge  of  your  evidence? 

Lord  AdvoccUe.-^J)o  you  mean  to  say  there  would  not  be 
fourteen  grown  persons  in  the  house  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yesy  I  think  about  that. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  ?  standing  still  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  All  standing  still? 

A.  Some  were  walking. 

Q.  Were  they  walking  about  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  some  carrying  from  the  furnace  to 
the  hammer. 

Q.  Carrying  what  P 

ji.  Those  hot  irons. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them  after  they  were  taken  to 
the  hammer? 

A.  They  were  put  below  the  hammer  and  flattened. 

Q.  And  then  thrown  upon  the  floor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  became  of  them  when  they  were 
cold? 

A.  No ;  I  saw  them  lying  upon  the  floor. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  persons  going  from  the 
forge  to  the  finishing-shopi  as  you  describe  it  P 
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il  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  carrying  any  tjbing  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  any  person  was  carrying  any 
thing;  not  any  person  that  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  carrying  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  things  were  they  carrying  ? 

J,  Those  flattened  files. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  they  were  carrying 
those  files,  after  having  been  flattened  and  were  cold,  into 
the  finishing-shop.    Where  were  tliey  carrying  them  to  i 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Where  did  they  carty  them  to  ? 

A.  They  carried  them  to  the  furnace  door. 

Lord  President — Where  does  that  door  lead  to? 

A.  To  the  highway.  The  finishing-^hop  adjoins  the  fiir- 
nace ;  but  you  have  to  go  into  the  highway  before  you  can 
go  into  the  finishing-shop. 

Lord  Advocate.'^Is  the  door  of  the  finishing-shop  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  door  of  the  forge  ? 

A.  No ;  you  could  not  see  the  finishing-shop  door. 

Q.  Were  they  immediately  adjoining  each  other? 

A.  Yes ;  one  door  is  just  adjoining  the  other. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  persons  in  that  forge  upon  that 
occasion  you  knew  ? 

A.  I  saw  Patrick  M^Devitt,  William  Rowneys  Robert 
M^Kinlay,  George  Munroe,  and  Robert  MuAroe. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  of  those  persons  present  i 

A.  That  is  Robert  Munroe^  (pointirig  him  out.) 

Q.  Is  George  Munroe  there  ? 

A.  He  is  thercy  (pointing  him  otU.) 

Q.  Any  more,  do  you  remember  i — ^was  there  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Lindsay  there  i 

A.  I  was  told— — 

Lord  President. — That  will  not  do ;  it  is  only  the  persons 
you  know  yourself. 

Lord  Advocate. — ^You  know  a  man  of  that  name  i 

A.  I  know  a  man  of  that  name ;  1  do  not  know  him  by 
sight. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Smith  there  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  Smith. 

Q.  Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  M^Kinlay  there  ? 

jAu  I  es« 

Q.  M^Laughlan? 

A»  I  do  not  know  M'LaughLin. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lowrie  ? 

Am  X  es« 

Q.  Was  he  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  his  first  name  i 

A.  No»  I  do  not 

Q.  You  know  this  person,  Robert  Munroe  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  long  acquainted  with  him  P 

.ia*   jCes* 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  him  P 

A.  I  went  to  school  with  one  of  them. 

Q.  Which? 

A.  It  is  the  old  one. 

Q.  Which  of  them? 

A.  George. 

Q.  And  yon  have  known  Robert  from  that  time  too,  haye 
you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  they — ^how  are  they  employed  ? 

A.  In  the  cotton-works. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Mr  Dunnes  cotton-works  at  Duntochar. 

Q.  They  are  spinners,  are  they  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  those  persons  of  the  name  of  Munroe 
standing  when  you  looked  over  the  wall  ? 

A.  They  were  standing  before  the  furnaces. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  do  any  thing  ? 

Am  No.  I  saw  one  of  them  come  and  lift  something  and 
take  it  out  of  the  door ;  I  cannot  say  what  it  was. 

Q.  Where  did  he  lift  it  from  ? 

J.  It  was  lying  between  the  hammers  and  the  furnace. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  place  where  those  flattened  files  were 
lying,  after  being  beaten  by  the  hammers  ? 

A.  It  was  a  little  bit  from  it. 

Q.  How  far  from  it  ? 

A.  Perhaps  about  two  feet. 

Q.  You  did  not  observe  any  thing  lying  there  before  he 
took  up  this  in  particular  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  I  could  see  correctly. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  lying  upon  the  floor  at  that 
place  previously  to  his  lifting  up  something  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  M^Devitt  was  at  work  at  the  forge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A.  He  had  nothing  on  but  his  trowsers. 

Q.  He  had  his  shirt  on,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  his  sleeves  tucked  up  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  standing  at  work  at  these  hammers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  other  persons  bring  him  those  files  before 
they  were  put  under  the  hammers  P 

A.  Yes,  they  were  handed  to  him. 

Q.  And  then  they  were  laid  down  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  what  became  of  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  saw  people  taking  out  something  of 
that  description  out  at  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  right,  when  I  thought  you  said 
yon  saw  some  people  carrying  to  the  door  those  tilings  after 
being  flattened  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  see  Rowney  do  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  was  standing  by  the  hammer. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 
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A.  He  was  laying  something  up  to  what  they  were  ma- 
king, like  as  if  he  was  measuring  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Blair  doing  any  thing? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  M'Devitt  appear  to  you  to  be  working  Tolan- 
tarily,  or  was  there  any  constraint  that  you  observed  ? 

A.  No»  there  was  not  that  I  observed. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  mill  at  this  time? 

A.  From  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  more  than  once  through  this  openbg? 

A.  Yes,  I  looked  twice. 

Q.  And  were  the  same  operations  going  on  both  times? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  this,  and  see  if  they  were  any  things  like  that 
that  you  saw,  {)kandvng  three  pike^heada  to  the  mfness,) 

A,  They  were  nearly  of  the  shape  of  that ;  they  were  the 
same  length. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  shape  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  staid  there  about  ten  or  twenty  minutes^  and  then 
went  away ;  what  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.  About  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  this  mill  again  i 

A.  It  was  about  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  look  into  the  forge  once  more  when  you  came 
back? 

An  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  ? 

A.  The  hammer  was  still  going. 

Q.  Was  M^Devitt  still  employed  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Were  the  people  there  as  they  were  before  P 

A.  Yes,  the  people  below. 

Q.  Could  you  say  that  they  were  the  same  people  that 
were  there  before  ? 

A.  There  were  some  the  same. 

Q.  Was  Lowrie  there  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  first  timc^  or  the 
second  time,  that  I  saw  Lowrie. 
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Q.  Were  the  Monroes  there  at  that  time  P 

J.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  first  time  or  the 
second. 

Qi  But  you  are  quite  certain  it  was  one  or  the  other  that 
they  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  regular  forgemen  there  at  all  ? 

A.  On  one  of  the  occasions  I  saw  Robert  in  the  forge. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket 

Q.  Is  there  any  grinding-stone  near  this  forge  i 

A*  Yes,  there  is  a  small  grinding-stone  at  the  back  of  the 
forge. 

Q.  Is  there  a  door  that  opens  from  the  forge  to  the  place 
where  this  is  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  employed  at  this  grinding- 
stone^  in  the  course  of  that  day  which  you  have  mentioned  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  might  this  be  ? 

A.  It  would  be  between  ten  and  twelve ;  I  was  just  going 
by,  and  seed  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  seed  them  working  at  the  grind-stone. 

Q.  Were  some  persons  moving  the  grind-stone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  other  persons  applying  something  to  the  grind- 
stone? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  5 — ^were  they  like  this  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  pikes  on  the  grind-stone* 
Q.  What  did  you  see  i 

A.  I  could  not  see  any  thing  but  people  standing  round 
it)  and  the  grinding-stone  was  going. 

LordPresident.'-^You  said  you  saw  them  applying  things 
to  it ;  what  were  the  things  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say. 
Q.  Were  they  iron  things? 
A.  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Were  they  grinding  their  own  fingers  to  it  i 

J.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  were  the  things  they  were  applying  i 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  see  ? 

j4.  I  was  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it.  Take  care 
what  you  are  about. 

Lord  Advoccde, — How  far  were  you  from  the  grind-stone 
at  the  time  it  was  going  ? 

A,  About  forty  or  fifty  yards. 

Q.  How  many  people  might  be  about  it  at  this  time? 

A.  There  would  be  about  eight. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  any  time  this  day;  did  you  see 
this  on  any  other  occasion  besides  this  you  have  mentioned? 

A.  I  was  at  the  nialt-kiln  after  that,  and  I  seed  them  at 
the  same  employment. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  malt^kib  afterwards  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  a  dilFerent  time  to  what  you  spoke  of  before? 

A,  Ye%  it  was  when  I  was  going  to  the  kiln. 

Q.  Was  this  the  third  time  you  went  to  the  kiln  i 

A.  No,  I  saw  it  from  the  forge  the  first  time. 

Lord  President — Are  you  speaking  of  the  grinding-stone 
now? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  the  grinding-stone  again  besides 
that  time  that  you  told  us  of  first  i 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Advocaie. — How  long  was  that  after  the  first  time 
that  you  saw  them  i 

A.  Perhaps  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Were  they  employed  the  same  way  then  as  they  were 
the  first  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  same  distance  this  time  as  you  were 
the  first  time  i 

A,  No^  I  was  near  at  band. 

Q.  Is  there  a  window  in  the  malt  kiln  ? 
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J.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  window  from  the  grinding-^tone  ? 

ji,  I  cannot  say  the  distance ;  it  may  be  twenty  yards,  or 
less. 

Q.  Did  you  look  oat  of  that  window  this  second  time? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  how  many  people  were  then  employed 
about  this  place  ? 

J.  About  the  same  number. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  individual  people  ? 

J.  I  cannot  say. 

ui*  Can  you  mention  any  of  the  individuals  who  were 
there  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  who  was  at  the  grindstone. 

Lord  President.'^Did  you  know  either  of  them  ^ 

ji.  No. 

Lord  Advocate. — Upon  neither  occasion  i 

A.  No,  not  that  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A    On  Monday  I  did  not  see  any  that  I  knew. 

C2.  Did  you  see  no  person  at  the  grind-stone  on  cither  of 
those  occasions  that  you  knew  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  Munroe  at  that  grind-stone  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Either  that  or  any  other  day  r 

j4.  I  seed  him  the  day  following  that. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  ? 

A^  I  was  looking  out  of  the  malt-house  window. 

Q.  What  was  the  prisoner  doing  i 

A.  He  was  grinding  a  chisel  iron. 

Q.  What  number  of  people  were  about  the  grind-^tone 
at  this  time  ? 

ji.  There  were  some  boys  round  it 

Q,  Were  there  no  men  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say  there  were  any  men,  except  the 
two  brothers. 

Q.  Both  Robert  and  George  Munroe  were  there,  were 
ihey  ? 
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A.  Y<». 

Q.  And  were  there  no  other  men  but  them  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  And  how  many  boys  might  there  be  about  it  P 

A.  There  were  two  or  three. 

Q.  Who  was  moving  the  grind-stone  ? 

A.  One  of  the  Munroes  was  turning  it,  and  the  other 
was  sharpening  the  chisel  end. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  it  was  a  chisel  end  that  you  saw  at 
this  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  this  chisel  end,  and  you  could 
see  it  distinctly  from  the  distance  at  which  you  were  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  the  day  before,  when  you  were 
looking  out  of  that  window  i 

A.  I  could  not  see  because  the  people  were  standing 
round  it.  I  could  not  see  what  they  were  doing  at  the 
grind-stone^  but  I  saw  them  standing  round  it. 

Q.  And  you  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  upon  those  occa- 
sions you  did  not  see  them  sharpening  any  instruments  of 
that  kind  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  them  sharpening  pikes  any  where  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  President — Was  it  a  mason^s  chisel  i 

A.  No,  it  was  a  plane  iron. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  all  along  it  was  a  chisel  iron,  and  a 
chisel  and  a  plane  iron  are  two  totally  distinct  things.  Do 
you  know  what  a  plan^  iron  is  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  plane  iron  or  a  chisel  iron  i 

A*  A  plane  iron.  <^^ 

Q.  How  came  you  to  say  all  along  it  was  a  chisel  iron  i 

A.  I  mistook. 

Lord  Presideni.-^It  is  very  odd.  How  could  you  mistake 
those  two ;  for  two  more  opposite  things  than  a  mason's 
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diiael  and  a  plane  iron  do  not  eadst  in  the  works  of  arty  I 
think. 

Q.  Did  yon  see^  upon  any  days  in  that  week,  any  paper 
posted  np  any  where  about  Duntochar  i 

A.  I  did,  upon  Sunday  the  Ist  of  ApriL 

a  That  isy  before  what  you  have  been  now  talldng  of? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Whe^^e  was  this  posted  up  ? 

A.  At  the  gable-end  of  James  Bryson's  house. 

a  Did  you  look  what  this  address  was  ? 

A.  No^  I  heard  some  people  who  were  reading  it  i 

d  What  was  it? 

Mr  Grron/.— He  heard  some  people  read  it^  but  he  did 
not  read  it  himself. 

Lord  Preriiden^.— What  he  heard  read  is  a  fact  ? 

Mr  Gron^.— What  he  heard  read  is  a  fact,  but  not  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  paper. 

Lord  President. — Certainly  not 

Zsord  AdxHKote.'^l^t  the  witness  be  removed. 

Mr  Grant.-^!  think  that  will  not  be  insisted  on. 

Lord  Jdtmo^.— What  did  you  hear  read  i 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  of  it.  f 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  it  began  ? 

A.  It  was  some  people  that  were  going  to  church  that 
were  reading  it :  I  could  not  say  the  person. 

Q.  Did  not  you  read  it  yourself? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  any  other? 

A.  No,  I  was  going  to  church,  and  was  too  late^  and  had 
not  time  to  stop. 

Q,  Cannot  you  give  us  any  account  of  what  you  heard  i 

Am  No  further  than  that  ^ery  public  work  was  to  stop. 

Q.  Repeat  what  you  said  i 

A.  It  was  about  the  public  works  were  to  stop. 

Lord  Prmdmt. — What  the  man  was  saying  he  read  ? 

Lord  Advocate. — Was  it  an  order  to  desire  those  works 
to  stop,  or  what  was  it  i 

A.  Yes. 

VOL.  II.  %  R 
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Lord  President — The  man  was  reading,  or  saying  that 
he  read  something,  about  stopping ;  he  appeared  to  be 
reading,  and  was  reading,  unless  he  repeated  it  falsely. 

Lord  Advocate. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never 
read  that  address,  or  any  part  of  it  P 

J.  No,  I  seed  it  in  Dumbarton^  when  I  was  examined 
before. 

Lord  PresidefU.^'Thcn  you  did  not  see  it  again  atDan- 
tocharp 

J.  No. 

Lord  Advocate, — By  whom  did  this  address  bear  to  be 
given  out,  did  you  understand— did  you  hear  the  person 
say? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Does  it  consist  with  your  Imowledge,  that  at  any  of 
the  works  in  your  neighbourhood,  the  men  struck  work  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  works  struck? 

A.  All  the  public  works. 

Q.  On  what  day  i 

A.  On  the  Monday  following. 

Lord  President.'^YovL  mean  the  manufactories  i 

A,  Yes,  the  cotton  works. 

LordAdvocatc-^Thsi  was  the  day  immediately  after  yoa 
heard  that  read,  was  it  R 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  state  was  the  town  in  on  that  Monday  and 
Tuesday  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  number  of  strangers  about  the 
place. 

Q.  Was  there  much  alarm  among  the  people  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  forge  continue  to  go  ?  how  maoy 
days? 

A.  I  did  not  see  when  it  stopped— it  went  upon  the  Mon- 
day. 

Q.  Did  it  go  upon  Tuesday  again  P 
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A.  I  was  at  Glasgow  upon  Tuesday;  I  went  to  Glasgow 
at  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  it  going  in  the  morning  before  you  went  away  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  it  going  then  ? 

A.  No. 

a  What^  on  Wednesday  ? 

A.  I  was  at  Glasgow  on  Wednesday  likewise. 

Q.  Was  it  going  in  the  morning  bdfore  you  went  away  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Duntochar  is  in  jiie  county  of  Dumbarton^  is  not  it  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  You  came  back  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesdayi  and  it 
was  not  going  then,  you  say  i 

A.  Na. 

Q.  Yon  say  this  was  a  powerful  forge  ? 

A.  Yesb 

Lord  President.'^By  saying  that  you  left  Duntochar  at 
ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  that  the  forge  was 
going,— -do  you  mean,  that  it  was  going  by  its  own  regular 
work  people^  or  other  people  i 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  looked  in^  but  I  could  not  say 
who  it  was. 

Q.  You  did  not 'know  any  of  them  P 

A,  No.         ^m 

0.  But  were  they  workmen  belonging  to  the  forge,  or 
strangers  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  Probert  there? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Advocate.— Who  are  the  r^ular  workmen  there— 
you  live  next  door  ? 
A.  There  are  two  James  Proberts. 
Q.  Any  body  else  ? 
A.  Patrick  M'Devitt. 
Q.  Any  body  else  ? 
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A.  John  lK>wrie. 
Q.  Any  body  eke  ? 
A  No, 

Q.  None  of  those  four  were  working  there  upon  the 
Tuesday  when  it  was  going  ? 
A.  No. 

Cras^-exammed  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  Ton  have  talked  about  the  stopping  of  woric,  and  diat 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  alarm  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  employment  arc  you  in  ? 

A.  I  work  in  the  distillery. 

Q.  Did  your  distillery  stop  or  not  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  stop,  or  had  you  any  intention  of 
stopping  your  work  ? 

A.  No,  we  intended  to  work  till  once  we  were  stopped. 

Q.  Did  you  ezpect»  theUf  that  you  were  to  be  stopped 
from  working  I 

Mr  Serjeant  HvUock,r^l%  that  a  question  ? 

Lord  PresidenL'^Yoii  need  not  object. 

Mr  Grant.— What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  intended 
to  work  till  you  were  stopped  P  by  whom  were  you  to  be 
stopped  i 

A.  It  was  reported  we  were  to  be  stopnQ^  but  we  did 
not  know  who  was  to  stop  us. 

Q.  Did  any  body,  in  point  of  fiict,  attempt  to  stop  yoa  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  distance  was  the  hammer  from  the  place  where 
you  were  standing  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  distance  particularly. 

Lord  President. — You  cannot  particularly  say  how  far  yoa 
are  from  me,  but  you  may  guess  within  a  few  yards  f 

J.  Not  thirty  yards. 
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Be^emrnihed  by  ihe  Lord  Advocate. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  greater  distance  than  from  yon  to  the 
wafl? 

A.  It  is  more. 

Q.  As  far  as  to  the  wall  at  the  other  end  P 

A.  Yes^  as  &r  as  from  one  end  of  the  church  to  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  length  of  the  forge  is  so 
long  as  this  church  P 

A.  Yes,  it  is  longer,  I  think. 

Lord  Pr^»(2m^^^Bulloch,  before  you  leave  that  box,  I 
have  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  a  very  strong  snqiicion  that 
you  have  not  told  all  that  you  know.  By  your  oath  you 
are  bound  to  tell  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth. 
You  know  best  whether  you  have  told  the  whole  truth  or 
not 

A.  I  have. 

Lord  Prerideni.'^K  you  have  not,  you  have  to  answer  for 
it  to  Ahnighty  God. 


AVDBBW  ROBBRTSON— ^IttOm. 

Espommed  by  Mr  Drtanmond. 

Q.  You  are  an  excise  officer  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  at  Duntochar  in  the  month  of 
April  last  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Duntochar  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  parish  is  it  in  i 

A.  In  a  parish  called  Kilpatrick. 

Q.  Was  it  your  duty  to  survey  the  distillery  at  that 
time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  does  that  distillery  belong  to  ? 
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A.  John  Bulloch. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  beginnibg  of  April  i 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Is  there  a  forge  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  does  it  belong  to  ? 

A.  It  belonged  at  that  time  to  Mr  Edington. 

Q.  A  forge  milli* 

Ap  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  mill  or  not. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  be  at  that  forge  the  I 
of  April? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  first  Monday  q£  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  Monday  in  April  was  that  i 

A.  The  first,  I  think. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  go  there  i 

A  In  the  fore  part  of  the  day — after  breakfitst. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  fbrge  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  place  did  you  go  to  i 

A.  I  went  into  a  mill  adjoining  the  forge. 

Q.  Was  there  any  way  of  seeing  from  that  place  into 
which  you  went  into  the  forge. 

A.  Yes  I  there  was  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Q.  And  you  saw  through  that  hole  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  see? 

An  I  saw  them  making  what  they  were  calling  pikes. 

Mr  Gmn^.— It  is  a  common  phrase  in  Scotland,  to  say) 
what  they  were  calling. 

Lord  Presideni,—Were  they  whiit  you  call  pikes  i 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  DrummoncL'^Yon  saw  them  yoursdf  ? 

M.*  Yes. 

Q.  Whatsortoflooking  things  were  they? 

A.  They  were  long  pieces  of  iron ;  I  fancy  a  dozen  or 
fourteen  inches  long. 
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Q.  Was  it  the  same  sort  of  things  with  this  i  {hamUfiff 
the  pike^heada  to  the  witness.) 

A.  Much  the  same. 

Q.  About  the  same  in  size  and  general  appearance  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  see  working  at  them  \ 

A.  I  saw  jost  one  working,  and  some  boys  carrying  iron 
backwards  and  forwards,  between  thai  and  the  fire. 

Q.  Saw  one  man  working  at  what  ? 

A.  At  those  pikes. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  hokling  them  below  the  hammer,  and  boys 
carrying  iron  between  the. fire  and  the  hammer. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there  passing  three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  And  this  business  was  going  on  all  the  time  you  were 
there? 

A*  It  was  going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  man  that  was  working  at  the  ham- 
mer ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? 

A.  Patrick  M'Deyitt. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  here  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  people,  through  chat  aperture^ 
along  with  him,  working  ? 

^.  No ;  I  did  not  see  any  working. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  that  you  knew  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  William  Lowrie ;  he  appeared  to  be 
looking  on  ;  he  was  doing  nothing. 

Q.  But  he  was  beside  the  man  who  was  working  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  body  else  that  you  saw  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  boys  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  was  M 'Deyitt  dressed ;  had  he  any  of  his  clothes 
off? 
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A.  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  his  waistcoat  off;  if  he 
had  it  on^  it  was  a  light  one. 

Q.  Who  was  along  with  yon  when  yoa  were  looking 
through  this  plaoe  i 

A.  John  Bnlloch  the  younger. 

Q.  Anybody  else  f 

A.  No;  there  was  no  other  person  at  that  place  besides. 

Q.  Was  there  a  number  of  those  things  that  they  were 
working  at? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  that  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  might  you  see  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  the  number.  May  behslf  a  dozen^or 
thereabouts ;  I  did  not  look  particularly  to  that. 

Q^  Was  Bulloch  there  when  you  went;  or  did  he  go 
there  along  with  you  f 

A,  He  was  there  when  I  went ;  and  I  went  in  and  stood 
there  along  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  look  through  the  hole  too  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  him  there ;  or  did  he  come  away  with 
you? 

A.  I  left  him  there. 

Lord  Justice^Clerk^'^YoM  left  him  theret  still  iooking 
through  this  hole  ? 

A.  Yes. 

ifr  jDrumfTiOfui— Did  you  go  back  again  after  that  time? 

A.  Noy  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  there  a  grindstone  near  that  place  7 

A*  Yes;  there  is  a  grind-stone  at  die  side  of  the  water 
there. 

Q.  Were  you  near  that  grind-stone  in  the  course  of  diat 
day? 

A,  No ;  I  was  not  nearer  than  the  distillery,  or  the  bridge 
by  it 

Q.  You  were  in  sight  of  the  stone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  aboutit  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.   Whattimewasthisf 
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A.  Sometime  after  that 

Q.  An  hour  or  two? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  tbe  people  abont  the  stone  doing  ? 

A.  They  were  grinding  those  pieces  of  iron  apparently. 

Q.  Those  same  kind  of  things  that  you  saw  at  the  forge  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  might  there  be  about  the  stone  ? 

A.  About  four  or  five. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? 

A.  N09 1  did  not 

Q.  Was  any  person  along  with  you  at  the  time  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A,  There  was  Thomas  Graham. 

Q«  Who  is  Thomas  Graham  i 

A.  One  of  John  Bulloch's  workmen,  and  John  Bulloch 
the  younger,  and  Robert,  and  Lang ;  and  no  other  that  I 
recollect  of  at  present 

Q.  You  saw  the  pikes  distinctly  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  the  same  kind  of  thing  you  saw 
before? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  that  you  were  there  with  Bulloch  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc-^TAd  you  see  more  than  one  ground 
at  the  stone  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  stand  passing  a  minute  or  two  there. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  that^  had  you  occasion  to  go  to  the 
forge  again? 

A.  No ;  after  that,  I  did  not  go  back  at  all. 

Q.  Not  that  day,  but  afterwards  i 

A.  After  that  day,  I  did  not  go  back  at  all. 

Q.  This  was  the  Monday  that  you  told  me  about  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  there  upon  the  Tuesday  I 

A.  Ho,  I  was  not 

Q.  Is  there  a  com-miD  near  that  place  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  upon  the  Tuesday  i 
Am  tio;  I  was  not  within  the  mill-door. 
Q.  Or  the  Wednesday  ? 
A.  Nor  the  Wednesday  either. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  You  were  only  a  minute  or  two  at  this  grind-stone  ? 

A.  Yes ;  about  a  minute  or  two  looking  at  the  stone. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  they  were  grinding  ? 

A.  They  were  grinding,  to  appearance^  those  things  I 
said  they  were  making  in  the  forge. 

Q.  How  &r  were  you  from  the  grind-stone  i 

A»  I  fancy  it  might  be  about  forty  or  fifty  yards. 

Q.  Could  you  see  distinctly  what  they  were  grinding  apon 
the  stone,  over  the  people's  heads  that  were  there  i 

A.  I  could  see  that  they  were  grinding  those  things  that 
I  said  before. 

Q.  Could  you  see  over  the  people's  heads  what  they  were 
doing? 

Lord  President.'^t  does  not  follow  that  it  was  over  peo- 
ple's heads  $  he  might  see  between  them. 

Mr  Grant. — I  am  aware  of  that.  Did  you  hear  what  I 
said? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  see  distinctly  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  could. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  know  ai/ybody  who  was  there  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not-^no  person  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  only  one  or  two  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  two  or  three  minutes  at  the  furthest. 

Lord  President. — ^You  should  weigh  these  cross-questions 
very  well.  If  you  had  left  it  that  he  was  forty  yards  off,  the 
argument  would  have  been  fair  for  you. 

Mr  Grajit."^!  am  satisfied  with  it  as  it  stands. 

Lard  President.'^l  am  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  as  well  as 
you. 
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Mr  GrarU,^A  j^avjs  received  such  instructions  as  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  be  bound  by. 

Lord  Pr^«cfew^.— Then  pursue  your  own  course. 


John  Andeew— «»or». 
Examined  by  Mr  Maconochie. 

Q.  You  are  a  carter  at  Duntochar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr  Bulloch^s  corn-mill  at  Duntochar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  ? 

^s.   jl  es. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  you  were  there  ? 

A,  On  Monday. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  Monday  in  April  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

a  What  time  in  the  morning  did  you  go  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  rightly.    About  ten  or  eleven  o^dock. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ? 

A*  1  go  there  repeatedly,  to  buy  some  dust  and  meal  for 
my  hogs. 

Q*  When  you  went  there,  was  the  forge  adjoining  to  the 
mill  going  ? 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say  whether  it  was  going  or  not 
when  I  went  to  the  mil^;  but  after  I  went  into  the  mill,  I  am 
sure  it  was  going. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  mill  when  you  went  to  it  ? 

A.  Young  John  Bulloch,  and  the  miller. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

J.  John  McDonald. 

Q.  Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robertson  there  ? 

A.  He  came  in,  I  think,  after  me. 

Q.  Did  you  look  into  the  forge  when  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  look  in  ? 

14 
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J.  We  looked  in  at  a  little  hole,  between  the  fotge  and  the 
mill. 

Q.  Between  the  wooden  part  of  the  partition,  and  tbe 
stone  part  of  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  made  you  look  in  ? 

A.  I  beard  the  noise  that  they  were  making ;  and  I  £d 
not  know  what  it  was ;  and  I  was  curious  to  see  what  it 
was. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  ? 

A»  I  seed  difiPerent  ones  in  the  forge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  that  you  knew  ? 

A*  I  seed  a  few  that  I  had  seen  before. 

Q.  What  were  their  names  ? 

A.  I  seed  the  one  M^Devitt  who  works  at  the  forge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ?    (M'Devitt.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  ? 

A,  I  saw  Loiuie  the  Iridiman. 

Q.  Any  body  else  ? 

A.  M'Ejnlay  came  in. 

Q.  Any  others? 

A.  I  saw  several — I  could  not  name  them. 

Q.  Were  these  all  the  people  whose  names  you  knom 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  more. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  podtively,  I  J^pd  a  sore  I^  at  the  time, 
and  could  not  look  long  at  once. 

Q.  What  was  M'Devitt  doing? 

A.  The  forge  was  going,  and  he  was  turning  in  something 
below  the  hammer  to  my  view. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  thing  was  it  ? 

A.  It  appeared  to  me  like  to  be  a  long  thing,  may  be  about 
a  foot  long  or  thereaouts. 

Q.  And  how  broad  might  it  be  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  it  might  be  from  an  inch  and  half  to  two 
inches. 

Q.  Was  it  any  thing  like  that— an  iron  P  (handing  a  pUce- 
head  to  the  miness.) 
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A.  It  was  not  polished  oflP  like  that. 

Q.  Was  it  of  the  shape  of  that? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  shape  as  that;  I  cannot  say 
poatirel J  what  they  were,  (another  fHkeJiead  wu  handed 
to  the  toUne^s)  something  similar  to  this;  I  could  not  say 
positively,  for  it  was  a  great  distance. 

Q.  Had  M'Devitt  his  coat  on  ? 

A,  No;  his  coat  was  off* 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  sore  leg,  and  could  not  look  long 
at  a  time,  did  you  look  in  more  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes,  twice. 

Q.  And  they  were  going  on  with  the  same  operation  P 

A.  Yes,  much  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  put  the  things  when  they 
made  them  ? 

A.  I  saw  some  of  them  lying  on  the  floor  between  the 
forge  and  the  furnace. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  there  in  the  forge  about  that 
time? 

A.  I  could  not  really  say. 

Q.  Were  there  any  boys  i 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  How  many? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  there  might  be  two  or  three ;  I  saw  a 
great  number  of  boys  and  men  in,  but  I  could  not  name 
diem. 

Q.  Would  there  be  twenty  people  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  were. 

Q.  What  may  be  the  length  of  the  forge  ? 

A.  I  could  not  really  say ;  it  may  be  filly  or  ^xty  f?et,  or 
it  may  be  more. 

Q.  Is  it  as  long  as  this  church  ? 

A.  It  is  longer,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr  Grant.'^l  think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  atone  end  of  the  forge  and  the  men  at  the  other. 

Lord  President* — I  understand  so,  as  they  asked  to  the 
length  of  the  forge ;  if  they  had  meant  the  breadth,  they 
would  have  asked  to  the  br^th  of  it ;  they  have  never  s^d 
so. 
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Thomas  Ii^lis— <:a&d. 

Mr  Sandford.'^My  Lord,  this  witness  is  described  '*  Tlio^ 
'^  mas  Inglis  of  and  residing  at  Duntochar,  in  the  parish  of 
.  *«  West  Sjlpatrick,  and  County  of  Dumbarton,  labouro*.^ 
The  witness,  as  I  am  informed,  does  not  re^de  at  Duntochar, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick,  but  resides  at  a  place  called 
Carbowie,  a  condderable  distance  from  the  place  described ; 
that  the  fact  is,  that  he  left  that  residence  so  long  ago  as 
Whitsunday  last,  so  that  at  the  time  this  notice  was  served 
upon  us,  that  was  not  his  description  ;  before  going  any  fur- 
ther, perhaps  your  Lordships  will  permit  me  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness-» Where  do  you  reside? 

A.  In  Carbowie. 

Lord  President.'^llow  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.  Since  Whitsuntide. 

Q.  How  far  is  Carbowie  from  Duntochar  i 

A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  that  a  village  ? 

^f  •  JL  es. 

Q.  What  parish  is  it  in  ? 

A.  Old  Kilpatrick. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  pariish  as  West  Kilpatrick  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  a  different  village? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  same  village  as  Duntochar? 

A.  Na 

Mr  Hcpe.-^Il&Ye  you  lived  at  Carbowie  all  the  time  since 
Whitsunday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  house  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  live  with  ? 

A.  James  McLean. 

Q.  Has  he  a  house  in  Carbowie  P 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  have  lived  there  since  Whitsunday  last  con- 
stantly ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  President.^'You  have  not  been  lately  living  at  all 
in  Duntochar  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr  jHfljp^.— With  whom  did  you  live  in  Duntochar? 

A*  John  Bulloch. 

Lord  PresiderU.'^YovL  have  not  lived  i?nth  John  Bulloch 
since  Whitsunday  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  President. — That  will  not  do. 


John  McDonald— ^vom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  about  the  mill  at  Buntochar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr  Bulloch's  mill  .^ 

A.  Yes- 

Q.  Had  you  occadon  to  be  there  in  the  beginning  of 
April  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  buUding  adjoining  to  that  mill  ? 

A»  The  kiln  adjoining  to  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  forge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr  Edington^s  forge  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  any  day  in  the  beginning  of  April,  ob- 
serve any  diing  particular  going  on  at  that  forge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  Monday. 

Q.  What  day  in  the  month  of  April— was  it  the  first 
Monday  in  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Where  weie  you  at  the  time  that  you  had  oocanon  to 
ohserve  something  going  on  in  the  forge  ? 

A.  Inside  the  mill. 

Q.  Inade  Mr  Bulloch's  mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  mill  separated  from  the  forge  i 

A.  It  is  adjoining  to  the  forge,  close  to  the  wall  of  it 

Q.  Can  you  see  through  any  part  of  that  wall? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  you,  upon  that  occamon,  looking  through  ao 
aperture  in  the  wall  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  with  you  at  the  time  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  About  what  hour  was  it  on  Monday  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  through  one  of  the  side  walls  of 
the  mill,  or  through  one  of  the  end  walls  of  the  mill  ? 

A.  Through  the  side  wall. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  the  furnace  and  the  hanuner  in  that 
mill  atuated  ?       ^ 

A.  Towards  the  west  end  of  it 

Q.  How  far  might  that  be  from  the  place  where  yon  were 
upon  that  occasion  ? 

A.  It  was  about  forty  or  five-and-forty  yards  ? 

Q.  What  did  you  observe,  when  you  were  lookbg 
through  the  wall  ? 

A.  I  seed  a  good  number  of  people  collected  in  the  foige. 

Q.  How  many  people  might  there  be,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  There  might  be  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

Q.  What  were  those  people  doing  ? 

A.  I  Aen  seed  Paddy  M^Devitt  working  at  the  hammer. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  he  working  at  the  hammer?. 

A.  He  was  holding  some  iron  below  it       ' 

Q.  How  is  that  hammer  worked,  by  the  hand,  or  by  am- 
chinery,  or  by  water  ? 
'  A.  By  water. 
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Q.  b  k  ft  large  hammer  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  a  very  large  one,  there  is  one  in  the  forg^ 
that  is  larger  than  that  a  good  deal. 

Z-orrf  Preaident.'^lt  is  a  hammer  that  weighs  some  hun- 
dred weights  ? 

A.  Perhaps  a  hundred  and  a  half,  or  more. 
Mr  Hcpe.'^Does  it  work  very  rapidly  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  M'Devitt  holding  some  iron  under  this 
hammer? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  one  piece,  or  more  than  one? 
A.  I  saw  him  holding  two  or  three  below  it ;  I  could  not 
see  the  face  of  the  hammer,  but  I  saw  the  man  himself  work- 
ing  at  it. 
Q.  What  sort  of  pieces  of  iron  were  they  ? 
A.  They  were  long  small  pieces  of  iron. 
Q.  What  did  they  resemble  before  they  i^ere  put  under 
the  hammer  ? 
A.  Old  files. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  they  merely  resembled  old 
files,  or  that  you  saw  them  at  the  time  to  be  old  files  ? 
A.  Yes,  they  were  old  files. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  how  M'Devitt  got  those  files  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  persons  bring  them  to  him  ? 
A.  I  seed  a  number  of  people,  and  they  were  collected  in 
the  forge,  and  they  were  carrying  the  files  to  him  out  of  the 
furnace. 

Q.  Then  the  files  were  first  in  the  furnace,  and  people 
carried  them  from  the  furnace  to  the  hammer,  where  M<- 
Devitt  was  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  many  people  appear  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
the  files  from  the  furnace  to  the  hammer  ? 
J.  Yes,  there  were  a  good  many  of  them  employed. 
Q  About  what  number  ? 
A.  Four  or  five. 
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Q.  When  those  pieces  of  red-hot  iron  were  harried  to 
M'Devitt  at  the  hammer,  what  was  done  with  them  then? 

A.  He  held  them  down  under  the  hammer. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them  under  the  hammer — ^woe 
they  beat  and  flattened  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  flattened 

Q.  And  then  after  being  flattened? 

A^  They  were  laid  down  upon  the  floor. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  observe  this  operation  going  on? 

A.  About  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  those  old  files  remain  long  under  the  hammer,  or 
were  they  just  introduced,  and  taken  away  quicidy  P 

A.  They  were  taken  away  as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 

Q.  Did  that  last  long,  or  were  they  flattened  very  qidck- 
ly? 

A.  They  were  flattened  very  quickly. 

Q.  Then  as  soon  aa  one  was  flattened,  did  M'Devitt  re- 
c^ve  another  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  he  might  recdve  during 
those  five  or  ten  minutes ;  about  what  number  might  there 
be ;  ten  or  more  P  ' 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  so  many  as  ten;  two  or 
three. 

Q.  Was  M'Devitt  fully  dressed  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  number  of  people  that  were  in  the 
forge  at  the  time ;  do  you  know  any  of  those  other  persons  ? 

A.  Only  one,  the  others  were  all  strangers. 

Q.  YiThat  was  his  name  ? 

A.  William  Rowney. 

Q.  Did  you  look  into  the  forge  oftener  than  once  on  that 
day,  the  Monday  i 

A.  Only  once. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  shop  belonging  to  the  forge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  It  is  what  they  call  the  spade-finishing  shqi. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  place  where  articles  of  iron,  heated  and 
flattened,  or  beaten  in  the  forge,  are  finished  off? 

A.  It  is  where  the  shovels  are  finished. 

Q.  Are  they  ground  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ground  i 

A,  Shovels  are  not  ground. 

Q.  Is  there  any  grinding^tone  in  that  fimshmg-shop,  or 
behind  it? 

A.  There  is  one  behind  it. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  thing  about 
that  grinding-stone  upon  that  same  day,  the  Monday  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  grinding-stone  upon  either  the  Tues- 
cfc  the  Wednesday  ? 

A.  The  grinding-stone  is  always  standing  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  working  at  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Neither  upon  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  ? 

A.  Ndther  upon  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Blair  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q*  Did  you  see  him  about  the  forge  ^ther  of  those  two 
days? 

A*  No,  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  forge. 

Q.  About  the  forge  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  bim  in  the  forge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  about  the' forge  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  finishing-shop. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there. 

Mr  Grant. — ^Ask  whether  the  prisoner  was  present :  this 
is  a  question  as  to  what  this  person  Blair  was  doing.  I  sub- 
mit they  cannot  ask  that  question  without  they  connect  the 
prisoner  at  your  Lordship^s  bar  with  Blair,  in  some  way  or 
other,  which  they  have  not  yet  done. 

Lord  Pr^^dbi^.— -Blair  was  at  the  forge  at  the  same  time 
with  M«Devitt. 
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Mr  6mn^<— They  haye  not  proved  any  connexion  with 
Blair  yet,  and  therefore,  they  ought  to  prove  first  some  ooi- 
nexion  with  Blair,  and  then  we  may  know  what  Blair  did. 

Lord  President. — ^That  is  the  regular  way,  cerUunly. 

Mr  Serjeant  HvMock. — It  is  only  calling  him  back  again. 

Mr  Grant. — ^I  am  perfectly  well  aware,  that  if  thii  evi- 
dence was  given,  it  would  be  nothing  to  criminate  my  cGent, 
but  I  think  it  better  to  object,  to  save  confusion. 

Mr  Hope* — We  will  have  that  witness  re-endosed  at  pre- 
sent. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuOoclc^^'We  shall  recall  him  by  and  by. 

Mr  GranLr^l  have  no  question  to  ask  him  upon  whstbe 
has  been  examined  to. 


Jaxeb  M^lLai7HAM--«tooni. 
Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuHock. 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  in  the  banning  of  April 
last? 

Am  When  did  it  come  in  ? 

Lord  President.— You  should  know  that  yourself. 

Mr  Serjeant  HvUock. — Were  you  worldng  at  Faiflcy 
paper-mill  in  April  last  i 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  working  these  in  the  b^g^nning  of  the 
month  of  April  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  over  working  there  ? 

A.  I  gave  over  on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  Monday  or  the  second  Mbnday  in 
AprU? 

A.  The  first. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  It  was  the  third  day. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  your  work  on  that  morning  with  a  view 
to  begin  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q*  How  niany  men  w«re  there  at  your  tniUy  w<Hrkiog  men, 
about  how  many  ? 

A.  Seven  or  eight. 

Q.  Are  you  an  apprmtice  thete  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  mill  ? 

A*  Five  years  past 

Q.  About  what  time  on  the  Monday  morning  did  you  go 
to  work  P 

A*  Between  six  and  seven. 

Q.  Was  that  your  usual  time  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  all  the  men  go  to  work  that  morning  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  went  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  work  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  i 

A.  About  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  ffYe  over  working  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  person  working  there  when  you 
gave  over  i  did  any  of  them  continue  to  work  after  you 
ceased  to  work  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  working  after  I  left 
off,  except  the  master  and  the  foreman. 

Q.  You  mean  none  of  the  working  men  i  do  you  call  them 
journeymen  i 

£Lm  JL  es« 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  journeymen  continue  to  work  after 
you  gave  over  working  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  they  go  away,  or  did  they  stay  there  ? 

^  I  do  not  know  where  they  went. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  ? 

Mr  drant, — I  have  no  desire  to  interrupt  my  learned 
friend  in  any  inquiry  he  thinks  right,  but  it  must  be  evident 
to  your  Lordship  that  we  have  no  connexion  with  this  Faif- 
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ley  mill  at  aU,  nor  have  they  oonnected  us  with  any  bod^; 
there  is  no  charge  about  the  paper  miU. 

Lord  PrestderU. — It  was  to  stop  all  works,  and  one  man 
has  sworn  to  the  proclamation  to  stop  all  works. 

Mr  Grant — ^I  know  it  cannot  affect  me  if  the  Jury  keep 
it  distinct ;  if  a  conspiracy  is  charged,  I  do  not  know  what 
may  not  be  proved ;  but  the  right  way  is  to  shew  it  had  some 
connexion  with  the  prisoner  at  the  l^r. 

Lord  Prmdm^.— The  proper  way  of  proceeding  is,  first, 
to  shew  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  stop  work ;  then  that  it 
was  stopped  at  a  variety  of  works,  and  then,  if  they  do  not 
connect  you,  it  goes  for  nothing ;  but  some  of  the  facts  must 
precede  the  others,  and  they  cannot  connect  you  with  what 
they  have  not  previously  proved. 

Mr  Gr(mt.<-^Thej  are  now  proving  the  stopping  of  woA ; 
they  have  not  proved  a  conspiracy  anywhere  to  stop  work; 
but  they  are  proving  the  fact  of  working  being  stopped. 

Lord  President. — ^They  may  begin  with  either,  if  they 
merely  prove  that  they  stopped  work,  and  do  not  prove  it 
was  from  a  conspiracy,  it  goes  for  nothing ;  they  must  prove 
both,  but  they  must  begin  with  one  or  the  other. 

Mr  Grani.— Very  well,  my  Lord ;  the  course  of  examioa. 
tion  is  competent  to  them,  I  know. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuOock.— Yon  quitted  work,  did  you,  that 
morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  VSThen  did  you  return  to  work  ? 

A.  I  returned  to  work  on  Friday. 

Q.  On  the  Friday  following  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  no  work  from  the  Monday  to  the  Friday 
carried  on  at  your  paper  mill  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  the  men  idle  during  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  the  journeymen  were  idle. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  during  that  time,|-on  the 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  for  instance  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  were  they  doing  during  that  time,  when  you 
saw  them  ? 

A.  D(ung  nothing. 

Q.  You  were  employed  in  dcnng  nothin^^  were  you,  du- 
ring that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  papers  posted  up  about  yoiu: 
town,  or  Duntochar,  or  Faifley  ? — ^is  Faifley  a  village  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  a  small  village. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  papers  posted  up  ? 

Am  Yes,  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see' more  than  one? 

Am  There  was  but  one  put  up,  that  I  can  positively  say. 

Q.  But  you  can  poatively  say  to  one  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  stuck  up? 

A.  At  the  end  of  a  house. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  whose  house  ? 

A.  James  Bryson's. 

Q.  What  is  James  Bryson ;  does  he  keep  an  ale-house  i 

A*  He  keeps  a  public  house. 

Q.  Is  that  a  place  at  which  advertisements  and  things  of 
that  sort  are  usually  posted  up  P  did  you  ever  see  any  other 
papers  before  that  against  Bryson^s  house  i 

A  No. 

Q.  How  high  was  it  from  the  ground  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exacdy  say  how  many  feet  it  was  high. 

Q.  Could  you  read  it  when  it  was  against  the  wall  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  read  pieces  of  it 

Q.  Where  is  this  house  of  Bryson'a— what  place  is  it  at  f 
at  what  village  ? 

A.  Next  to  Faifley. 

Q.  Is  it  at  Glenhead  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  IXd  you  ever  see  a  paper  upon  Glenhead  i 

A,  No,  I  cannot  exactly  say  to  that. 

Q.  Let  us  see  whether  you  can  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 
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Q.  Yott  do  not  mean  to  state  upon  your  oath  you  never 
saw  any  other  paper  than  that  which  was  against  Brywiils 
house  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  saw  one  in  the  possession  of  a  person. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  his  hand  ? 

^,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  shew  it  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  first  saw  the  paper  upon  Biy- 
son'^s  house  ? 

A.  On  the  Sabbath  morning. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  day  before  you  went  to  work,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  Sabbath  morning  might  it  be— when 
you  were  going  to  church,  or  before  that  Ume  ? 

A.  Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  there  several  people  reading  it  when  you  Wf  it  I 

A*   JL  es. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them,  or  any  of  them  ?  did  you  know 
the  names  of  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  names  of  some  of  them. 

A.  There  was  one  David  Campbell. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  persons  there  that  you  see  here? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  about  that  [dace  while  you  were 
reading  the  paper— any  of  them. 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  read  part  of  the  paper  younelf,  did 
you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin  ? 

Mr  Grant. — ^I  apprehend— 

Lord  Advocate. — Let  the  witness  be  removed. 

Mr  Grant. — I  do  not  know  that  that  is  necessary,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.     I  think  the  witness  hearing  ao  ^' 
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guxnent  whether  the  paper  is  to  be  produced  or  not,  can  do 
nondachief.  (7!^  wUness  zms  removed)  The  witness  has  said 
nothing  more  than  this,  I  saw  a  paper  in  a  man's  hand. 

Lord  President^He  saw  it  against  a  house. 

Mr  Gron^.— Yes,  he  says  I  could  read  it,  and  I  read  pieces 
of  it.  I  saw  a  paper  in  a  man's  hand,  I  saw  a  paper  post- 
ed against  Bryson^s  house,  and  read  part  of  it ;  none  of  the 
prisoners  were  there.  Now,  I  undei^tand  my  learned  fnend^s 
questicm  to  relate  to  the  paper  he  saw  in  the  man's  hand. 

Mr  Serjeant  JStdlock.'^'So ;  my  question  was,-— ^when 
he  saw  that  paper  against  the  house.)  He  said  I  read  pie- 
ces of  it,  and  I  want  to  know  what  he  read. 

Lord  Jtutice^Clerh. — Of  the  papers  so  posted  np  ? 

Mr  Serjeant  HuHock.'^Ye^ 

Mr  Grant. — ^Then,  my  Lord,  I  atn  under  a  mistake.  I 
understood  it  was  the  paper  he  saw  in  the  hands  of  another 
person.  I  understood  die  man  said  he  read  the  paper  in  the 
man's  hand. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.'^^He  did  so ;  but  I  asked  him  no 
questions  about  it 

Mr  Grant. — That  was  what  misled  me. 

7%e  witnese  was  again  brought  into  Court 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock, — I  understood  you  to  say,  (you  will 
tell  me  whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not^)  that  you  read  part 
of  the  paper  posted  against  the  house  of  Mr  Bryson«-that 
is  80? 

J.  Yes,  I  read  part  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  beginning  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  a  bit 

Q.  Repeat  to  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  first  bit  you 
read. 

if.  I  am  not  in  mind  of  it  just  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  it,  do  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  oftener  than  once  ? 

A*  Yes,  I  might  read  it  more  than  once  i 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  oftener  than  once  P 
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A.  Yes- 

Q.  Tell  U8  how  it  b^an.    To  whom  was  it  directed} 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  mind  about  that;  I  caiinot 
tell  which  way  it  began. 

Q.  Tell  me  which  way  it  ended^  then. 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that  neither. 

Q.  Look  at  these  gentlemen^  will  you  now.  I  adc  yoa, 
upon  your  oath,  if  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  have  foi]got 
every  word  of  that  paper  that  you  so  read  several  times  I  ask 
you  upon  your  oath^  and  you  will  just  swear  what  you  like? 

A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  forgotten  every  word  of  it  \ 

Lord  iVemdmf .— -Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  foigotten 
the  exact  words  of  it,  and  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Lord  CMef-Baron  Shepherd.'^Yovi  know  you  are  sworn 
to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

Lord  PreHdent. — Here  is  a  paper  you  saw  oftener  than 
once^  and  you  can  neither  say  the  words  or  the  meaning 
of  it ;  or  at  least  you  have  not  yet  told  us— recollect  your- 
sel^you  have  not  told  us  by  whom  it  was  signed,  nor  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  nor  any  thing. 

A,  It  was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bntaia 
and  Ireland. 

Mr  Serjecmt  HvUock.— It  was  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  on ;  we  are  in  no  hurry  here. 

Ixyrd  PresidetU.—Ajiy  thing  more  ?  What  did  it  tdl  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

A.  That  the  works  were  all  to  be  stopped. 

Q.  Anything  more  i 

A.  I  do  not  mind  of  anything  more. 

Mr  SerjeofU  JSiiflix*.— Did  they  say  why  they  were  to  be 
stopped  ?  What  purpose  was  there  in  stopping  the  works  i 

A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure ;  I  did  not  miod. 

Q.  Did  it  say  for  what  purpose  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  cannot  say  F 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  did  it  end  ?  What  was  the  condttding  part  of 
it^  do  you  remember  i 

Lord  Prendent'^Bj  whose  order  did  it  bear  to  be  pub- 
lished? 

jf .  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q»  By  whose  order  did  it  bear  to  be  signed  or  published  i 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q*  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  know ;  but  what  did  the 
paper  say  ?  It  was  an  Address  by  some  person  or  another,  or 
by  some  pretended  person  or  another ;  and  desired  all  the 
works  to  be  stopped.  Who  appeared  to  do  all  that  ?  By 
whose  order  was  all  this  said  to  be  done  i  I  dare  say  you  do 
not  know  who  the  people  were.  What  did  the  piqper  say  i 
Your  work  stopped  accordingly ;  do  not  you  know  by 
whose  order  you  did  this  ? 

A.  The  works  were  left  of  our  own-accord. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  off  of  your  own  accord  ?  What 
made  you  do  it  ? 

A.  Because  I  seed  the  rest  do  it. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.'^You  had  seen  the  Address,  what- 
ever, it  contained,  before  you  left  work — ^you  saw  it  on  the 
Sabbath  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  left  work  on  the  Monday  morning  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  work  in  consequence  of  what  you 
read  in  the  Address  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Give  me  your  reason  why  yon  left  off  work  ? 

A*  I  left  off  work,  because  Uie  rest  did  it 

Q.  Why  did  the  rest  leave  work  ? 

^.  I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Sh^herd.^^'Do  you  mean  that  yoUj  an 
apprentice,  worked  merely  because  the  journeymen  did  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  President. — ^You  were  bound  to  different  things 
from  the  journeymen.  There  was  no  reason  for  your  lea- 
ving work  because  the  journeymen  did. 

Am  I  could  not  work  if  there  was  nobody  to  work  with 
me. 
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Q.  There  was  the  foreman  and  the  master  ? 

A.  They  did  not  work  at  the  same  work  as  me. 

Mr  Serjeant  Htdlock.'^'Did  your  master  and  the  foreman 
know  you  were  going  to  leave  work  that  morning  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  desire  you  to  stay  and  continue  pax 
work  ? 

A.  No ;  they  did  not  tell  me  to  stop^  nor  to  go. 

Q.  They  said  nothing  to  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  They  took  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  .coune^  your  going 
away,  and  other  people  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Duntochar  forge  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Q.  You  have  known  it  ever  since  you  went  there-JuTe 
you  not,  man  i 

jA»  jl  es« 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  had  seen  it  then? 
I  shall  move  to  have  you  committed  just  now ;  perhaps  (liat 
may  bring  you  to  your  senses,  and  bring  the  truth  oat  of 
you.    Did  you  go  to  that  forge  any  time  on  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Daniel  M'DougalL 

Q,  What  time  did  you  go  ? 

A*  I  went  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 

Q.  What  made  you  go  there,  pray? 

A.  To  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  When  you  got  there,  did  you  see  what  was  going  on  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us,  then,  what  was  going  on  when  you  got  there? 

Ai>  I  saw  some  men  going  through  the  forge. 

Q.  Were  they  making  a  passage  through  it,  walkings 
at  one  door,  and  out  at  the  other  ?— what  were  they  doiDg— 
what  were  they  about  ? 

A.  Some  were  doing  one  thing,  and  some  another. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing,  the  men  that  you  saw  ? 

A.  Some  was  working  with  the  hammer. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  hammer  in  the  forge  ? 
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A.  N09  not  the  hammer  in  the  forge. 

Q.  What  hammer  was  it  they  were  working  with  7 

A.  A  small  hand-hammer 

Q.  The  hrge  hammer  was  not  going  perhaps  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  was  working  with  the  small  hand-hammer  f 

A.  William  Blair. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  with  it  f 

A.  Beating  old  iron. 

Q.  Was  it  heated  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  things  was  he  making  by  that  beating 
the  iron  ?  What  form  was  he  beating  it  into? 

A.  He  was  beating  it  into  a  long  small  thing. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  thing  was  it  ?  Think  you,  if  you  saw 
such  a  thing  as  that  now,  could  you  tell  us  whether  it  wis 
like  that  or  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  look  at  these  long  small  things.  {Two  pikeJieadi.) 

A*  Yes,  they  resembled  that. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  there  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? 

A*  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  their  names  besides  Blair  ? 

A.  No,  not  but  one. 

Q.  Tell  us  that  one  ? 

A.  Patrick  M^Devitt 

Q.  What  was  he  doing,  pray  ? 

A.  Beating  old  iron  too. 

Q.  Were  both  he  and  Blair  beating  old  iron  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  Blair  ?  Is  he  a  blacksmith,  or  a  cotton-din- 
ner? 

A.  He  is  a  cotton-spinner. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Half  an  hour. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  staid  there,  did  M'Devitt 
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and  Blair  continue  to  work,  in  the  way  that  yon  luK?e  been 
mentioning,  at  this  old  iron  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  went  away  before  I  went. 

Q.  Did  they  work  at  several,  or  only  made  one  of  tbose 
long  sharp  things  ? 

ji.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  made  more  than  one  or 
not. 

Q.  What  sort  of  iron  did  that  appear  to  be  that  Aej 
were  hammering  at — ^what  was  it  like  ? 

A.  It  appeared  to  be  old  steel. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  men  doing  all  this  time? 

A*  Going  through  the  shop  ? 

Q,  In  what  way— had  they  anythii^  in  their  hands? 

A.  No,  nothing ;  some  might  have  something. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether  they  had,  or  had  no^  any 
thing  in  their  hands  ? 

A.  Some  had,  and  some  had  not 

Q.  Those  that  had  something  in  their  hands,  what  vas 
that  something  ? 

A.  Such  a  diing  as  that    (A  pike-heacL) 

Q.  How  many  of  them  had  such  a  thing  as  that  in  their 
hands  ? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  Three  or  four,  perhaps. 

A»  Yes,  there  might  be  that 

Q.  Were  there  that  number  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anything  of  that  sort  when  you  went 
away? 

A.  Yes,  I  got  an  old  broken  one  to  grind. 

Q.  An  old  broken  what  ? 

A.  An  old  broken  thing  like  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  it? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  name  it  had. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  it,  then  }  or  what  did  the  persons 
call  it  who  gave  it  you  ? 

A.  I  heard  some  persons  calling  it  a  pike. 

Lord  Prestdent.-^Did  it  require  some  persons  to  tell  you 
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what  a  pike  was  ?  Had  you  no  notum  yoimdf  what  a  pike 
was? 

A.  No ;  I  never  had  teen  any. 

Mr  Setjeamt  J7oStN;Xr.—- But  you  had  heard  of  several  be- 
fore that? 

A.  I  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  that  part  of  Duntochar  after  dinner 
that  day  ?  Do  you  know  James  Clarke  ? 

Q.  No. 

A.  Do  you  know  Henry  Clarke,  who  has  a  grinding* 
stone  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Whose  grinding-stone  is  it  ? 

A.  William  Clarke's. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  grinding-stone  at  any  time  after  din-- 
ner  on  the  Mond  ay 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A*  Between  four  and  five  o'clock. 

Q.   What  did  you  go  to  that  grinding-stone  for  i 

A.  I  went  for  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  ?  What  did  you  do  when  you  got 
there? 

A.  I  did  nothing. 

Q.  And  there  was  nobody  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  somebody  there. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  there  when  you  went? 

Am '  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  there  were  a  good  many. 

Q.  Were  there  eight  or  ten  persons  ? 

A*  No ;  there  were  not  so  many  as  that. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? 

A.  Five  or  six. 

Lord  Presideni.-^'Why  could  not  you  have  told  us  that 
at  once — are  we  to  wait  here  till  you  think  in  that  manner 
—cannot  you  tell  us  at  once  as  well  as  at  last  ? 

Lord  Justice-Clerk, — ^He  is  not  thinkings  my  Lord ;  he 
is  quite  aware  of  the  answer  at  the  time  the  question  is  put. 
1  Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.^-^What  were  the  persons  doing  at 
the  grinding-stone  at  the  time  you  went  there  ? 
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J.  Thejr  were  grinding; 

Q.  What  were  they  grinding  ? 

A,  They  were  grinding  old  iron. 

Q.  What  was  the  shape  of  the  old  iron  they  were  griod- 
ing? 

A*  It  was  the  shape  of  that.    {A  pike  head.) 

Q.  Were  they  grinding  pike-heads  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  carry  yonrs  there  i 

A.  No. 

C2*  What  did  yon  do  with  yours  i 

A*  I  gave  it  to  James  Drummond. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  return  to  your  work  until  Fri* 
day ;  how  far  is  Duntochar  or  Faifley  from  Paisley  ? 

A*  Seven  or  eight  miles* 

Q.  The  mill  at  which  you  work  is  seven  or  eight  miles 
fix>m  the  town  of  Paisley  i  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  of  that  week  were  you  at  Paisley  ? 

A.  On  Wednesday. 

Q.  What  business  had  you  at  Paisley  ? 

A.  None* 

Q.  But  you  went  to  Paisley  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there^what  time  of  the  day  did 
you  get  there — and  what  time  did  you  leave  the  town  again 
to  return  home  \ 

A.  I  was  there  at  five  o'clock. 

Q.  You  went  then  to  walk  home  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours,  or  what  length  of  time,  might  you 
be  in  the  town  of  Paisley,  before  you  set  out  upon  your  re- 
turn? 

A.  About  two  hours. 

Q.  Was  the  town  perfectly  quiet  ? 

A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  in  the  streets  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  number  ? 
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A.  Yeif  there  were  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Were  they  weavers,  or  what  sort  of  people  were  they, 
that  you  saw  in  the  streets  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  You  had  been  at  Paisley  before  I  suppose  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  number  of  people  you 
saw  in  the  streets  at  the  time  you  have  been  mentioning,  and 
the  times  you  had  been  at  Paisley  before. 

A.  I  had  been  there  at  a  fair. 

Q.  Setting  aside  the  fair,  were  there  as  many  people  on 
the  Wednesday  there^  as  you  had  seen  at  the  fair  at  i?aisley  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  people. 

Q.  Were  the  streets  like  a  fiur  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  a  fair,  was  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  a  market,  perhaps  ? 

A,  ilo. 

a*  Where  did  all  those  people  come  from,  think  you, 
then.' 

Mr  Gron^.— How  can  that  be  asked  ? 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock* — What  sort  of  people  were  they  I 

A,  1  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Were  they  men,  or  women  ? 

A.  There  were  both. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  soldiers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  the  soldiers  ? 

A.  They  were  down  the  road  as  you  go  to  Glasgow, 
down  the  town.     I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  place. 

Q.  Were  they  horse  or  foot  ? 

A.  Horse. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lowrie  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  forge  on  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  belong  to  the  forge  ? 
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A.  Yes,  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  What  ffltuation  is  he  in  there  ?  What  plaoe  has  he 
about  the  forge  ? 

A*  Looking  after  the  fires. 

Q.  He  is  the  fire-maker  and  the  fire-mender  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  observations  about  Lowrie  at  the 
time ;  what  was  he  about  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  still  at  the  foige. 

Q.  I  think  you  say  you  saw  M^Devitt  t^ere,  and  Blair? 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  them  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  that  day  at  the  fc^ge  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  forge. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  \ 

A.  They  were  in  the  spade-finishing  shop— I  seed  diem. 

Lord  President — Why  did  not  you  tell  that  before?  for 
we  have  all  taken  it  down,  that  that  was  in  the  forge.  We 
have  never  heard  of  the  finishing-shop  from  you  before. 

Mr  Serjecmt  HuUodk. — You  told  me  that  you  saw  M*De- 
vitt  hammering  with  a  small  hammer,  I  think  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that— in  the  forge  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  spade-finishing  shop,  close  by  the  forge. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw  M^Devitt  in 
the  forge  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  hammering  you  have  been  speaking  of  was 
going  on  in  the  finishing-shop^was  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  hammering  besides  M'Devitt— -Blair? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Had  M^Devitt  and  Blair  their  clothes  on,  or  had  they 
their  coats  ofi*? 

A.  They  had  their  coats  ofi*. 

Q.  Who  carried  the  iron  to  them  to  be  beat  with  this 
hammer. 

A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  who  carried  it 

Q.  It  did  not  go  by  itself,  you  know. 
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J.  I  cannot  tell  thdr  names. 

Q.  How  many  persons  might  there  be  employed  in  that 
way? 

J.  I  saw  none  Employed  in  carrying  the  iron  to  them. 

Q.  Who  did  carry  the  iron  to  them  i 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  took  the  iron  away  when  it  had  been  properly 
hammered? 

A.  A  man  who  was  in  the  spade-finishing  shop. 

Q.  Who  was  it? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Presidmt'^ames  M^Ilquham^  I  hare  to  tell  you, 
that  I  strongly  suspect,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  does  every  per- 
son who  has  heard  you,  that  you  have  not  told  the  whole 
truth  here,  which  you  were  bound  by  your  oath  to  do.  If 
that  be  the  case,  it  is  between  Grod  and  you  at  the  day  of 
judgment 

A.  I  have  told  the  whole  truth,  my  Lord. 

I/ml  Prwidm^— Very  well ;  you  know  that  best 


James  Paobbbt— «nK>m. 

Examined  by  ike  Lord  Advocate* 

Q.  What  are  you  ? 

A,  A  foreman. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Duntochar. 

Q.  AtMrEdington^s? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  powerful  forge  ? 

A»  No ;  it  is  a  very  weak  forge. 

Q.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

A.  It  consists  of  two  hammers. 

Q.  Does  it  go  by  steam,  or  by  water,  or  how  ? 

A.  By  water. 

Q.  Do  those  hammers  move  fast  ? 
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A.  The  one  goes  about  fiftj-six  blowB  a  mhiiite,  and  the 
other  will  run  about  sixtj. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  those  hammers  ? 

A.  There  is  one  of  them  four  and  a  half  hundred,  and 
the  other  is  four  hundred  weight. 

Q.  Does  the  same  machinery  drive  the  bellowB  as  drires 
the  hammers  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  doesit  go  ? 

A.  It  goes  by  water  by  itself. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  occurring  in  particular  at 
your  forge,  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  .•* 

A.  There  was  a  rumour,  and  that. 

Q.  Did  nothing  happen  there.'*  Were  you  never  inter- 
rupted  in  your  work  there  any  morning? 

il.  No ;  I  went  to  my  work  as  usual ;  but  my  boy  did 
not  come  forward,  and  I  retired  mto  the  house. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  on  the  Monday. 

Q.  You  went  on  the  Monday  morning  to  your  work  ? 

j2.   jl  es. 

Q.  Was  any  body  else  in  the  forge  but  you  ? 

A.  There  was  none  in  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  any  other  w<»kmen  come  there  while  you  were 
there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  no  persons  come  to  your  forge  before  yon  left  it? 

A.  There  were  two  men  came. 

Q.  What  did  those  men  say  they  wanted  ? 

A.  They  axed  me  for  two  old  files. 

Q.  What  did  those  men  say  they  wanted  ? 

Mr  Grant, — I  submit  we  are  entitled  to  know  first,  whe- 
ther he  knows  who  they  were. 

Lcrrd  Advocate. — I  will  ask  Inm  that  Did  you  know 
those  men  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  those  men  say  they  wanted  ? 

A,  They  asked  me  for  two  dd  files. 


Mr  Grani. — I  do  not  know  that  this  is  evidence. 
Lord  Advocate.'^The  witness  must  be  removed. 

(The  wUneta  ufos  remaoedm) 

Mr  GrmU. — Two  men  came,  whom  the  witness  does  not 
know,  and  th^  we  are  to  have  what  they  asked ;  it  was  on 
Monday  morning.  He  says  he  did  not  work,  because  hia 
boy  did  not  come  forward. 

Lord  Fresident'-^iione  of  the  rest  of  the  people  came. 

Mr  Grant. — But  two-  men  came ;  and  then  we  are  to  be 
told  what  these  fnen  came  for.  If  your  Lordship  is  of  opi- 
nion that  is  a  competent  question,  I  shall  not  argue  it 

Lord  President. — It  may,  or  may  not  be ;  it  does  not 
bear  upon  you ;  but  it  may  be  f<>llowed  up ;  they  cannot 
prove  their  whole  story  at  first. 

Lord  Chief-Saron  Shepherd. — On  Monday  morning  two 
persons  <same.  It  is  the  same  morning  when  the  other  per-* 
sons  prove  that  some  of  the  prisoners  came. 

Mr  Grant. — ^We  will  take  it  that  there  is  evidence  to  go 
to  the  Jury,  that  it  was  the  same. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd. — Certainly.  What  two  men 
might  come  and  say  at  this  forge,  appears  unconnected; 
but  the  circumstance  of  two  persons  coming  to  the  place 
where  the  prisoners  are  proved  to  be,  is  a  fact  to  connect 
them,  though  they  are  not  there  themselves.  Two  men  came 
there,  and  desired  the  person  at  the  forge  to  do  something 
or  other ;  that  is  admissible  evidence. 

Lord  President. — ^It  may  seem  to  have  very  little  effect, 
but  there  is  nothing  improper  in  it. 

Mr  GranL^^I  submit,  where  evidence  is  desired  to  be 
^▼en  of  what  perscms  said,  who  are  either  already  proved 
to  be  in  a  combination  or  undertaking  of  some  kind  or 
other,  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  or  with  regard  to  whose 
being  connected  with  him,  evidence  is  hereafter  to  be  given, 
it  is  always  the  course,  I  understand,  to«  inquire  first  who 
the  people  were.  If  the  witness  cannot  tell  who  they  were, 
it  has  been  allowed,  and  it  was  so  in  Hardie^s  case,  for  the 
witness  to  say  what  was  siud  by  the  company,  by  way  of 
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shewing  what  were  the  sentiments  of  that  oompanj^  with 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  be,  or  had  been  connected ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  it  has  been  held  that  you 
are  entitled  to  ask^  where  the  witness  cannot  tell  who  the 
people  were  who  came  there,  what  th^  said  or  did,  because 
your  Lordship  will  observe  the  diflBcul^  in  which  the  pri- 
soner  is  placed ;  and  we  know  that  the  difiiculues  in  whidi 
a  prisoner  is  placed,  who  is  charged  with  a  conspiracy  finom 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  are  already  sufficiently  great.    If 
the  witness  says,  two  men,  whose  names  he  knows,  came  and 
sud  something,  or  did  something,  I  can  call  those  men  af- 
terwards, or  I  can  call  somebody  else  to  contradict  this  tes- 
timony ;  but  if  he  says,  two  men,  whom  he  does  not  de- 
scribe, and  does  not  know,  came  and  did  so  and  so,  the  pri- 
soner has  no  means  of  rebutting  that  evidence,  but  may  af- 
terwards be  connected,  in  some  way  or  other,  which  he  is  not 
prepared  to  meet  with  those  men ;  and  in  cases  of  coosp^ 
TBcj,  if  so  connected,  he  will  be  answerable  for  every  thing 
they  did  or  said. 
Lord  Pr^^tdm^.— -That  does  not  follow. 
Mr  Grant, — It  may  follow,  my  Lord. 
Lord  President. — ^How  is  it  possible  to  connect  this  pri- 
soner with  nameless  individuals  ?  Unless  they  prove  some- 
thing more,  it  never  can  connect  the  prisoner  or  any  body 
else  with  them. 

Mr  Grant. — Then,  to  what  purpose  examine  the  wit* 
ness? 

Lord  President.'^TYie  question  is  not  an  improper  ques- 
tion  in  itself.  It  may  tend  very  little  to  the  purpose  here- 
after ;  but  it  is  not  improper  in  itself,  because  it  may  lead 
to  something  else  which  we  did  not  know ;  and  the  Crown 
Counsel  must  judge  of  that  If  you  were  to  give  a  long  nar- 
ration to  the  witness,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  true,  that  would 
be  leading,  and  objectionable ;  but  if  the  question  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, it  is  a  question  that  may  be  put 

Lord  JusHce-Clerh — It  strikes  me,  that  the  objection 
merely  tends  to  disclose  the  real  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
action, that  morning  that  he  went  to  work,  and  no  other  jour- 
neymen came  while  he  was  there ;  and  then  he  says,  two 
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peraoDs  came,  and  he  was  going  to  disclose  what  did  pass 
when  they  came  to  him ;  and  whether  material,  or  immate^ 
rial,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  competent 

Mr  Grani,^^l£  your  Lordships  are  of  that  opinion,  this 
is  not  a  case,  from  what  I  have  seen,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  press  objections. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  ShephercL^^Suppoae  a  case  of  robbery.. 
In  a  case  which  I  have  known  happen,  where  a  witness  has 
proved  this :  <<  At  such  a  time  in  the  morning,  there  came  a 
knock  at  my  dpor ;  they  asked  if  my  master  was  at  home ; 
who  was  it,  I  do  not  know ;  but  by  some  message  he  deli- 
vered, my  master  went  out ;  stating  what  he  said ;  he  said, 
there  was  somebody  waiting  at  such  a  place,  who  wanted 
my  master  (^  and  though  that  person  was  not  shewn  to  be 
the  pirisoner,  yet  it  b  a  fact  to  shew  somebody  came  there 
and  said  something,  which  induced  the  owner  of  the  house 
to  go  out,  and  some  other  persons  got  into  the  house-— sure, 
ly  it  is  evidence. 

Mr  Grani.'^l  yield  at  once  to  the  pressure  of  your  Lord- 
ship^s  opinion  $  but  I  think  a  case  of  conspiracy  is  different, 
for  the  reason  I  have  given,  that  you  are  always  liable  to  be 
connected  with  what  other  people  have  done ;  and  therefore 
it  was  an  objection  stated,  and  fordbly  stated,  by  Mr  Er- 
skine  and  Mr  Gibbs ;  and  the  result  was  what  I  have  stated. 
There  it  was  a  question  what  had  passed  in  a  large  assem- 
bly at  a  dinner ;  and  there  an  objection  was  taken,  that  the 
witness  could  not  tell  who  it  was  that  had  said  what  he  was 
going  to  state.  He  was  allowed  to  ^ve  in  evidence,  that  he 
heard  this  from  the  company,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  hardship  in  it 

Lord  CMefBaron  Shepherd. — It  cannot  be  excluded 
merely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  hardship,  because  that 
cannot  decide  what  is  competent  evidence.  It  may  happen 
that  he  may  shew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  that  circumstance  that  excludes  it  The  question  is, 
whether  their  names  being  mentioned  or  not,  they  not  being 
prisoners,  what  they  did  or  said  that  mombg,  is,  or  is  not, 
admisable. 
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Mr  Orant. — ^I  had  much  rather  withdraw  my  obj«e&n, 
than  have  it  dedded  against  me. 

(The  mineie  wm  again  called  in.) 

Lord  Jdtfocate.'^You  8ay  two  persons  came  to  the  fcffge 
that  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  tfaey  come  into  the  forge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  had  seen  them  before  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? 

A.  They  asked  me  for  two  old  files, 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  them? 

A.  No. 

Mr  Grant. — Surely  We  cannot  hear  that 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  ? 

A,  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  further  ? 

A,  No,  they  said  nothing  further. 

Mr  Grant'-'l  submit,  we  cannot  have  at  least  what  they 
said .;  if  they  asked  for  files,  they  did  not  get  them. 

Lord  Advocate. — Did  they  threaten  to  take  them  ? 

A.  'No,  they  did  not— not  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  they  do  it  ? 

A.  They  did  not  do  it  at  all  to  me. 

a  Did  you  leave  the  shop  upon  those  people  oomiog? 

A.  I  lefl  it  after  those  tw6  men  went  out 

Q.  Immediately? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  persons  along  with  those  men 
on  th^  outside  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Those  two  alone  ? 

A.  They  were  just  alone. 

Q.  No  crowd  at  all  of  any  kind  ? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  Tell  us  what  induced  you  to  leaVe  the  forge' that 
morniDg  ? 

*A.  There  was  no  boy.  My  men  did  not  come  down  ftom 
Glasgow  to  beg^h  to  work,  so  I  locked  the-door^  and  reti^ 
to  Miss  Torry^s,  the  public-house. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  key  with  you  ? 

A.  I  hung  it  in  the  house,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  the  door  when  you  went  out  i 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Prestdent.^^YfYuX  house  did  you  leave  thfe  key  iH. 

A.  My  own. 

Lord  Advocate. — ^After  you  shut  the  door,  did  you  Itove 
any  body  to  opod  it? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  going  into  the  ifibvge  dfter 
that? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  reason  to  suppose  any  persouB  ware  in  the 
forge  that  tky? 

A*  There  were  people  in  the  forge  that  day. 

Q.  How  toon  after? 

A.  About  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  people  were  there  P 

A.  By  my  wife. 

Q.  Was  your  wife^s  telling  you  the  only  means  you  had 
of  knowing  that  people  were  at  work  in  the  shop  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  only  means  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  w^re  the  other  means  ? 

A.  Because  I  heard  the  hammer  gcnng  before  I  reached 
the  forge. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  the  hammer  gmng  ? 

A.  Before  I  reached  the  forge ;  she  inidsted  on  my  going 
down  to  the  forge,  and  I  went  down. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  after  you  had  left  the  forge  ? 

A.  Better  than  an  hour. 

Q.  She  insisted  on  your  going  to  see  who  was  in  the 
forge? 

A.  I  went,  but  I  never  went  inside  of  the  foige.  I  loolu 
ed  in,  and  there  was  a  multitude  of  people. 
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Q.  Did  you  look  m  at  the  same  door  that  you  came  out 
at? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  open? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  hammers  were  go'mg  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  going  before  I  reached  the  forge. 

Q.  Did  they  continue  to  go  while  you  looked  in  there  ? 

A.  No,  it  stopped  at  the  time  I  was  just  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  begin  to  go  agun  ? 

A.  It  went,  but  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  What  did  yoii  see  on  looking  in. 

A.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  people  standing. 

Q.  Were  they  doing  nothmg  ? 

A.  Nothing,  as  I  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney 
at  this  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  smoke  arose  from  the  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  if  the  bellows  were  gcnng  ? 

A*  I  did  not  observe  that;  but  there  was  smoke  arose 
from  the  work— whether  the  bellows  was  going,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  into  the  forge  at  all,  or  ask  what  tho6e 
people  were  about? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  wish  to  go  nigh  hand  it 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  I  was  threatened  of  my  life. 

Q.  When  were  you  threatened  out  of  your  life  ? 

A.  I  was  threatened  of  my  life  that  day  dbout  eleven 
o'^dock. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning 
you  first  went  to  this  forge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Prerideni. — But  he  went  at  his  wife^s  desire  after- 
wards. 

Lord  Advocate. — Where  were  you  threatened  in  this  way  ? 

A.  I  was  threatened  in  the  forge*-yard. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  forge-yard  previous  to  your  go- 
ing down  when  desired  by  your  wife  to  go  there  ? 

A,  It  was  through  her  that  I  did  go  there. 
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Q.  And  it  was  after  that  you  were  threatened  of  your 
life? 

A*  Yes,  and  I  returned  from  the  f^ge-door* 

Q.  Who  was  it  threatened  you — men  or  women  ? 

A,  It  was  men. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  the  number. 

Q.  How  many  P 

A.  They  were  all  standing  in  the  forge,  and  out  of  the 
forge — ^they  were  both  out  and  in. 

Q.  And  what  sort  of  threats  did  they  employ  to  you— » 
What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  They  told  me  if  I  went  to  inform,  or  did  any  things 
they  would  take  my  life. 

Q.  Upon  that  you  went  away,  leaving  those  persons  in 
the  forge? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  about  eleven  o^cloek  on  the  Monday  ? 

A,  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  the  rest  of  that  Monday? 

A.  I  retired  to  the  house  I  came  out  of. 

Q.  Did  you  remun  there  all  day  ? 

A.  No,  I  came  down  to  a  shoemaker^  and  I  was  there 
sometime  after. 

Q.  How  soon  were  you  in  the  forge  again  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  forge  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  there  between  the  morning  and 
tha  time? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  out  of  sight  of  the  place  ? 

A.  No,  but  I  was  in  the  house  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  there  was  any  smoke  from 
the  chimney  during  that  time  ? 

A.  I  could  not  observe  it ;  only  when  I  was  on  the  road, 
I  saw  the  smoke  arising  from  it,  in  going  to  that  house  and 
coming  from  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  matters  at  six  or  seven  o^dock 
in  the  evening  ? 
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A.  There  was  nobody  thexe  at  all  then. 

Q.  What  number  of  people  were  in  the  forge  at  the  time 
they  threatened  you*— twenty  or  thirty  people  ? 

A.  I  tannot  say* 

Q,  Can  you  guess  ? 

A.  I  cannot  guess,  because  they  were  just  about  as  thick 
as  they  could  stand. 

Q.  Was  the  forge  full  of  them? 

^«  Yee,  it  was  quite  foil* 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ai  all? 

A.  Not  any  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  all  strangers  to  you  ? 

A^  All  entire  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Did  any  body  apply  to  you  in  the  oourte  of  that  day, 
or  the  next  day,  t»  do  any  ihbg  in  the  forge  ? 

J.  No, 

Q.  Were  there  any  quantity  of  steel,  or  files,  sent  to  youi 
forge  ? 

A.  There  was  about  a  hundred  and  a  half,  or  fma  that 
to  two  hundred. 

Q.  Two  hundred  weight? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  it  conidst  of? 

A.  Old  files. 

Q.  When  was  Aat  sent  ? 

A*  Either  on  the  Friday  t>r  the  Saturday ;  but  I  caoDot 
righdy  say  which  it  was. 

Q.  Had  you  worked  up  any  of  those  files,  or  done  any 
thing  with  them,  on  the  Monday  morning  before  you  1^ 
the  work  ? 

A.  No ;  but  there  were  a  great  number  of  them  broken. 

Q.  But  they  were  all  there  when  you  left  the  work  on 
Monday  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  took  possession  of  your  forge  again,  was 
all  that  steel  diere  again  ? 

A.  No. 

Q*  How  much  was  left  ? 
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A*  There  was  none  left ;  for  it  was  all  brought  to  the 
constable  here. 

Q.  What  was  there,  then  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing  there* 

lAyri  Presideni. — It  had  been  all  taken  away  before  you 
returned? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Advocate.— At  six  o^clock  at  night,  did  you  find  any 
there? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  a  number  of  broken  files. 

Q.  How  much  did  they,  weigh  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  But  the  greater  part  was  gone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  all  gone,  except  what  was  scattered  about  the 
floor? 

A,  All  was  gone  but  the  broken  ones. 

Q.  Did  you  acquaint  your  master  that  this  had  hap- 
pened? 

A.  I  sent  him  word  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  On  the  Monday  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  this  steel  was  gone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  acquaint  him,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  what 
was  going  on — that  there  were  people  in  the  forge  ? 

A.  No ;  I  sent  word  as  soon  as  I  could  get  word  to  him ; 
it  was  by  a  soap-merchant  that  was  down  that  way ;  and  I 
sent  word  along  with  him ;  he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
Glasgow. 

Lord  President — ^You  say  that  about  five  or  six,  when 
you  went  to  the  work,  there  were  pieces  laying  about  the 
floor,  and  all  the  rest  was  gone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  brought  to  the  constaUe, 
or  that  you  do  not  know  where  they  were  gone  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  there  were  a  great  many  broken 
pieces  in  the  Castle  afterwards. 
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Joseph  Taylor— coSed 

Mr  San^brd.'^'WheTe  do.  you  reende  just  now  ? 

j1.  My  £unily  lives  at  Dontochar  ;  I  Uve  at  the  FhcEnix 
Iron  Works,  near  Glasgow. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  About  seven  weeks. 

Mr  Sand/brcL — ^I  believe  the  same  objection  applies  here. 

Lord  Presideni. — ^You  live  at  the  Phcenix  Iron  Works, 
near  Glasgow,  and  have  lived  there  seven  weeks  ? 

J[*  Yes,  it  is  seven  weeks  that  I  have  wrought  there;  bat 
I  had  been  a  number  of  years  in  the  Company^s  employ. 

Q.  Do  you  live  there  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  live  there  and  work  there. 

Lord  Jtistice-ClerJc'^'ELaye  you  resided  at  Duntochar  da- 
ring the  last  seven  weeks  ? 

A.  No ;  I  have  resided  at  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works. 

Lord  President, — ^Where  do  your  family  live  ? 

A.  At  Duntochar. 

Q.  Have  you  a  house  there  P 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Scmd/brd^'^Is  that  your  place  of  abode  ? 

A.  Duntochar  is  the  place  where  my  £Eumly  live,  but  I 
work  for  the  Phcenix  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  a  house  at  Duntochar  ? 

-A  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  proper  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Grron^.— In  what  house  do  you  live  i 

A.  Ilivejust  by  the  Phcenix. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lod^g  there  i 

A.  I  have  a  lodging. 

Lord  President.— Do  you  go  to  your  own  house  upon  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  every  week. 

A.  Yes,  mostly. 

Q.  That  is  quite  enough. 

Mr  Grant. — ^Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  so. 
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The  fffiiness  teas  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Before  you  left  this  place  at  Duntochar  to  work  at 
the  Phcenix  Iron  Works,  what  was  your  employment  ? 

A.  A  spade-finisher. 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  Mr  Edington^s  forge  at  Duntochar  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  worked  at  that  place  for  a  considerable  time 
before  that  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? 

A.  Nearly  ten  years. 

Q.  Then  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  place  i 

A.  Yes. 
k^  Q.  And  with  the  people  in  die  neighbourhood  I 

^.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood. 

Q.  Were  you  working  there  at  the  commencement  of 
April  last 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  Monday  in  April  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  spade-finishing  shop  upon  that 
morning  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  particular  take  place  then  { 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  that  was. 

A.  Some  men  came  into  the  shop. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there— five  or  six,  or  ten  or 
twenty  ? 

A.  There  were  three  or  four  first  came  in. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  men  ? 

A»  I  knew  but  one,  that  was  Patrick  M'Devitt. 

C2.  Do  you  see  him  now  at  the  bar  i 

^x*   JL  es« 
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Q.  What  took  place-— what  did  they  say — ^and  what  £d 
they  do  i 

A.  They  brought  in  two  old  files,  and  clapped  them  in 
my  fire,  and  heated  them  at. my  fire ;  and  after  headng 
them  to  a  considerable  length,  he  took  them  out  of  the 
forge. 

Q.  Did  the  other  people  inth  him  do  any  thing  ? 

^.  No ;  I  did  not  see  them  do  any  thing. 

Q«  What  number  of  files  might  M'Devitt  have  in  his 
handf 

A.  A  couple  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  M^Devitt  went  when  he  left  the 
spade-finishing  shop  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  went  out  of  the  forge  ? 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  he  went  to  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  look  to  see  where  he  went ;  but  he  went, 
I  believe,  out  of  the  forge. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  spade^nisfaing  shop,  or  did 
you  leave  it  ? 

A.  I  \dt  it  soon ;  then  a  good  many  more  persons  came 
in. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  away  ? 

A.  Because  I  seed  more,  what  you  call  pikes,  that  were 
finished  oS. 

Q.  In  the  hands  of  those  persons  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  had  them. 

Q.  Did  they  threaten  you  at  all  f 

Mr  Graft^^-*-Ask  him  what  they  said  to  him. 

Mr  Hope.'^l  submit  that  I  am  putting  a  question  not 
incompetent  to  my  own  witness.  Did  they  threaten  you  with 
these  pikes  P 

A*  No,  but  I  heard  that  they  had  threatened. 

Q.  Did  you  go  away  firom  fear  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  those  men  ia  the  shq)  when  you  went 
away? 

A.  Yes,  some  was,  and  some  was  not. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  for  what  purpose  th^  cams  into 
your  shop  i 
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J.  YeSy  they  came  to  make  those  pikes. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  after  M'Devitt  had  come  in  with 
two  files  to  heat  in  your  fir&— or  was  it  just  about  tlie  same 
time? 

A.  It  was  at  the  same  time  with  the  first. 

Q.  And  the  others  came  in  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  was  early  in  the  day—I  think  you  say  about 
breakfast  time  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  your  spade-finishing  shop  after 
that? 

A.  No,  they  sdA  went  out.;  and  it  was  about  breakfast 
time,  and  I  went  out,  and  locked  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  key  away  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  return  that  day  to  the  spade-finishing  shop  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  returned  after  l^eakfast  again,  and  there  were 
a  great  number  of  persons  about 

Q.  About,  the  door  of  your  shop  ? 

A*  Yes ;  and  they  told  me  to  open  the  door,  that  they 
wanted  out  some  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  persons  ?  / 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  know  4hem  by  sight  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  knew  some  of  them  by  sight,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  them. 

-Q.  How  did  you  know  them  by  sight  ?  were  they  people 
who  lived  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 

A.  I  knew  them  when  I  saw  them  again— I  did  not  Imow 
Ihem  then. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  .they  were  the  same  persons  whom 
you  saw  in  the  morning,  or  that  they  were  persons  whom 
you  knew  by  vght  when  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  knew  them  by  sight  when  I  saw  them  again, 
but  I  did  not  know  them  then. 

Q.  Wore  they  the  same  people  whom  you  aaw  in  ihc 
forge? 

vox..  II.  2  H 
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J.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  people  who  were  along  with  Patriek  M*De. 
vitt  in  your  shop  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  They  said  that  they  wanted  fire,  I  think,  you  said? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  They  did  not  say  for  what  purpose ;  they  took  it  to  the 
forge. 

Mr  Grant. — I  am  entitled  to  know  how  he  knew  that 

Lord  President-^Yon  will  ask  that,  of  course. 

Mr  Grant. — I  never  heard  when  a  witness,  who  happen- 
ed  by  any  accident  to  say  that  a  person  did  such  a  tUng, 
or  another  thing,  that  the  opposite  Counsel  were  intemipt- 
ed,  when  he  said,  how  do  you  know  that  he  says  you  cannot 
see  into  the  forge  from  the  other  shop  i 

Mr  Hope.'^lle  says  he  found  those  people  at  the  door; 
that  they  said  they  wanted  fire,  and  diey  took  it  to  the 
forge ;  and  I  want  to  shew  how  they  went  to  the  fofge^aDd 
how  he  knew  it  The  witness  had  gone  too  far,  and  I  irish- 
ed  to  bring  him  back.-— Did  they  dedre  you  to  open  the 
doorp 

A.  Yes,  they  told  me  to  open  the  door  for  them,  which  I 
did. 

Q.  Did  they  request  you,  or  order  you,  to  do  it  ?  * 

A.  They  told  me  to  open  the  door,  and  they  must  hare 
some  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  terror? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr  GrTon^.— -Really  this  is  too  much. 

Mr  Hcpe.'^I  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  to  abandon 
any  question  your  Lordship  thinks  competent. 

Lord  President. — ^It  is  perfectly  competent 

Mr  Hope. — ^What  did  they  do  after  they  oompdled  you 
to  open  the  door  P 

A.  I  went  away  then  home. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  take  any  fire  out  of  the  shopP 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  what  took  place  before  you  went 
away-^-what  did  they  do  ? 

A.  I  went  home  then  immediately. 

Q.  yfbat  did  you  see  before  they  went  away  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  take  fire  up. 

Q.  Where  did  they  cany  it? 

A,  Into  the  forge. 

Q.  JM  you  see  them  canry  it  into  the  forge  P 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  thqr  tell  you  for  what  purpose  they  wanted  that 
fire? 

A.  No ;  but  they  were  speaking  about  making  those  pikes, 
as  I  observed  before.  I  saw  two  which  they  had  with  them. 

Q.  Was  the  forge  door  open  at  this  time  I 

A  Yesy  it  was  open  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  observed  whether  it  was  open  when  you 
went  this  second  time  to  your  spade-finishing  shop  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not  positively  observe. 
Q.  Did  you  see  it  was  open  ? 
i.  It  was  open  then. 
Q.  Did  you  see  it  opened? 
A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  How  many  men  might  there  be,  upon  this  second  oc- 
casion, who  went  into  the  forge  ? 
A,  I  cannot  possibly  say ;  there  might  perhaps  be  a  score. 
Q.  Were  those  persons  who  Uved  in  the  neighbourhood  i 
A.  Yes,  some  of  them  were. 

Q.  Where  did  those  persons  Uve  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  ?— what  village,  or  what  hamlet  ? 
A,  Some  of  them  lived  at  Glen-head. 
Q.  Did  any  live  at  Patrick  i 
A.  Ido  not  know  any. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  those  Glen-head  people  i 
A.  There  were  two  of  the  name  of  Munroe  ? 
Q«  The  two  men  at  the  bar  ? 
A  Yes. 

Q.  Robert  and  George  ? 
A.  Yes- 
Q.  About  what  hour  was  this  i  You  say  it  was  after  break- 
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f«8t  they  took  the  fire  to  the  forge,  among  whom  were  the 
two  Munroes— obout  what  hour  might  that  be?  wasitdi- 
reedy  after  breakfast,  about  teu  o^dock  ? 

A.  It  was  between  nine  and  ten. 

Q.  What  other  Glen-head  people  were  therp  then  I 

A.  One  of  the  men  was  Blair. 

Q.  What  was  he— a  cotton-spinner  P 

A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  here  P 

A.  Yes. 

a  Which  is  he? 

A.  This,  {pointing  him  out) 

Q.  What  other  Glen-head  people  were  theie  ? 

A.  One  of  the  name  of  Smith. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  I  cannot  positively  say ;  William,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  other  Glen-head  people  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  now. 

<2>  What  did  you  do  after  this  \ 

A.  I  went  up  home,  and  stopped  till  about  two  o'docl. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  the  forge  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  then  I  went  back  to  the  forge. 

Q,  What  did  you  see  then  ? 

A.  Only  a  few  boys. 

Q.  Did  you  see  men  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  hammers  gdng  P 

A.  Yesy  the  hammers  were  gomg. 

Q.  Did  you  see  at  that  time  any  of  the  persons  wbobad 
taken  the  fire  into  the  forge  in  the  morning? 

J.  Na 

Q.  Is  there  any  grinding-stone  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  foige,  near  to  the  spade-finishmgflbop? 

Am  There  is  a  Uttle  hand-Stone. 
Q.  Is  it  a  giinding'^tone  ? 
A.  Just  out  at  the  side-door  of  the  forge. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  dbout  that  grindiog-stoo^ 
that  day? 
A.  No. 
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Q.  At  no  part  of  the  day  ? 

A,  I  did  not  observe. 

Q.  You  saw  nobody  upon  that  day  ? 

A.  No. 

a  Upon  the  Tuesday  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Ndther  the  Monday  nor  the  Tuesday  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  The  Wednesday,  did  you  see  any  persons  there  7 

J.  No ;  I  was  not  at  home,  I  was  in  Glasgow  then*. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant,. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  prisoner,  Bobert  Munrpe,  before 
you  saw  him  that  morning  ? 

J.  Ho. 

Lord  Presideni.'^You  say  you  had  not  Icnown  the  pri- 
soner, Robert  Munroe,  before  that  ^lorning ;  but  you  know 
now,  that  it  b  the  same  man  that  you  saw  that  morning? 

A.  Ye& 


Thomas  G&aham— n^zpom.     . 
Examined  by  Mr  DruTiifrunid. 

Q.  Did  you  live  at  Duntochar  in  the  month  6f  April,  in 
the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  workman  at  Duntochar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  Duntochar  distillery  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  forge  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  grinding-stone  that  stands  near  the 
forge  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  that  grinding-stone  upon  the  first  Tues- 
day of  April  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Were  you  near  at  that  time  ? 

A*  Yes,  I  saw  it 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  beside  it  then  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  person  doing  that  you  saw  near  itf 

A.  He  was  grinding  one  of  those  old  files. 

A.  A  thing  like  that,  was  it?  (Aondif^affte-ioKltofk 
wUneM.) 

A.  It  was  broke. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  length,  and  something  of  the  same 
kind? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  length  or  not, 
but  it  was  something  exceedingly  nigh  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  i 

A»  One  George  Munroe. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  here  to-day  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  person  of  the  name  of  Munroe 
here? 

A.  Yes. 

a  Which  was  the  one  you  saw  grindbg  the  pikef 

A.  That  one.   (George  Munrqe.) 

A.  This  is  the  man  that  you  saw  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  other  Munroe  there  that  day  ? 

A>  1  seed  him  grinding  the  iron  of  a  plane. 

Q.  The  other  man  P 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  tool  that  he  was  holding  on  the  stone. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  doing  P 

A.  He  waa  putting  water  on  the  stone,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  saw  him. 

Q.  The  iron  of  a  plane  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  out  of  the  wood  P 

A.  Yes,  he  had  the  iron  in  his  hand. 

Q.  He  was  grinding  that  P 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  on  the  same  day  that  you  saw  the  other  man 
grinding? 

A*  It  was  on  the  Monday. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  before  ? 

A.  It  was  the  Monday  that  they  were  grinding  the  pike. 

Lord  Prerident. — I  thought  you  said  the  Tuesday  ? 

Mr  GrofrU. — ^My  learned  friend  asked  him,  whether  he 
saw  him  on  the  first  Monday,  and  he  said,  yes ;  I  begged  of 
my  learned  friend  to  abstain  from  mentioning  the  day,  and 
now  they  will  see  how  important  it  is. 

Mr  DrummoncL — ^Who  was  grinding  the  pike  on  the 
Monday? 

A.  That  man.   (George  Munroe.) 

Q.  And  who  else  ? 

A.  There  were  a  parcel  of  boys  round  him  at  the  same 
time. 

Lord  President. — George  was  grinding  the  juke  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Jambs  Thaik-  ^called. 

Mr  Sandfbrd.'^'WheTe  do  you  live  ? 
A.  InWanford. 
Q.  Where  is  Wanford  ? 
A.  It  is  three  miles  of  this  ude  of  Glasgow. 
Q-  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 
Am  Six  weeks. 

Lord  President. — ^Does  your  family  reside  there  too  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  no  house  at  Duntochar  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  reside  at  Duntochar  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  it— at  Whitsuntide  ? 
A.  About  three  months  ago. 
Lord  President.'^That  will  not  do,  gentlemen. 
Mr  Gran/.-— He  must  not  go  away— he  is  an  exculpatory 
witness  for  some  of  the  other  prisoners. 
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Lord  Presideni.'^Iio  you  want  him  to^ay  i 
Mr  Grant, — No,  my  Lord ;  I  only  desire  that  he  may 
not  go  out  of  town. 


John  Coni^xll— ^nnoro. 
Examined  by  Mr  Maconochie. 

Q.  You  are  employed  at  the  Faifley  Cotton*4niil  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  so  in  April  last? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  cotton-spinners  at  that  mill 
stopping  work  this  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? 

A.  On  the  first  Monday  of  April. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Duntochar  ? 

A*  I  know  the  place  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  forge  at  Duntochar  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  be  at  Duntochar  forge,  or  at  the 
grind-stone  near  it,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  ? 

A  No,  I  was  not  at  Duntochar.  , 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  grinding-mill  at  Faifley  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Whose  mill  is  it? 

A.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Edington ;  but  he  did  not  occapy  it 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  o'clock  was  it  ? 

A,  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  of  the  meat  hour ;  I 
do  not  know  what  it  was  by  the  day ;  I  believe  it  was  about 
two  o'clock  of  the  day. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  see  at  this  mill  ? 

A.  About  eight  people^  I  think. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  ? 
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J.  Some  of  them  were  grinding,  and  some  were  stand- 
ing  on  the  floor. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  they  grind  at  that  place  i 

A.  What— that  day? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  saw  them  grinding  things  that  I  imagined  to  be 
pikes. 

Q.  Look  at  those  things,  {fkondmg  imo  jXkeJueaia  to  ike 
wHness)  were  they  things  like  those  P 

jf.  Something  similar  to  that 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  people  that  were  at  this 
grinding^tone  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  know  one  that  was  at  the  stone* 

Q.  He  was  grinding  .^ 

A.  He  was  at  the  stone,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  grinding. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ? 

A.  George  Munroe. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  body  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  any  body  else  at  the  stone. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  body  i 

A,  Yes,  there  were  four  or  five  altogether  by  the  stone. 

Q.  Did  you  know  their  names .' 

A.  No ;  I  knew  them  all  by  sightj  bat  I  could  not  name 
them.  •    ^ 

Lord  Preaidmt^Were  there  any  of  those  men  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  of  them? 

A.  Only  one — Robert  Munroe  was  in  the  mill* 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand  P 

A.  He  had  a  pike  in  his  hand ;  at  least  sometfung  that 
I  took  to  be  a  pike. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  with  this  pike  in  his  hand  ? 

A.  He  lifted  it  off  some  things  that  were  in  the  place^  to 
let  us  see  it.  I  went  in  along  with  William  M'Haffie,  and 
he  was  there. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

A.  He  said  nothing  to  me. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  them  there  P 

A.  Yea. 

CrosMxamined  by  Mr  GraiU. 

Q.  You  have  said  thi^t  you  discontinued  working  at  Fait 
ley-niill  on  the  Monday  ? 

A.  Yea;  the  apinnen  did  not  work  any  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  their  not  working  any  on 
that  day? 

A.  They  had  a  meeting  at  the  entering,  g9^S  ^  ^ 
mill  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  to  consider  whether  it  was  safe 
for  them  to  work  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  present  I 

A.  No ;  but  my  window  looks  over  the  place,  and  I  hesrd 
them. 

Q.  You  heard  them  discussing  whether  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  work  or  not  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  resolution  did  they  come  to  i 

A*  They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  discontinue  work 
for  a  day  or  two,  till  they  saw  what  came  about,  ibr  they 
were  afraid  to  work. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  were  afraid  of? 

A.  It  was  reported  that  there  were  a  number  of  people 
coming  round,  and  that  they  would  take  all  before  theniy 
and  force  them  to  take  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  they  were 
afraid  they  would  force  them  to  go  along  with  them. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  you  heard  them  give  for  discon- 
tinuing work  ? 

A.  The  very  reason. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Maconockie. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  this  conversation  take  place  i 
A.  At  the  breakfast  hour,  in  the  mill— nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
Q.  They  had  worked  in  the  morning,  had  they  ? 
A.  Yes, 
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Q.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  this  alarm— ^my  parti- 
cular reason  ? 

A.  No^  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  a  paper  of  any  kind? 

J.  It  was  in  oonsequcaice  of  the  paper  that  they  were 
afiraid.  There  was  a  paper  posted  Qt  the  end  of  Janifss  Bry. 
son's  honse. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  paper  i 

A.  Yefc 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

J.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  beginning  of  it  P 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  It  was  a  printed  paper  ? 

-rf.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ? 

A.  Yes;  it  was  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Qreat 
Britain^  I  think ;  I  would  not  be  positive 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  it  ended  \ 

A.  I  think  it  ended  something  about  the  soldiers  in  Spain. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  more  I 

A.  I  r^  it  all,  but  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  to 
speak  to  it  again. 

Q.  Ho  you  remember  the  date  of  it  \ 

A*  I  think  it  i^as  the  first  of  April 

Q.  Did  it  state  by  whose  order  it  was  put  up  ? 

A.  Yes;  by  the  Committee  of  Organization. 

Q.  What  more? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  sure. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  about  stopping  work  in  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  there  was. 

Q.  What  did  it  say  about  stopping  work  ? 

A.  I  think  it  said  diey  were  to  stop  whilst  something  was 
done.  1  do  not  recollect  what  was  said  about  it;  I  could 
not  repeat  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  it? 

A.  No. 

Lard  President. — Did  it  recommend  to  the  people  to  stop 
work,  or  forbid  them  to  stop  work  ? 
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A.  It  recommended  them  to  stop  work. 
Mr  JlfoconocAt^.— Until  what  should  be  done  ? 
J.  I  think  the  paper  said  something  about  thdr  righti 
was  done. 

Q.  What  else? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  a  provisional  govermnent  \ 

A.  No^  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Mr  Grant. — Have  you  ever  seen  this  paper  anywhere  dse? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  it  since  ? 

A.  No. 


Mr  iSian^^ftrdd— Where  do  you  rendef 

A.  At  Glen-head. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.  Six  or  seven  weeks. 

Mr  DrummoneUm^How  far  is  that  from  FaQey  ? 

A.  Aboutthre&4]uarter8ofamiIe.    . 

Q.  WhatisFaifley — ^a  small  village  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  place  where  you  live— a  village^  or  what  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  parish  of  West-Kilpatrick  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Faifley  is  in  the  same  parish  P 

^s.  jCes. 

Lord  President, — If  you  had  left  that  parish^  it  would 
have  been  to  be  discussed  whether  it  was  right ;  bat  if  you 
chose  to  describe  a  village^  you  must  take  Uie  consequeuce 
of  a  wrong  description. 

Mr  Maconochie.-^When  did  you  go  to  reside  there? 

A.  Six  or  seven  weeks  ago. 

Mr  Grant. — ^This  witness  may  go  away. 

Lord  President,'-^!  suppose  so. 
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Mr  Crron^.— Yoa  will  not  be  wanted  tcMlay ;  but  you  must 
ootgoout  of  town. 


WiLUAM  Clabk— ca22^d. 

Mr  San^ord.'^WheTe  do  you  live  ? 

A.  In  Glasgow. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

J.  Since  the  SSth  of  May  last 

Mr  Sandfbrd. — ^He  is  described  as  residing  at  Faifley,  in 
the  palish  of  West-Kilpatrick^  and  county  of  Dumbarton. 

Mr  ITofptf.—- Have  yon  a  house  at  Faifley  at  present  ? 

A.  No»  not  now. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  your  house  ? 

A.  On  the  28th  of  May  last 

Q.  How  long  did  the  house  remain  in  your  possession  af- 
terwards? 

A.  No  longer  than  I  lived  there. 


Jqhn  Lawbib  'callecL 

Mr  Sand/brd.'^Vniere  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Springbank. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  It  is  about  four  or  five  years  since  I  lived  there^  an4 
only  used  to  come  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  How  &r  is  Springbank  from  West-Kilpatrick  ? 

jt.  About  eight  miles,  I  think. 

JSfr  Sand/brd.— Here  he  is  described  as  residing  at  West* 
Ki^atridl^. 

Mr  Jfocofioc&i^.— Have  you  lived  at  West-Kilpatrick 
lately? 

A.  No^  Ihave  not  been  living  in  Old  Kilpatrick  for  four 
or  five  years. 

Mr  Gran^.— You  will  not  leave  the  town ;  you  may  be 
wanted  for  some  of  the  prisoners. 
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Mr  Serjeant  fluflo*— You  will  recollect,  those  witnesses 
yon  keep,  you  must  pay  for. 

Mr  Crrofi^.— That  is  a  quesdon  for  the  witnesses. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — It  is  a  question  between  you  and 
us ;  and  when  you  have  examined  them,  I  will  cross-ex- 
amine  them. 


Hugh  Wilson — jtsom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuBock. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  Glen-head  Cotton-works^  do  yoa 
not? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  in  the  month  of  April  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  situation  were  yon  in  ? 

A.  I  was  clerk  in  the  Duntochar  Cotton-mill. 

Q.  How  many  spinners  had  you  in  that  mill  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April  last? 

J.  I  am  thinking  we  had  about  twenty-dght  or  twenty- 
nine. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  persons  belonging  to  you,  and 
which  of  them? 

A.  WiUiam  Blair,  WiUiam  M<Phie^  Robert  Munro^ 
and  George  Munroe,  were  there  with  us. 

Q.  And  none  of  the  others  ? 

A.  None  of  those. 

Q.  Had  you  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Faifley  Mill  ? 

A  Nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  an  Address,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  April,  posted  up  in  any  place  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  it  posted  on  a  door  in  going  to  the  kirk ; 
it  was  upon  the  comer-house  of  the  street  of  Glen-head. 

Q.  Was  that  on  Sunday  morning  ? 

A.  On  Sunday  morning. 

14 
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Q.  Had  anything  particular  taken  place  in  your  cotton* 
mil],  on  either  the  Friday  or  the  Saturday,  the  day  before^ 
or  day  before  that  i 

A.  There  was  nothing  very  noticeable  took  place ;  there 
was  rather  a  little  stir  among  the  spinners,  principally  per* 
sons  sending  their  piecers  from  one  person  to  another. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  amongst  them  which  excited 
your  suq>icions  or  apprehensions  on  the  Saturday  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  I  have  stated,  that  I  recdlect 

Q.  Repeat  what  you  said  before  \ 

A.  There  was  rather  a  little  more  stir  among  them,  par- 
ticularly by  their  piecers  being  sent  from  one  to  another ; 
there  was  a  little  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  piecers  they  were  that  were  so 
sent? 

A.  It  was  particularly  noticed  that  John  Stewart's  piecers 
were  on  the  stir,  and  going  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  John  Stewart  was  one  of  your  spinners  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  with  the  persons  whom  you  haye  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  this  Address  on  the  Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  of  the  Monday 
morning  it  was  that  the  spinners  came  to  work  ? 

A.  YIThen  I  came  out  at  six  o'clock,  as  usual,  thqr  were 
all  collected  ;  or  at  least,  what  I  call  all;  there  might  be 
two  or  thre^  or  four  or  five  wanting;  but  there  were  a 
number  of  them  collected  at  the  entry-door. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  Monday  morning  \ 

A.  On  Monday  morning. 

Q.  You  think  some  of  them  might  be  absent,  but  yon  do 
not  know  ? 

A*  Some  of  them  might  be  absent,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  them  were. 

Q.  You  cannot  charge  your  memory  with  the  name  of 
any  person  who  at  that  time  was  absent  \ 

A.  No ;  but  I  know  that  from  my  inattention  to  them, 
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there  might  be  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  of  them  ab. 
sent. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  you,  or  did  you  meet  them  in  the 
place  that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  A  number  of  them  came  in.  I  am  quite  vexed  in  see- 
ing  my  old  friends  there ;  and  I  really  cannot  know  them, 
scarcely;  but  th^  came  to  my  desk.  I  went  to  my  desk,  as 
usual,  and  they  came  to  me  there»  at  least  Archibakl  Mc- 
Lean came^  in  the  front  of  a  number  of  them,  to  me,  at  the 
desk :  I  recollect  perfectly  their  feces. 

Q.  Were  you  in  tiie  counting-house  at  that  time  ? 

A»  I  was  in  what  is  called  the  warehouse. 

Q.  Is  that  the  place  where  you  sit  at  your  deski 

A.  Yes,  that  ismy  usual  place. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  room  in  which  they  had  any  thing  to 
do,  excq)t  they  wanted  to  see  you  P 

Am  No ;  at  least  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  came 
in,  with  McLean  in  front  of  them,  at  their  head  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  he  said  to  you  in  the 
hearing  and  presence  of  «tho8e  persons  who  so  accompanied 
himf 

A.  He  came  in,  and  laid  himself  on  the  end  of  my  deA, 
in  this  form,  (describing  iif)  and  I  do  not  know  wfaedier  he 
said  they  were  wanting,  or  that  they  wece  come  wishing,  to 
have  their  wages ;  I  cannot  state  which  of  the  ways  it  was. 

Q.  How  soon  before  that  had  ihey  received  their  wages 
in  course. 

A.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  Saturday  before  that  daj ; 
the  Saturday  eight  days  before. 

Q.  Waa  it  usual  in  those  works  to  pay  their  wages  week- 
fy,  or  by  the  month  i 

A.  Monthly. 

Q.  Then,  at  that  time,  a  week  and  two  days  had  oaij 
elapsed  since  they  had  received  th^  wages  i 

A.  No  longer,  I  think. 

Qfi  What  answer  did 'you  make  to  McLean  ? 
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A  laiked  Mm  the  reason  why  he  asked  his  wages,  I 
thmk. 

Q.  WHI  yon  state  ta  ns,  as  nearly  as  you  don,  the  precise 
words  which  he  used  in  reply  to  yon  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  and  on  the  oath  I 
have  taken,  he  said.  That  they  were  going  to  have,  or  get 
their  rights,  and  would  not  return  without  them ;  I  think 
those  are  nearly  the  sentences. 

Q.  Was  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 

A.  Those  are  the  meaning  of  the  words,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge;  I  must  state  now,  that  when  he  said  this, 
therB  was  an  apparent  d&approbation  of  what  he  said  ope- 
rating amongst  the  rest  of  them  behind. 

Ltird  Advocaie. — Was  it  apparent  ? 

A.  Qwte  apparent,  and  one  or  two  spoke ;  I  was  answer* 
ing  of  what  he  said,  and  I  did  not  attend  to  them ;  but  the 
two  that  spoke,  I  think,  said,  that  on  account  of  what  was 
in  Ae  Address,  they  were  afraid,  both  for  their  master's  pro- 
perty and  injury  for  themselves  ;  this  was  the  account  of 
what  they  said,  but  being  engaged  in  answering  and  hear- 
ing McLean,  I  did  not  attend  to  them  so  much  as  I  should 
have  done.  I  would  say  also,  that  I  think  this  was  the  sen* 
timent  of  the  whole  of  them,  or  at  least  it  looked  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  more  of  them  than  what  McLean  said. 

Q.  State  to  us  all  that  you  remember,  that  took  place  be- 
tween you  and  them  at  this  time  i 

A.  I  shortened  the  busmess  with  these  men,  <<  I  suppose 
you  have  said  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  i"  they  said  thejr 
had ;  and  I  said,  <<  60  away  then."' 

Q.  Have  you  stated  to  us  all  that  passed  at  that  Ume  I 

A.  I  have  not,  and  never  will  be  able,  for  there  is  a  good 
deal  passed  from  my  memory. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  to  us  the  whole  of  what  you  rem^n- 
ber;  or  do  you  remember  any  thing  more  that  passed*  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  I  remember  that  William  M^hie  was  at  my  hcmd, 
and  be  began  to  say  something  about  reform ;  I  do  not  know 
that  the  word  was  mentioned,  but  it  appeared  to  be  some- 
thing like  it ;  and  the  answer  that  I  gave  him  was,  that  it 

VOL.  II.  8  I 
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was  what  I  did  not  like  myself.  I  turned  round  to  him  and 
said,  that  I  knew  all  about  it — I  had  been  a  reformer  tbeie 
twentjT  years,  and  I  had  signed  a  declaration,  in  the  dayi  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People  at  a  meeting  in  a  country  plaoe 
where  I  was,  and  the  substance,  as  I  recollect,  another  spin- 
ner who  was— — 

Q.  Was  Neil  McLean  there? 

A.  I  could  not  say  McLean  was  there ;  but  I  saw  him 
afterwards  when  they  were  going  out  of  the  place;  I  uw 
him  going  out  with  the  rest* 

Q.  Did  they  leave  work  that  morning  ? 

A.  They  went  from  my  desk,  them  that  were  behind 
M^Lean^  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  work ;  the  door  was 
towards  the  right  hand,  and  they  went  out  as  if  they  were 
going  to  work ;  the  other  door  led  to  the  work^  and  they 
went  out  as  if  they  were  going  to  the  work. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  their  work  ? 

A.  They  went  to  their  place,  some  of  them^  but  they  did 
not  b^n  to  work ;  what  turned  them  out,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  They  did  not  work  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  work  at  any  time  after  that  i 

A.  None. 

Q   None  of  those  persons  ? 

A.  No. 

C2.  I  do  not  mean  that  day-^but  have  they  worked  moti 

A.  None  of  those  four,  and  very  few  of  the  others^ 

Q.  How  long  did  the  persons  who  then  went  out  cease 
working — ^how  many  days  i 

A.  I  am  not  certain  of  that ;  I  cannot  distinctly  say  the 
day  we  bq;an— I  cannot  mind  whether  it  was  that  week} 
or  early  next 

Q.  It  was  not  for  several  days  i 

A.  It  was  not  for  three,  or  four,  or  five — I  think  it  was 
he  beginning  of  the  next  week. 

Q.  In  conseqpence  of  those  persons  abstainiog  from 
work,  were  your  other  persons,  the  women  and  children 
about  the  mill,  thrown  off  their  work. 

A.  I  think  they  wrought  till  the  evening^  and  when  they 
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came  out,  I  Btepped  and  said  to  them— 4iiey  stated  a  circum- 
stance—" 

Q.  Tbey  did  uot  work  after  that  evening  ? 

A,  I  think  not — I  would  not  go  too  far  off  to  say  they 
did.  not  work  the  day  aflei^-*-but  I  think  they  could  not— my 
mind  is  in  agitation,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know,  to  the 
best  of  my  conscience. 

Q.  How  many  working  persons  might  there  be  about 
that  mill? 

A.  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  them*---but  I  think 
we  had  about  three  hundred  and  twenty. 

Q.  Were  the  whole  of  those  persons  off  work  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ? 

A.  I  think  thqr  were,  according  as  I  mentioned  to  you 
before;  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  all  left  off 
work  on  the  Monday  evening. 

Q.  And  they  did  no  more  work  that  week  ? 

A.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain,  but  I  think  they  did  not 
begin  that  week. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  those  persons, 
on  any  part  of  that  day,  after  the  time  of  which  you  have 
been  speaking  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  days,  but  I  recollect  that,  before 
the  wages  were  given  them,  there  were  different  times  one 
or  two  or  so  came^  different  men  at  different  times ;  I  dare 
say  there  were  not  less  than  perhaps  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? 

A.  I  should  have  said,  that  I  said  to  them,  when  they 
asked  me  for  their  wages  first,  that  I  would  give  informa- 
tion to  Mr  Dunn ;  and  I  always  said  to  them,  that  tiU  I  got 
orders  from  Mr  Dunn,  I  would  not  pay  them. 

Q.  Several  applications  were  made  to  you  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  State  to  us  the  nature,  of  those  applications  i 
A.  It  was  principally.  When  will  we  get  our  wages  ?  that 
iwas  the  principal  substance  of  their  application.  .     ; 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  passing  on  the  Wed- 
neaday,  for  instance^  now  i 
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A.  YMinem  what  oonyersatbnpttMed  between  t^ 
and  I  at  any  time  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Tliere  is  no  oonvenation  that  passed  between  ny  of 
them  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  I  can  state  particdsnof^  ex- 
cept one  time  when  William  M^Piiie  came^  that  I  toned 
round  to  him 

Q.  Whm  did  William  M«Phie  come  to  make  an  tppli- 
cation  ? 

A.  loinnotsay. 

Q.  Who  accompanied  hfm  ? 

A.  I  am  not  akogetfaer  certain^  bat  it  is  liioe  a  prewnp- 
tion  on  my  mind  that  it  was  Robert  Munroe— but  I  am  not 
certain— I  woald  not  say— perhaps  it  washim  rather  thaa  anj 
other— bat  I  cannot  positively  say  it  was  him;  bat  I  am 
telling  you  all  my  heart  about  it 

Q.  When  was  it,  or,  if  yon  cannot  tell  when  it  was,  what 
did  they  say  to  you,  whoever  was  riong  with  WilEam  H^- 
Phie? 

A.  Perhaps  there  was  more  passed  between  him  and  me 
at  this  time ;  but  this,  I  turned  round  to  him,  and  I  said, 
*<  No,  my  good  lad,  you  are  well  yet,  take  care^  whea  joa 
are  going  to  loak.  after  your  rights,  that  3^tt  do  not  invade 
die  rights  of  others.^ 

Q.  What  did  he  aay  to  you,  dist  indoced  you  to  make 
that  obsenration  to  him  \ 

A.  He  had  said  nothing  that  induced  me,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  eipresr 
sion  which  had  been  used  by  McLean. 

Q.  It  was  ia  consequence  of  the  expression  used  by  M^ 
Lean  on  Monday  morning  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  l}ie  subject  renewed  between  you  and  M^Fhief 

A.  I  renewed  it  in  this  manner—but  it  is  out  of  my  power 

to  tell  his  aB8wep-4mt  I  can  teil  the  substance  of  it,  or 
idiat  I  iUnk  now  was  the  substance— The  sidwtanoe^of  it 
was^  as  if  he  had  Tiewed  with  detestation  the  ides  of  mva- 
ding  any  man's  rights,  or  injuring  any  man ;  this  stida  on 
my  mind  as  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  and  I  tfaitd^  kis 
natural  disposition  is  to  that  purpose. 
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Q.  Wliat  lock  place  between  you  i 

A.  I  have  just  told  you  all  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  their  wages  at  this  hist 
time— what  did  they  come  to  you  for  ? 

A.  They  came  for  their  wages^  I  understood. 

Q.  What  more  was  said  then  ? 

A.  I  always  had  die  same  answer,  that  I  conld  not  pay 
their  wages,  until  Mr  Dunn  sent  me  the  money,  and  that  I 
was  getting  on  with  them  to  make  up  their  wages,  and 
when  I  had  the  bill-books  I  would  send  to  him. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  any  of  those  persons  came  to 
you? 

A.  I  told  you  that  there  were  three  or  four  times  every 
day  that  thqr  came,  maybe  one  at  one  time,  two  at  another, 
and  one  at  another— there  were  several  applications  made 
during  the  day. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  us  any  thing  that  took  place,  ex- 
cept upon  this  occasion,  to  whidi  you  now  refer? 

A.  I  reooHect  nothing  that  took  place,  except  the  general 
question.  When  would  they  get  their  wages  ?  I  recollected 
more  before,  but  time,  and  the  present  agitation  of  my  mind, 
makes  me  that  I  do  not  recollect  more  particulars. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  workman  of  the  name  of  Lindsay 

A.  Yes,  we  had  two  workmen  there  of  that  name. 

Q.  Were  they  of  the  party  on  the  Monday  morning  P 

A.  If  I  were  to  point  out  any  particular  person  more  than 
another,  I  would  say  Alexander  Lindsay  was  one  that  came 
to  me  on  the  Monday  morning— I  think  it  appears  more 
upon  my  mind  than  any  other. 

Lord  Presidentr^'Do  you  mean  who  came  on  the  first 
morning  with  McLean,  or  who  came  afterwards  with  Mun- 
roe? 

^.  If  any  one^  Robert  Munroe  was  with  M'Phie ;  but  I 
think  the  great  body  were  with  M'Phie. 

Mr  Serjeant  Htdloek. — They  left  you  on  Monday  morn- 
ings as  if  they  were  going  to  work? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  the  window  afterwards  to  speak  to 
them? 
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A.  Yes,  I  was  fetched  to  the  door»  and  spoke  to  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  P 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  ideas  that  I  might  give  them, 
but  I  spoke  to  them  about  their  going  away — and  I  certain- 
ly did  say  they  were  wrong  in  going  away ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
collect  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Alexander  Lindsay  saying  sny 
thing  to  you  i 

A,  Yes;  I  recollect  a  very  striking  thing  he  said,  poor 
lad, — he  is  a  good-tempered  and  quiet  lad,  T  believe,— I 
might  mention  some  danger  or  something  \  but  he  said,  I 
think,  by  twelve  o'clock,  or  some  hour  of  the  day,  the  busi- 
ness, would  be  all  over  at  Glasgow ;  and  the  houses  oppoiite 
the  barracks  were  all  gutted,  and  trenches  thrown  up.  in  the 
barrack-yard. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  more  than  what  you  have  now 
stated? 

A.  I  think  I  said,  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  them  to  go; 
and  I  think  his  answer  was,  that  they  w^e  expected  thongh. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  it  was  to  be  so  soon  over,  they  were 
expected? 

A.  Yes ;  those  were  the  words,  I  believa 

Q.  Did  you  say  nothing  in  answer  to  that  ? 

A.  I  recollect  there  was  undoubtedly  more^  but  I  cannot 
remember  it. 

,  Q.  Was  it  after  this  that  M^Phie  and  Munroe  came  for 
their  wages  I 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Grant, — I  do  not  thmk  he  said  Munroe  came. 

Lord  President.— Yes,  he  rather  thought  Robert  Munro^ 
but  he  was  not  positive  of  it. 

Mr  Crran^.-— He  said  it  was  rather  a  presumption  on  his 
mind. 

A.  I  really  cannot  say  it  was  the  man. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — ^Were  there  no  others  that  you 
remember  coming  besides  ? 

A.  I  recollect  Archibald  McLean  coming  once  abne,  and 
once  in  company  with  some  others,  I  thLak;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  more. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  that  took  place  when  he 
came? 

J,  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  that  took  place  at  any 
other  time^  that  any  of  the  spinners  came  to  me  inquiring 
concerning  their  wages. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  M'Phie  came,  and  you  think,  but  you 
cannot  charge  your  memory  exactly,  that  Robert  Munroe 
came? 

A.  It  was  him  if  it  was  any,  I  think ;  I  would  unbosom 
my  heart  to  you,  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  push  me  hard. 

Q.  Did  they  come  on  their  own  account,  or  as  a  deputa- 
tion or  messengers  from  the  other  people  i 

J.  1  cannot  say ;  it  was  a  common  t^ing  with  us  to  send 
deputations,  and  in  a  case  of  that  kind  it  was  one  from  each 
factory  sent  as  a  deputation ;  but  I  think  that  those  who 
came  to  me  were  not  all  deputations,  and  perhaps  not  above 
one  or  two  of  them ;  but  I  cannot  say  who  were,  or  who 
were  not. 

Q.  Only  one  or  two  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  more  than  one  or  two; 
I  took  it  they  were  deputations,  but  God  knows  whether  I 
was  correct  or  not. 

Q.  Did  they  say  to  you  whether  they  came  in  that  way 
or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Did  they  assign  any  reason  for  wishmg  for  their  wages 
at  any  of  those  times  P 

A.  It  was  perhaps  they  might  be  taken  away,  and  they 
wished  to  have  money  with  them. 

Lord  Pre^iderU.^Did  they  say  that  ? 

A.  I  think  some  of  them  said  so ;  I  think  some  of  them 
said  the  grocer  would  not  give  credit  to  them,  and  I  think 
that  was  all. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — Who  was  it  that  they  said  might 
take  them  away  i 

A.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  general  impression  and 
understanding  in  the  place. 

Mr  Grant. — We  must  not  have  general  impressionfi  and 
understandings. 


Mr  Serfeant  HmUodc^Thej  did  not  icU  yon  bjr  \km 
thqr  were  afraid  of  being  taken  away  f 

A.  I  really  made  littk  inquiry.  I  (^  to  the  boob  n 
early  as  I  could  on  Tueaday  morning  to  settle  tbeir  wiga, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  talk  with  them. 

<2.  Had  you  orders  from  Mr  Duna  to  pay  their  w^ges? 

A,  I  bad  orders  to  make  f>ut  ifaeir  aocoBiHai  and  jkj 
their  wages,  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  iheir  wages  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  thtiik  on  Thursdi^  aftemooo. 

Q.  Were  they  all  tpgetlier  at  that  tuaief 

A.  Not  more  thaa  one  or  two.  I  paid  some  to  tlieir 
wlves-^aent  it  to  tbeir  hiHiaes  by  others. 

CL  Which  spinner  was  it  who  was  there  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  Jad  of  the  name  of  Cunntn^tSL 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  an  address  on  the  Sunday  momiog? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  spiaoers 
about  that  address  i 

A.  I  was  stunding  upon  a  cask  to  read  ity  when'M^Fhie 
was  passing  to  go  to  cbarcbf  and  I  went  to  church  widi  him. 

CL  You  got  on  a  cask  to  enable  you  to  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you,  or  you  to  hiiOy  upon 
the  subject  ? 

A,  I  coDveraed  with  him  the  whole  wf^>  but  I  csnnot 
give  you  one  idea  or  sentiment  that  paesed  betwera  usop<^ 
that  business. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  the  Address  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  about  the  Address*  Yesj 
there  is  an  idea  come  across  my  mind  % — ^I  think,  9xA  if  I 
am  mistaken  I  will  beg  pardon ;  but  I  said  to  him  tbst  if 
they  went  out  on  that  Address,  I  begged  of  them  to  bave 
prudent  men  over  them,  or  leaders  to  prevent  mischief*  I 
think  it  might  be  that 

Mr  Qrmi.^Th»  witness  should  not  state  wh»t  hedoes 
not  know. 

A.  I  state  that  doubtfully,  but  I  think  it  vas  to  tbis 
purpose. 
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Mr  Serjeant  HiiBodt^^WhBt^d  he mf  to 4kail. 

A,  I  do  not  tecolketf  but  I  think  it  is  yery  likely  I  said 
mor^  as  I  was  very  anxious  about  it. 

Q,  You  do  not  recollect  what  was  said  to  you  ? 

X  I  cafaot  bring  forward  one  idea  or  sentiment  ci  my 
mind.    I  was  very  serious,  and  I  dare  say  be  was  so  too. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  he  was  going  out? 

A.  Because  the  whole  of  the  operatives  was  to  cease  work 
from  what  that  address  said. 

CL  What  had  be  said  to  induce  you  to  suggest  that  to 
bim? 

A*  He  mid  nothing  to  me^  that  I  leooUecty  that  would 
lead  rae  to  think  he  was  going. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  addressed  that  to  m^  I  hope  ? 

A.  Because  I  thought  the  whole  of  the  operatives  would 
go  out  by  that  Address. 

Lard  Freeideni. — ^You  thought  so  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  Address. 

ilf r  Grant. — The  witness  is  saying  what  he  does  not  mean* 

Lord  President. — What  he  says  he  is  answerable  for.  You 
know  I  do  not  suspect  him  of  bad  designs,  but  he  has  said 
something  he  ought  not  to  say. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuOock. — Was  it  not  something  you  heard 
on  Saturday  that  induced  you  to  make  that  observation  i 

A*  I  stand  here  on  my  oath,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  never  spoke  to  any  one  of  our  spinners  about 
auch  a  subject  till  that  Sunday  morning  $  him  and  I  never 
had  conversations  upon  such  a  subject. 

CL  EUul  not  you  heard  something  from  some  of  them  on 
Saturday,  which  induced  you  to  think  they  were  going  out  P 

A.  I  gave  the  most  distinct  answer  I  could,  if  I  were  to 
answer  a  hundred  times;  I  never  spoke  to  them  on  the 
subject  before  that  Sunday  morning. 

Q,  The  first  time  you  addressed  M^Phie  on  the  subject 
of  that  paper,  you  used  the  expression  you  used  to-day  i 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  it  arose  purely  firom  an 
understanding. 

Mr  Gron^.— I  must  interpose. 
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Lar^  ^Ubocate.— Remove  the  witness. 

Mr  Grant^^I  wish  to  give  the  witness  a  caution,  that  he 
may  not  criminate  himsdf ;«— it  is  the  advice  this  man  was 
giving. 

Lord  President.'-^It  was  a  very  laudable  purpose  ;-<Jie 
thought  they  were  going  out. 

Mr  Grant — And  therefore  he  recommended  them. 

Lord  President. — He  had  said  that  before. 

Mr  Grani. — I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  pressed  further 
upon  that  Address.     He  gave  him  advice. 

Lord  Pre8ideni.''^TS  yon  are  going  out,  take  care  and  go 
under  prudent  leaders,  who  will  not  lead  you  into  mischief 
— ^he  has  given  the  answer.  There  is  one  thing  you  need 
not  distress  yourself  about ; — a  witness  brought  here  cannot 
be  prosecuted  for  what  he  has  said.  That  is  part  of  the  law 
of  Scotland. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd. — If  a  question  were  put  by 
a  Counsel,  the  answer  to  which  would  tend  to  criminate 
the  witness,  the  Court  would  interfere  to  warn  him ;  but 
upon  a  question  which  may  or  may  not  criminate  him,  it  is 
for  the  witness  to  appeal  to  the  Court,  and  then  the  Court 
will  advise  him.  The  advice  he  has  given,  I  should  think, 
criminates  himself  as  it  strikes  me. 

Mr  Grant. — I  do  not  believe  the  man  is  involved  in  any 
crime. 

Lord  President. — Suppose  you  were  going  out,  I  migbt 
be  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  in  supposing  you  were; 
but  if  I  were  to  say,  If  you  are  going  out,  take  care  and  go 
under  a  prudent  man,  I  might  be  guilty  of  a  misprision  of 
treason  by  supposing  you  were  going  out,  but  not  by  telling 
you  to  take  care  who  you  go  with. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock. — ^You  had  never  seen  the  Address 
before  the  Sunday  morning  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  P 

A.  Yes ;  the  spinning  master  came  to  me  on  the  eveniiig 
of  Saturday,  and  said  he  had  seen  it. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  P 

A.  James  Slimraond. 
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Q.  James  SUixunond  was  the  spiimiiig  master  at  that  min? 
A.  He  is  one  of  the  spinning  masters  there. 
Q.  Did  be  shew  you  the  Address  on  Saturday  night  P 
JL  I  did  not  see  it  till  Sunday  morning. 
Q.  Had  you  a  spiiiner  of  the  name  of  Stewart? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  Christian  name^  do  you  remember  i 
A.  His  name  is  John  Stewart* 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  spinnets  at  this  time  at  your  mill  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  no  conversation  with  him  on  the  Saturday 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Address  i 

A.  I  need  not  repeat,  after  I  have  been  forbidden  to  re- 
peat so  much,  that  I  never  spoke  to  any  of  our  spinners  on 
the  subject ;  there  were  such  it  would  not  have  done  for  me 
to  have  conversation  with»  and  I  never  did  it. 

Q.  You  read  the  Address  from  the  top  of  a  cask  on  which 
you  stood  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin  ? 

A.  I  did  not  read  that  part  which  began  about  soldiers. 
Q.  What  made  you  skip  that  ? 

A*  I  thought  it  did  not  concern  people  that  did  not  wear 
red  coats  nothing. 

Q.  How  did  the  other  part  begin  which  you  read  ? 
A.  I  really  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Then  the  part  you  skipped  over  you  recollect,  and  the 
part  which  you  read  you  forgot  ? 

.    A*  It  is  a  very  good  compliment.    The  reason  I  stopped 
was,  that  I  saw  from  that  word  that  it  did  not  concern  me. 
Q.  I  take  that  as  a  good  reason  for  you  not  reading  it ; 
now  tell  me  how  the  other  part  which  you  read  began  ? 
A.  I  cannot  do  that. 

Lord  PreHdeni. — To  whom  was  it  addressed  i 
A,   I  suppose  it  was  not  addressed  as  the  first  part  of  it. 
Q.  How  was:  the  .first  part  of  it  addressed  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  I  have  seen  it  since,  but  I  never  read 
the  whole  of  it  at  that  time. 
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MrSerfeaniHuBodc-^tio  you  remember  how  it  ended? 

J.  No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  a  thing  I  know  nothing  of. 

Q«  What  place  was  it  dated  at  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  at  Glasgow,  bnt  I  am  not  altogether 
certain ;  but  you  know  better  than  I  do.  If  I  thought  there 
was  one  sentiment  of  my  heart  that  you  would  get,  you 
would  have  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it? 

J.  I  do  not  recollect ;— it  is  a  thbg  that  1  paid  no  aU 
tention  to  as  any  way  interested  in  it— I  never  did. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  so  little  attention,  you  cannot  tell  me 
the  date  of  it? 

J.  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  day  of  the  month  it  was 
dated. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  signed  ? 

J.  I  cannot  tell,  or  if  it  was  signed. 

Cross-ewamined  hy  Mr  Sand/brd. 

Q.  How  long  had  Robert  Munroe  been  in  your  emplojr' 

J.  They  have  been  in  since  I  came  to  the  mill,  and  bnger, 
I  believe ;  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  Robert  Munroe's  character? 

A,  His  character  as  a  workman  I  do,  and  his  geaenl 
character  of  a  man ;  I  take  him  to  be  a  little  credulous  and 
weak ;  not  so  capable  of  managing  himself  as  many  others. 

Q.  But  his  moral  character  i 

A.  I  think  he  is  a  good  honest  man ;  and  I  would  trust 
my  life  as  soon  in  the  hands  of  all  those  four,  as  I  would  of 
any  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  father  ? 

A.  I  know  his  father  well 

Q.  Is  he  an  old  man  i 

A.  He  is  an  old  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  &ther  was  supported  } 

A.  The  father  was  supported  by  the  two  lads,  and  Geoi;ge 

has  been  the  principal  support  of  fiither  and  mother  since  I 
have  known  him. 
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Mr  Alexander  Dunn— ^miom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Yott  reside  at  Duntochar,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yc«. 

Q.  Had  you  charge  of  the  Dantochar  cotton  works  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  your  brother^s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Duntochar  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  yon  observe  any  particular  papers  posted  up  at 
Duntochar  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  it  on  Monday. 

Q.  In  April? 

A.  The  Sd  day  of  April,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  that  paper  ? 

A.  It  was  near  the  Faifley  Mill. 

Q.  Where  was  it  posted  up  ? 

A.  It  was  posted  up  at  the  end  of  James  Bryson^s  house. 

Q.  Ts  that  in  Faifley,  or  at  Duntochar  ? 

A.  It  is  in  Faifley. 

Q.  What  title  had  that  paper  i 

A.  It  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  papers  with  the  same  title  at  that 
time  posted  up  in  Duntochar  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  it— I  was  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  paper  that  you  saw  upon  the  house? 

A*  I  did  not  read  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  read  it  upon  that  day  ? 

A.  Not  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  paper  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  read  it  ? 

A.  It  was  nn  the  Tuesday. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  M*Phie  in  por 
works  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  M^Phie  upon  that  Monday  momiog? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  particular  pass  between  you  and  him? 

^.  Yes,  he  called  upon  me  about  nine  o'clock,  inqairiDg 
if  I  would  pay  his  wages— his  and  the  Duntochar  people'i 
wages. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you— do  you  recollect  whst  ex- 
pressions he  used?  did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  they 
wanted  their  wages  i 

J.  Yes,  he  told  me  that  they  were  not  working ;  that 
they  had  not  credit,  and  wanted  their  wages  on  acdount  that 
they  were  not  working ;  and  therefore  had  no  credit  at  the 
shops,  and  wanted  their  wages. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  else  pass  ? 

J.  I  told  them  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  would  gel 
their  wages  or  not. 

Q.  Was  Monday  your  pay  day  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  pay  day  i 

A,  Once  in  four  weeks. 

Q.  And  upon  what  day  of  the  week  i 

A.  The  Saturday. 

Q.  When  had  the  men  been  paid  their  wages  last  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  two  weeks  from  their  pay ;  I  think  it 
was  the  middle  of  the  pay,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  they  had  been  paid  the 
second  Saturday  before,  or  the  fortnight  before  ? 

jI.  They  were  paid,  I  believe,  a  fortnight  before. 

Q.  Did  he  assign  any  other  reason  why  he  wished  his 
wages? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  reason  more. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  had  struck  work  \  did  he  tell  yoo 
the  reason  why  they  had  struck  work  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  work ;  they  were  idhud 

to  work. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  of  what  they  were  afraid  ? 

16 
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A.  On  account  of  this  printed  Address  that  had  been 
pat  up. 

Q.  What  further  passed  ? 

A,  I  told  him,  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  reason 
for  their  leaving  work  fer  that 

CU  Did  any  thing  farther  pass  about  that  paper  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  printed  Address.  I 
told  him  I  had  not ;  that  I  understood  there  was  one  put 
up,  but  I  had  not  read  it  at  that  time ;  and  then  he  shewed 
me  one  out  of  his  pocket. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  printed  Address  i 

A,  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  return  it  to  M'Phie  ? 

A.  No^  I  kept  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  now  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Produce  it  if  you  please? 

A.  He  said  this  had  been  posted  up,  and  puOed  down. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  along  with  M'Phie  upon  thia 
occasion? 

A.  YeSy  I  think  there  were  two  of  them^  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect ;  there  was  one  of  them^  James  Dunn,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  who  the  other  was ;  I  think  there  were  two .  be- 
sides M'Phie. 

Q«  Was  he  a  cotton-spinner  this  third  man  i 

A.  Yes. 

CL  How  many  cotton-spinners  have  you  i 

A.  Twenty-nine  or  thirty. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  swear  you  do  not  know  who 
that  third  man  was  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know  who  it  was ;  I  think  there  were  three^ 
bat  I  do  not  know  who  the  third  man  was. 

Q.  But  you  knew  him  to  be  one  of  your  cotton-spinners  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  one  at  the  time. 

Q.  Had  these  cotton-spinners  been  at  work  in  the  prece- 
ding week?  . 

A.  Yes. 

<2.  Had  they  worked  until  Saturday  i 

A.  Yes,  until  Saturday  night. 
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Q.  Had  you  upon  the  Saturday  obaerved  anytkingptfti- 
cular  going  on  in  your  mill  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  observed  a  bustle  in  the  miU,  bat  I  £d  not 
find  out  what  k  was  at  the  time^ 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  your  woik- 
menf 

J.  Yes ;  I  inquired  of  our  spinning  foreman  if  he  hd 
observed  any  thing  perticaUr  in  the  milL         ^ 

Q.  What  is  his  name  i 

A.  James  Slimmond. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  communication  you  had  with  any 
of  your  workmen  upon  the  Saturday? 

A,  None. 

Q.  Merely  with  the  foreman  ? 

A.  Merely  with  the  fi>reman. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  direct  communication  with  the 
workmen  upon  the  Monday  morning  f 

A.  I  was  down  at  the  mill  about  half  past  six  o*dockin 
the  morning;  die  work  pec^le  had  gone  into  the  mill»  bot 
they  had  not  begun  to  work  when  I  got  there*  but  staadiif 
idle. 

CL  Was  Robert  Munroe  one  of  yovr  workmen  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  men  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are  all  our  workmen  except  M^Devitt  i 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  men  upon  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  then  aU  that  morning  id  the  miO. 

Q.  Which  of  them  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  William  M'Phie  and  William  Blair,  I  think. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  actually  in  the  mill,  bvt  about  it. 

A.  I  thinki  saw  William  M^Pbieand  WiBiam  Bloift 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  mill,  or  about  the  mill  ? 

A.  They  were  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Robert  Monroe  there? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  first  time  you  went  there  .^ 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  him. 

a  Had  you  any  oomnra&ieatioii  wid»  any  of  the  wofk 
men  at  that  time,  and  what  waa  it  ? 
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A,  I  bad  a  communication  with  some  of  them  $  but  I 
think  them  that  I  spoke  too  mostly  are  not  here 

Q.  Mention  their  names  ? 

A.  Alexander  Lindsay  was  one,  and  then  Archibald 
M<Lean. 

Lord  PresidaU. — Were  the  prisoners  within  hearing  of 
that  comrnnnicadon? 

A.  I  think  these  two  were  within  hearii^. 

Mr  ITcp^.*- Robert  Munroe  was  there  ? 

A.  Robert  Munroe  might  be  there^  but  I  did  not  observe 
him? 

Q.  The  workmen  of  the  mill  were  all  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  They  were  all  in  their  different  classes. 

Q.  Did  any  communication  come  to  you  from  the  work- 
men, and  what  was  that  ?  I  speak  of  the  time  when  you 
first  went  to  the  mill  on  Monday  morning. 

jt.  I  had  a  communication  with  McLean  and  Alexander 
Lindsay.  He  told  me  that  they  were  striking  work,  for 
they  were  afraid  of  their  own  lives,  and  of  the  work  being 
destroyed,  if  they  continued  at  their  work. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  else  ? 

^.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  they  intended  to  strike  work  I 

A.  They  intended  to  strike  work  cm  account  of  so  many 
going  about  recommending  them  to  strike  work,  and  that 
there  was  no  person  working  in  the  country. 

Q.  They  were  complaining  that  there  were  so  many  idle 
people  going  about  without  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  idle  people  going  about  when  you  came 
to  the  mill  in  the  morning  ? 

An  I  was  not  in  the  way  \  I  did  not  go  abng  any  public 
road  to  see  them. 

Q. .  Did  you  see  a  number  of  idle  people  going  about  that 
morning? 

A.  No»  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  answer  did  youmake  to  thb  remark,^-diat  they 
were  in  danger,  and  the  work  was  in  danger,  and  they  meant 
to  stop  work  ? 

VOL.  II.  8  k  ^  , 
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A.  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  any  reason  for  their  leaving 
work)  and  there  was  no  danger  of  the  work  being  destroyed 
so  long  as  they  continued  at  work. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  else  pass  upon  this  occasion  in  the 
morning  ? 

j<.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  more. 

Q.  What  was  your  next  communication  with  the  woik- 
men  that  day,  and  at  what  hour  was  it  ? 

A.  I  went  and  left  diat  part  of  the  works  that  moniing. 

Q.  Did  yon  return  to  the  Duntochar  Mill  that  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aboat  what  hour  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o*ck)ck. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  comnranication  with  your  woriunen 
there? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Not  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  that  day  ? 

A.  None  before  that. 

Q.  Had  you  any  further  communication  that  Mondsy 
with  the  workmen  at  the  Duntochar  Cotton-mill  i 

A.  I  think  none. 

Q.  Then  the  communication  with  MThie  and  Jsmei 
Dunn,  was  before  jrou  left  the  mill  in  the  morning? 

A.  Tliey  came  to  me  after  diat ;  I  did  not  reooUect  that 
at  first. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that^me  ? 

A.  I  was  at  the  Faifley  Mill. 

Lord  President. — ^Which  of  tb«n  came  to  yon  ? 

A.  M^Phie  and  James  Dunn. 

Q.  After  eleyen  o^clock  ? 

A.  No^  before  nine. 

Lord  President. — ^Were  they  twice  with  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr  Grani.'-^He  only  ocnrrects  the  pkoe^  ny  Lord. 

Lord  President.'^Where  was  it  you  saw  them--at  Faif- 
ley Mills? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Hope.'-^lB  Richard  Thomsog  one  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  at  the  Faifley  Mill  ? 
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J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  now  at  the  bar  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  he? 

A.  He  furthest  off,  (/Toinffi^  Atm  otcl.) 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  Faifley  Milly  had  you  any  com- 
nmnication  with  that  man  ? 

jf.  None. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  there  for  some  timey  and  while 
yon  were  there  ? 

ji.  While  I  was  there^  I  turned  back  again  to  Dunto- 
char. 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  that  man  Thom- 
son about  the  Faifley  Mill? 

^.  About  eleven  o'clock  I  returned  back;  and  there 
was  Richard  Thomson  and  other  two^  came  down  to  call 
upon  me ;  stating,  that  they  understood  that  the  Duntochar 
people  were  to  get  their  wages,  and  to  know  if  they  were 
to  get  theirs. 

Lord  Premfen^.— Do  you  pay  the  Faifley  people  too  i 

Mr  Hope. — They  both  belong  to  his  brother.  Did  they 
asaign  any  reason  for  asking  for  their  wages  on  that  day  i 

A.  The  reason,  as  they  assigned,  was,  thatthey  were  afraid 
to  work,  and  as  they  were  not  working,  they  had  no  credit ; 
and  they  warned  their  money  that  they  had  wrought  for. 

Q.  Did  they  represent  to  you,  that  they  had  lost  their 
credit  by  eleven  o'clock  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say,  that  they  mentioned,  that  they  had  heard 
that  the  Duntochar  people  were  to  get  their  wages ;  had 
you,  in  point  of  fact,  told  the  Duntochar  people  that  they 
woold  get  their  wages  ? 

^.  No ;  I  told  them,  that  if  one  of  them  got  it,  it  was 
likely  the  others  would  get  it,  bat  I  could  not  tell  till  I  got 
letters  from  Glasgow. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  communication,  subsequent  to 
that  interview  with  Thomson,  with  the  people  of  the  Dun- 
tochar Cotton-mill  upon  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  Dontocfaar 
people  on  the  Tuesday  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  Did  your  brother,  Mr  William  Dunn,  come  down  to 
Duntochar  upon  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  or  the  Wednes- 
day f 

J,  He  was  down  upon  the  Tuesday,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  you,  in  company  with  him,  any  conversation 
with  any  of  the  Duntochar  people  about  the  striking  of 
work? 

A.  Yes,  I  recollect  that  I  was  along  with  my  brother  and 
two  of  the  Duntochar  spinners. 

Q.  Which  two? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Robert  Munroe  and  James  Dunn. 

Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  take  place  i 

A.  It  was  down  near  the  Duntochar  mill. 

Q.  What  was  said  by  Munro^  or  the  other  man,  when 
they  came  i 

A*  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Had  you  sent  for  them,  or  did  they  come  to  yoa  ? 

A.  They  came  inquiring  about  their  wages  while  my 
brother  was  there. 

Q.  Did  they  come  on  the  part  of  the  cotton-spinners  of 
Duntochar  generally,  or  for  themselves  ? 

A.  I  think  they  said  they  were  deputed  by  the  rest  of  the 
spinners  to  come. 

Q.  Did  they  urge  you  to  give  them  their  wages  ? 

A*  I  think  that  my  brother  told  them,  that  if  thqr  want- 
ed their  wages  he  would  pay  them,  but  to  go  and  consult 
amongst  themselves  whether  they  were  of  the  same  mind  as 
formerly. 

Q.  Did  they  state  why  they  wanted  their  wages,  or  why 
they  had  struck  work? 

A.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  I  stated  formerly. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  repeat  it  i 

A.  It  was  in  consequence  of  not  getting  credit. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  the  reason  for  strikmg  work  ? 

A.  That  they  were  afraid  to  work. 

Q.  Did  they  state  of  what  they  were  afraid  i 
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A.  Tbey  told  us  they  were  afraid  of  people  coming  from 
some  distance,  but  they  did  not  state  where  it  was,  and  that 
they  were  afraid  of  the  works  being  destroyed  when  they 
found  people  at  work. 

Q*  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  were  to  do  after  they  got 
their  wages  ? 

J.  No»  they  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say»  upon  your  oath,  that  they  did 
not  tell  you  what  they  were  to  do  after  they  got  their  wages  ? 

^.  They  stated  diat  they  did  not  know  how  soon  they 
might  be  taken  away,  or  called  away — I  do  not  recollect 
which  it  was. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  reason  why  they  asked  for  their 
wages? 

ji.  They  asked  for  their  wages  in  consequence  of  their 
not  getting  credit. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  where  they  were  to  go  to  after  they 
were. called  away,  or  taken  away? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  expressions  that  tbey  used  ;  was 
it  called  away,  or  called  out  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  called  away,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  either  you  or  your  brother  warn  those  men  of  the 
danger  that  they  were  running  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any  advice  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say,  or  your  brother  ? 

^.  I  told  them  they  were  certainly  doing  wrong  to  leave 
their  work. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  there  was  any  danger  in  what 
they  were  about,  or  your  brother  P 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  left  them  sometimes  with  my 
brother. 

Q.  Did  either  you  or  your  brother  tell  them  there  was 
danger  in  their  proceedings  P 

A.  Yes,  my  brother  stated  to  them  that  there  was  dan- 
ger in  the  proceedings. 
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Q.  What  was  their  reply  to  that  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  To  what  purport  was  it— what  was  the  substance  of 
it? 

Mr  Grant.-^We  must  have  the  words. 

Lord  PresidefU. — We  cannot  have  the  words,  when  a 
man  does  not  recollect  them. 

Mr  (rran^.— It  was  ruled  in  Hardie^  case. 

Lord  Presidmt^Thh  very  day  a  witness  has  given  the 
same  evidence. 

Mr  Grafa.^Ye8f  my  Lord,  and  this  day  I  have  admit- 
ted many  irregular  things. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd. — Suppose  he  cannot  give 
the  specific  words,  he  may  give  the  conversation,  as  near  as 
he  can  recoUect 

Lord  President* — No  doubt  about  it,  because  no  witness 
can  repeat  the  words  of  a  conversation. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherd^^-^Theve  may  be  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  ihe  specific  words. 

Mr  (rran^.— In  Hardie's  case»  it  was  laid  down  in  this 
way  by  Lord  Chief- Justice  Eyre.  I  understand  the  Court 
to  have  decided,  that  you  may  inquire  into  conversadoDs. 
In  the  case  of  Franklin,  who  was  just  in  the  situaUon  of  a 
person  connected  with  Hardie,  Mr  Erskine  said,  as  to  what 
he  said,  but  not  as  to  what  he  recollected.  What  they  laid 
I  have  no  objection  to. 

Lord  President. — There  is  no  such  rule. 

Mr  Serfeant  Hyllock.— The  fact  is,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
collected  from  such  a  person,  because  that  is  my  unde^ 
standing ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  recollect  his  words, 
but  the  substance  was  so  and  so. 

Lord  Chief-Baron  Shepherdr^He  cannot  state  the  im- 
pression on  his  own  mind,  but  as  near  as  he  can  state  the 
words,  it  is  evidence. 

Mr  Grant.-^The  question  is,  What  is  the  purport  and 
substance  of  what  he  said  P 

Mr  iSTt^.— Yes. 

Mr  (rran^.— Now,  what  is  the  answer  ? 
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LardPresiderU.-^hA  biin  what  he  said,  and  iF  he  does 
not  recollect  the  words,  let  him  give  the  substance. 

Mr  Grant. — But  not  the  purport 

Lord  Chief 'Baron  ShepherdL-^l  take  that  to  be  the  pur- 
port— ^where  a  man  states  the  words,  he  must  state  the  whole 
— ^where  he  gives  the  substance,  he  states  the  purport; 
therefore,  it  is  only  changing  the  term^  because  the  stating 
the  purport  I  apprehend  to  be  stating  the  substance. 

Mr  Hope. — ^You  said  that  your  brother  told  them  there 
was  danger  in  their  proceedings  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  I  asked  what  was  their  reply  to  that  ^ 

Lord  iV^ftdbi^—- Give  the  words  as  near  as  you  can,  and 
if  you  do  not  recollect  the  words,  give  the  substance  as  near 
as  you  can. 

Am  I  cannot  recollect  the  words — I  do  the  substance. 

Mr  Hope. — Tell  us  the  substance,  and  to  what  purport 
that  conversation  was  ? 

A.  That  they  were  afraid  to  work. 

Lord  President* — ^Your  brother  tokl  them  that  there  was 
danger  in  what  they  were  about — ^wbat  was  their  answer  to 
that? 

A.  I  could  not  recollect  what  they  said* 

Lord  President. — ^You  said  you  could  recollept  the  sub- 
stance ? 

A.  I  cannot  recdlect  any  thing  about  it 

Mr  Hope. — Do  you  mean,  before  Ahnighty  Gh)d,  to  re- 
turn that  answer  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  or  purport  of 
their  rq)ly  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  further  conversatipn  pass  between  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

Q.  Had  any  thing  been  said  previously  by  those  people  i 

J.  I  cannot  recollect  it 

Q.  I  will  give  you  a  little  time  to  recollect? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  any  more  just  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  this  i^Iication  at  that  time 
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for  their  wages  by  the  workmen  ?  were  the  wages,  in  pomt 
of  fiM^  paid  ? 
A.  Yes,  they  were  paid. 
Q.  On  what  day  were  they  paid  ? 
jI,  They  were  paid,  I  believe,  on  Thursday. 
Q.  At  what  hour  cm  Thursday  morning  or  evaiing  \ 
A.  About  mid«day. 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  on  Thursday  with  the 
workmen,  before  they  were  paid  ? 
.    A.  None. 

Q.  Any  on  the  Wednesday  ? 
A.  No. 

Q*  Were  the  workmen  idle  during  that  time  ? 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  mean  to  state,  that  you  took  no  further  cfaai]geof 
them? 
A.  They  left  off  themselves. 

Q.  This  is  the  Address  that  you  produced,  which  yoa  said 
William  M'Phie  gave  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  that  is  the  Address. 
Q.  You  read  it  at  the  time  ? 
A.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket 
Q.  And  Jrou  have  read  it  since  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  read  that  which  yoo  saw 
upon  the  Tuesday  on  Bryson's  house  P 
A*  Yes.  »•'• 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  Address  as  that? 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  same. 
Q.  Was  it  the  same  in  substance  l 
A.  It  was  the  same  in  substance^  but  it  was  not  the  same 
paper. 

Q.  Addressed  in  the  same  way,  and  signed  in  the  same 
way? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  is  the  Ad- 
dress which  M'Phie  gave  yoo. 
A.  No. 
Q.  Bryson's  is  at  Fiufley  P 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Reiid,  at  Dnn- 
todiar? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Address  posted  up  there  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  paper  there^  but  I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  enough  to  lead  you  to  believe  it  was  the 
same  paper  \ 

A.  I  understood  it  was. 

Q.  You  merely  saw  a  paper  stuck  up  against  the  wall  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  Faifley  from  Duntochar  ? 

A.  Not  quite  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  forge  that  belongs  to  Mr  Edington  ? 

A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  How  is  the  forge  situate  between  Duntochar  and 
Faifley  ? 

A.  About  hal&way  between  the  two  ? 

Crosa'Cxamined  by  Mr  Grants 

Q.  I  think  you  have  told  us,  that  the  reason  that  these 
people  gave  you  for  demanding  their  wages,  Was,  that  ha- 
ving struck  work,  they  bad  no  credit  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whe- 
ther that  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact,  whether  credit  was 
refused  to  any  of  the  workmen  by  any  of  the  shopkeepers  ? 

A.  The  shopkeeper  told  me  so  himself. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock^^That  cannot  be  evidence. 

Mr  Grcaiii — No,  we  have  the  shopkeeper. — ^You  have 
said  that  that  paper  was  given  you,  I  think,  by  M^Phie  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  shewed  it  you  as  the  reason  that  justified-the 
fear  of  himsdf,  and  the  other  workmen,  of  continuing  to 
work  in  the  way  that  you  have  told  us  ? 

A.  In  consequence  of  the  paper. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  that  he  rq>resented  to  you,  that  in 
consequence  of  that  pi^ier,  they  thought  it  prudoit  not  to 
work? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  yon  got  that  paper  from  M^Fbk^he 
told  you  that  it  had  beeo  posted  up^  and  that  he  had  taken 
it  down  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  it  had  been  taken  down. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  got  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  posted  up  and 
taken  down^  when  he  gave  It  you  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  that  appearance  still  \ 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  been  pasted? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  individual  piece  of  paper  been  oat  of  jpur 
possession  from  the  time  that  M^Phie  gave  it  you  to  the 
present? 

A.  No»  it  has  always  been  in  my  possession. 

Lord  President. — ^It  had  not  been  all  pasted  over,  othe^ 
wise  he  could  not  have  got  it  down  ? 

A»  It  appears  to  have  been  wa&red  or  pasted  at  the  co^ 
ners. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  known  the  prisonert  who  is  now 
under  trial,  Robert  Munroe? 

A.  I  have  known  him  these  nine  years. 

Q.  Has  he  been  in  your  employment  daring  these  nine 
years? 

A»  Yes,  all  the  time. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  opinion  of  his  moral  rJiarartiff  ? 

J.  He  was  a  very  attentive  quiet  foaan,  as  &r  as  I  have 
seen. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  daring  your  acquaintance  with  him 
for  nine  years  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  has  a  Gather  alive  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  his  lather  was  mainfainfld  ? 

A.  I  bdieve  he  was  suppovted  by  him  and  his  youiigtf 
brother. 
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Q.  What  is  the  name  of  hb  yoiiiq;er  brother? 

A.  RoberU 

Q.  This  b  Robert,  the  other  is  George  ? 

A.  Ye». 

Q.  Was  he  supported  by  the  indostty  of  these  two  young 
men  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  understand,  he  was. 

Q.  Who  supports  him  now  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  young  man,  Robert,  is 
married  ? 

A.  He  is  married. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say,  that  he  has  conducted  bimsdf 
in  an  orderly,  and  quiet,  and  industrious  manner,  during 
yonr  acquaintance  with  him  i 

A,  Geoige  Munroe. 

CL  Robert  Munroe  ? 

A.  Yes,  both  of  them* 


Mr  WiLLiAU  Dim39^-*raiiora. 

Exammed  by  Mr  Hope, 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  the  proprietor  of  some  cotton^works 
at  Duntochar  P 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  respecting  the 
state  of  those  works  in  the  beginning  of  April  hist  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  generally  live  at  Duntochar  yourself  P 

A.  No. 

Q,  Where  do  you  live  P 

A.  In  Gksgow. 

(2-  And  in  the  b^inning  of  Ainri]^  you  received  a  oom- 
mimication  about  the  state  of  those  works  P 

A.  Yes. 

Of,  On  what  day  was  that } 

A.  On  the  Monday. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  Dontochar  i 

A.  On  the  Tuesday  I  went  down.. 

Q.  Early  in  the  day^  or  late  ? 

A.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  when  I  got  to  Duntocfaar. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  the  woriu  were  stopped  when  yon 
got  down  on  Tuesday  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  the  Duntochar  and  the  Faifley  MiUP 

jrf.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  direct  communication  with  the  work- 
men  of  the  Duntochar  Mill  after  you  got  down  i 

A.  On  my  going  into  the  works,  I  found  two  or  three  of 
the  spinners  coming  out  from  the  works. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  was  this  ? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock,  I  think;  I  cannot  ssyezactlj, 
but  I  think  it  was  about  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  with  you  at  that  time? 

A.  No,  there  was  no  person  at  that  time. 

CU  Which  of  the  men  were  those  \ 

A.  There  was  one  Munroe^  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ? 

A.  I  think  this  is  him,  {poiniing  him  out.) 

CL  What  is  his  first  name? 

A.  I  think  Robert. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  either  of  the  others? 

A.  I  think  the  name  of  the  other  was  Dunn ;  I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  any  other. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  passed  between  yon— did  you  speak  to 
them  ? 

A.  I  q)oke  to  them. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  was  said  ? 

A.  Mr  Wilson  had  wrote  me  that  they  had  applied  for 
their  wages  on  the  Monday  morning ;  and  I  ^oke  to  them 
about  having  quitted  their  work,  and  recommended  to  them 
to  return  to  their  work.  I  think  they  said  to  me^  if  I  r^ 
member  right,  that  they  were  afraid  to  return  to  th^ir  work. 
I  also  stated  to  them,  that  I  understood  they  wanted  their 
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wagech— that  Mr  Wilaon  had  wiote  me  to  that  e£Ese£— »uid 
I  recommended  them  to  return  to  theur  work,  and  to  allow 
their  wages  to  stand  over  till  die  r^[alar  time  of  receiving 
them. 

Q.  When  had  they  been  paid  their  wages  last  ?      >   . 

jt.  It  was  not  two  weeks  before,  I  think.  We  pajr  once 
a  month ;  and  I  asked  them  if  they  still  wanted  their  Wi^ges. 
They  said^-I  cannot  say  which  of  them'  said  it-^at  last 
night  they  had  had  a  meeting,  and  they  all  wanted  their 
wages;  and  I  think  that  they  stated  that  the  grocers  and 
shops  would  not  give  them  credit  while  they  were  oat  o£ 
work. 

Q.  Did  those  two  or  three  that  yon  have  mentioMd  say^ 
that  they  were  deputed  by  that  meeting  that  you  have  men* 
tioned  to  speak  to  you  ? 

^.  No ;  I  will  state  exactly  what  passed.  They  stated 
that  last  night  they  had  a  meeting,  and  I  advised  them  to 
go  and  speak  to  the  rest,  and  see  if  they  would  not  change 
their  opinion  to-day ;  this  one  {Robat  Mumve)  and  the 
other  went  away  to  the  rest,  to  see  if  they  still  wanted  their 
wages,  or  would  allow  them  to  stand  over ;  they  went»  and 
returned  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  again. 

Q.  The  same  people  returned  i 

A.  Munroe  and  Dunn  again. 

Q.  Had  any  personjoined  you  by  the  time  they  returned? 

A.  I  think  there  was  no  person  joined  me  when  they  came 
back  to  me ;  my  brother  was  with  me  a  diort  time^  but  not 
all  the  time  that  I  was  with  them. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  passed  on  their  return  ? 

A*  They  said  that  they  still  wanted  wages,  and  thcgr  want- 
ed to  know  how  soon  they  could  get  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  those  men  what  was  their  object,  either 
upon  that  occasion,  or  the  first  time  that  you  saw  them  that 
morning? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  having  .put  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  put  any  question  to  that  effect  ? 

A,  I  think  I  mentioned  the  impropriety  of  leaving  .their 
work»  and  advised  them  to  return. 
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Q.  Did  diey  t^  yoa  fer  wh«t  purpose  they  had  struck 
woik? 

Lord  PreMaU.-^Ue  has  said  before  Uiat  they  told  bnn 
they  were  afraid. 

Mr  HcpB.'^'Did  they  tell  you  of  what  they  were  afraid  ? 

jti  I  do  not  say  that  they  came  to  any  expfamation  of 
what  they  were  afraid  of ;— -they  said  they  were  afraid  to 
work^  and  I  was  insisting  upon  it,  and  recommending  to 
them  to  return. 

Q.  After  yoa  reaaoned  with  them  upon  the  impropriety 
of  striking  thehr  work,  what  reply  did  ihey  make  to  that  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  something  passed,  by  their  saying 
they  wanted  theirwages,  and  wanted  to  know  how  soon  tliej 
eould  get  their  wages-^they  did  not  know  how  soon  thqr 
might  be  sent  for. 

Q.  Dkl  they  tell  you  who  was  to  send  for  them,  or  where 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  ? 

J.  I  think  the  words  were,  diat  they  did  not  know  hov 
soon  they  might  be  sent  for  to  jmn  the  rest. 

Q.  The  rest  of  whom? 

jt.  I  did  not  put  that  question. 

Q.  Or  where? 

J.  I  think  it  was  from  Ola^gow-^tbat  they  expected  in- 
formation from  Glasgow ;  and  I  think  that  is  all  that  passed, 
as  fiur  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you,  besides  telling  them  of  the  improprie^  of 
their  striking  work,  tell  them  that  there  was  any  danger  io 
their  proceedings  ? 

A.  I  think  I  might  state  that. 

Q.  The  question  I  put  to  you  i8,~Did  you  state  that? 
You  can  hardly  fin-get  the  particulars  of  so  important  a  con- 
versation P 

A.  I  think  I  did  say  that  there  was  a  danger  in  k. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  did  say  there  was  danger 

in  what  they  were  doing  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  made  yoa  say  that?— what  were  the  men  d<»ig? 
—what  led  you  to  tell  them  there  was  danger  in  their  pro- 
ceedings? 
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A.  I  was  at  Glasgow  on  all  Mondaj,  and  on  tbe  Tuesday 
morning,  and  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Glasgow;  many  idle  people  going  ahtmt* 

Q.  Did  you  explain  in  what  the  danger  consisted  ? 

j^.  Noy  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  answer  did  thqr  make  to  you  then,  when  you 
told  them  there  was  danger  in  their  proceedii^? 

A.  I  really  cannot  give  you  the  words. 

Q.  I  ask  the  substance  and  the  purport  of  it  1 

A.  I  do  not  remember  what  reply  they  made. 

Q»  XMd  they  say  that  there  was  no  danger,  or  what  did 
they  say  ? 

A.  I  think  not;  I  cannot  answer  the  question  jnst  now^ 

Q.  Did  those  men,  Munroe  and  Dunn,  leave  you  after 
this  conversatioin  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  yott  any  other  ooaversation  with- the  Dontoehar 
work  people  on  that  day  i 

A*  Not  that  day. 

Q.  Or  with  the  Faifiey  ? 

A.  On  going  to  the  Faiflqr  work^  1  met  with  two  of  my 
work  people  at  the  mill. 

Q.  What  were  their  names  ? 

A.  I  think  James  Maxwell  and  Will  Key« 

Lard  President. — We  have  not  heard  of  diem  before. 

Mr  Hope. — It  was  for  that  purpose  I  asked  tbdr  names. 
Did  you  retnm  to  Glasgow  that  day  i 

A.  Yes,  in  the  evening. 

Q»  And  you  had  no  <^er  ooaversation  with  the  Faifley 
workmen,  except  through  Munroe  and  Dunn  ? 

A.  It  was  not  on  the  Tuesday  that  this  conversation  took 
place  with  Maxwell  and  Key* 

Q.  On  the  Tuesday^  had  you  any  conversation  with  the 
Faifley  people  ? 

J.  Yesy  I  saw  several  of  diem. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  the  name  of  any  that  yon  saw  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  good  numy  there. 

Q.  Had  yon  a  worknan  there  of  the  name  of  Ridiazd 
Thompson  ? 
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A.  There  was  oDe  there  at  diat  time. 
.  Q.  Did  you  tee  him  there  od  the  Tuesday  i 

J.  Noy  I  think  not-Hit  least  I  do  not  remember  him  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Had  the  people  at  the  Faifley  works  struck  work  also  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  returned  to  Glangow  upon  the  Tnesdiy? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  retom  to  Duntochar  again  on  Thursday  i 

A.  Yes,.!  returned  to  Duntochar  again. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  this  application  by  these  peopk 
for  their  wages— in  point  of  bicX,  were  their  wages  pud  by 
your  orders  P 

A.  Yes^  on  that  day. 

Q«  You  gave  directions  for  the  wages  being  paid  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  they  were  paid  on  Thursday.  ^. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Glasgow  upon  the  Saturday  precedmg 
those  days  that  you  have  been  speaking  of? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  was  that,  do  you  know  i 

A.  The  first  of  April,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  Glasgow  quiet  at  that  time  P 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  large  works  in  Glasgow  P 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Iron  works  aiKl  cotton  works  ? 

A.  I  have  one  iron  work  in  Glasgow,  and  another  in  the 
Calton  of  Glasgow. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  be  out  upon  the  streets  on  Son- 
day  the  second  of  April  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  paper  posted  up  there  at  fhat 
time  ?  ^ 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  title  of  those  papers— or  had  they  sll 
the  same  title  P 

A.  Yes,  those  I  saw  posted  up--*I  dkl  not  read  any  of 
them  on  Sunday— I  merely  saw  them*  and  thej  were  poiot^ 
ed  at  in  the  prodamations. 
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^  Q.  Did  you  read  any  of  them  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  them  since. 

LordFrmdeni. — Did  you  read  any  that  were  posted  up  ? 

A.  No,  I  read  none  of  them. 

Mr  Hope.^»Did  you  read  any. parts  of  any  of  them? 

A  I  think  not-ol  might^-I  have  seen  some  of  the  pa- 
persi-p-at  least  I  saw  lone  paper  within  these  few  days. 

Lord  President — If  you  did  not  read  those  that  were 
fo^^^  op^  you  cannot  tell  that  what  you  saw  afterwards.were 
the  same  i 

A^  No,  I  read  none  of  diem, 

Mr  Hope. — Upon  the  Monday,  did  the  workmen,  in  your 
works  in  Glasgow,  strike  work  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  workmen,  in  a  great  number  of 
manufactories  and  public  works,  struck  work  that  morning? 

A'  I  was  informed  so. 

Q.  In  what  state  was  Glasgow  upon  the  Monday  f 

A*  There  were  a  great  many  people  going  about  the 
streets. 

Q.  Operatinre  workmen— <-thc  lower  orders  of  people? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  the  streets  crowded,  and  in  confu^on  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  great  hinderance  to  business. 

.  Q.  Were  any  of  ihose  people  moving  about,  in  bodies  ? 

A.  Indeed  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  moving  about 
in  bodies  or  not;  but  there  were  great  crowds. of  people 
walking  along  the  streets. 

Q.  What  description  of  people  were  they*- were  they  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  life  ?  • 

A  I  think  they  were^  there  were  persons  of  all  descrip" 
tions— but  many  of  the  operatives — a  great  number  of  them 
were  weavers. 

Lord  President-^lt  there  is  a  great  crowd  in  any  great 
town»  there  must  be  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders. 

Mr  Hope. — What  was  the  state  of  Glasgow  on  the  Tues- 
,4lay.morning?-*was  it  in  the  same  state? 
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A.  I  think  it  was  at  my  own  works,  and  taw  very  fittleof 
GlasfTow  on  the  Tuesday. 

Q.  Hod  you  any  opportunity  of  seeing  it  on  Wednesdqr  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  state  was  it  in  the  latter  part  of  that  day? 

A.  There  were  great  crowds  going  along  the  streets. 

Q«  Did  you  observe  in  what  direction,  or  if  they  were 
going  in  any  particular  direction  ? 

A.  I  was  not  a  great  deal  upon  the  streets  on  that  day— 
indeed  I  was  very  little  in  the  streets  that  day. 

Q.  WerethediopsinGla^owgenerallyshotontheliUer 

part  of  Wednesday  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  a  great  number  of  shops  shot 

Q.  Did  yon  observe  itf 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  about  four  o'clock  I  saw  a  great  number 
of  shops  shut. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  works  in  Glasgow  continue  of 
working  ^ 

A.  I  believe  on  Monday  morning  there  were  a  great  man; 
of  my  men  began  work,  and  continued  till  nine  o'ck)ck ;  and 
by  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  were  all  off. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  continue  off^might  it  be  the  end 
of  that  week,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  week,  or  when? 

A.  I  think  that  some  of  them  returned  on  the  Wednes- 
day—no»  not  on  the  Wednesday,  but  on  Thursday,  a  oom* 
ber  ofthem. 

Q.  Did  they  return  generally  on  the  Thursday  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  on  the  Friday  they  returned. 

Q.  Generally  or  partially  ? 

A.  There  was  a  number  of  them-^the  number  I  csmuA 
exactly  say ;  but  there  was  a  distinct  number  of  them  retoni- 
ed  on  Friday. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the 
workmen  of  the  different  cotton-mills^  and  other  woJei  m 
Glasgow  and  the  neighbourhood,  returned  to  work  on  that 
Friday,  or  continued  off  still  longer  ? 

A.  In  some  works  they  were  not  allowed  to  work  w 
greater  part  of  the  week ;  they  were  willing  to  return  oo  Fn- 
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day,  but  tbey  were  not  allowed  to  begin  woric  on  Friday ; 
and  ray  opinion  ia,  that  they  were  not  aB  admitted  to  work 
again  tUl  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  in  the  next  week ;  but  a 
great  number  of  them  were  willing  to  return  on  the  Friday. 

Q.  Did  you,  while  you  were  at  Duntochar  on  the  Tues- 
day, see  any  paper  posted  there? 

J.  No,  I  did  not 


Jambs  Summovd— ra^orm. 

Lord  Fresideni.^^'Do  you  reside  at  Gknhead,  in  this  pa- 
rish? 
jLYes. 

Examined  by  Mr  Drmimtmd* 

Q.  Are  you  a  spinning-master  at  Glenhead  i 

A.  Yes- 

Q«  Were  you  there  in  the  beginning  of  April  ksl  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lard  President ^What  is  Olenhead  f 

A.  It  is  neither  Faifley  nor  Duntodiar. 

Mr  DrummofuL-^Hcm  far  is  it  from  Duntochar—is  it 
part  of  Duntochar  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Lard  Presideni.-^U  it  a  separate  mill  fmn  Duntochar 
Blill? 

A.  Glenhead  is  what  is  called  the  Duntochar  Mill  i 

Mr  Drummmd.— Whom  docs  the  mill  bebng  to,  where 
yon  are  spinning-master  i 

A,  Mr  William  Duun. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  observing  any  thing  particular  on 
Che  first  of  April  last,  among  the  cotton-spinners  ther^  on 
c]i0  Saturday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  I  recollect  seeing  a  running  backwards  and  forwardsi 
from  one  flat  to  the  other. 
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Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  saw  the  oottoii*spiiinen  mnniog 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  flat  to  another  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  people  were  rmmiag  backwards  and  fbsp 
wards 

Q«  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Stewart  there  st 
that  time  ? 

J.  Yes, 

Q.  One  of  the  spinners  i 

A.  He  was  spinning. 

Q.  John  Stewart? 

A.  Yes. 
-  Q.  He  was  spinning? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  shew  you  a  paper  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  produce  the  paper  from  ? 

A.  He  brought  it  from  the  wall  of  the  house  where  hit 
hat  was  hanging  at 

Q.  He  brought  it  out  of  his  hat,  did  he  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  his  hat;  it  was  about 
it. 

Q.  His  hat  was  hanging  by  the  wall  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  It  purported  to  be  a  proclamation,  from  what  .wsi 
called  the  Provisional  Government,  I  think. 
«  Q.  Whom  was  it  addressed  to  ? 

A.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Q.  It  was  a  printed  paper  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whathour  of  theday  was  this? 

A.  It  was  near  ei^t  o'clock  at  night,  between  seven  and 
eight. 

Q.  What  did  Stewart  say  to  you  when  he  prodnoed  this 
paper  ? 

A.  I  had  challenged  him  respecting  the  running  that  I 
saw  about  the  mill ;  and  he  began  to  deny  it  at  first  thathe 
knew  any  thing  respecting  it;  and  after  pressing  him  xe^ 
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qpecting  it,  he  took  down  this  paper,  and  said  Bomething 
to  this  effecti  that  that  would  explain  it^  if  I  would  not  tell 
the  masters  something  of  that  kind,  he  wished  me  not  to  tell 
Uiem. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

j1.  I  wbhed  him  to  bum  it. 

Q.  Why? 

J.  Because  I  thought  it  was  a  thing  of  a  mischievous 
tendency?. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  to  him  ? 

J.  Yes, 

Q*  Tell  us  what  you  said  to  him,  as  near  as  you  can  re- 
member ? 

J.  I  cannot  just  recollect  what  I  said,  but  it  was  to  this 
eflfect,  That  I  wbhed  him  to  bum  it,  and  let  no  person  see 
it ;  he  rather  was  not  for  doing  it  for  some  time,  and  then 
he  promised  that  he  would  do  it  at  last. 

Q.  Did  you  state  any  reason  to  him  why  he  should  bum 
it? 

Lord  Prendent'^Iie  has  said,  because  he  thought  it  was 
of  a  misdiievous  tendency. 

Mr  Drummond.'^Jie  did  not  say  so  to  him  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  He  at  first  rather  declined  it  ? 

A»  Yes;  but  afterwards  he  promised  he  would  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  it  ? 

jim  No»  I  cannot  justly  say ;  I  never  saw  him  more  ^ftcr 
he.  went  from  the  mill  at  night. 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  he  got  that  paper  ? 

A*  He  said  a  man  that  cdled  on  him  at  the  dinner  hour, 
when  he  was  out  of  the  mill,  had  given  it  to  him? 

Q.  Whatman? 

A*  He  had  never  seen  the  man,  he  said ;  I  asked  him  who 
the  man  was,  he  said  he  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Would  you  know  such  a  paper  again,  if  you  saw  it  ? 

ji.  Yes,  (a  paper  was  handed  to  the  mtfnes8\  it  was  a  paper 
similar  to  that. 
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Cro89^xamined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  You  remember  the  Monday  foUowtng  the  SaturdqF 
that  you  have  spoken  of? 

A.  Yc8. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  any  number  of  strangers 
about  upon  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  did  see  a  good  deal  of  strangers,  bot  I  «» 
little  out,  but  any  time  diat  I  was  out,  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  strangers  walking  about« 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  counting.house  in  the  mill,  when  the 
work-people  of  the  mill  demanded  their  wagea? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  I  was ;  I  was  presoit  about  the  nill 
door,  and  pushing  them  in  to  their  work;  but  whether  I 
heard  any  of  them  go  in  to  ask  their  wages  or  not,  I  eaaaot 
exactly  say. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  you  were  pushing  them  into  tbor 
work? 

A.  It  was  about  six  o'clock* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr  Wilson  was  there  thea^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  come  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  yourself  or  were  you  with  the  people  that 
went  to  ask  Mr  Wilson  about  their  wages  i 

A.  I  did  not  go,  I  was  pushing  them  into  the  mill;  and 
after  I  got  partly  into  the  mill,  i  think  they  went  into  tiie 
counting-house. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  passed  there  ? 

A*  I  heard  some  little,  but  there  was  such  a  talking^  one 
talking  here^  and  one  Ulking  there,  that  one  could  baldly 
tell  what  it  was,  but  what  was  jiist  addressed  to  themselves. 

Q.  There  was  a  general  conversation  among  tbaoi  was 
there? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Can  you  recollect  what  that  conversation  was  about  ? 
was  it  about  receiving  their  wages^  or  any  thing  that  had 
relation  to  their  wages  ? 

jI.  Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  heard  any  demand 
made  of  Mr  Wilson,  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  that  they 
should  have  their  wages  paid  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  was  a  demand  made. 

Q.  Remember  what  reason  was  given  for  their  making 
that  demand,  or  whether  they  gave  any  reason  ? 

A.  The  reason,  as  I  could  observe^  appeared  to  be  a  kind 
of  a  terror  that  there  was  some 

Mr  Serjeant  J7«i22bcAr.— What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  They  were  asking  their  wages,  or  when  they  were  to 
get  their  wages. 

Lord  /Vi0M(dm/.-i— What  reason  did  they  give  for  asking 
their  wages,  for  it  was  before  their  time  of  payment? 

A.  They  gave  the  reason  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
people  they  thought  would  come,  and  that  some  mischief 
might  ccune  upon  the  place. 

Mr  Grron^.— -You  say  you  were  forcing  them  in  to  go  to 
their  work — you  have  already  said,  I  think,  that  they  did 
actually  give  up  work  that  day  i 

A.  They  were  not  stopped  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  go  on  with 
their  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  that  to  any  d^ee  ?  did  you  pre- 
vail on  any  of  them  to  go  on  with  their  work  i 

A.  There  were  a  good  many  of  them  that  appeared  to  be 
sayiQgf  I^t  us  go  in  to  our  work  \  I  think  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  going  in  to  our  work. 

Q.  Upon  this  did  any  thing  happen,  or  was  anything  said 
in  your  hearing  i  ^ 

A.  Yes ;  I  heard  one  call  out,  that  if  they  went  on  with 
their  work  that  day,  there  would  not  be  a  head  left  upon 
one  of  them  before  to-morrow  night. 

Q.  Was  the  person  that  so  exclaimed,  any  one  of  these 
men  that  you  see  standing  at  the  bar  prisoners  there  ? 
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J.  No. 

Lord  President. — Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  cried 
out  80? 

J.  Yc8)  I  think  I  know  the  man. 

Q.  Who  was  it  P 

J,  It  was  a  man  of  Ae  name  of  McLean. 

Mr  Grant. — What  was  his  Christian  name  ? 

J.  NeU  McLean. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Neil  McLean  is  now  ? 

j1.  No  ;  I  cannot  say  positively  where  he  is,  but  I  think 
he  is  somewhere  about  Glasgow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  young  man  at  the  bar,  Rttot 
Munroe  i' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him^  I  think,  between  ten  and  twehe 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  brother  ? 

jm*   X  es. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  them  in  point  of  mora^chsnc- 
ter— do  you  think  them  industrious  and  iooflensive  penxMis? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  having  a  fiither,  an  eld  and  io- 
firm  man? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  maintained  by 
their  industry  ? 

A.  I  think  he  has  been  maintained  by  their  industry,— 
by  George  Munroe  sometimes, — that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  The  other  is  married,  is  not  he  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  since  the  marriage  of  the  other  ? 

A.  I  took  it  so  from  this,  that  the  other  was  away  from 
them,  and  he  was  still  in  the  house  with  them. 

lAird  iVc'^tcfen^.-^Robert  might  have  contributed  Ui  his 
maintainance  also. 

Mr  Grand. — Robert  Munroe  contributed  to  his  fiuhers 
ihaintainance  till  he  was  married  ? 

A*  X  es. 
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Jambs  Cbaiq — sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  HuBoei. 

(J.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

ji.  I  live  in  the  Slit  Mill  at  Dantochar. 

Q.  Do  you  work  there,  or  do  you  keep  it  ?  what  situation 
are  you  io  in  that  mill  ? 

^.  I  am  a  blast-man  in  general. 
.  Q,  Then  you  are  a  smith  at  that  mUI^  are  you? 

A.  I  work  in  the  opposite  shop. 

Q.  You  work  at  the  smith's  shop  there^  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  in  the  month  of  April  last? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the 
people  stopped  work  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Monday  ? 

A*  Very  well. 
•    Q;  Were  you  at  your  work  on  the  Monday  forenoon, 
about  eleven  o^dock  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  shop  besides  yourself? 

A.  There  was  only  me  at  that  time^  and  a  boy. 

Q.  There  were  none  but  the  persons  who  worked  under 
you? 

A.  No»  until  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  What  took  place  about  eleven  o'clock  ?— did  any  body 
come  to  you  ? 

A.  Four  or  five  men  came  into  the  shop. 

Q.    What  did  they  do  and  want  ? 
A.  They  were  wanting  pikes  made. 

Q.  What  sort  of  persons  were  they  ?— did  you  know  any 
of  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  since  ? 
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A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Should  you  know  them  again,  if  yon  were  to  see 
themP 

A.  N09 1  do  not  think  I  would. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  pikes  for  them  I 

A.  No }  I  got  them  out,  and  I  continued  at  my  work, 
and  they  came  back  again. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  your  work  till  yon  went  le  dinner  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  afterwards  did  you  return  to  yoor  plaoe  of 
work  i 

A.  It  was  considerably  after  dinner  befiure  I  retnmed;  I 
went  to  dinner  about  twelve  o^clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  to  your  work  aftadmner? 

A^  Between  four  and  five. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  your  place  when  you  went  out? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  left  it  on  the  sneck  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  body  in  when  you  went  back  i 

A.  The  shop  was  full  of  people. 

Q.  What  sort  of  people  were  they? 

A.  I  oouU  not  say;  they  were  just  a  promiscuous  nud- 
titude  of  people. 

Q.  What  number  might  there  be  of  this  multitude  of 
people  ? 

A.  I  cannot  rightly  tell. 

Q.  Whereabouts  might  the  number  be  i 

A.  I  suspect  there  might  be  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or 
thereabouts. 

Q.  What  were  they  about  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  When  I  went  to  the  door,  they  turned 
me  out,  and  told  me  they  bad  no  use  for  me  1— •!  conM  not 
recollect  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  were  they  working  at  or  doing  when  you  went 
in? 

A,  I  could  not  tell  what  ihej  were  doing. 

Q.  When  you  went  in,  was  your  fire  at  work } 

A.  Yes,  the  bellows  was  going. 
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Q.  Tbey  will  not  go  by  themselvest  will  they  ? 

A.  Na 

Q.  Did  you  flee  any  body  blowing  them  i 

A,  There  would  be  some  body  blowing  them  when  they 
were  going, 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  at  the  fire  i 

A.  No^  I  could  not  see  who  was  fireman. 

Q*  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Blair  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there? 

A.  I  think  that  he  was  there,  but  I  could  not  tell  what 
he  was  doing. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  he  amongst  this  multitude? 

A.  He  was  just  amongst  the  rest. 

Q.  Were  they  all  standing  stock  still  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  they  were  standing  stock  still ;  they  were 
moving  backwards  and  forwards, 

Q.  What  were  they  moving  about  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  really  could  not  tell ;  I  did  not  see  them  doing 
anything. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  th^  hands  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  hmg  was  it  before  they  got  rid  of  you  i 

A*  I  was  no  sooner  in,  than  they  just  turned  me  out  im- 
mediately ;  I  was  not  half  a  minute  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  away  quietly  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  attempt  to  return  P 

A.  No ;  I  was  going  away,  at  any  rate,  with  some  spades 
I  had  made. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  of  the  persons  who 
formed  this  multitude  in  the  afternoon,  were  part  of  the 
persons  whom  you  saw  there  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Blair  there  in  the  morning  P 

A.  No,  he  was  not  there  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  conversation  with  him  in  the  afternoon? . 
did  you  ask  him  what  they  were  about  in  your  shop  ? 

A,  No,  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  ;  I  did  not  get 
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into  the  shop  at  all,  but  only  just  to  look  into  it,  and  ihtfj 
turned  me  out  immediately. 

Q.  In  the  morning,  the  persons  who  came  wished  yoa  to 
make  some  pikes  for  them  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  pikes  with  them  ? 

A.  They  had  one. 

Q.  Wliat  was  that  for— as  a  pattern  P 

J.  I  suspect  so. 

Q.  Did  they  shew  it  you  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  it  ? 

A.  Ye« 

Q.  Was  it  like  one  of  those,  (handing  two  pike4ieadt  to 
the  wUness.) 

A.  It  was  something  after  the  nature  of  that 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  into  your  hands  to  look  at  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  examined  it,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  looked  at  it 

Q.  And  you  reiiised  to  make  any,  I  think  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Juitke  Clerk* — Is  this  shop  where  you  were  work- 
ing what  you  call  the  spade-finishing  shop  P 

^.  No ;  I  carry  on  the  blacksmith  line  and  the  fanniog 
Ime. 

Q.  On  your  own  bottom  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  your  own  shqp  P 

A.  Yes. 


Thomas  Eoinoton— ^cpom. 

Examined  by  Mr  Serjeani  HvMock. 

Q.  Are  you  the  prq>rietor  of  a  forge  at  Dnntoclisr? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  early  in  AprO  last,  having  occa- 
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sion  to  Bend  any  old  files  tbetCf  for  any  purpoac^  no  mat- 
ter what  i 

A.  Yes,  at  the  end  of  March. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  month  it  was  ? 
was  it  the  last  day  of  March,  or  the  first  day  of  Aprili 

A.  Some  were  sent  in  the  middle  of  Man^,  and  some 
on  the  first  of  April  ? 

Mr  6rran/.— You  have  some  memoranda ;  when  were 
they  made  f 

A.  Soon  after  I  heard  of  this  business,  I  took  thu  from 
the  books? 

Mr  Serfcant  HuUodc-^hxe  they  your  own  entries  in  the 
books* 
A.  Yes- 

Mr  Grran^.— Do  you  enter  them  yourself? 
A.  The  books  are  kept  by  my  clerk. 
Mr  Serjeant  HuBodc^^^Were  the  entries  in  the  bodu 
from  which  that  was  taken  in  your  hand-writing  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Some  files  were  sent  about  the  middle  of  March  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  more  sent  on  the  first  of  April  i 
A.  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  any  thing  about  the  quantity  ? 
A.  There  might  be  about  three  hundred  weight. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? 
A.  I  heard  afterwards. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge  what  be- 
came of  them? 

A>  No^  I  do  not ;  I  live  in  Glasgow. 
Q.  Have  they  ever  come  to  your  hands,  wrought  up  in 
any  particnhr  manner  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Th^  have  been  lost^  as  fiur  as  you  are  concerned  ? 
A.  Yes,  they  have. 

Q.  Had  any  part  of  the  quantity  which  were  sent  in  the 
middle  of  March  been  worked  up  for  you  before  the  first  of 
.April? 

A.  I  really  cannot  telL 
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Mr  GrmiA.'-^lio  you  know  any  thing  of  any  qnanli^  «f 
those  files  having  been  sent  to  Dumbarton  Castle  ? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

illir  Gmn^^^  We  have  that  from  his  man. 
Mr  Serfemt  ffii£bdk.-^There  were  a  bw  hroksB  files 
;  to  Dumbarton  Castle^  the  man  said* 


The  Address  was  ready  dated  the  1st  (fApriiy  18M| 
asjalkmm:'^ 

^  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  atid  Irsbod. 

<<  Friends  and  Countrymen,— Roused  firom  that  toqwi 
state  in  which.we  hare  been  sunk  for  so  many  yeai%  we  are 
at  length  compelled,  firom  the  extremity  of  oor  raffisringii 
and  the  contempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redraw 
to  assert  our  righta  at  tiie  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  piDcUm 
to  the  world  the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented 
by  designing  men,  would  have  united  all  ranka)  have  r^ 
duced  us  to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  oommoo 
grievances.  The  numerous  public  meetings  held  throagh- 
out  the  country,  has  demonstrated  to  you  that  the  interasU 
of  all  classes  are  the  same.  That  the  protection  of  the  life 
and  property  of  the  rich  man,  is  the  interest  of  the  poor 
man ;  and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect 
the  poor  firom  the  iron  grasp  of  despotism ;  for  wben  its 
victims  are  exhausted  in  the  lower  circles,  there  ia  no  as- 
surances but  its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the  uppers— 
for  once  set  in  motion,  it  will  continue  to  mote  till  a  sac- 
cession  of  victims  fall  Our  principles  are  few,  and  founded 
on  the  basis  of  our  constitution,  which  were  purchased  with 
the  dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to 
transmit  to  posterity  unsullied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt- 
Equality  of  rights  (not  of  property)  is  the  object  for  which 
we  contend,  and  which  we  consider  as  the  only  security  for 
our  liberties  and  lives.  Let  us  shew  to  the  world  thai  we 
are  not  that  lawless  sanguinary  rabble  which  our  oppreMon 
would  persuade  the  higher  circles  we  are,  but  a  brav^  and 
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generous  people  determined  to  be  free.  Liberty  or  Death 
IB  oar  motto ;  and  we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in  triamph, 
or  return  no  more  I— Soldiers  I  shall  jon,  eountiymeOy 
bound  by  the  sacred  ^ligation  of  ad  oath  to  defend  your 
country  and  your  King  from  enemies,  ndiedier  tamga  or 
domesticy  plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms  of  fethers 
and  brothers,  and  at  once  saerifice  at  the  shrine  of  military 
despotism,  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a  cruel  faction,  those 
feelings  which  you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  matt<- 
kind  ?  Soldiers  I  turn  your  eyes  towards  Spain,  and  there 
behold  the  happy  efiects  resulting  from  the  union  of  soI<- 
diers  and  citizens.  Look  to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold 
the  yoke  of  hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  people  and  the  soldiery,  happily  accomplished  witk' 
ont  bloodshed.  And  shall  you,  who  taught  those  soldiers 
to  fight  the  baUles  of  liberty,  reflise  to  fight  those  of  your 
own  country  i  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  Come  forward  then  at 
cmce,  and  free  your  country  and  your  King  bam  the  power 
of  those  who  hare  held  them  too,  too  long  in  thraldcmi.-*- 
Friends  and  Countrymen  !  the  eventful  period  has  now  ar- 
riyed  when  the  services  of  all  will  be  required,  for  the  for- 
warding of  an  object  so  universally  wished,  and  so  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Come  forward,  and  assist  those  who  have 
b^un  in  the  completion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and  support 
the  laudable  efforts  which  we  are  about  to  make,  to  rephoe 
to  Britons  those  rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  stitep  firom  our  shone 
that  corruption  which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dignity  of 
man.  Owing  to  the  misrepresentations  which  have  gone 
abroad  with  regard  to  ouir  intentions,  we  think  it  indispen- 
aably  necessary  to  declare  inviolable  all  public  and  private 
property;— *end  we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices  of  the 
Peaces  and  all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of 
every  description,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  guilty 
of  such  offences,  that  they  may  receive  that  punishment 
which  such  a  violation  of  justice  demands*  In  the  present 
stato  of  affidrs,  and  during  the  continuation  of  so  moment- 
oos  a  struggle,  we  earnestly  request  of  all  to  desist  from 
their  labour  from  and  after  this  day,  the  1st  of  April,  and 
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aUead  wholly  to  (the  recorety  of  their  rights,  and  consider 
jt  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  recommenoe  until  he  is 
in  possession  of  those  rights  which  distinguish  the  fineemsn 
•from  the  jdaxv,  viz.  that  of  giving  consent  to  the  laws  by 
which  he  is  to  be  governed.  ,  We  therefore  recommend  to 
ihe  proprietors  of  public  works,  and  all  others,  to  stop  the 
one  and  shot  np  the  other,  until  order  is  restored,  as  we 
will  be  accountable  for  no  damages  which  may  be  sustained, 
and  which,  after  this  public  intimation,  ^ey  can  have  no 
daim  to.  And  we  hereby  give  notice  to  aU  those  who  disD 
be  found  carrying  arms  against  those  who  intend  to  reg^ 
nerate  their  country,  and  restore  its  inhabitanta  to  their 
native  dignity,  we  shall  consider  them  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  enemies  to  their  King,  and  treat  them  as  such. 

"  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for  fimn* 
ing  a  Provisional  Oovemment^Glasgow,  Ist  April,  1890. 

^<  Britons  I  Ood,  justice^  the  wishes  of  all  good  men,  are 
with  us ;  join  together  and  make  it  one  cause,  and  the  na- 
•iions  of  the  eanth  shall  hail  the  day  when  the  standard  of 
4iberty  shall  be  raised  on  its  native  soil.'* 

Lard  Adoocaie.'^The  proof  is  clos^  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  my  Lord. 

Lord  President.'^AA  the  evidence  is  closed  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  it  is  time  we  consider  what  is  to  be  our  further 
proceedings.— Have  you  any  exculpatory  evidence^  Mr 
«rant? 

Mr  Grant* — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Prerideni.—A.  good  deal  of  it? 

Mr  Grani.^^We  have  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  as 

your  Lordships  may  suppose.    How  many  we  may  call  oo 

this  casei  I  cannot  telL  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  neoei^ 

aary  to  call  a  great  number ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  neoes- 

.  aary  for  us  to  call  some  witnesses. 

Lord  Prerideni.^^In  shorty  you  have  exculpatory  proof  ? 

Mr  Grant — Yes,  my  Lord,  we  have. 

Lord  President. — ^You  would  not  wish  to  b^in  now  with 
your  opening,  perhaps ;  it  is  now  eight  o'clock,  (I  know  you 
-do  not  speak  long.)    There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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evidence,  which  you  will  comment  on  with  great  ability. 
Then  you  have  exculpatory  proofs  and  you  and  Mr  Sand- 
ford  are  entitled  to  sum  up  that  proof  to  the  Jury.  Then 
the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  will  have  a  right  to  reply;  and 
I  mnst  go  through  the  case  to  the  Jury.  Now,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  impossible  that  can  be  done  within  such  reasonable 
time,  as  to.  leave  the  Jury  their  senses  about  them  to  consi- 
der of  it.  If  we  adjourn  now,  and  you  go  over  your  case* 
and  consider  what  you  have  to  say,  and  consider  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  you  have  to  bring,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
go  on  to-morrow.  As  we  must  adjourn,  this  seems  to  be  the 
natural  time  to  do  it 

Mr  Grant — ^We  are  under  your  Lordship's  conduct  en- 
tirely, and  grudge  no  fatigue;  but  for  your  Lordships,  and 
for  the  Jury,  and  for  the  time  generally,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  course  your  Lordship  points  out  is  the  best,  not 
only  to  save  fatigue,  which  your  Lordships,  from  other  cir- 
cumstances^ must  have  felt  so  much,  but  also  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  end.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evl* 
dence  gone  into,  extremely  extensive,  which,  with  a  little 
consideration,  we  shall  get  rid  of  in  a  few  words ;  whereas, 
if  we  were  now  compelled  to  address  your  Lordships,  we 
might  occupy  more  of  your  Lordships^  time. 

Lord  President. — ^That  seems  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Court  Gentlemen,  you  will  understand  you  must  speak  to 
no  person  upon  the  subject  of  this  trial,  neither  going  nor 
coming  from  or  to  the  Court  Persons  will  attend  to  you 
in  the  morning  in  getting  what  you  want,  and  you  may  speak 
to  them,  of  course^  upon  those  subjects,  but  not  upon  the 
subject  of  this  trial. 

Adjourned  tiU  Thursday  mormng  at  ten  o^clndc. 
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DUMBARTON  CHURCH. 

Thursday^  Tlth  July,  1820. 


The  Prisoner  was  set  to  the  Bar,  together  with  other  Persons 
Indicted  with  him. 

Lord  President. — ^Who  is  to  open  the  case  ? 

Mr  Grant. — With  your  Lordship^s  permission^  my  Learn- 
ed Friend  will  open  Uie  case. 

Lord  President. — That  is  the  practice,  I  belieTe. 

Mr  Sandford. — May  it  please  your  Lordship — GentJemen 
of  the  Jury — The  case  upon  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  ad- 
dress you,  as  junior  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance—of  fearful  importance  to  him,  because 
on  your  Terdict,  this  day,  liis  life  or  death  depends,-«aDd  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  you,  and  to  every  individual  of 
this  country,  from  the  considerations  which  it  involves.  No 
one  can  deny,  that  while  the  law  of  Treason  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  intended  to  defend  the  Government  and  the  Constitu* 
tion  from  the  deigns  and  attacks  of  rebellious  and  bad  men, 
it  is  also,  on  the  other  hand,  framed  in  order  to  protect  and 
defend  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  statutes  which  so 
carefully  define  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crime,  are  our 
best  safeguards  that  it  will  not  be  enlarged,  or  any  now  con- 
victed by  constructive  interpretation. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  case, 
and  the  duty  I  have  to  perform,  I  almost  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  it ;  but  private  considerations  must 
not  weigh  with  the  advocate  in  his  discharge  of  a  public 
duty ;  and  in  addressing  a  British  Jury,  I  know  that  I  am 
addressing  those  who,  by  attention  on  their  part,  will  make 
good  for  any  deficiency  on  that  of  the  Counsel. 
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Gentlemen,  I  thought  that  I  should  have  had  to  apologize 
to  you  for  the  legal  argument  which,  in  the  course  of  my 
address,  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  advance.  But  from  the 
facts  on  which  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  rest  their  claim  to 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  arguments  they  urge  in  its  sup- 
port, I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  no,  not  an  individual 
in  this  country,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  fully  informed  as 
to  that  law  from  which  their  deductions  are  drawn,  and 
which,  it  is  pretended,  warrant  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
are  anxious  you  should  arrive.  If  circumstances  of  the  na- 
ture proved  may  involve  a  man  in  all  the  danger  of  so 
weighty  a  charge  as  the  present,  no  man  can  feel  himself 
safe  in  a  period  of  public  commotion ;  but  the  words  of  the 
learned  Foster  state  this  with  all  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  all  the  eloquence  of  his  language :  *'  The  learning 
touching  these  subjects  is  a  matter  of  great  and  universal 
concernment.  It  merits,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  en- 
larged mi,  the  attention  of  every  man  living,  for  no  rank, 
no  elevation  of  life,  and  let  me  add,  no  conduct,  how  circum- 
spect soever,  ought  to  tempt  a  reasonable  man  to  conclude 
that  these  inquiries  do  not  possibly  concern  him,  a  moments 
cool  reflection  on  the  utter  instability  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  numberless  unforeseen  events  which  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  be  sufficient  to  guard  any  man,  conscious  of  his 
own  infirmities,  against  a  delusion  of  this  kind.**^  Perhaps, 
Grentlemen,  you  will  think  that  for  the  future  this  advice  will 
be  attended  ta 

Gentlemen,  you  are  aware,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  learn- 
ed C^oiuisel  for  the  Crown,  that  this  indictment  contains  four 
counts  or  charges  of  High  Treason ;  two  of  them  founded  on 
the  S5th  Edward  III.,  and  two  of  them  founded  upon  the 
86th  of  George  III.  Before  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
was  introduced,  it  appears  that  there  had  been  various  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  the  Judges  of  the  land  at  that  time,  to 
stretch  Treason  beyond  its  proper  limits.  It  is  stated  by 
Hale,  that  *'  accroaching  of  royal  power  was  a  usual  charge 
of  High  Treason  anciently,  though  a, very  uncertain  charge ; 
that  no  man  could  well  tell  what  it  was,  nor  what  defence  to 
make  to  it  ;^  and  after  stating  various  instances  of  how  Trea- 
sons were  at  that  time  construed,  he  ends  by  saying,  **  By 
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these  and  the  like  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  appears 
bow  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  Treason  was  before 
the  statute  of  S5th  Edward  III.,  whereby  it  came  to  pass, 
that  almost  every  offence  that  was  or  seemed  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  King,  was  by  construc- 
tion, and  consequence,  and  interpretation,  raised  unto  the  of- 
fence  of  High  Treason.*"  Gentlemen,  in  order  to  prevent  for 
the  future  there  being  any  construction,  or  any  interpretation 
of  High  Treason,  that  statute  was  passed,  the  words  of  which 
have  already  been  read  to  you,  but  to  which  I  must  again 
request  your  attention.  The  preamble  is  in  the  following 
words :  **  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before  this  time 
in  what  case  Treason  shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not,  the  King, 
at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons,  hath  made 
a  declaration  in  the  manner  as  hereafter  followeth  ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  or  our  Lady  his  Queen,  or  of  their  eldest 
son  and  heir ;  or  if  a  man  do  violate  the  Eing'^s  companion, 
or  the  King^^s  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the 
Eing^s  eldest  son,  and  heir ;  and  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against 
our  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adhered  to  the  King's 
enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the 
realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition  ;^  they  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  High  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  from  this  Act  it  appears,  that  there  were  two 
substantive  charges  of  High  Treason  at  that  time  established ; 
the  first  was  the  compassing  or  imagining  the  King^s  death, 
the  first  count  in  this  indictment ;  the  second  is,  the  actual 
levying  war  against  his  Majesty  the  King.  n6w,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  compassing  and  imagining.  Lord 
Coke,  to  whose  authority  I  refer,  but  with  whose  words  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  you,  explains  their  meaning 
by  putting  the  case  of  a  subject,  and  what  was  in  the  old  law 
held  to  be  compassing  the  death  of  a  subject.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  apparent  from  his  words,  that  the  compassing  and  ima- 
gining the  natural  death  of  the  King,  and  entering  into  any 
conspiracy  by  which  his  life  might  be  attacked,  or  he  himself 
deposed,  or  entering  into  any  conspiracy  to  levy  "war  against 
the  King,  which  could  not  be  done  without  danger  to  his  life, 
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are  treason  ?nthm  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  I  cannot  ex- 
emplify this  latter  species  of  Treason  better,  than  by  referring 
to  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  IV.,  shortly  after  this 
statute.  You  are  all  aware,  that  Henry  Percy  of  Northum- 
berland levied  war  against  the  King;  that  in  battle  array  he 
met  his  King,  and  was  by  him  defeated.  Now,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  you  not  to  perceive,  that  he  put  the  person  of  the 
King  in  danger  {  because  if  he  had  succeeded,  it  is  evident 
he  might  have  committed  the  same  crime  that  Henry  IV.' 
committed  when  he  deposed  Richard  1 1.  Mr  Justice  Foster 
observes,  the  distance  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of 
princes  is  very  short,  therefore,  whatever  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  King  is  High  Treason  within  this  Act. 

The  next  charge  is  levying  war  against  the  King.—- 
Gentlemen,  it  has  been  held  that  there  are  two  modes  of 
levying  war  against  the  King ;  these  may  be  either  a  direct 
levying  war  against  the  King^s  person,  or  (in  the  words  of 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  which  I  shall  immediately  read  to  you,)  a 
constructive  levying  war,  that  is  to  say,  a  levying  war  in  or- 
der to  subvert  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm. 
The  words  of  Mr  Justice  Foster  are  as  follows : — "  In- 
surrections, in  order  to  throw  down  all  enclosures,  to  alter 
the  established  law  or  change  religion ;  to  enhance  the  price 
of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons ;  all  risings,  in  order 
to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern 
by  an  armed  force,  are  in  construction  of  law  High  Treason, 
within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for,  though  they  are  not 
levelled  at  the  person  of  the  King,  they  are  against  his  royal 
Majesty,  and  besides,  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve 
all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  property,  and  all 
government  too,  by  numbers  and  armed  force.**  , 

Gentlemen,  the  same  doctrine  is  also  laid  down  by  Lord 
Hale.  Now,  I  have  to  request  your  attention  to  the  legal 
distinction  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw ;  I  have  already 
shewn  you,  and  admitted,  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  King  directly,  is  a  compassing  or  imagining  his 
death ;  but  I  have  to  submit,  that  under  the  statute  of  the 
^th  Edward  III.,  a  compassing,  that  is  to  say,  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  objects  of  a  public 
nature,  such  as  overturning  all  inclosures,  and  opening  all 
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prisons,  is  not  a  compassing  or  imagining  of  the  King"^  death ; 
and  I  have  here  to  request  your  attention  to  the  woids  d 
Mr  Justice  Foster.  Again  he  states,  ^*  But  a  bare  conspiracy 
for  effecting  a  rising  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  and  in  the  next,  is  not  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  King^s  death.**^  You  are  here  referred  back  to  die 
two  preceding  sections ;  let  us  see  what  those  two  preoedBi^ 
sections  contain.  The  one  is  what  I  have  already  read,  *^  that 
insurrections  to  throw  down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  esta- 
blished law,  or  change  religion ;  to  enhance  the  price  of  all 
labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons ;  all  risings  to  effect  these  inno- 
vations of  a  public  and  general  concern  by  an  armed  force, 
are  in  construction  of  law  High  Treason  C*  and  therefore,  in 
the  next  section,  you  are  told  that  a  bare  conspiracy  {or  ef- 
fecting a  rising  for  such  purposes,  is  not  a  compassing  the 
King^s  death. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  understand  the  argument  that  I 
am  now  using ;  if  from  any  deficiency  on  my  part  you  do  not 
understand  it,  I  am  happy  to  think  it  will  bd  stated  mud 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  I  can  do  it,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  by  my  learned  Friend  on  the  same  side  of  the  bar. 
Lord  Hale  uses  almost  the  same  words ;  he  states,  *'  In  the 
county  of  Oxford  divers  persons  conspired  to  assemble  them^ 
selves,  and  move  others  to  rise,  and  pull  down  enclosures ;  and 
to  effect  it,  they  determined  to  go  to  the  Lord  Norris's  house 
and  others,  to  take  their  arms,  horses,  and  other  things,  and 
to  kill  divers  gentlemen  ;  and  thence  to  go  to  London,  wbere^ 
they  said,  many  would  take  their  parts,  and  this  appeared  by 
their  confessions ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  was  Treason 
within  the  statute  of  13th  Elizabeth,  for  conspiring  to  levy 
war  against  the  Queen,  but  was  not  Treason  within  the  statute 
of  ^th  Edward  III.,  because  no  war  was  levied,  and  diat 
statute  extended  not  to  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war.'' 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  lay  before  you  an  illustration 
of  this  argument,  which  I  shall  do  by  calling  to  your  recol- 
ection  cases  that  actually  occurred,  before  continuing  my 
legal  argument.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  certain  persons,  Damaree  and  Purchase, 
to  destroy  all  Presbyterian  chapels ;  by  thb  attempt  they  in- 
terfered with,  and  endeavoured  to  overturn,  the  established 
laws  of  the  reahn.  They  were  consequently  held  to  be  guilty 
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of  a  eoMifticHve  levtfing  qf'mtr  agaiiiBt  the  Majesty  of  the 
King.  Again,  there  was  ati  actual  levying  of  war  under  iPrinoe 
Charles  Stuart,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  these  realms— a 
levying  of  war  which  put  the  Ufe  of  the  King  in  danger,  be^ 
cause  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  families  of  this 
land  were  united  under  a  leader,  in  order  to  depose  Geoige 
the  Second^  and  bring  in  a  Pretender  to  the  crown.  Now, 
Ocfntlemen,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  war  could  take 
place  without  compassing  and  imagining  the  King^s  death. 
Patting  out  of  view  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  war,  every 
adherent  of  the  House  of  Stuart  must  have  deeply  felt  the 
denunciations  of  the  Grovernment  against  him,  and  the  danger 
which  he  incurred  by  failure.  In  this  latter,  therefore,  there 
was  a  levying  of  war,  which  was  both  a  substantive  Treason 
in  itself,  and  also  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s 
death.  A  conspiracy  to  levy  this  actual  war  has  ever  been 
High  Treason ;  but  a  conspiracy  to  levy  the  constructive 
war,  as  before  defined,  was  not  High  Treason  under  the  S5th 
of  Edward  III. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  in  the  S6th  George  III.,  there  was  a  sta- 
tute passed,  making  it  High  Treason  to  levy  war  against  the 
King,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  meUsures.  And 
Gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  submit  is  this,  that  although  this 
new  act  makes  that  a  substantive  Treason  which  was  formerly 
an  overt  act  of  the  first  two  species  of  Treason,  under  the 
25th  Edward  III.,  yet  it  does  by  no  means  alter  the  law,  or 
make  that  a  substantive  Treason  now,  which  was  not  a  sub- 
stantive Treason  then. 

Gentlemen,  as  an  authority  on  this  subject,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  refer  you  to  a  higher  than  that  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough ;  and  in  stating  the  law  of 
Ti^eason  in  the  charge  to  the  Jury,  in  the  case  of  Watson, 
he  says,  <^  There  has  been  another  statute  lately  passed, 
namely,  in  the  36th  of  the  present  King,  not  so  much  enact- 
ing any  new  Treasons,  as  declaring  those  things  to  be  sub- 
stantive Treasons  which  had  been,  by  various  constructions, 
from  time  to  time,  made  upon  the  statute  of  the  25th  Ed- 
ward III.,  deemed  the  strongest  and  most  pregnant  overt  acts 
of  the  several  Treasons  specified  in  that  statute.**  He  then 
goes  on  to  state,  "  but  on  this  particular  head  of  Treason,  the 
compassing  and  imagining  the  King^s  death,  I  do  not  think 
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thut  the  facu  of  this  case  require  that  I  should  £kte  or  dis- 
cuss the  subject  more  at  large  than  I  have  already  doue.  A 
count  of  this  head  of  Treason  was  not  improperly  inserted 
in  this  indictment,  and  the  facts  charged,  as  far  as  they  are 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  depose,  are  evidence  also  oi  oodh- 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King.^  He  then  goes 
on  again  to  state,  *^  These  four  charges  are  competently  framed 
upon  the  language  of  the  statute  of  25lh  Edward  III.  and 
86th  George  III.,  which  latter  statute  is  not  direcily  tntrv- 
ductory  of  any  new  law  on  the  subject  of  Treason^  except 
inasmuch  as  it  makes j  in  certain  instances^  thai  which  was  be- 
Jbre  evidence  in  the  way  of  overt  acts  of  the  crime  of  Trea^ 
souj  under  the  25th  Edward  III.,  in  future  substantive  Trea- 
sons  of  themselves,  under  the  statute  of  S6th  George  1 11.^ 
So  that,  Gentlemen,  you  have  it  here  distinctly  laid  down, 
that  what  was  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  Eing'^s  death 
under  the  25th  Edward  III.,  is  not  a  substantive  Treason 
under  the  S6th  George  III.  Therefore,  Gentlemen,  before 
you  can  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  upon  the  first 
count  in  this  indictment,  you  must  have  it  distinctly  made 
out  in  evidence  before  you,  that  he  either  compassed  or  ima- 
gined the  natural  death  of  the  King,  which  must  be  shewn 
by  an  overt  act,  or  that  he  levied  war  against  the  King,  or 
that  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  levy  direct  war  against 
the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him,  as  an  individual,  to  change 
his  measures.  Under  the  second  count  of  the  indictment 
you  'cannot  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  unless  it  is  proved  that 
he  did  actually  levy  war  against  the  King ;— nor  is  it  possible 
for  you  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the  third  or  fourth, 
counts  of  the  indictment,  unless  you  are  convinced  that  there 
was  an  actual  conspiracy  existing  for  deposing  the  King  from 
his  royal  dignity, — and  a  levying  of  war  against  his  person, 
to  compel  him,  as  an  individual,  to  change  his  measures. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  whether  the  facts  laid  before  you  in  evi- 
dence amount  to  overt  acts  under  any  one  of  those  difierent 
counts,  you,  and  you  only,  are  the  judges.  You  are  not  to 
be  told  what  verdict  you  are  to  return,  as  to  whether  the 
Treason  charged  has  l)een  committed  or  not,  from  any  source 
however  high ;  but  you  miist  be  convinced  in  your  own  minds 
that  a  conspiracy  to  commit  some  of  those  substantive  Trea- 
sons did  exist,  and  that  this  is  proved  against  the  prisoner  at 
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the  compassing  of  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  is  a  question 
of  fact  which  belongs  to  the  Jury,  and  to  them  alone,  to 
decide.  They  only  are  to  determine  whether  certain  overt 
acts  are  sufficient  proof  of  criminal  intention.  You  are  aware 
that  in  every  crime  the  criminal  intention  is  the  subject  of  pu- 
nishment ;  and  especially  in  Treason,  where  it  is  the  miun 
essence  of  the  offence. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  now  state  is  laid  down  by  the  highest 
authorities,  and  the  first  authority  on  the  subject  to  which  I 
would  wish  to  call  your  attention,  is  that  of  Lord  Coke.  In 
commenting  upon  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  he  says,  **  In 
this  branch  four  things  are  to  be  observed ;  first,  this  word 
praoablyy  that  is,  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof,  not  upon 
conjectural  perceptions,  or  inferences  or  strains  of  writ,  but 
upon  good  and  sufficient  proof;  and  herein  the  adverb  jiro- 
vablyy  bath  a  great  force,  and  signifieth  a  direct  and  plain 
proof,  which  word  the  King,  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament  did  use,  for  that  the  offence  was  so  heinous,  and 
was  so  heavily  and  severely  punished,  none  other  the  like ; 
and  therefore  the  offender  must  probably  be  attainted,  which 
words  are  as  forcible  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof.  Note, 
the  word  is  not  probably y  for  then  commune  argumentum 
might  have  served,  but  the  word  is  pr&oably  be  attainted.*" 
Grendemen,  you  observe  from  this  passage,  how  cautiously, 
how  carefully.  Lord  Coke  labours  to  shew  that  no  Jury  can 
convict  of  High  Treason,  except  there  is  a  direct  and  mani- 
fest proof  of  such  High  Treason  laid  before  him. 

Grentlemen,  Lord  Hale  states,  <<  compassing  or  imagining, 
singly  of  itself,  is  an  internal  act,  and  without  something  to 
manifest  it  could  not  possibly  fall  under  any  judicial  cogni* 
sance,  but  of  God  alone ;  and  therefore  this  statute  requires 
such  an  overt  act  as  may  render  the  compassing  or  imagining 
capable  of  a  trial  or  sentence  by  human  judicatories.^ 

Therefore,  Gentlemen,  it  is  evident,  that  you  are,  in  consi- 
dering whether  the  charge  of  High  Treason  has  been  made 
out  against  the  prisoner,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  convinced  in 
your  own  minds,  that  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  King  did 
exist ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you  must  be  convinced,  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  been  a  party  to  that  conspiracy ; 
to  such  an  overt  act  as  must  plainly  induce  you,  and  every 
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manner  in  which  the  old  man  Wilson  was  examined  by  the 
learned  Serjeant,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  not  one  of  jou 
that  must  not  have  felt  that  the  witness  was  giving  a  full  and 
fair  account  of  what  he  knew.  I  think  it  right  to  bring  this 
to  your  attention,  because  I  am  sure  it  will  have  a  proper 
impression  on  a  Scotch  Jury. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  look  at  this  evidence.  The  whole 
of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  amounts  to  this,-*that  there 
was  a  placard  posted  up  upon  the  Sunday,  nobody  knows  by 
whom  ;^that  on  the  Monday  morning  a  number  of  the  cot- 
ton-spinners  at  Glenhead  and  at  Faifley-mill,  struck  work ; 
and  it  has  also  been  proved,  that  in  a  forge  between  Faifley 
and  Glenhead  there  was  a  manufactory  of  arms  for  an  army 
that  was  collected  to  overturn  the  Constitution,  and  a  few 
arms  were  made.  And  huw  is  this  connected  with  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  ?  Why,  it  is  proved  that  this  man  having  struck 
work  in  the  morning,  was  seen  standing  in  that  forge ;  he  is 
not  ascertained  ever  to  have  put  a  hand  to  a  pike  in  the 
forge ;  he  is  not  proved  to  have  been  assisting  M^Devitt,  ac 
to  have  carried  any  pikes  from  the  forge  to  be  made ;  but 
there  he  was  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  was  seen  lifting  some- 
thing from  the  floor,  but  what,  the  witness  cannot  tell.  You 
will  look  at  your  notes,  and  see  whether  I  am  correct  My 
learned  friend  says,  Robert  Munroe  was  not  seen  there ;  the 
words  of  the  witness  are,  that  he  did  not  see  them  (the 
Munroes)  do  any  thing,  except  that  one  of  them  lifted  up 
something;  but  which  of  them  did  this,  nobody  knows. 

Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  not  seen  at  the  forge 
afterwards;  the  next  day  he  is  said  to  have  been  seen 
grinding  something.  And  what  did  this  turn  out  to  be? 
We  heard  a  deal  of  examination  about  this  grinding-stone, 
and  we  thought  something  was  to  be  made  out;  but  it 
ended  in  the  proof  that  he  was  seen  grinding  a  plane.  This 
plane,  I  presume,  the  learned  Counsel  wished  to  argue,  was 
the  weapon  with  which  the  prisoner  was  to  assist  in  sub- 
verting the  Constitution.  He  was  not  seen  any  more  on  the 
Monday,  till  he  was  observed  in  the  grinding-mill  of  a  per- 
son  of  the  name  of  Clarke.  Now,  Gentlemen,  you  are  called 
upon,  on  such  evidence  as  this,  to  find  this  man  guilty  of  the 
greatest  crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  to  return  your 
verdict,  by  which  he  is  to  be  put  to  death.  Good  God  !  Gen- 
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tlemai,  was  there  ever  such  a  case  of  High  Treason  brought 
before  a  Court  ?  I  say,  if  this  is  High  Treason,  there  is  no 
definition  to  the  crime. 

Gentlemen,  during  that  Monday,  we  shall  prove  that  the 
prisoner  left  the  forge  immediately  after  he  had  been  seen 
there,  and  went  to  walk  about  the  country — surely  not  very 
like  a  man  engaged  in  a  dreadful  conspiracy ;  we  shall  prove, 
that  he  met  with  an  acquaintance,  and  with  him  he  walked 
to  the  grinding-mill,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  left 
it — stiU  not  very  like  a  man  engaged  in  a  conspiracy. 

But  let  us  uext  come  to  their  great  overt  act,  striking 
work,  and  see  what  they  have  made  of  it.  Why,  it  is  proved, 
that,  after  the  placard  had  been  posted  up,  it  had  the  efiect 
of  intimidation  upon  the  workmen  at  the  Faifley  cotton-mill, 
where  the  prisoner  was  not,  and  of  intimidation  at  the  Glen- 
head-mill,  where  the  prisoner  was.  Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is 
laid  before  you,  in  testimony  which  for  one  instant  you  can* 
not  doubt,  that  these, men  struck  work,  not  to  engage  in  any 
conspiracy  against  their  King,  or  against  their  country,  but 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  efiect  their  disobedience  to 
the  placard  might  have  upon  their  interests  and  their  mas« 
ters^  property.  Gentlemen,  that  such  was  the  fact,  has  again 
and  again  been  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown ; 
however,  we  shall  make  the  evidence  stronger;  we  shall 
prove,  by  various  witnesses,  that  such  was  the  only  idea  that 
they  had.  Gendemen,  I  admit  it  has  been  made  out  in  evi- 
dence  that  one  or  two  men  had  some  further  intentions,  though 
what  these  were  is  not  known ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  man 
who  comes  forward  to  Wilson  to  demand  his  wages,  and  he 
says  they  are  going  to  get  their  rights — do  not  you  remem« 
ber  what  this  old  gentleman  declared  was  the  feeling  of  the 
greater  number  of  those  present  ? — He  swore  that  there  was 
an  instant  appearance  of  disapprobation,  and  that  he  consi- 
dered them  to  have  said,  that  they  did  not  want  to  get  thdr 
rights,  but  that  they  wanted  money,  because  they  could  not 
get  credit  at  the  different  shops,  and  that  they  were  afriud  to 
work. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  are  you  to  be  called  upon  to  find  a  man 
guilty  of  High  Treason ;  and  is  it  to  be  laid  before  you  as 
an  overt  act  of  High  Treason,  because  that  man,  along  with 
others,  struck  work,  from  intimidation  ?  Can  you,  in  an  act 
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•o  oocsdoned,  find  a  guilty  intoi&m  of  levying  war  agunst 
the  King,  and  against  the  Government  ?  or  do  not  you  at 
once  perceive  that  men  in  the  lower  orders  were  most  likely  to 
be  actuated  by  a  very  different  feeling  ?  Was  there  a  man,  I 
do  not  say  in  the  same  rank  of  life  with  the  men  at  the  bar, 
but  even  of  stronger  mind  and  higher  rank,  that  did  not  fed 
intimidation  at  that  Address  ?— -not  intimidation  to  prevent 
his  duty  bang  done,  but  to  raise  the  belief  that  great  and 
impending  danger  threatened  the  country  ?  Grentlemen,  the 
effects  of  intimidation  are  different,  as  the  minds  of  those 
upon  whom  it  acts  are  constituted.  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
upon  you,  as  upon  the  greater  part  9f  the  Yeomanry  of  the 
country,  it  had  the  effect  of  causing  you  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  the  King,  in  defence  of  all  those  blessings  that 
are  most  dear  to  us ;  but  on  men  of  weaker  mould,  fear  for 
personal  safety  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  arisen. 

Now,  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  have  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  has  been  proved,  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  those  with  him,  demanding  their  wages.  But  has  it 
not  been  proved  that  this  demand  was  made,  because  the  shop- 
keeper refused  to  give  them  credit.  We  shall  bring  additional 
evidence  to  this  fact,  and  prove  the  refusal  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr  Bryson,  the  shopkeeper  himself,  who  was  the  grocer  from 
whom  they  got  goods,  and  who  did  refuse  them  credit ; 
therefore,  we  get  rid  of  all  the  circumstances  to  infer  conspi- 
racy,  except  that  circumstance  ci  the  man  being  seen  in  the 
ferge  while  the  pieces  of  iron  supposed  to  be  pikes  were  ma- 
king. Upon  this  subject,  Gentlemen,  observe  what  one  wit- 
ness says— he  admitted  he  struck  work  at  Paifley,  and  the 
reason  he  gives  is,  that  there  was  nobody  to  work  with  him, 
and  he  was  wandering  about  with  nothing  to  do,  and  went 
without  any  object  to  the  forge.  Now,  I  say,  if  this  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  is  guilty  of  High  Treason  for  having  been 
there,  that  witness  was  also  guilty  of  High  Treason  for  the 
same  act  Is  it  not.  Gentlemen,  as  likely  as  not,  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  idle  and  wandering  about,  saw  a  crowo, 
and  went  into  the  forge  to  see  what  was  going  on  ?  Admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  he  was  present  when  a  pike  was  made, 
does  that  shew  the  guilty  intention-^oes  that  nuike  out  the 
guilty  mind  ?  I  submit  there  is  no  man  who  can  for  one  in- 
stant suppose  that. 
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Gentlemen,  this  is  the  whole  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown ;  it  will  be  gone  through  more  minutely  by  my  learn- 
ed friend ;  but  I  am  in  your  recollection  whether  I  have  not 
stated  every  thing  which  has  been  made  out,  and  which  is 
alleged  to  be  an  overt  act.  Now,  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  not 
a  conspiracy  proved,  in  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  like- 
wise proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part,  you  cannot  find 
him  guilty  of  High  Treason. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  in  addressing  a  British  Jury,  but 
I  caunot  help  warning  you  to  guard  against  any  impression 
from  without.  I  mean,  that  you  are  to  take  nothing  for 
granted,  except  what  has  been  laid  in  evidence  before  you 
yesterday.  You  are  not,  because  you  have  heard  of  conspi* 
rades  existing,  or  because  you  have  heard  that  men  have 
been  convicted  of  being  guilty  of  High  Treason,  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  conspiracy  did  exist ;  but  you  are  to  look 
aver  the  evidence  laid  before  you,  and  to  con^der  whether, 
from  that,  any  conspiracy,  or  any  rebellion  against  the  £ii^, 
is  proved. 

Gentlemen,  in  conadering  this  case,  you  also  ought  to 
remember,  that  you  are  bound  by  the  oaths  you  have  taken, 
by  the  duty  you  owe  to  God,  in  whose  house  you  now 
are,  to  your  country,  and  to  yourselves,  if  there  is  a  doubt 
on  your  minds  as  to  whether  this  prisoner  is  guilty  or  not, 
to  interpret  it  in  his  favour; — ^but  more,  I  say  you  are  bound 
to  acquit  him.  That,  Gentlemen,  will  be  told  you  from  the 
Bench — ^it  will  be  told  you  from  the  quarter  from  which 
every  thing  that  comes  must  be  respected — that  you,  to  do 
your  duty  as  Jurymen,  must  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Grentlcmen,  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  But  in  comd-. 
dering  your  verdict,  remember  it  has  been  proved,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  first  of  April,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  ho- 
nest, sober,  and  industrious.  He  did  his  duty  in  that  sta- 
tion of  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  contentedly  and  well ;  and 
it  is  not  very  likely,  that  so  acting,  he  should  all  at  once  for- 
get his  duty  to  his  God,  and  to  his  King,  and  become  a  trai- 
tor and  a  rebeU  He  has  been  proved  to  be  a  good  son— -to 
be  the  prop  of  his  father^s  old  age— and  the  support  of  his 
declining  year8,«-4et  not  then  your  verdict  be  such  as  to 
bring  the  old  man^s  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave* 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PRISONER. 


Jaii£s  Slihmomd,  Junior — sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q*  Are  you  a  workman  at  Duntochar  mUl  ? 
.  J.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  you  a  workman  there  in  the  beginning  of  April 

A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  What  were  you  there  ? 

A.  A  cotton-spinner. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  cotton-spinners 
there  gave  up  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  second  of  April,  on  a  Monday. 

Q.  The  first  Monday  in  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  cause  for  your  all  ha- 
ving struck  work  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  us  all ;  but,  for  myself,  I 
was  intimidated ;  and  the  report  that  was  flying  was,  that 
we  were  in  danger. 

Mr  Seijeant  HuUock, — That  cannot  be  evidence. 

Mr  Grant.^l  apprehend  it  is  evidence. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.'^It  cannot  be  evidence,  a  flying  ru- 
mour. 

Lord  President. — Ask  him  what  intimidated  him. 

Mr  Grant. — ^What  was  it  intimidated  you? 

J.  The  reports  that  were  flying  about. 
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Mr  Serjea/ni  HuUock.^^1  object  to  that.  I  say  no  evi- 
dence can  be  given  of  any  report ;  he  may  state  what  he  did 
himself,  but  he  cannot  state  what  other  persons  did. 

Lord  President'^^o ;  he  says  what  intimidated  him  was 
a  report. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuSock. — I  do  not  object  to  that. 

Mr  Grant. — ^What  was  it  that  intimidated  you  ?  what  was 
the  ground  of  your  fear  ? 

ji.  The  ground  of  my  fear  was,  that  upon  the  paper  that 
was  put  up  the  contents  of  it  intimidated  me. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  mean  to  swear^ 

Mr  Serjeant  Hidlock. — Ask  him  what  he  means  to  swear. 

Mr  Grant.^Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  it  was  the  fear 
resulting  from  the  terms  of  that  paper  that  operated  upon 
you,  and  that  you  had  no  other  motive  for  stopping  work  ? 

^,  No ;  I  had  no  other  motive. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Serjeamt  HvUodc. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  terrifying  paper  first  i 

A.  It  was  on  a  wall. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  it  before  that  ?  who  shewed  it  to  you  on 
the  Saturday  ? 

A.  It  was  James  Slimmond,  senior. 

Lord  Jitstice  Clerk. — You  did  not  see  it  on  Saturday  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr  Serjecmt  HvMock. — Did  not  you  know  that  Stewart 
had  it  in  his  possession  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  on  Saturday  I 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  gave  up  work  on  the  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  relieve  your  mind  i 

A.  I  went  to  take  a  walk. 

Q.  Who  walked  with  you  ? 

A.  Another  lad— James  Paul. 

Q.  Did  you  set  out  to  walk  immediately  ? 

VOL.  ir.  ^  N 
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A,  No;  we  went  home  for  our  breakfasts. 
Q.  And  after  that  you  set  out  upon  a  walk  \ 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Were  there  only  you  two  ? 
A.  Just  us  two. 

Q.  What  place  did  you  go  to  next? 
A.  We  came  down  by  Kilpatrick. 
Q.  Which  mill  did  you  go  to  ? 
A.  We  goed  to  no  mill. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  were  you  at  the  forge  ? 
A.  I  was  not  there. 
Q.  Was  your  companion  there  at  all  ? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  Were  you  with  him  all  the  day  ? 
A.  Not  just  all  the  day. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  with  him  f 
A.  I  left  him  after  dinner. 
Q.  Did  you  dine  together  then  P 
A.  No;  we  came  together  after  dinner. 
Q.  You  returned  to  your  respective  homes  Co  dinner,  sod 
after  that  you  again  joined  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  renew  your  walk  in  the  afternoon  ? 
A.  A  little. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 
A.  We  came  the  same  road. 
Q.  To  no  place,  and  back  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  After  that,  you  went  home  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  staid  at  home  all  the  night  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q*  Where  was  your  father?  he  was  the  spinners^ master? 
A.  Yes;  I  could  not  say  where  he  was  when  I  was  absent 
Q.  Was  he  at  home  when  you  went  home  I 
A*  He  was  in  the  mill* 
Q«  But  you  did  not  go  to  the  mUl? 
A.  No. 
Q.  When  did  you  return  to  your  workf 
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A.  I  bdiere  it  was  nine  days. 

Q.  It  was  nine  days  before  you  reooverad  that  fright  f 

A.  I  would  have  gone  to  the  mill  that  day  had  it  w^snt  on« 

Q.  Had  the  mill  gone  on  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  people  were  out,  and  the  mill  eould  not  go  <m 
without  the  work-people  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  continued  nine  days  without  working  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  did  you  all  return,  ax  only  some  of  j^ni  .' 

A.  All  returned  that  were  there  al  the  tima 

Q.  What  became  of  the  others  ?  have  they  nerer  retim- 
ed nnce? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Some  of  the  people  were  so  terrified,  they  left  their 
countiy,  and  never  came  back  ? 

A^  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  them  once? 

A.  No,  some  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  might  there  be  that  you  have  never  seen 
nnce? 

A,  I  bdieve  there  were  three  or  four — three. 

Q.  There  are  three  of  them  you  have  never  seen  since  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  persons  returned  to  the  mill  to  work 
about  nine  days  afterwards? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  wages  due  to  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  employ  yourself  in  that  interval  of  nine 
days  ?  were  you  employed  in  walkii^  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  friend  Paul  walk  with  you  all  that  time  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  take  solitary  walks,  or  in  company. 

A.  I  took  solitary  walks,  and  at  other  times  I  bad  people 
with  me. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Glasgow  or  Paisley  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  I  was  there  one  day— that  was  Saturd&j. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Paisley  before  that  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  You  went  to  Glasgow  on  Saturday  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  accompanied  you  thither  ? 

ji.  My  brother,  Samuel  Slimmond. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  on  tlie 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  any  where  ? 

J.  No. 

Mr  Grant'^They  were  taken  up  on  Thursday ;  ray  learn- 
ed fiiend  knows  he  must  not  give  evidence  of  what  took  place 
after  they  were  taken  up. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuUock.-^ThaX  is  perfectly  new,  and  alto- 
gether incorrect.  Did  you  see  them  on  the  Tuesday,  the 
Wednesday,  or  Thursday  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  I  saw  Robert  Munroe  on  the  Wednes- 
day, and  I  saw  him  upon  the  Thursday. 

Q»  What  time  of  the  Thursday  did  you  see  him  P 

A,  About  eight  o^clock. 

Q.  Was  he  at  home? 

A.  He  was  standing  at  his  own  door. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  on  the  Wednesday  ? 

A.  At  the  same  place. 

Q.  You  saw  him  at  no  other  place  on  the  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect 

Q.  Were  all  the  workmen  off  at  Faifley,  and  Glenheid, 
and  Duntochar  on  those  days? 

A.  At  Duntochar,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Is  not  Glenhead  the  same  pkce  i 

A,  It  is  a  little  above. 

Q.  Are  the  Glenhead  and  Duntochar  mills  the  same? 

A,  It  is  a  little  from  Duntochar. 

Q.  Were  the  men  off  work  at  Faifley  too  ? 

A.  To  my  knowledge  they  were. 

Q.  The  paper  mills,  did  they  continue  to  work  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  mills  were  off  work  ?  . 
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A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  Address  was  the  ground  for  your 
leaTuig  work  ;  when  was  it  that  you  first  saw  that  Address  ? 

A.  It  was  about  half  past  six  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  You  saw  it  at  the  end  of  Bryson^s  house  ? 

A.  John  Reid's  house. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  only  Address  you  saw-— you  saw  ano- 
ther? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  AtBrysorfs? 

A.  Yes ;  when  I  went  to  church  I  saw  one  there. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  against  Reid^s  house  i 

A.  I  heard  it  read. 

Q.  Who  read  it  to  you  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  the  man. 

Q.  Were  there  several  persons  reading  ? 

A,  A  great  many. 

Q*  The  number  of  people  I  suppose  attracted  your  at- 
tention ;  you  were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  went  up,  the  men  were  reading  it  aloud  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  began  after  you  went  up? 

A.  I  stood  a  little,  and  one  went  up. 

Q.  You  heard  him  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  read  it  aloud,  so  that  all  the  party  could  hear  k  ? 

A.  I  scarcely  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it,  think  you  ? 

A.  I  heard  a  good  part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  part  about  striking  work  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  it  say  f 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  words  of  it ;  but  it  wished  all 
masters  of  public  and  private  works  to  shut  up  the  one  and 
close  the  other,  for  that  they  would  not  sustain  any  damage 
that  was  done, 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  against  the  other  house  afterwards 
— Bryso^s  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  theeame  sort  of  thing? 

A.  I  law  the  Address  to  the  InhaUtaaU  of  Great  Britaio 
and  Iidand. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  banning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  there  another  up  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  where  there  was  another  up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  none  any  where  else  ? 

A*  Yes ;  I  saw  another. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  another? 

A*  In  one  of  the  flats  of  the  mill. 

Q.  The Glenhead  mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  stuck  up  ? 

j|.  No ;  I  saw  a  man  take  it  out  of  his  pocket« 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A.  John  Stewart 

Q«  When  was  that? 

A.  Upon  the  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Were  jou  all  together — all  the  spinners  ? 

A.  No ;  we  were  not  all  there. 

Q.  Who  besides  yourself— were  the  Munroes? 

A.  For  Robert  Munroe,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
^r  not,  and  Greorge  Munroe  was  not  there. 

Q.  Whether  Robert  Munroe  was,  you  cannot  say  ? 

il.  No ;  I  cannot 

Q.  Was  it  read  by  him,  or  what  did  he  do  with  it  when 
he  brought  it  out  of  his  pocket  ? 

A.  He  gave  it  to  another  man  at  the  bar  here,  Willism 
MThie. 

Q.  What  did  MThie  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  gave  it  to  Mr  Dunn. 

Q.  Was  this  before  you  applied  to  Mr  Wilson  ? 

A.  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  were  with  the  spinners  when  they  ^)plied  to  Mr 
Wilson? 

^.  No;  I  was  not  all  the  time. 
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Q.  Were  you  preBe&t  at  any  oonvenalions  with  llr  Wil- 
son  or  Mr  Dunn  ? 
A.  Na 

Re-examined  by  Mr  GranL 

Q.  You  have  said,  that  at  eight  o'^clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing you  saw  Robert  Munroe,  the  prisoner,  at  his  own  house  f 

A.  Yes ;  on  Thursday  morning, 

Q.  Was  he  then  standing  at  his  door,  at  his  own  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  his  own  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  he  was  apprehended  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  at  what  time  he  was  apprehended. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  upon  the  Thursday  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  upon  Thursday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  near  about  the  hour  at  wikix  he  was  ap- 
prehended f 

A.  No,  I  could  not  really  say. 

Mr  Grant. — We  will  prove  that  lie  was  a{^ireheiKled  an 
hour  after,  my  Lord. 

Lord  PreHdent.'-^YoM  say  there  was  a  great  crowd  round 
this  paper,  when  it  was  read  by  that  person  you  did  not 
know ;  can  you  name  any  persons  who  were  present  in  that 
<xowA  bendes  yourself? 

A,  I  cannot  namp  any  one ;  there  was  a  great  crowd  at  the 
outside  of  it 

Lord  Justice  CZerL^-You  cannot  name  any  of  the  parties 
standing  round  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  PresidinL^^Hjad  you  any  <x>nver8ation  with  any  of 
the  people? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Was  it  a  crowd  of  the  sfunners  of 
that  mill? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  people,  and  I  did  not  see 
them  if  they  were  there. 

Mr  GrTonl.— Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  ask  him,  whe- 
ther there  were  a  great  number  of  people. 

10 
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Lord  Jus^ee  Clerk. — Upon  that  day  or  the  next,  &A  you 
see  any  crowd  of  strangers  there  ? 

J.  Yes,  on  both  the  days. 

Q.  Both  on  the  day  you  heard  it  read,  and  the  next  day  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Lard  President, — Persons  who  did  not  belong  to  Glen- 
head  or  Faifley  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  them  before. 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  those  strangers  offer  any  violence  or  threats  to  you 
or  any  person  ? 

A.  They  offered  none  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  offer  any  to  any  body  else  ? 

A.  No. 

Matthew  Fleming—- ««0f7». 
Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  What  employment  are  you  P 

A.  A  cotton-spinner. 

Q.  In  whose  mill  are  you  ? 

^.  I  am  employed  by  Mr  William  Dunn. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  employment  in  the  be^nning  of 
April  last  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  mill  ? 

A.  Duntochar. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  workmen  of  Duntochar  mill 
striking  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  Somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  April. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  those  that  left  off  work  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  BUur,  who  wis 
one  of  your  fellow-workmen  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  conyersation  with  Blair  upon  the  subject 
of  your  leaving  off  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes. 

O.  When  was  it? 

A,  It  might  be  about  a  fortnight  before  they  stopped. 

Mr  Serjeant  HvUock, — I  object  to  that  evidence ;  the  man 
who  is  accused  cannot  have  evidence  given  of  what  he  says, 
except  it  is  part  of  the  res  gesta. 

Mr  Gron^— My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  with  an  argument. 

Lord  President. — I  think  if  any  thing,  it  is  against  you, 
for  it  could  not  be  that  Address. 

Mr  Grant. — I  shall  take  the  case  generally.  Then  what 
was  the  cause  of  your  striking  work  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A,  I  struck  work  myself,  because  the  rest  did  it 

Mr  Grow^.— Then  I  will  call  my  next  witness ;  it  was 
cbiefly  to  the  conversation  that  this  witness  was  called. 


Gkobge  Anderson— ^raor7». 
Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q   What  are  you  ? 

A.  A  cotton-spinner. 

Q.  Whose  employ  are  you  in  ? 

A.  Mr  Dunn'*s. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  employ  in  April ;  and  in  what  mill  ? 

A.  At  Duntochar  mill. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  people  striking  work  at  any  time 
there ;  and  when  do  you  remember  the  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  day  of  the  month,  but  it  was 
on  Monday. 

Q.  Was  John  Stewart  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q,  Do  you  remember  his  shewing  a  paper  whidi  he  took 

out  of  bb  pocket  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  propose  to  do  with  that  paper  ? 

A.  To  shew  it  to  Mr  Dimiu 

Q.  Did  he  pve  any  reason  for  shewing  it  to  Mr  Dunn  I 

A.  To  shew  the  danger  of  working. 

Q.  Then  did  you  think  there  was  any  danger  in  oontina- 
ing  to  work  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  What  day  was  this  f 

A^  On  Monday. 

Mr  GranU. — ^We  have  heard  it  bef(x*e. 

Lord  President. — ^We  want  to  know  the  time  of  the  day. 
What  hour  of  the  Monday  was  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell,  it  was  on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Robert  Munroe  on  that  Monday  ? 

^.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  seebg  him  cm  that  Monday? 

A.  No. 

Q«  You  yourself  left  work  that  day  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  home. 

Q.  Did  you  go  any  where  else  after  going  home  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  I  went  and  took  a  walk. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  to  i 

A*  I  went  to  West  Kilpatrick. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  body  of  your  acquwitanoe  there? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect 


WxuiAM  Rankin— -worn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  What  are  you? 
A,  A  cotton-spinner. 
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Q.  Whose  employmeDt  were  you  in  in  April  ? 

A.  Mr  Dunnes. 

Q.  At  what  mill? 

A.  Glenhead  and  Duntochar. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  their  striking  work  at  that  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

€L  When  was  that? 

A.  On  the  8d  of  April,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  their  striking  work,  so  far  as 
you  know  ? 

A»  It  was  principally  from  fear. 

Lord  PresidetU.^^WsB  that  your  own  reason  for  striking 
work? 

A.  TeSy  it  was. 

Mr  Grant. — ^Did  you  see  the  prisoner  Robert  Munroe, 
upon  that  Mcmday  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  mill  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  you  had  struck  work  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did* 

Cross-ewanmed  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  You  struck  work  upon  the  Monday,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  work  ? 

A.  On  Thursday  come  eight  days. 

Q.  That  was  the  12th  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  was  the  date. 

CL  When  did  the  others  return  to  thor  work  ? 

A.  On  the  day  before  that,  I  think,  the  general  part  of 
them. 

Q.  The  general  part  of  them  did  not  return  till  the  Wed- 
nesday  ? 

A.  The  general  part  of  them  were  at  their  work  the  day 
before  I  was  at  work. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Robert  Munroe  in  the  mill  on  the 
Monday  morning  before  you  struck  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  Wilson  that  morning  in  the  mill  F 

A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  that  you  saw  Robert  Munroe? 

J.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  Mr  Wilson's  room  along  with  the  other 
cotton-spinners  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Munroe  was  along  with  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  or  not  at  that  time;  I  saw 
him  when  I  was  in  the  lobby. 

Lord  JtMtice-Ckrk, — ^You  have  said  that  you  remember 
the  striking  work,  and  that  it  was  principally  from  fear,— 
what  kind  of  fear  do  you  refer  to  ? 

A.  There  was  a  general  rumour  through  the  place,  that 
a  band  of  ill-disposed  persons  had  threatened  to  destroy  Mr 
Dunn's  property,  and  those  who  worked  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  sort  of  fear  you  allude  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  what  operated  on  my  mind. 

Mr  Grant. — Will  your  Lordship  ask,  whether  there  were 
any  strangers  ? 

Lord  Justice'Clerk. — Were  there  any  strangers  about  the 
place  ? 

J.  Yes,  the  place  was  filled  with  strangers. 

Q.  Was  that  on  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  President. — Did  those  strangers  conduct  themselves 
peaceably  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  saw. 


NicoL  Fergusson — sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  Were  you  a  workman  at  the  mill  at  Duntochar  in  April 
last? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  Mr  Dunn's  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  striking  work  in  tlic  beginning 
of  April  ? 
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^/  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  The  third. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  ? 

A.  Monday. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  work  with  the  rest  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  operated  on  your  mind,  to  induce 
you  to  leave  your  work  ? 

A.  It  was  Uiose  Addresses  that  I  saw  put  upon  Mr  Reid's 
house. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  Address  operate  on  your  mind, 
to  induce  you  to  stop  work  ? 

A.  It  threatened  us,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  us  to 
work. 

Q.  And  was  it  that  threat  that  induced  you  to  leave  your 
work? 

A.  Yes. 


Cross^xamined  by  the  Lord^Advocaie. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  Address  on  Rdd's  house  ? 
A.  On  Sunday. 
Q.  At  what  time  of  day  ? 
A.  About  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  Address  there  that  day  P 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  next  day  ? 
A.  Any  other  ? 
Q.  Ay. 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  saw  one  in  one  of  the  spinners^  hands. 
Q.  Where? 
A.  In  the  mill. 

Q.  You  went  to  work  on  Monday  morning  ? 
A»  We  went  to  the  mill ;  but  we  never  wrought  in ;  at 
least  I  never  wrought  in. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  church  on  Sunday  ? 
^.  I  do  not  recollect 
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Q.  Dojoa  remember  how  you  wwe  euiiitoyed  en  Sim- 
day  at  all  ? 
A.  I  was  employed  in  the  house  during  morning  aburch. 
Q.  Did  any  diing  particular  occur  on  Sunday  ? 
A.  I  saw  nothing,  but  the  people  looking  at  the  AddresKs. 
Q.  What  people  were  those  P 
A.  The  people  about  the  place. 
Q.  And  the  town  was  otherwise  all  qmet,  was  il? 
A.  Yes. 

James  Bbtsson — noom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  grocer  in  Duniochar— are  you  not  P 

A.  No,  in  Faifley. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  the  work  people  about  there  widi  tbe 
articles  that  they  require  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  remember,  I  suppose,  the  period  at  which  they 
gave  up  working  in  the  mills. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  day  of  the  month ;  but  I  know 
that  there  was  such  a  thing. 

Q.  It  was  in  April,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  was  the  first  or  second  of  April. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  use  of  giving  them  credit  for  the 
goods  that  th^  took  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge^  diat  they  ^^kr 
paid  monthly  ? 

A.  Yes.       ^ 

Q.  About  this  time  did  you  make  any  akeratkm  ia  the 
mode  in  which  you  supplied  them  with  their  goods ) 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  that  was? 

A,  I  refused  credit  in  a  g^ieral  measure. 

Q.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  stop  } 

A.  Yes ;  at  the  time  of  the  stop. 

Lord  Prerid^^.— -You  acted  very  wisely  and  pmde&tly 
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there ;  and  I  advise  you  always  to  do  the  same^to  refuse 
credit  to  idle  people  who  will  not  work. 

Cross^jpomined  iff  the  Lord  Advocate. 

CL  You  live  at  Faifley,  I  think  you  said  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Glenhead  ? 

A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  this  striking  wwk  b^an 
— the  day  of  the  week  ? 

A.  It  was  upon  a  Monday,  I  think. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  adq)t  thb  general  resolution,  not 
to  give  credit  P 

A.  It  was  upon  the  Monday. 

Q.  You  did  not  sell  things  upon  the  Sunday  i 

A.  Mo. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  do  you  open  diop  generally  ? 

^*  Seven  o^dock,  for  a  common  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  applications  for  credit,  that  Mon- 
day morning  before  dght  o'^clock  \ 

A.  I  could  not  well ;  but  the  general  understanding  was 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  they  were  to  stop  on  Monday 
morning. 

Mr  Crranl.^Did  you  open  your  shop  on  the  Monday 
moniing,  as  usual  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  There  were  two  doors  and  two  win- 
dows in  my  shop,  and  they  remained  shut  for  three  days. 

hard  PUmOy.^^An  there  any  other  grocers  in  this  vil- 
lagef  ^ 

A.  Yes,  there  are  more  grocers ;  but  none  particnlariy 
connected  widi  the  Fazfley  mills. 


WlLLIi^  BVGSAlVAK~4W0rft. 

Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 
CL  What  is  your  profession  ? 
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A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  Duntocbar  mill. 

Q.  You  remember  the  stopping  of  work  in  those  nulls. 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Robert  Munroe  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  his  brother  { 

J.  Yes. 

a  Did  you  see  them  at  the  time  of  the  stopping  of  the 
work? 

A.  I  saw  them  upon  the  Monday. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  Monday  that  the  work  was  stopped? 

A.  Yes. 

C2.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  prisoner  at  tie 
bar,  Robert  Munroe,  upon  the  subject  of  this  stopping  work? 

A.  I  had  some  little. 

Q.  What  was  it. 

A.  I  was  wishing  him  to  come  into  his  work  agun. 

Q.  State  what  passed. 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  threat^ied  if  he  came  into  his 
work. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? 

ji.  It  would  be  about  twelve  oVIock. 


William  Tait-— «a2Z^. 

Lord  PrmderU.'^Is  this  all  to  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr  GranL — This  is  as  to  character,  and  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  delay  ;  for  all  the  witnesses,  as  to  character  of 
the  different  prisoners,  are  put  together.  I  do  not  think  it 
important. 

Lord  PrmdetU, — The  piisoner  has  got  a  good  character 
already,  from  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown ;  and  this  is  a  case 
where,  of  all  others,  character  goes  the  least  way. 

Mr  Grani.'^YeB,  my  Lord,  except  as  to  peaceable  con- 
duct. 
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Mr  Orani.-^May  it  please  your  Lordship-^Oentlemen  of 
the  Jury-^I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  conceal  from 
jou^  that  when  I  entered  this  Court  yesterday  mornings  I 
took  my  seat  at  this  table  with  very  great  anxiety.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  greater  degree  of  anxiety ;  but 
I  should  think  very  ill  of  myself  if  I  could  permit,  upon  an 
occa^on  of  such  vast  importance  as  this,  any  feeUngs  what- 
ever which  regard  me  personally  to  come  across  me.  My  an- 
xiety, therefore,  did  not  arise  from  the  ordinary  a^tation  with 
which  persons,  however  much  they  may  be  accustomed  to 
deliver  themselves  in  publick,  cannot  fail  to  be  affected,  when 
they  have  to  address  any  large  assembly  upon  a  very  momen- 
tous question.  Every  feeling  of  that  nature  gave  way  at  once 
to  that  much  more  natural  and  much  deeper  feeling  of  an- 
xiety, lest  I  should,  through  any  fmlure  on  my  part,  cause 
these  unfortunate  men,  who  are  now  trying  before  you,  to 
suffer  that  penalty  which,  perhaps,  the  exertion  of  greater 
abilities  and  greater  experience  might  have  saved  them  from. 
When  I  consider  the  situation  in  which  they  stand,  however 
thia  case  may  have  turned  out,  and  whatever  confidence  I 
honestly  and  conscientiously  state  to  you  I  have  in  the  na* 
ture  of  the  case,  yet  I  cannot  altogether  divest  myself  of 
that  anxiety  ;  and  1  mention  it  to  you,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
favour  to  myself,  but  that  all  the  way  through  what  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you,  you  may  be  pleased 
to  recollect,  that  I  am  under  the  influence  of  a  degree  of 
agitated  feeling,  extremely  likely  to  impede  the  free  exercise 
of  those  faculties  I  possess,  which  it  is  so  necessary  should 
be  exereised  without  impediment,  in  stating  the  case  of  these 
unfortunate  men.  I  have  said  the  case  of  these  unfortunate 
fnen,  because,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  only  trying 
one  of  these  men,  you  must  be  aware  that  the  Crown  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  that  course,  which  the  particular  na- 
ture of  this  accusation  permits  it  to  take,  in  going  at  large 
into  the  whole  of  the  history  of  every  one  of  these  prisoners, 
and  into  the  history  of  a  multitude  of  transactions,  intro- 
ducing the  names  of  a  great  number  of  people,  who  are  not 
here  either  to  contradict  what  is  said,  or  upon  their  trial,  and 

▼OL.  n.  80. 
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with  wboiD»  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  proved  that  these  men 
at  your  bar  are  in  any  way  connected. 

Gentlemen^  let  me  therefore  entreat  of  you  to  recollect, 
that  the  case  you  are  trying  is  that  of  this  young  man,  Ro- 
bert  Munroe.  You  are  not  trying  the  case  of  any  of  the 
other  prisoners,  far  less  are  you  investigatbg  any  thing  that 
any  other  person  may  have  done,  any  thing  that  any  other 
person  may  have  designed  or  contemplated ;  unless  you  shall 
be  satisfied,  under  tlie  solemn  sanction  under  which  you  are 
to  try  this  cause,  that  this  unfortunate  young  man  isHxm- 
nected  with  those  de»gns. 

We  have  been  led,  (and  I  have  before  said  that  the  course 
was  open  to  the  Crown  to  pursue,  from  the  nature  of  the 
charge  brought  agiunst  these  men,)  we  have  been  led  into  a 
course  of  investigation  as  wide,  into  a  discussion  of  particulars 
as  far  removed  from  any  thing  with  which  the  prisoDers  are 
connected,  as,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  in  any  case  that  ever 
was  tried  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  was  ever  brought  for- 
ward. I  impute  to  my  right  honourable  and  learned  Friend, 
and  I  am  happy  on  all  occasions  to  state  him  by  that  appel- 
lation, most  sincerely  I  impute  to  him  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  fair ;  I  impute  to  him  nothing  but  what  is  perfect- 
ly candid ;  I  impute  to  him  nothing  but  what  is  perfecdy  just 
in  the  administration  of  that  high  and  important  oflSce  which  he 
fills,  and  in  the  pursuing  of  this  most  fearful  investigation. 
But  I  think  my  right  honourable  Friend  has  been  misled.  I 
think  the  information  he  has  received  has  not  been  accu- 
rate.   I  think  if  it  had,  my  right  honourable  and  learned 
Friend  would  have  abstamed  from  a.great  deal  of  evidence 
which  has  been  introduced  here,  knowing,  as  he  cannot  fail 
to  know,  how  liable  all  men  are,  even  the  most  practised  in 
the  details  of  business,  the  greatest  lawyers,  and  those  who 
have  sat  the  longest  even  upon  the  Bench,  in  conducting  l^al 
invesUgations,— how  apt  they  are,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to 
mix  up  in  their  consideration  things  that  have  been  given 
in  evidence,  although  they  are  not  evidence  against  the  per- 
son whose  case  is  to  be  tried.     Your  situadon,  Gentlemen, 
must'  be,  from  your  habits  of  life,  much  more  difficult   You 
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are  not  accustomed  to  these  legal  investigations.  You  know, 
because  it  is  a  doctrine  of  common  sense— you  know,  because 
piobably  all  of  you,  certainly  most  of  you,  I  dare  say  all  of 
you,  have  been  engaged  as  Juiymen  on  criminal  trials,  or  wit- 
nesses on  criminal  trials,  conducted  in  this  country — and  you 
will  be  informed  by  my  Lord, — that  whatever  is  evidence- 
i^ainst  this  man,  must  be  brought  home  to  himself;  that  evi- 
dence of  what  other  persons  did  or  said,  or  general  evidence 
of  that  nature,  is  not  enough  to  convict  him  ;  but  that  you 
must  carefully  and  accurately  separate  it  in  your  consider- 
ation from  what  is  brought  home  to  him.  It  must  be  all 
thrown  out  of  your  consideration,  wiped  out  of  your  memo- 
ries and  recollections,  as  if  no  witness  had  been  examined  to 
that  whatever.  Now,  I  know  from  my  own  feelings  in  this 
case^— small,  upon  the  whole,  when  you  come  to  look  ait  it  as' 
this  case  is, — I  know  this  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty ; 
that  it  requires  much  consideration,  and  a  great  deal  of  appli- 
cation of  the  mind.  To  you.  Gentlemen,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  these  investigations,  it  must  be  more  difficult ;  but  it 
is  yet  more  essential  that  you  should  perform  that  operation. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  need  not  press  up- 
on you  the  importance  of  entirely  casting  from  your  recol- 
lection every  thing  you  have  heard  before  you  entered  that 
box.  You  know  the  principles  of  British  justice  too  well,  to 
require  to  be  told,  that  you  are  to  try  this  man  according  to 
the  evidence  laid  before  you.  -  He  is  entitled  to  be  supposed 
entirely  innocent,  except  so  far  as  that  evidenoe.ooAvicts  him. 
You  are  not  entitled  to  know  even  that  there  were^any  of  those 
designs,  which  I^ive  been  imputed  to  a  number  of  unknown 
persons,  and  which  the  Crown  has  endeavoured  to  impute  to  . 
this  man ;  except  so  far  as  not  only  the  existence  of  them  has 
been  proved  before  you  in  this  case,  but  as  they  have  been 
connected  with  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  person,  al- 
most upon  any  occa^on,  to  address  himself  to  a  question  of 
this  nature,  without  adverting  to  the  circumstances  that  have 
taken  plac^  unfortunately  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  man  has  occaaon  more  deeply  to  lament  them,  than 
those  who  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  happiness  and  wel- 
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fare  of  penona  in  the  BituatioB  in  life  of  Cke  prispner.  It  is 
saidj  Geotiemeii,  riiot  this  was  a  eooapiracy  to  oTertura  the 
GoTernmeiit  I  do  not  talk  of  the  oonspiraey  that  you  haire 
beard  of  here,— whatever  was  done  in  these  shops— I  talk  of 
that  coDsplracj,  of  which  this  Address,  of  wlueh  yoo  have 
heard,  was  one  of  the  fruits.  I  talk  of  those  designs,  of  which 
we  all  know.  I  talk  of  those  doctrines,  not  only  tbtf  noost  ex- 
travagant, but  the  most  malevolent,  which  have  been  beld  out 
to  unfortunate  men,  ignorant  upon  these  subjects, — wiAA 
have  been  held  out  to  them^  while  smarting  under  a  degree 
of«6uffering,  which,  I  believe,  in  my  eonseioiee,  was  hardSy 
ever  sustain^  before,  eithtf  in  this  oountry  or  in  any  other. 

T%ose  doctrines  we  have  been  told  tended  to  a  subvernon  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Government.  I  know  not  what  their 
intention  might  be,  butlknow  that  the  <mly  practical  effect  that 
they  were  likely  to  have,  was  to  subvert  the  happiness,  to  mm 
the  peace,  to  destroy  the  mor^  of  that  class  of  the  oommunity 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  I  think  the  Constitution  of  the 
government  of  this  country  stands  upon  too  firm  a  basis,  too 
faroad,  too  wide,  too  deeply  founded  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
affections,  and  still  more  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  to  be  shaken  by  any  attempts  of  this  na- 
ture. The  Government  and  Constitution  of  iMs  country  are 
not  to  be  overturned  by  revolts  and  conspiracies  at  Dun- 
tochar,  at  Glasgow,  or  at  Manchester.  These  bear  but  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain ; 
they  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain ;  they  bear,  thank -God,  a  still  less  proportion  in  that 
flcale  of  influence,  which- alone  ican  ever  succeed  in  overturn- 
ing the  Goveniment  of  a  great  oountry.  TharprGJeetB,ther^ 
fore,  were  as  idle  as  they  were  malicious ;  and  no  man^  of  any 
sense  or  judgment,  ooneemed  in  them,  could  have  proposed 
to  himself  any  object,  but  that  frightful  one  of  creating  a  se- 
dition ampng  the  lower  class  of  the  people,  which  could  end 
in  nothing  but  th^  own  misery. 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  enough  has  already  been  done  toeon- 
YUicethosedeludedpeopleof  thep^sonaldanger,  aswdlas 
the  great  political  danger,  of  those  abominable,  and  equally 
ridiculous  doctrines,  whkb  have  been  circulated  among  than. 
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I  believe,  in  my  ccii8cieiioe«  eoMi^  hs»  been  done.  And,  if 
you  pennit  youivelves  to  look  for  »  mooirat,  which  it  is  al« 
most  imposttble  for  you  to  fNcevrat  youradvee  from  doiagt  to 
the  oonsequeaoes  of  your  verdict,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
your  verdict  is  not  necessary  i^aiost  this  man,  in  order  to  do> 
that  which  publick  justicei  as  well  as  publick  expediency,  re- 
quires.  Enough  has  been  done*  And  I  trust  it  will  be  as 
many  years  and  more  brfore  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  unusual  parade  of  a  Commission  like  this— more 
than  as  many  years  as  have  elapsed,  since  the  last  time  an 
assen^ly  of  this  sort  was  h^  for  such  a  trial. 

But,  Gentlemen,  the  crime  of  Treason,  in  its  very  name, 
imports  a  crime  of  the  deepest  ooneequences  to  the  state.  You 
have  been  told,  and  told  well,  that  it  is  not  every  insurrec^ 
tion ;  that  it  is  not  every  tUog  that  is  attended  with  local 
danger ;  that  it  is  not  every  thing  that  may  amount  to  a  very 
high  crime,  which  will  constitute  the  crime  of  Treascm.  As  I 
go  along  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  following  one  of  the 
most  venerated  sages  of  the  law,  my  Lord  Hale,  that  even 
many  of  those  crimes  which  9xe  now  established  in  the  class  of 
constructive  Treasons,  are  hardly  reconcileable  to  thegenefal 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  Treason.  Conspiracaes  which 
have  been  mentioned^  for  the  puUing  down  all  enclosures; 
wars  levied  for  that  purpose,  or  risings  for  that  purpose ;  ri- 
sings to  pull  down  all  meeting-houses;  risings  to  puU  downall 
brothels  ;*H^bese  are  held  to  be  High  Treason*  I  agree  with 
lAird  Hale,  that,  although  it  may  be  too  late  to  lay  down, 
that  these  shall  not  be  considered  constructive  levjings  of 
war,  yet,  if  the  question  were  open  to  us,  and  we  were  again 
to  interpret  that  act  ef  Edward  III.,  I  beUeve  thereans  very 
few  judges,  and  very  few  lawyers,  who  would  hold,  that  those 
offisnces  wene  within  the  natural  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
crime  of  Treason.  But,  Gentlemen,  this  is  perfectl|y  clear : 
We  ought  to  go  no  further  in  this  course*  Where  we  have 
precedents  estabUsbed  by  a  k»g  course  of  deeision%  wtuoh 
have  come  by  the  tacit  assent,  at  least,  of  the  legislature,  and 
by  the  general  assent  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  in  differ^t 
ages  of  our  history.— .where  we  have  sudi  precedents  to  esta- 
blish a  particular  definition  of  a  crime,  I  am  the  last  person 
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that  would  wish  those  precedents  to  be  departed  from ;  be- 
cause every  departure  of  this  sort  is  of  the  worrt  oonse- 
quenoes,  in  so  far  as  it  throws  matters  into  uncertainty.  AD 
I  say  is,  that  where  we  have  no  precedent  to  lead  us,  we 
should  look  to  the  true  principles  of  the  law ;  and  where  we 
think  that  precedents,  which  we  are  bound  to  follow  and  ac- 
knowledge, have  gone  rather  too  far  in  one  course,  we  should 
go  no  further  than  they  compel  us  to  go ;  but  we  should  look 
back  to  those  older  precedents,  and  those  principles  by  wbkh 
we  think  the  case  before  us  ought  to  be  governed. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  aCounsel,  addresnng  the  Jury,  to  speak  to  them 
upon  what  may  be  termed  a  point  of  law ;  because,  what  is 
frequently  termed  a  point  of  law,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing 
more  than  the  explaining  a  statute,  or  a  part  of  the  common 
law,  in  order  to  the  applying  it  to  the  facts  that  have  come  out 
in  evidence.  And,  as  it  is  the  Jury  who  are  bound,  upon 
their  oaths,  to  say,  whether  a  person  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  that  crime  which  is  imputed  to  him,  and  which  is  descri- 
bed  in  the  statute,  or  by  the  common  law,  it  results,  as  matter 
of  necessity,  that  the  Jury  must  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  law.  The  books  are  full  of  such  cases ;  and 
one  that  strikes  me  instantly  is,  one  which  in  England 
the  subject  of  discussion — ^in  Scotland  it  has  never  been  s 
the  question  of  law  in  matters  of  libel.  And  in  the  very  < 
of  murder  too,  it  is  a  question  of  reasoning,  and  is  made  a 
question  of  legal  decimon,— what  is,  and  what  is  not  murder  ? 
But  was  there  ever  a  Juryman,  that,  if  he  thought  there  was 
not  a  felonious  intention  accompanying  the  crime,  whatever 
a  Judge  or  lawyer  might  tell  him,  would  convict  a  man  of  this 
capital  offence— if  taking  into  condderation  the  reasoning  on 
all  rides ;  taking  into  conrideration,  with  some  d^ree  of  jea- 
lousy,  the  reasoning  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  if  taUng 
into  his  serious  contemplation,  as  he  should  answer  to  bis 
country  and  his  God,  those  reasonings ;  he  did  not  in  his  own 
mind  believe  that  the  guilt  was  made  out,  such  as  the  law 
meant  to  describe  it  ?  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  posrible.  In  a 
case  of  Treason,  it  is  still  more  imposrible,  because  the  point 
you  are  to  try,  is  the  merest  and  plainest  question  of  Jact 
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The  crime  consists,  and  is  described  by  the  law  to  consist, 
in  the  intention  of  the  mind.  What  shall  prove  the  inten- 
tion of  the  mind,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  law.  It  is  not  possible.  It  mUst  always  be  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Jury  is  to  decide  upon,  and  the  Jury  alone. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  the  Court  will  enlighten  the  minds 
of  the  Jury,  as  they  do  on  every  other  occasion.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  Court  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
Jury  with  considerable  authority,  not  only  from  the  defer- 
ence due  to  the  Court  itself,  but  from  lapng  before  the  Jury 
what  have  been  the  cool  opinions  of  wise  men  in  their  clo- 
sets. But  really  when  we  come  to  talk  of  Treason,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  world  on  this  matter ;  and  whether  it  is  a 
question  of  fact,  or  of  law,  what  shall,  or  shall  not  be,  an 
'  overt  act  of  Treason,  it  can  hardly  ever  be  very  useful  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  said,  a  contriving  to  depose  the  King  is  an  overt 
act  of  imagining  to  put  him  to  death.  It  is  said,  it  will  be  so 
laid  down  from  the  Bench — ^my  learned  Friends  say  you  are 
to  take  the  doctrine  from  the  Bench — ^it  is  not  worth  disput- 
ing, but  in  principle  I  dispute  it — ^for  it  is  a  presumption  of 
Jhct.  No  man  can  believe,  no  man  can  be  heard  to  say,  that 
if  another  attempts  to  depose  the  King,  be  does  not  mean  to 
put  his  life  into  that  sort  of  danger  which  infers  the  com- 
passing his  death. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prove  that  a 
man  has  compassed  the  death  of  the  King,  to  prove  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  that  which  could  not  be  done  without 
the  King^s  death  following ;  if  he  did  that  which,  in  a  most 
probable  event,  would  be  attended  with  such  danger  to  the 
King,  that  it  was  very  likely  he  might  be  put  to  death.  No 
man  of  common  sense  ever  said  this  was  not,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  compassing  the  death  of  the  King.  And  any 
man  who  puts  the  King  under  personal  and  bodily  restraint, 
any  man  who  imprisons  him  by  force— he  may  say  he  did 
not  intend  to  put  him  to  death,  or  in  a  situation  of  being 
likely  to  be  put  to  death— but  no  man  can  believe  him.  So 
that,  whether  it  is  a  question  of  law,  or  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  Jury,  is  a  matter  more  of  principle  than  practice ;  for, 
all  the  cases  in  whiph  it  is  laid  down,  that  certain  things 
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are  overt  acts  of  oompasang  the  King's  death,  are  cases  ia 
which  every  man  must  admit  the  thing  could  not  be  projected 
without  compassing  to  put  the  King  to  death. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  argument,  and  in  the  case  you  are  about 
to  try,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  of  some  importanee,  I 
shall  establish  to  you  very  satisfiictorily,  that  I  have  no  sort 
of  merit  in  stating  this  to  you,  because  it  is  a  view  of  the 
subject  which,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  .the  histoiy 
of  the  law,  has  been,  without  one  exception,  entertained 
down  to  the  present  time^  I  might  state  one  exception,  of 
rather  a  hasty  address,  which,  several  years  ago,  was  made 
to  a  Grand  Jury,  and  oaused  great  sensation  at  the  time.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  it,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  can- 
not say  it  was  an  exception,  when  it  is  more  closely  inves- 
tigated. But  it  is  laid  down  in  all  the  books — it  is  laid 
down  in  the  act  of  Parliament  itself,  that  the  overt  act  is 
to  be  given  in  evidence  of  a  Trecuon^  and  changed  in  the  in- 
dictment asproqfqfa  Treason.  And,  when  once  itis  said  it  b 
proof  ot  a  Treason,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  Treason  is  the 
thing  to  be  proved ;  and  the  Jury  are  to  apply  their  miiids 
io  that  proqfy  and  be  satisfied  that  tiie  Treason  is  made  ouL 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  state  this  more  distinctly, 
from  the  books,  where  it  is  laid  down  precisely  in  these  tenons. 
Gentlemen,  I  will  afterwards  take  the  liberty  of  detaining  you 
for  a  short  time,  in  going  a  Uttle  more  nearly  into  those  ques- 
tions as  to  the  law  of  Treason,  as  it  applies  to  your  part  in  the 
trial  oi  this  cause ;  because,  however  slight  I  think  the  case 
in  point  of  evidence,  it  is  my  duty.  And  I  am  sure,  not  only 
that  you  will  excuse  me,  at  the  expence  of  your  time,  for 
a  discharge  of  that  duty ;  but,  that  you  would  not  excuae 
me,  if  any  consideration  could  induce  me  to  abstain  from 
discharging  it  iii  every  part 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  you  look  to  the  abstract  of  the  indict- 
ment,  which  you  have  heard  already  read,  there  are  four 
counts  in  it ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  four  different  spedes 
of  this  crime  of  Treason  charged  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar ;  and  of  one  or  other  of  those  different  species  of  Trea- 
son,  which  you  may  regard,  if  you  please,  as  different  crimes, 
you  are  to  find  him  guilty,  or  not  guilty.     The  mians  of 
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proqfoBSered  to  you  of  those  different  sorts  of  Treason^  are 
the  overt  acU  whkh  are  stated  in  the  indictment :  Of  these, 
there  are  nineteen  under  the  first  count  The  second  count 
has  no  overt  acts  stated,  it  being  in  itself  the  act.  There  are 
the  same  nineteen  proofs  stated  under  tlie  third  count  And 
the  same  nineteen  proofs  are  again  stated  under  the  fourth 
count 

The  first  count,  or  charge,  is  that  of  compassing  or  ima- 
gining' the  deatii  of  the  King.  My  learned  Friend,  the  So- 
licitor-General, in  his  address  to  you,  gave  up,  if  I  under- 
stand him  right,  this  part  of  the  charge,  as  he  did  also  the  se- 
oond  count,  that  of  actually  levjfing  war  against  the  King  ; 
and  he  confined  your  attention  to  the  third  and  fourth  counts 
•—the  third oount  being  the  compassingjimaginingj  inventing^ 
devising,  and  intending  to  deprive  and  depose  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King  of  and  from  the  style  or  hin^  name  qf  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm ;  and  the  fourth,  the  compass^ 
ing  to  levy  tt>ar  against  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
change  his  measures  and  counsels. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  it  is  necessary,  in  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  should  state  to  you,  notwithstanding  the  learned 
Counsel  has  given  up  the  first  count,  what  the  law  and  the 
practice  is  under  the  firat  count,  that  of  compassing  and  ima^ 
gining  like  King^s  death  ;  because  I  shall  afterwards  shew  to 
you,  that  the  third  and  fourth  counts  are  only  to  be  under- 
stood of  facts  applicable  to  those  acts  which  would  have  been 
overt  €ictS9  to  prove  the  first  charge  of  oompaswng  the  death 
of  the  King.  So  that  if  we  get  at  this,  what  is  the  law  and 
the  practice  with  regard  to  the  overt  actSy  which  are  stifficient 
to  prove  a  compassing  qftlie  King^s  death ;  which  compass- 
ing,  you  will  observe,  is  the  Treason,  and  not  the  act  that  is 
performed ;  if  we  get  at  this,  whai  is  a  sufficiefit  overt  act  to 
go  to  you  as  evidence  (f  a  compassing  if  the  King's  deaths 
we  shall  then  arrive  at  what  is  a  stffficient  overt  act  under  the 
third  and  fourth  counts. 

Gentlemen,  the  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third 
are  these :  ^^  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before  this 
time  in  what  ca^e  Treason  shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not,  the 
King,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  hath 
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made  the  declaration  followmg.^  And  the  first  thing  to  which 
I  would  call  your  attention,  is  the  object  mffi  wkidi  Me  eta- 
tute  was  made.  It  setd  forth,  that  it  proceeded  upon  a  pe- 
tition  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King,  that  this  matter  of 
Treason  should  be  cleared  up,  and  then  the  act  was  made. 
And  it  sets  forth,  ^^  Whereas  divers  opinions  hare  been  be- 
fore this  time  ;^  so  that  it  means  to  describe,  accurately  and 
distinrly,  what  the  offences  are  which  are  to  be  held  to  be 
Treasons  from  that  time ;  '^  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man  dodi 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of 
our  Lady  his  Queen,  or  their  eldest  wa  and  heir;  or  if  a 
man  do  violate  the  Kng^s  companion,  or  the  King^s  eldest 
daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the  Klng^s  eldest  son  and 
heir;  and  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  sud  Lord  the 
King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  enenues  of  our  Lord 
the  King  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  or  comfort  in  the 
realm  or  elsewhere,  and  tiiereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition.^  Then  it  goes  to  the 
counterfeiting  the  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  And  of  this  clause,  which  I  have 
read  to  you,  the  two  parts,  that  which  relates  to  the  compass- 
ing the  King^s  death,  and  that  which  relates  to  levying  war, 
is  all  you  have  any  concern  with.  The  words  are,  ^'  when  a 
man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lc»tl  the 
King,  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  agunst  our  said  Lord  the  Sjng 
in  his  realm  ;^  and  then  applicable  to  both  heads,  <<and  there- 
of be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  thdr 
condition.^ 

Now,  every  law  book  upon  the  subject  is  full  of  commen- 
dations of  this  statute.  From  the  time  of  Lord  Coke  down- 
wards, all  lawyers  have  been  agreed,  that,  next  to  Magna 
Charta,  it  is  the  statute  on  which  rest  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen. By  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  the  benefits  of  this  act 
were  extended  to  Scotland ;  and  we  may  look  upon  it,  that 
according  as  this  act  is  more  strictly  or  laxly  interpreted,  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  security  of  the 
Crown,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  protection  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  are  better  or  worse  maintained.  In  bad 
times,  in  times  of  turbulence,  when  parties  wish  to  extrad  die 
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power  of  the  King  or  the  people ;  for  it  is  no  matter  which, 
when  they  hove  sucoeeded ;  the  first  attempt  made  in  courts 
of  law  has  been  to  give  a  lax  construction  to  this  act,  and  the 
Parliament  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  obliged  to  bring  the 
law  back  to  this  statute.  And  when  such  construcdon  has 
been  introduced,  the  Parliament  has  always,  sooner  or  later, 
interfered,  to  bring  back  the  law  to  this  statute. 

It  so  happens,  that  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
▼iolation  of  this  law,  and  its  lax  interpretation,  is  a  case  that 
took  place  at  the  instance  of  the  popular  party,  in  the  reign* 
of  Charles  the  First— •!  allude  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford. 
A  Parliament,  entitled  to  every  commendation,  except  by 
this  one  act,  was  betrayed,  by  the  violence  of  faction,  to  at^ 
taint  that  unhappy  man.  Even  in  those  times,  the  House 
of  Lords  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  convict  him ;  and  upon 
the  House  of  Lords  not  yielding  to  this,  the  Commons  gave 
up  their  prosecution,and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  House- 
of  Lords  were  obliged  to  give  their  assent,  and  the  unfortunate 
Sjng  too ;  and  almost  the  first  act  after  the  Restoration  was 
to  annul  those  proceedings,  and  declare  them  contrary  to  law. 

Now,  you  will  think  it  a  little  odd,  if  the  first  overt  act  in 
this  indictment,  which  you,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  coun«' 
try,  are  to  try,  should  be  couched  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
indictment  against  Lord  Strafford — ^the  first  overt  act  of  con- 
gfnring  the  death  of  the  King.  The  charge  against  Lord 
Strafford  was,  an  aMempt  to  aoertum  Ihe  JundamenUU  laws. 
The  charge  here  is,  "  the  compassing  and  imagining  to  sub- 
vert  and  destroy  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  this 
realm  as  by  law  established.^  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  too  loose,  and  that  is  the  objection  to  them ;  they  are  too 
loose  accusations  of  Treason.  It  is  not  sufficiently  dear  what 
b  meant ;  a  man  is  not  sufficiently  put  upon  his  defence, 
when  he  is  told  that  he  has  conspired  to  overturn  fundamen- 
tal  laws,  or  that  he  has  conspired  to  subvert  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  a  thing  much 
talked  of,  but  accurately  defined  by  nobody.  It  is  that  which, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  our  ancestors,  has  been  undergoing 
.  perpetual  change.  It  is  that  of  which  the  very  excellence  is, 
that  it  b  capable  of  change  without  subversion.  And,  there- 
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the  CoDgtitutioQ)  there  is  no  man  livfaig^  be  he  lawyer  or  not 
lawyer,  who  can  possibly  say  what  may  or  may  not  be  evi- 
dence of  iuoh  intention*  Therefore,  Gentlemen,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  you  must  throw  out  of  your  oonaderatioD. 
Then  you  have  a  coMpinu^  to  leoy  war^  and  to  subvert  ike 
Constitution.  We- have  as  little  to  do  with  that,  because  ca^ 
spiring  to  levy  war  is  only  stated  as  a  means  tf  suboerting 
^  Constitution,  Then  we  have,  publishing  and  posting  up 
a  treasonable  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  rfOreat  Britainand 
Irelandj  to  incite  the  soldiers  qftiiS  King  asid  oAer  subfedt 
to  rebellion.  I  mention  this  to  you,  that  I  may  dear  awsj 
from  this  great  mass  all  that  is  rubbish— You  have  so  eri- 
dence  that  these  people  posted  up  the  Address*  And  tb^i  thete 
are  two  other  overt  acts  i^puti&shmg  and  posting  up  prkU-^ 
ed  Addresses  to  the  InhabUants  i^  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
landf  and  composing^  and  printing  such  addresses*  Thca 
qf  assembling  together^  and^  whilst  so  assembled^  making 
speeches — You  have  no  evidence  of  all  that  Then  you  have 
^  assemblings  and  parading  wOh  arms^  and  attacJting  tie 
houses  qf  divers  subjects,  and^  taJeing  therefrom  arms  and 
ammunition'^You  have  no  evidence  of  all  that  7^  hmmm- 
Jacturing  arms  with  a  similar  intmtt.  Now  that,  I  presume, 
is  the  clause  upon  which,  under  whichever  of  these  counts  it  is 
diosen  to  be  introduced^  the  prosecutor  relies.  For  traisling 
and  drillings  you  have  nothing  of  that.  For  levying  war ;  for 
endeavouring  to  seduce  the  troops  qf  the  King^  for  detain^ 
ing  and  imprisoning  divers  sub/ectSy  far  forcing  divers  sub- 
jects to  discharge  and  turn  off  their  xvorkmen^-You.  have 
nothing  of  that  Then  you  have  for  striking  work,  andeom' 
peUing  and  advising  others  to  do  the  same-^thal  I  shall  ad* 
dress  myself  to  afterwards.  For  sending  persons  to  Eng- 
land  to  incite  the  liege  subjects  ^theKing  titere  to  actsqf  Trea- 
son ;  for  subscribing  money  Jbr  the  purpose  of  procuring 
arms;  for  exhorting  and  persuading  certain  t^tlte  liege  sub- 
Jects  of  the  King  to  procure  arms  to  be  employed  in  rd/d* 
lion ;  forgiving  notice  tf  meetings  to  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  as  to  the  means  qf  raising  roar.  Now,  it  must 
surprise  you,  Gentlemen,  that  it  has  been  thottght  neoessaiy 
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to  intM^iioe  all  these  statemeiits  of  things  that  were  to  be 
proved  agidfist  this  man  at  the  bar,  if  it  is  quite  dear  that 
it  never  entered  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  opponte 
side,  or  those  who  advised  them,  that  there  was  a  twentieth 
part  of  them  capable  of  being  proved  against  him.    I  know 
it  will  be  said,  it  is  the  common  and  ordinary  mode  of  fra^ 
ming  an  indictment  for  Treason.     I  know  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon  and  ordinary  mode  of  framing  an  indictment  for  Trea- 
son ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  <<  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance  ;^  for  if  any  thing  is  the  use  of 
the  law  which  compels  them  to  state  the  overt  acts  in  the 
indictment — ^if  there  is  any  common  sense  in  it, — it  is  to  put 
the  prisoner  upon  his  guard  as  to  those  matters  which  will 
be  brought  out  in  evidence  against  him.     And  I  do  think 
that  it  is  dealing  hardly  with  the  prisoner,  if,  as  in  this  ease, 
ifiAotments  are  framed  and  printed  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
Treasons  that  can  arise  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  then 
a  eopy  of  this  is  given  to  any  man  who  happens  to  be  accused 
in  any  part  of  any  Treason.    It  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  the  law ;  and  if  it  has  been  pursued  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years,  I  say  it  is  a  bad  practice,  and  I  say  it  is  an  un- 
fair practice. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  having  discharged  the  whole  of  this  rub- 
bish, you  come  to  this.  You  have  a  count  for  compassing 
and  magiwng  the  death  of  the  Kmg^  and  you  have,  in  fact, 
evidence,  such  as  it  is,  given  of  pnwiding  arms  in  order  to 
aUadc  the  soldiers  of  the  Kingj  and  to  make  war  against  the 
Ktng ;  of  mcmt^hciaring  arms  with  a  similar  intent ;  and, 
I  bad  almost  forgot  the  most  material  of  any,  the  striking 
worAr,  and  compeMng  and  persuading  others  to  do  the  same. 
These  are  the  three  overt  acts  which  are  charged  against  this 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  is  not  surprising  that  I  had  forgot 
the  kst ;  because  I  imagine  it  is  the  first  time  a  charge  of 
sitfiking  work  has  been  introduced  under  a  charge  of  com^ 
passing  the  King's  death.  It  does  not  obviously  appear,  how 
a  maa^s  striking  work  must  be  evidence  of  his  compassing 
the  death  of  the  King. 

dentfemen^  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  detain  you  kny 
further  upon  this  fint  count,  than  just  to  say,  that  the  Trea- 
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scm  charged  is  a  oompamng  and  hnag^naqf  ift  the  liea^ 
individual  man  who  stands  at  your  bar, — that  this  poor  mn 
here  did  compass  and  imagine-^to  put  his  sacred  Majes^  to 
a  natural  death.  That  is  the  charge,  and  you  are  to  be  sa- 
tisfied upon  the  first  count,  that  that  charge  b  made  out  And 
I  will  trouble  you  with  no  further  arguments  on  that  ques- 
tion, though  I  thought  it  necessary  to  state  these  things  in 
general  But  I  will  come  to  the  levying  war,  though  not  as 
a  substantive  charge  against  him,  for  that  is  abandoned. 

Nothing  is  levying  war  but  the  actual  appearing  in  arms. 
Now,  when  I  say  appearing  in  arms,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  necessary  every  man  should  have  a  musket,  or  that 
it  should  be  a  regular  array  like  an  army — It  is  an  array  of 
one  sort  or  other— It  is  the  assembling  with  force  and  vio- 
lence,  with  such  weapons  as  they  can  get-^^lubs  or  staves,  or 
whatever  they  have,  to  attempt  a  publick  object  Now,  the 
conaptrififf  to  do  this  is  no  Treason  at  all ;  and  therefore,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  levjring  war  itself,  as  a  substan- 
tive charge,  but  we  have  thus  much  to  do  with  it,  as  it  is 
the  proof  and  evidence  of  the  first  count  of  Treason,  the 
compassinff  and  imagining  the  death  ^the  King. 

Now,  I  before  stated  to  you,  that  what  compels  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  subject  is  this,  that  the  act  of  the  86th 
of  the  Exngy  renders  those  ofiences  High  Treason  which  be- 
fore were  overt  acts  of  the  High  Treason  of  composting  Ae 
King's  death ;  and  therefore,  if  we  want  an  explanation  of 
what  acts  the  S6th  of  the  King  applies  to,  we  must  inquire 
what  acts  would  have  been  such  a  levying  of  war  as  to  make 
an  overt  act  of  the  first  Treason  charged  here,  compassing 
the  death  of  the  King.  I  know  very  well  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  requires  more  clearness  of.  statement.  I  will 
state  it  over  again :  I  will  shew  you  Lord  Ellenboroug^^ 
opinion ;  and  indeed  it  results  from  the  words  of.  the  act, 
that  the  86th  of  the  King  does  not  create  amy  new  Treason^ 
that  it  does  nothing  but  render  those  acts  which  were  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  King's  deaths  substantix)e  T^reasons. 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is,  you  will  observe  that  this  act 
of  the  86th  of  the  King,  being  but  a  late  statute,  and  only 
made  perpetual  in  the  57th  of  the  Kinj^  has  recaved  very 
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few  adjudicatidis ;  md  to  throw  light  on  what  it  ajqplies  to, 
-we  must  go  back  to  the  older  dicta,  and  the  older  writers,  to 
determiiie  what  acts  would  make  an  overt  act  of  compcunng 
ike  Xing^s  death. 

The  terms  of  the  86th  of  the  King  are  these ;  and  it  is  not 
of  small  importance  to  read  the  preamble  of  the  act,  because 
it  shews  the  design  with  which  the  act  was  passed,  and  which 
was  no  other  than  to  protect  the  Eing^s  person.     ^*  We, 
your  Majestj''s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
this  presentParliament  assembled,  duly  considering  the  daring 
outrages  offered  to  your  Ma]esty''s  most  sacred  person,in  your 
passage  to  and  from  your  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  this 
present  sesnon  ;^  that  alludes  to  what  had  recently  passed, 
and  you  recollect  to  have  heard  of  his  Majesty  being  attacked 
in  his  way  to  the  House  of  Parliament ;— ***  and  also  the  con- 
tinued attempts  of  wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  this  your  Majesty'^s  kingdom,^  and  so  on. 
*^  We,  therefore,  calling  to  mind  the  good  and  wholesome 
provisions  which  have  at  different  times  been  made  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  for  the  averting  such  dangers,  and 
more  especially  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  Sovereigns  of  these  realms,  do  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted.^   Now,  Gentle- 
men, I  ought  to  tell  you,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  and  some  *otbter  reigns  in  the  English 
history,  similar  acts  were  passed,  which  rendered  attempts  to 
lexnf  tear  against  the  King  substantive  Treasons ;  the  law  be- 
ing, that  nothing  before  was  Treason  but  the  compassing  the 
Kin^s  death,  and  the  actual  levying  war.     That  of  con- 
spiring to  levy  war  was  made  Treason  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  title  was  disputed ;  and  under  Charles  the  Second 
and  others.  Then  to  secure  the  person  of  G^eorge  the  Third, 
this  act  passed,  and  it  states  the  object  of  it — the  security  of 
the  King^s  person.    Then  it  enacts,  "  That  if  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  after  the  day  of  the  passing  of  this  act, 
during  the  natural  life  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  (whom  Almighty  God  preserve  and  bless  with  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,)  and  until  the  end  of  the  next 
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aessioii  of  Parliament  after  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  diall, 
within  the  realm  or  without,  compass^  imagine^  devise^  or 
iniend  death  or  desirudum,  or  omy  hodXly  harm,  tending  kf 
death  or  destruction,  maiming  or  woimdmgj  impHsonmeni 
or  restraint  of  the  person  of  the  same  our  Severe^  Lord 
the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors.'*    That  is  the  first  part 
of  the.  act.    A  great  part  of  this,  you  observe,  was  Treason 
before.     Now,  Gentlemen,  comes  the  part  which  forms  the 
counts  of  the  present  indictment  here — "  or  to  depose  him  ot 
them' from  the  style,  honoury  or  Jdn^  name  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions or  countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  Mcgesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  within  this  realm,  in  order,  byjbrce  or 
constraint,  to  compel  him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  mea- 
sures or  counsels.'^    So  that  here  are  two  Treasons— in  one 
sense  new  Treasons,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  says ;  though  not 
properly  new  Treasons,  but  declaring  those  which  were  ooert 
acts  of  old  Treasons  to  be  new  Treasons  in  themselves.  There 
are  two  acts  of  this  description ;  the  first  is  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  the  King  from  the  honour  of  his^  royal  crown,  which 
was  an  orert  act  of  Treason  before  in  compasnng  his  deadi ; 
the  second  is  to  compass  to  levy  war,  to  compd  the  King,-^^ 
not  all  sorts  of  war,— but  to  lery  war  to  compel  the  King  to 
change  his  mea>sttres  or  counsels.  And  the  act  proceeds,  *'  or 
to  levy  war  in  order  to  put  any  force,  or  constraint,  or  to  in^ 
timidate,  or  overawe  hoih  Houses,  or  either  House  qfParUa- 
ment^  and  so  on.  Now  this,  as  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  not  charged  in  this  indictment ;  and  witH  that,  there- 
fore,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  So  that,  if  the  war,  such  as  it  is, 
that  was  levied  in  this  county,  was  directed  merely  to  the 
putting  a  force  upon  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  would 
not  come  within  this  indictment.    What  you  have  to  try,  is 
whether  this  war  was  levied,  or  proposed  to  be  levied,  Sy 
force  or  constraint,  to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  measures 
or  counsels. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  in  the  trial  of  Watson  before  my  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  the  other  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Kings's 
Bench,  my  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  charge  having  stated 
the  «6th  Edward  III.,  states  to  the  Jury,  "There  has  been 
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statute  lately  passed,^-^to  this  I  beg  your  senoua 
\<^  There  has  been  another  statute  lately  pasaedy 
^6tb  of  the  present  King,  not  so  much  enact* 
A^reasons,  as  declaring  those  things  to  be  sub« 
4'easons  which  had  been  by  various  constructions 
lie  to  time  made  upon  the  statute  of  the  S6th  Edward 
,  deemed  the  strongest  and  most  pregnant  overt  acts  of 
ae  several  Treasons  specified  in  that  statute  ;'*'-^«>then  he  goes 
oof^^*  The  two  charges  on  the  25th  Edward  III.  are  the 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the 
levying  war  against  the  King,  which  has  been  to  so  great  an 
extent  made  the  subject  of  comment  before  you.  The  chaige 
of  compassing  and  imapning  the  death  of  die  King,  though 
properly  enough  included  with  the  rest  upon  this  record,,  will 
not  be  that  to  which  your  attention  need  be  so  particularly  dl- 
rected*  There  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  thh 
case  any  immediate  compassing  and  imagining  of  the  person- 
al and  natural  death  and  destruction  of  the  King ;  but  still 
under  that  charge,  any  thing  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
r^al  government  of  the  realm,  by  which  his  Majesty^s  per- 
son may  be,  by  just  intendment,  endangered ;  such  as  the 
deposal  of  the  King  from  his  royal  state  and  dignity ;  the 
imprisonment  of  his  person,  and  other  circumstances  attempt* 
ed  to  be  accomplished  by  open  violence,  by  which  the  sove- 
reign authority  and  rule  of  the  King,  as  established  by  law, 
b  sought  to  be  overturned,  have  been  so  far  deemed  to  be 
immediately  aimed  at  the  personal  safety  of  the  Monarch,  as 
to  warrant  their  being  considered  as  pregnant  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  purpose  to  destroy  the  King,  upon  the  ground 
of  that  general  experience,  which  has  shewn,  in  all  ages,  that 
the  graves  of  monarchs  are  very  near  the  place  and  period 
of  their  imprisonment,  and  closely  consequent  on  their  de- 
posal from  the  Crown.^    Then  he  goes  on— «^^  But  on  this 
particular  head  of  Treason,  the  compassing  and  imagining 
the  King's  death,  I  do  not  think  that  the  facts  of  this  case 
require  that  I  should  dilate  or  discuss  the  subject  more  at 
large  than  I  have  already  done.     A  count  on  this  head  of 
Treason  was  not  improperly  inserted  in  this  indictment ;  and 
the  facts  charged,  as  far  as  they  are  evidence  of  an  intention 
VOL.  n.  2  p 
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to  depose,  are  evidence  also  of  compassuig  and  ioMgioiiig  the 
death  of  the  Eing.^  In  another  part  of  his  chai^  he  8aj% 
«'  These  four  charges  are  competently  framed'"— (The  third 
charge  is  the  conspiring  to  levy  war  in  the  language  of  the  in. 
dictment  here)—'*  These  four  charges  are  competently  framed 
upon  the  knguage  of  the  statutes  of  S5th  Edward  III.  and 
86th  George  III.,  which  latter  statute  is  not  directly  iotio^ 
ductory  of  any  new  law  on  the  subject  of  Treason,  except 
inasmuch  as  it  makes,  in  certain  instances,  that  which  was 
before  evidence,  in  the  way  of  overt  acts,  of  the  crime  of  Trea- 
son, under  the  S5th  Edward  III.,  in  future  substantive  Trea- 
sons of  themselves,  under  the  statute  of  the  S6th  George  III. 
Except  inasmuch — '^  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  atteation 
to  these  words — the  attention  of  the  Court  I  know  I  need 
not — because  I  am  sure  their  Lordships  have  attended  to  it 
before ;— but  I  beg  your  attention  to  these  words :  "  Except 
inasmuch  a^  it  makesy  in  certain  instances,  thcU  which  was  k- 
fare  evidence  in  the  way  of  overt  acts  of  the  crime  of  Trea- 
son, under  the  ^th  Edward  III.,  in  future  suistaniive  Trea- 
sons of  themselves,  under  tfte  statute  of  the  S6th  George  III* 
So  that  if  I  shew  to  you,  that  if  this  war  even  was  conspred, 
theconspiringof  this  war,  accordingtoall  the  authorities,  could 
not  have  been  interpreted  an  overt  act  of  conspiring  the  death 
of  the  King,  under  the  S5th  Edward  III.,  I  have  my  Lord 
EUenborough'^s  opinion,  nay  more,  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Judges  who  assisted  him  upon  that  trial,  that  they  are  not 
overt  acts  of  conspiring  to  levy  such  a  war  as  that  describ- 
ed in  the  86th  of  the  King.  So  that  I  shall  now  direct  mj 
argument  to  this,  to  satisfy  you  what  the  grounds  are,  upon 
which  you  would  be  entitled  to  convict  this  man  of  com- 
passing the  King^s  death,  in  consequence  of  any  levying  of 
war,  or  conspiring  to  levy  war,  with  which  he  is  charged,  if 
the  86th  of  the  King  had  been  out  of  the  question,  if  you 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  acts  charged  against  him  are  not  acts 
of  conspiring  to  levy  that  sort  of  war,  the  conspiring  to  levy 
which  would  have  been  High  Treason,  under  the  25th  Ed- 
ward III.,  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are 
not  those  acts  described  in  the  86th  of  the  King,  oamely, 
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the  levying  or  conspiring  to  levy  a  war  by  force  or  constraint 
to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels. 

You  will  observe.  Gentlemen,  that  the  only  question  in 
point  of  evidence,  (for  it  is  all  a  question  of  evidence — ^it  is 
absurd  to  state  it  as  a  question  of  law,  other  than  as  far  as 
evidence  is  a  question  of  law,)  but  you  will  observe,  the  on- 
ly question  that  can  arise  upon  the  subject  is  this,  what  shall 
be  said  to  be  a  war,  by  force,  or  constraint,  to  compel  the 
King  to  change  his  measures  ?  That  is  the  sole  question.  Up- 
on that  I  have  abundance  to  offer  you.  I  have  abundance. 
to  shew  you  that  it  must  he  personal  force  and  constraintf^^a 
force  and  constraint  operating  on  the  person^ the  Monarch 
—not  a  force  or  constraint  operating  on  his  cUscrettonn-^ot 
a  force  or  constraint  operating  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
advise  him — not  a  force  or  constraint  which  may  operate  ge- 
neraily  through  the  country,  and  create  such  a  degree  of  fear 
and  intimidation  in  men'^s  minds,  as  shall  in  that  way  operate 
upon  the  mind  of  the  King,  who  may  think  it  better  and  more 
prudent  to  yield  to  the  design  of  those  persons  who  arc  levy- 
ing war,  than  to  incur  the  risks  that  may  occur  on  the  con- 
trary. That  is  not  the  force  and  constraint ;  but  the  force  and 
constraint  which  has  for  its  object  personally  to  influence  the 
King  by  that  force  and  constraint  operating  against  hisper^ 
sen,  and  thereby  putting  him  in  danger. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  a  man  were  accused  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.  of  having  conspired  to  levy  such  a  war  di- 
rectly against  the  King's  person,  as  should  tend  to  put  the 
King^s  person  in  danger,  it  would  be  no  excuse  for  him  to 
say,  **  the  probability  of  my  succeeding  in  that  war  was  so 
slight,  that  it  is  impossible  you  can  imagine  the  King  could 
ever  have  been  put  in  danger  by  it.^  That  is  no  defence,  be- 
cause, whatever  the  probability  was,  whether  the  means  were 
likely  to  tend  to  the  end  or  not,  never  can  be  a  question  here, 
except  in  one  way,  that  in  some  cases  men  have  so  slen- 
der means,  and  the  thing  is  so  absurd,  you  must  impute  in- 
sanity to  the  man  that  would  attempt  to  accomplish  such  an 
object  by  such  means.  Except  in  that  way  it  never  can  be  a 
question ;  because,  whether  he  was  likely  to  succeed  or  not, 
if  into  his  breast  once  entered  the  abominable  design  to  put 
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the  King^s  person  ia  danger,  he  is  guilty  of  this  Treason,  if 
he  has  manifested  that  design  by  any  thing  he  has  done.  So 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  this  doctrine — ^it  never  can  affi>rd  a 
person  the  means  of  acquittal,  who  ought  not  to  be  acquitted 
—it  never  can  afibrd  a  person  living  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
island,  who  at  the  extremity  of  the  conspiracy  becomes  a 
party  to  it,  when  any  thing  he  can  do  is  unlikely  to  put  the 
King  to  death,  the  means  of  acquittal.  There  is  no  ques^ 
tion  of  my  interpretation  being  so  used.  The  question  id- 
ways  is,  whether  he  contemplated  to  put  the  King  to  death, 
or  to  restrain  his  person  i  That  is  the  question.  Whether  he 
was  likely  or  not  likely  to  accomplish  it,  can  make  no  differ- 
ence. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  observed,  as  my  learned  Friend  has 
stated  to  you  from  Foster^s  book,  and  as  I  will  state  again 
firom  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  and  Mr  Justice  Foster,  and 
several  other  books,  that  a  levying  war  against  the  King  is 
of  two  forts ;  it  is  either  a  direct  war  levelled  at  kis  penonj 
or  it  is  said  to  be  a  war  against  him  by  construction  of  law. 
And  the  two  things  are  perfectly  differenL  A  design  to  levy 
a  war  against  him  by  construction  of  law  never  was,  and  ne^ 
ver  can  be,  compassing  his  death.  A  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  his  person  always  was,  and  always  must  be,  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  his  death.  The  thing  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  you  will  observe  to  what  it  goes ;  for,  if  it  were  to  be 
held,  that  one  sort  of  constructive  levying  of  war  was  to 
infer  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s  death,  then  off 
acts  of  this  constructive  levying  of  war  must  also  be  so.  And' 
we  should  have  it  to  be  the  law,  that  every  set  of  insurgents, 
who  rise  up  in  a  warlike  manner,  such  as  is  described  in  the 
books ;  all  the  persons  who  rise  to  pull  down  indqsures  ;  all 
the  persons  who  rise  to  puU  dawn  Roman  CathdUck  meeting- 
houses^  which  was  done  in  this  country;  in  order  to  puU  down 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses^  which  was  done  in  England ; 
would  be  guilty  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  just  as  mudi 
as  by  conspiring  to  levy  war  to  procure  an  alteration  in  Ae 
taw  of  the  land.  If  the  conspiring  to  levy  any  sort  of  ooo- 
Btructive  war  can  be  held  to  be  a  conspiring  to  compass  the 
King*s  death,  then  a  conspiracy  to  levy  all  sorts  and  species 
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of  eonstnictive  war,  must  be  such  compasaiog.  Then  it 
would  follow,  that  those  instances  I  have  given  you,  would 
be  a  conspiring  to  compoM  the  King's  deaHi^  which  on  the 
face  of  it  were  an  absurdity. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  dear,  and  I  shall  shew 
you  from  the  books,  that  it  never  has  been  doubted,  that  a 
levying  war  to  alter  the  existing  law  of  the  land ;  that  a  levy- 
ing war  to  aUer  ihe  form  of  rd^ion  or  church  gaoemment^ 
which  the  King  is  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  protect, 
are  only  construcHve  levyings  of  war  against  the  King,  and 
neverwereconsideredaswertactsofcompassinghisdeaith.  So 
that  a  man  may  conspire  to  levy  war  to  alter  the  reUgion  esta^ 
bUshed  by  law ;  he  may  conspire  to  levy  war  to  alter  the  sta- 
tute-book ;  he  may  conspire  to  levy  war  to  alter  the  Constitw- 
tion  of  ihe  Commons  Hofose  of  Parliament ;  he  may  conspire 
to  levy  war  for  any  and  all  of  these  purposes,  and  his  conspim 
racy  wiU  be  no  Treason^  unless  that  war  be  levied.  It 
will  be  no  Treason  under  the  S5th  Edward  III.,  as  an  avert 
act  of  compassing  the  Kin^s  deaihy  and'  it  will  be  no  Treason 
under  ihe86thGeorgeIlI»f  as  compassing  tolevy  war  against 
the  Xing,  That  I  state  to  you,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  I  state  it  to  you  on  the  authority  of  all  the  lawyers 
that  have  ever  delivered  judicial  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
with  the  exception  of  one  hasty  opinion,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  authorities  of  all  the  writers,  and  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain.  The  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
could  not  exist  an  hour  if  it  were  a  Treason  for  a  man  to 
conspire  to  ov^r^m  the  Constitution ;  because  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  is  a  thing  constantly  subject  to  change,  and  no  man 
who  takes  a  part  in  publick  affairs  would  be  safe,  if  any  opi- 
nion which  he  expressed,  any  design  which  he  entertained, 
any  act  which  he  performed,  in  furtherance  of  that  design, 
could  be  charged  against  him  as  an  overt  act  of  Treason, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  proved  a  conspiracy  to  alter  the  law 
or  ihe  constitution  of  the  country. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  it  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  a  conspi- 
racy to  levy,  or  that  any  thing  short  of  the  performance  of 
the  fact  of  actually  levying,  this  sort  of  war  that  I  have  told 
you  of,  is  High  Treason.     If  the  war  be  levied,  it  is  High 
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IVeason.  I  do  not  say  whether  die  coospmcj  to  do  it  is  not- 
a  high  crime,  and  may  be  punished.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  question,but  only  whether  it  is  High  Treason.  And, 
if  I  satisfy  you  on  these  subjects,  as  I  think  I  shall,  I  shall 
shew  you  distinctly,  that  if  this  case  were  made  out  in  a  stron* 
ger  manner  than  it  is — ii  woM  not  be  acaseqfHigh  Trern^ 

My  Lord  Coke  lays  down  one  rule,  which  I  think  you  wiD 
easily  see  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  you  to  consider. 
I  will  state  it  to  you  shortly  in  his  words.  He  is  talking  of  pe- 
tit Treason  in  the  law  of  England,  but  he  applies  it  to  both 
High  and  Petit  Treason.  And  he  says^  that  ^*  no  other  case, 
though  of  as  high  or  higher  nature,  shall  be  adjudged  Treason, 
high  or  petit,  ad  before  it  appeareth  in  the  case  of  parridde  ;* 
he  says,  **  the  Judges  shall  not  j  udge  a  simUij  or  by  equity,  ar- 
gument, or  inference  of  any  Treason,  high  or  petit,  for  no  like 
case  shall  be  adjudged  Treason  ;  and  note  this  branch  ex- 
tendeth  (as  hath  be^n  said)  to  the  offence,  viz.  Treason,  and 
not  to  trial,  judgment,  or  execution.'"  You  cannot  so  inter- 
pret this  act,  says  he,  that  because  an  offence  may  be  a  higher 
offence  of  the  like  kind  with  the  offence  described  to  be 
Treason,  you  can  call  that  offence  Treason  for  that  reason, 
unless  it  is  the  offence  described  in  this  statute ;  and,  there- 
fore, although  you  should  be  of  opinion  with  me,  that  there 
can  he  no  higher  offence  committed  by  any  man,  than  an  of- 
fence, if  you  suppose  the  case  possible,  which  might  conast 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Eing'^s  life,  the  acting  with  the 
£ing  to  overturn  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  to 
establish  an  arbitrary  and  despotick  government ;  that  is  not 
the  offence  of  High  Treason,  although  theconsequences  would 
be  more  calamitous  than  the  death  of  any  individual,  be  his 
rank  what  it  may.  The  offence  of  High  Treason  is  the  of- 
fence described  in  the  statute,  and  you  cannot  go  out  of  it 

Now,  Gentlemen,  Lord  Coke  says  upon  the  clause  of  levy- 
ing war :  ("  If  a  man  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  Kin^** 
and  so  on.)  **  A  compassing,  or  conspiring  to  levy  war,  is  no 
Treason,  for  there  must  be  a  levying  of  war  tnjueto^  that 
means,  under  the  statute  of  S5th  Edward  III.  <^  But  if 
many  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  do  levy  the 
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tttme  acoordiBg  to  the  ooDBpiracy,  this  is  Hig^  Treason  in 
all,  for  in  Treason  all  be  principals,  and  war  is  levied.  If  any 
levy  war  to  expulse  strangers,  to  deliver  men  out  of  prisons, 
to  remove  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute,  or  to  any  other 
end,  pretending  reformation  of  their  own  heads,^  (that  is,  pub- 
lick  and  general  reformation),  without  warrant,  this  is  levying 
of  war  against  the  King,  because  they  take  upon  them  royal 
authority  which  is  against  the  King.^  He  says,  ^^  There  is  a 
diversity  between  levying  of  war,  and  committing  of  a  great 
riot  or  rout,  or  an  unlawful  assembly.  For  example,  as  if 
three  or  four,  or  more,  do  rise  to  bum,  or  put  down  an  en^ 
closure  in  Dale,  which  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Dale  hath, 
made  there  in  that  particular  place ;  this,  or  the  hke,  is  a 
riot  or  rout,  or  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  no  Treason.  But 
if  they  had  risen  of  purpose  to  alter  rdigUm  established  with- 
in  the  reahn^  or  laws,  or  to  go  from  town  to  town  generally, 
and  to  cast  down  enclosures,  this  is  a  levying  of  war  (though 
there  be  no  great  number  of  the  conspurators)  within  the 
purview  of  this  statute,  because  the  purpose  is  publick,  and 
general,  and  not  private  or  particular.^  So  that  he  puts  all 
these  risings  for  publick  ends  upon  one  footing ;  to  alier  the 
rdigion  established  within  tiie  realm,  or  to  alter  the  laws,  upon 
the  same  footing  with  a  war,  which  is  for  the  purjpose  of 
ffiMng  down  all  indosures. 

Lord  Hale,  following  Lord  Coke  upon  the  questbn,  whe- 
ther a  conspiracy  to  levy  x»ar, — which,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  is  of  itself  no  Treason,  unless  the  war  be  actually  le- 
vied,— ^whether  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  may  be  an  overt 
act  of  Treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  says  this ; 
*'  And  yet  this  difference  appears  to  me  to  be  agreeable  to 
law,  and  reconciles  in  some  measure  both  resolutions.  An 
assembly  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  either  to  depose,  or 
restrain,  or  enforce  him  to  any  act,  or  to  come  to  his  presence 
to  renuyve  his  counsellors  or  ministers,  or  tojight  against  the 
JTing's  lieutenant,  or  military  commissionate  office,  is  an 
overt  act,  proving  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King  i 
for  such  a  war  is  directed  against  the  very  person  of  the 
King,  uid  he  that  designs  to  fight  against  the  King,  cannbt 
but  know,  at  least,  it  must  hazard  his  life.  Such  was  the  case 
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of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  some  others,**  who  leviedawarfor 
the  purpose  of  going  to  the  presence  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  t9 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures.  *'  But  if  it  be  a  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  King,  merely  by  inierpretaikm  and 
corutrucHon  of  law,  as  that  of  Burton  and  others,  to  puQ 
down  all  enclosures,  and  that  of  the  apprentices  in  London, 
lately  to  pull  down  all  bawdy-houses,  (of  which  below,)  this 
seems  not  to  be  an  evidence  of  an  overt  act,  to  prove  oonK 
passing  the  King^s  death,  when  it  is  so  disclosed  upon  the 
proof,  or  if  it  be  so  particularly  laid  in  the  indictment,  thou^ 
prima  fade^  if  it  be  so  barely  laid  as  a  levying  war  against 
the  King,  in  the  indictment,  it  is  a  good  overt  act  to  serve 
an  indictment  of  compassing  the  King^s  death,  till  upon  evi- 
dence  it  shall  be  disclosed  to  be  only  to  the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  so  only  an  interpretative  or  constryciive  levying  rf 
toar.'^  Then  he  says  further  with  regard  to  levying  of  i 
*^  A  bare  conspiracy,  or  consultation  of  persons  to  levy ' 
and  to  provide  weapons  for  that  purpose,  this,  though  it  may 
in  some  cases  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s 
death,  yet  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within  this  clause  of  the 
statute ;  but  a  war  levied  against  the  King  is  of  two.sorts,  first, 
exprestly  and  directly,^  Now,  I  beg  your  attention  to  this 
definition  of  an  express  and  direct  war ;  for  upon  that,  this 
case,  as  far  as  the  law  can  be  concerned,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, depends.  ^*  But  a  war  levied  against  the  King,  is  of  two 
sorts,  first,  expressly  and  directly,  as  raising  war  against  the 
King,  or  his  generals  and  fences,  or  to  surprise  and  injure  the 
King^s  person,  or  to  imprison  him,  or  to  go  to  his  presence 
to  enforce  him  to  remove  any  of  his  ministers  and  counsel 
lors,  and  the  like,"* — all  of  them  acts,  as  you  see,  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  King,  I  may  say  here  in  passing, 
that  the  levying  war,  which  is  first  here  mentioned,  a  fight- 
ing with  his  forces,  though  the  King  is  not  present,  is  a  di- 
rect levying  war  against  the  King ;  but  all  the  other  casesi 
are  cases  of  force  to  be  applied  to  the  natural  person  of  the 
King.  He  proceeds,  **  Interpretatively,  that  is  the  second 
Treason.^  Now,  I  beg  you  will  observe  the  cases  which  he 
dasses  together  as  of  one  sort,  ^*  as  a  war  levied  to  thrcm 
down  enaicsures generally^  or  to  enhance  seroamti  wageSyCirto 
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aiUer  reUgkn  esUMished  by  lam^  and  many  instances  of  the 
like  nature,  might  be  given — tbb  hath  lieen  resolved  to  be 
a  war  against  the  King,  and  Treason  within  this  clause;  and 
the  eoMpiring  to  levy  such  a  war  is  Treason,  ihougjk  not 
Tbeason  within  tub  act  op  S5th  Edward  IIL,  yet 
by  divers  temporary  acts  of  Parliament,  as  18th  Elizabeth^ 
during  the  Queen^s  life,  and  ISth  Charles  II.,  during  that 
King^s  life.^  But  he  says  distinctly,  that  a  war  to  alter  reUpcn 
eetqbluhed  by  law^  in  short,  to  do  anything,  be  its  object  never 
ao  important,  provided  it  is  not  levied  against  the  person  of 
the  King^  is  no  act  of  Treason,  within  the  85th  of  Edward. 

I  may  just  read  to  you  this  other  passage,  with  regard  to 
interpretative  levyings  of  war,  such  as  the  levying  an  armed 
force  to  pull  down  enclosures,  Lord  Hale  says  this :  **  These 
resolutions  beingmade  and  settled,  we  must  acquiesce  in  them; 
but  in  my  opinion,  if  new  cases  happen  for  the  future,  that 
have  not  an  express  resolution  in  pcnnt,  nor  are  expressly 
within  the  words  of  26th  Edward  III.,  though  they  may.  seem 
to  have  a  parity  of  reason,  it  is  the  safest  way » and  most  agre^ 
able  to  the  wisdom  of  the  great  act  of  the  S5th  of  Edward 
III.,  first  to  consult  the  Parliament,  and  have  their  declara> 
tion,  and  to  be  very  toary  in  multiplying  constructive  and  in- 
terpretaiive  Treasons^  for  we  know  not  where  it  will  eniT 
My  Lord  Hale,  if  any  man  that  ever  lived  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, was  one,  and  a  man  firmly  and  devotedly  attached  to 
tbe  regal  government— a  man,  the  whole  inclinations  of  whose 
mind  went  that  way.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  most 
aUe  lawyer,  and  a  most  candid  man.  .    . 

Gentlemen,  Mr  Justice  Foster,  who  is  the  next  great  au» 
thority  upon  this  subject,  and  admitted  to  be  as  great  and 
constitutional  a  lawyer  as  ever  lived,  (though  perhaps,  if  he 
had  been  existing  at  the  time  of  Lord  Hale,  he  might  have 
differed  from  him,  with  regard  to  political  questions  then  tbe 
subject  of  controversy,)  was  under  the  same  sort  of  idfli^ 
enoe  as  Lord  Hale ;  from  the  situation  he  was  in  as  a  Judge ; 
from  being  a  whig,  supporting  a  whig  government,  at  a  time 
when  the  then  King  was  in  very  considerable  danger  from 
the  attempts  of  the  family  that  had  been  ousted ;  and  all 
bis  prejudices,  so  far  as  his  mind  was  liable  to  prejudice, 
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were  in  favour  of  the  detection  of  Treason,  and  of  the  prop- 
ping and  protetdng  the  reigning  Monaieb  agunst  the  at. 
tempts  to  depose  him.  But  he  agrees  with  Lord  Hale  pre- 
dselyin  the  doctrine  which  he  kys  down.  He  says, — and  this 
passage  was  read  to  you  by  my  learned  Friend  near  me : — 
*^  But  a  bare  conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rinng  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  in  the 
next,  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s  death.** 
Then  let  us  go  to  those  sections.  This  is  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 6th.  In  section  4th  and  6th  he  speaks  of  *^  Insurrectioiis 
to  throw  down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  esiablithed  law^  ge» 
nerally  and  without  restriction,  **  to  change  reUgionj  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons,"^  and  so  on. 
And  then  he  goes  on  with  other  similar  cases  of  levying  war, 
and  he  mentions  the  case  of  Damaree  and  Purchase.  They 
conspired  to  pull  down  meeting-houses.  Therefore  we  hare 
theauthority  of  this  great  lawyer,  that  the  conspiring  to  levy 
war  for  any  purpose  net  against  the  person  of  the  King,  and, 
yet  stronger,  that  the  levying  war  to  alter  the  e^UMiehed  lam 
of  the  landj  that  the  levying  war  to  clter  the  established  reli^ 
gion  of  the  land^  are  not,  and  never  were,  and  never  will  be, 
overt  acts  of  compassing  the  King's  death. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  argument  I  have  heard  uaed 
in  conversation,  though  I  cannot  accuse,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
any  man  who  pretended  to  be  a  lawyer,  of  having  used  it ; 
that  an  attempt  to  do  that  by  force,  which,  if  attempted  by 
force,  the  King  is  bound  by  force  to  resist,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, implicate  the  King^s  personal  safety  ;  as  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  levy  war,  to  alter  the  established  religion  of  the 
land,  which  the  King  is  bound  to  defend.  Most  surely  he 
is'  so.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  instances  mentioned  by  all  the 
writers,  as  if  to  meet  the  very  question.  They  state  to  you, 
one  and  all  of  them,  that  a  conspiring  to  levy  war,  which  has 
for  its  object  to  alter  the  religion  of  the  land,  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  mode  of  electing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  not  a  conspiracy  to  compass  the  JKing'^s  death. 

Gentiemen,  I  shall  close  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  charge  of  Lord  Chief.  Justice  Holt.  I  could  add 
charges  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott,  Mr  Justice  Bay)ey» 
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Lord  EUenborough,  and  others,  if  it  was  not  taking  up  too* 
much  of  your  time,  in  coincidence  with  it.  ButLord  Holt,  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  England  ever  saw,  in  Sir  John  Freind*s 
case,  laid  down  the  law  as  follows.  The  simplicity  of  his 
language,  and  the  justness  of  his  reasoning,  are  equally  in- 
teresting. He  begins  thus :  "  Look  ye,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  Sir  John  Freind,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  indicted 
for  High  Treason ;  the  Treason  that  is  mentioned  in  the  in* 
dictment,  is  conspiring,  compassing,  and  imagining  the  death* 
and  destruction  of  the  King.  To  prove  the  conspiracy  and 
design  of  the  King'^s  death,  there  are  two  principal  overt  acts 
that  are  mainly  insisted  upon — the  one  is  the  consulting  and 
agreeing  with  divers  others,  to  send  MrChamock  into  France, 
to  King  James,  to  desire  him  to  persuade  the  French  King  to 
send  over  forces  here  to  assist  them ;  who  were  to  fumisly 
other  forces  for  the  raising  of  a  war  within  this  kingdom,  in 
order  to  depose  the  King ;  and  accordingly  Mr  Charnock  was 
sent  upon  that  design.  The  other  overt  act  is  the  prisoner's 
having  a  commission  from  the  late  King,  and  preparing  and 
directing  men  to  be  levied,  and  to  be  ready  to  be  in  a'regiment, 
of  which  Sir  John  Freind  was  by  that  commission  to  be  Co- 
lonel. And  this  was  always  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  King 
James,  and  in  order  thereunto  in  the  deposing  and  cxpuU 
sion  of  King  William."^  After  detailing  the  evidence,  and 
stating  the  objections  to  it  urged  by  the  prisoner,  Lord  Holt 
proceeds,  ^^  Then  there  is  another  thing  that  he  did  insist 
upon,  and  that  is  matter  of  law.  The  statute  of  the  25th 
Edward  III.  was  read,  which  is  the  great  statute  about 
Treasons,  and  that  does  contain  divers  species  of  Treason, 
and  declares. what  shall  be  Treason.  One  Treason  is  the 
compssing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King ;  another 
is  the  levying  of  war.  Now,  says  he,  (meaning  the  prisoner,) 
there  is  no  war,  actually  levied ;  and  a  bare  conspiracy,  or  de- 
sign to  levy  war,  does  not  come  within  this  law  against  Trea- 
son. Now,  for  that  I  must  tell  you,  if  there  be  only  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war,  it  is  not  Treason.  But,  if  the  design  and 
conspiracy  be  dither  to  kill  the  King  or  to  depose  him,  or 
imprison  him,  or  put  any  force  or  restraint  upon  him,  and 
the  way  and  method  of  effecting  of  these  is  by  levying  a  war. 
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there  the  consultation  and  the  oonsiMnicy  to  levy  a  war  lor 
that  purpose  is  High  Treason,  though  no  war  be  levied.  For 
such  consultation  and  conspiracy  is  an  overt  act,  proving  the 
compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  which  is  the  first  Trea- 
son  menuoned  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  For 
the  words  of  that  statute  are,  ^'  That  if  any  man  shall  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King."**  Now,  because  a  man 
designs  the  death,  deposition,  or  destruction  of  the  King, 
and  to  that  design  agrees  and  consults  to  levy  war,  that  this 
should  not  be  High  Treason,  if  a  war  be  not  actually  levied, 
is  a  very  strange  doctrine,  and  the  contrary  has  always  been 
held  to  be  law.* 

All  this  is  as  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun ;  the  compassing 
the  death  of  the  King  is  the  Treason ;  whether  by  one  means 
or  another,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  question  is  al- 
ways, did  the  man  compass  the  death  of  the  King  ?  If  the 
means  were  the  levying  of  war,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  die 
means  were  the  providing  himself  with  a  dagger.  It  is  not  as 
being  a  conspiracy  to  levj/  war  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  High 
Treason ;  but  it  is  as  being  a  conspiracy  to  compass  the  death 
of  the  Kingy  and  the  levying  war  the  particular  means  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  says  Lord  Holt  in  continuation,  '^  There  may  be 
war  levied  without  any  design  upon  the  King'^s  person,  or  en- 
dangering of  it,  which,  if  actually  levied,  is  High  Treason. 
But  a  bare  designing  to  levy  war,  without  more,  will  not  be 
Treason.  As,  for  example,  if  persons  do  assemble  themselves, 
and  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  some  law,  which  they  think 
inconvenienty  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed^  this  is  levy- 
ing  a  war  and  Treason,  though  purposing  and  designing  U 
is  not  so.  So  when  they  endeavour  in  great  numbers,  with 
force,  to  make  some  reformation  of  their  own  heads,  without 
pursuing  the  methods  of  the  law,  that  is  a  levying  of  war,  and 
Treason ;  but  the  purposing,  and  designing  it,  is  not  so. 

But  if  there  be,  as  I  told  you,  a  purpose  and  design  to  de^ 
stroy  the  King,  and  to  depose  him  from  his  throne,  or  tore- 
strain  him,  qr  have  any  power  over  him,  which  is  proposed 
or  designed  to  be  effected  by  war  that  is  to  be  levied,  such 
aconspiracy  and  consultation  to  levy  warfor  the  bringing  tUi 
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to  poiSf  is  an  overt  act  of  High  Treason.  So  that,  Grentle- 
men,  as  to  that  objection  that  he  makes  in  point  of  law,  it  is  of 
no  force,  if  there  be  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  you  that 
he  did  conspire  to  levy  war  for  such  an  end.^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  sort  of  force  and  constndnt, 
which,  if  designed,  is  sufficient  to  infer  thecompassing  thedeath 
of  the  King,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  found  in  the  books 
which  have  treated  of  this  subject ;  and,  all  the  way  through, 
there  is  this  one  clear  doctrine  and  position,  thai  it  must  be 
a  force  and  constraint  applied  to  ths  pbbsom  of  the  Kino. 
And  general  words  of  compelling  the  King^  and  forcing  ike 
King  to  do  any  actf  are  not  only  not  sufficient  to  support  an 
indictment  for  High  Treason  in  compassing  his  death,  but 
the  having  maintained  this  doctrine,  brought  one  of  the 
Chief-Justices  of  England  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  I  will  just  read  to  you  the  question 
that  was  put  to  Tresilian  and  the  rest  of  the  Judges,  and  their 
answer,  that  you  may  see  what  strictness  of  interpretation  has, 
from  so  remote  a  period,  been  held  necessary  to  insure  the 
construction  I  have  stated.  The  question  put  by  the  King  to 
the  Judges  was  this,  ^^  What  punishment  do  those  deserve^ 
who  compelled  or  forced  the  King  to  consent  to  the  making 
of  the  said  statute  of  ordination  and  commission  T-— (a  statute 
of  ordination  and  commission  which  he  wished  to  get  rid  of,  and 
he  thought  if  he  could  get  this  opinion  from  the  Judges,  he 
(x>uld  do  so  ;)  to  which  question  they  unanimously  replied^ 
«•  That  they  ought  to  be  punished  as  traitors."— The  next 
question  was,  *^  How  ought  they  to  be  punished,  who  prevent- 
ed the  King  from  exercising  the  powers  and  prerogatives  be- 
longing to  his  crown  ?"  They  unanimously  replied,  "  That 
they  ought,  as  traitors,  to  be  punished.*"  For  this,  they  then»- 
selves  were  afterwards  adjudged,  by  the  like  arbitrary  con- 
struction, to  be  guilty  of  High  Treason. 

Now,  that  they  were  found  guilty  of  High  Treason,  cer* 
tainly  was  as  little  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  as  their  own  interpretation  of  it ;  and  I  do  not 
give  you  that  as  an  instance  of  any  thing,  but  the  violence  of 
the  times.  But  it  is  proof  this  was  an  unlawful  interpretation 
of  the  Judges,  that  the  condemnation  of  those  opinions  re^ 
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nMunsupoQ  the  8tatute4x)ok  to  this  hour;  and^  what  is  of 
equal  importance  to  us,  in  the  opinion  entertained  of  them 
ever  since.  My  Lord  Coke,  whose  opinions  are  not  suppo- 
sed to  have  leaned  very  much  against  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  calls  them  damned  and  damnable  doctrines^  Ijoid 
Hale  extends  to  them,  in  milder  language,  an  equal  share  of 
reprobation ;  and  they  have  been  reprobated  ever  since. 

Now,  under  the  words  of  the  statute  of  George  III.,  of 
intending  to  compel  the  King  to  cfiange  his  tneasures  or  com^ 
seHSf  the  overt  act  must  be  stated  in  different  words  from  the 
general  words  which  describe  the  Treason ;  for  that  overt  act 
must  infer  something  more  to  have  been  done  than  merely 
what  might  have  compelled^  or  have  had  a  tendency  to  comr- 
pel  and  constrain  the  King.  The  nature  of  the  compul»oa 
designed,  must  be  set  forth  to  have  been  direct,  and  such  as 
would  have  proved  a  compasang  of  his  death,  under  the  act 
of  Edward  III. 

Gentlemen,  I  should  fatigue  you  if  I  went  through  more 
of  this  argument,  and  perhaps  I  have  already  done  so  at  too 
great  a  length.  If  I  have,  these  questions  being  new  in  this 
country,  and  not  very  frequent  in  the  other  part  of  the  isl- 
end,  and  God  forbid  they  should  be  more  so,  must  excuse 
mie.  And,  though  these  men  have  been  accused  on  slender 
grounds  of  this  enormous  state  offence,  yet  it  was  necessary 
for  me,  in  a  case  in  which  their  lives  are  in  your  hands,  to 
0tate  to  you  fully  and  fairly  the  grounds  on  which  you  are 
to  make  up  the  important  decision  you  are  to  come  to ;  that 
you  may  do  it  with  full  information  on  the  subject  And  I 
declare  to  you  most  solemnly,  that,  if  I  were  seated  where 
my  Lord  now  sits,  to  state  to  you  my  conception  of  the  lav, 
I  should  do  it  in  the  words  I  have  used.  I  could  not  alter 
one  part  of  what  I  have  stated  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  without  going  further  into  this  question,  and 
leaving  it  here,  with  my  humble  apology  for  having  taken  up 
so  much  of  your  time,  an  apology  which  I  owe  equally  to 
the  Court,  I  will  proceed  very  shortly  to  ask  you  to  accom- 
pany me  through  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  again.  I  en* 
treat  you  to  observe  that  this  unfortunate  man  Robert  Mun- 
roe,  is  the  person  whose  conduct  you  are  to  inquire  into  now. 
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Robert  Munroe,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  has  his  nane 
m^itioned  in  the  course  of  the  whole  voluminous  evidence 
that  was  laid  before  you  yesterday  three  times ;  it  is  men- 
tioned four  times,  but  one  of  them  is  as  to  the  same  occasion; 
it  is  mentioned  by  two  people,  but  he  appears  in  these  trans, 
jictioas  precisely  three  times;  he  appears  in  the  forge,  where 
there  were  a  great  number  of  people,  where  the  door  was  open^ 
where  there  was  a  crowd  without^  and  a  crowd  within,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  where  people,  if  their  object  was  to  levy 
war  against  the  King,  and  they  were  making  pikes  for  the 
purpose,  in  consequence  of  some  secret  conspiracy,  must  have 
been  seized  with  lunacy.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  without 
ooncealment  of  any  kind,  there  were  persons  making  pikes. 
The  Solicitor-General  said,  the  making  a  pike  was  in  it- 
self not  a  very  proper  occupation.  It  may  be  a  proper  occu- 
pation or  an  improper  occupation,  according  to  the  circum* 
stances.  It  may  be  an  overt  act  of  High  Treason.  It  may  be 
the  most  innocent  thing  in  the  world.  The  bare  making  s 
pike  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  whatever  was  the  object  of  these  poor  people  in  raa^ 
king  pikes,  Robert  Munroe  had  no  hand  in  it.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  there ;  he  is  sworn  to  by  Robert  Bullock,  who 
is  the  only  witness  who  says  he  was  there.  I  shall  take  it 
he  was  right,  and  that  he  did  see  him.  I  shall  be  much  ob« 
Jiged  to  my  learned  Friend,  if  I  mis-state  any  evidence,  if 
he  will  correct  me,  and  I  am  sure  my  Lord  will,  if  it  occurs 
to  his,  recollection.  It  is  not  in  my  intention  to  do  so.  BuL 
lock  says,  that  he  saw  Robert  Munroe  standing  in  this  large 
place,  which  he  says  was  longer  than  this  church  in  which 
you  are  assembled,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  said  it  was  con- 
siderably longer ;  and  he  was  asked  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he  said  he  was  doing  nothing,  he  was  taking  no  part  what, 
ever.  If  any  of  you  have  taken  notes,  and  will  refer  to  what 
you  have  written,  you  will  find  this  witness  says,  that  Robert 
Munroe  was  not  engaged  in  carrying  the  iron  backwards 
^d  forwards.  He  was  asked,  whether  he  did  not  take  8ome> 
thing  off  the  floor,  and  he  says  he  stooped  and  took  up  some- 
thing*— I  am  committing  the  same  blunder  I  reproved  my 
learned  Friend  for  before.  He  says  one  of  the  Munroea  was 
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there ;  he  does  net  prove  thepriaoner  stocyped.  But  whitdii 
he  do  when  he  stooped  ?  He  jncked  up  something.  Whtt  wis 
it  ?  He  could  not  tell  what  it  was ;  but  he  told  you  it  ooald 
not  be  a  pike,  because  it  was  two  feet  from  the  flattened  files* 
You  observed  the  effed  attempted  in  examining  the  witoeas. 
You  sometimes  see  plans  introduced,  and  here  is  a  plinof  a 
j^ke  for  the  witnesses  to  refresh  their  recollection  by.  Then 
he  was  shewn  one  of  these  things,  and  you  saw  them.  Thej 
are  not  things  that  could  have  been  lying  on  the  floor  with- 
out people  seeing  them ;  so  that,  whoever  took  up  the  thing, 
it  was  not  a  pike.— This  is  the  whole  of  his  history. 

Then  you  have  another  witness,  who  says  that  he  sawlum 
in  the  spade-finishing  shop.  He  was  doing  nothing  there,  no- 
thing at  all ;  the  door  was  open,  a  crowd  of  people,  many  of 
the  people  spectators,  some  of  them  actors.  Munroe  not  as 
actor;  but  he  was  seen  there,  and  seenforaveryfew  mioutei,— 
fer  when  was  he  seen  ?  He  was  seen  during  the  time  some  of 
the  people  came  in  to  take  the  fire,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  tiling,  they  must  have  carried  back ;  they  were  not  to  lue 
it  in  that  place.  It  was  a  momentary  transaction,  aod  for 
that  moment  he  was  seen  at  the  door,  and  in  the  place,  doing 
nothing. 

Then  you  have  another  witness,  who  saw  them  in  a  place 
not  far  oflT  the  grinding-mill ;  and  what  is  he  doing  there  i  No- 
thing; standing  perfectly  still,  and  taking  no  part  wbaterer. 
But  he  does  this,  he  stoops  and  takes  up  a  pike,  and  he  ahevi 
it  to  the  witness,  and  having  ehewn  it  to  the  witness,  hepoti 
it  down  upon  the  floor  again.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  un- 
dertake to  say,  that,  in  the  experience  of  all  the  lawyers  at 
either  of  the  bars  of  this  country,  there  never  was  such  a  cam 
as  this.  There  never,  since  the  world  existed,  was  a  case  cf 
High  Treason,  in  which  the  overt  act  was — ^what?  If  tbey 
had  been,  instead  of  having  a  pike,  which  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  to  do  with,  consulting  how  they  were  to  pro- 
idde  daggers  to  put  the  King  to  death,  and  this  man  had 
been  in  that  situation,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  High 
Treason.  My  learned  Friend,  with  that  degree  of  wieot ». 
tisfaction,  which  I  can  attribute  to  nothmg  but  his  oomIniae^ 
ation  for  the  jnisoners  at  the  bar,  and  the  pleasure  which  I 
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am  sure  he  and  every  body  eke  must  ftel,  that  the  event  i» 
likely,  by  the  result  of  this  trial,  to  be  what  every  man  would 
wish  it  for  their  sakes  to  be,-— niy  learned  Friend  shakes  his 
head  at  my  argument.  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  and  my  Lord  said  it  yesterday,  and  we  all  know,  that»^ 
if  a  man  is  merely  present  at  a  consultation  held  for  a  trea^ 
sonabte  purpose,  hie  may  be  guilty  of  misprision  of  Treason^ 
but  not  of  Treason ;  so  that,  if  these  people  had  been  con- 
sulting how  they  OQuld  put  the  King  to  death,  and  Munroe 
had  be^i  in  that  ntuation  in  which  he  is  sworn  to  have  been 
on  this  occasion,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  High 
Treason.  If  afterwards  he  came  back,  or  you  could  prove 
he  knew  before  what  they  were  conspiring  about,  it  must  be 
inferred  he  came  to  lend  his  assistance ;  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  case. 

There  is  a  fourth  occasion  in  which  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  that  is  before  Mr  Dunn,  senior,  and  Mr  Dunn, 
junior,  the  two  brothers ;  when  Mr  Dunn,  senior,  comes  from 
Glasgow  on  Tuesday  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  place. 

He  is  seen  sharpening  a  plane ;  That  I  have  intentioni^y 
passed  over,  because  it  is  not  worth  mentioning  to  you.-— You 
observe  there  is  it  charge  against  one  Munroe,  George  MuU' 
roe^  who  had^m  pike  in  his  hand  sharpening,  on  the  Monday. 

But,  as  to  the  sharpening  on  the  grinding-stone,  there  is 
nothing  but  the  sharpening  a  plane  to  affect  Robert  at  all.— 
Then  you  have  him  at  his  master^s  on  the  Tuesday.  He  cornea 
therewith  a  man  of  the  name  of  McLean ;  and  you  have  it  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  elder  brother,  William  Dunn,  that  when 
he  went  to  the  works,  he  found  two  or  three  of  the  spinners 
coming  out  from  the  works.  One  of  them  was  Munroe,  whom 
he  identifies.  He  is  asked  the  christian  name  of  the  prisoner. 
He  is  not  quite  sure,  but  he  thinks  it  is  Robert.  The  name  of 
the  other  he  believes  was  George.  He  does  not  recollect  the 
name  of  any  other.  He  spoke  to  them,and  recommended  them 
to  return.  They  stated  that  they  were  afraid  of  returning.  ^  *  I 
recommended  to  them  to  return  to  their  work,  and  to  allow 
their  wages  to  stand  over  till  the  regular  time  of  paying 
than.  They  said  they  wanted  their  wages,  that  the  shops 
would  not  give  them  credit."^  That  wa^the  reason  they  gave  ; 
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and  how  that  raisoti  ha^  been  oonfimied  you  b«v»  haaid*  Aad 
be  says  iAiy  didnoismf  (key  Ufere  deptOed.  Now,  tbts  iaoC 
§cmt  importance ;  because,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  tbe  oonyerM.. 
tion,--^e  says,  **  something  passed ;  they  did  notkiioir  bow 
soon  they  might  be  sent  for  to  join  the  test ;  they  did  not 
say  by  whom;  he  thinks  they  said  ihey  expected  to  be  seat 
for  ftou  Glasgow.'*  There  was,—I  shall  address  myadf  to 
that  presentlyi — a  dependence  attempted  to  be  placed  upon 
the  testimony  of  Mr  William  Dunn  alone;  for  Alexaodv 
Dunn,  the  other  brother,  did  not  hear  it,  and  therefore  yoa 
have  to  see  how  far  his  memory  is  so  accurate,  that  you  can 
rely  upon  it.  Now,  William  Dunn  says  distinctly,  lAay  dU 
noi  9mf  they  were  deputed ;  the  other  Dunn  says  diatanctlyi 
'^  they  came  inquiring  about  thar  wages,  ihey  eaid  thof  wen 
deputed,'^  Now,  here  is  a  diflEerence  in  a  material  liurL  If 
they  could  hare  made  out,  on  the  other  mde,  any  thing  like 
a  conspiracy  foit  these  objects,  and  then  have  proved  that 
Munroe  came  as  a  deputy  firom  the  coospiratorB,  and  had 
said  so«  it  might  have  been  evidence  against  Munioe;  and^ 
therefore,  it  is  a  most  material  fisct,  and  you  see  how  it  standa 
At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  brothers  s  wean  they  said  they 
were  deputies,  the  other  swears  they  did  uaL  Now,  the  re- 
sult of  that  iS)  that  without  imputing  to  them  any  thing 
wbaievery'-^-lbr  I  believe  all  the  witnesses,  without  any  excep- 
tion, meant  to  speak  the  truth,— 'there  was  not  one  man  who 
was  desirous  to  conceal  any  thing,  but  each  was  evidendy 
alraid  that  he  might  say  something  that  might  be  faroaght 
agttnst  him  afterwards  i  a  caution  every  witness  is  entitled  to 
use  in  giving  his  evidence,-^!  bdieve  they  all  told  yoa  all 
they  knew  fairly  on  the  subjecti — ^I  do  not  impute  any  thing 
to  those  gentlemen  improper, — but  the  result  is,  that  one  of 
them  made  a  mistake ;  and  therefore  you  must  hdd  that  their 
Recollection  Is  not  so  perfect  as  that  you  can  build  a  great  deal 
uponthetestimonyof  oneof  them.  And  that  is  the  only  evi- 
dence you  have  of  any  conversation  about  Glasgow. 

Now,  this  is  the  whole  case  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
not  only  he  does  not  make  his  appearance  at  any  other  period, 
but  he  is  not  connected  by  conversation  with  any  of  the  nu- 
nctous  persons  who  have  been  named  before  you«  We  hare 
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liad  ftttcsiiptt  to  tfoiiiieet  these  people  md^ 
aad  widi  neon^raeyAtid  derign  of  I  know  not  whom.  Tb^ 
haire  not  cdtmected  one  of  those  people  with  the  prismer.  I 
state  it  upon  your  t^ooUection,  upon  your  notes,  I  state  it 
upon  the  rtodllectkna  of  every  person  present,  who  heard 
the  eiuitninatiod,  they  have  not  connected  the  prisoner  by 
words  eVen,  with  any  mto  dgainst  whom  they  have  given  evi- 
dence. I  believe  tfieUe  never  was  such  a  <:harge  of  eonspi- 
tacy  attempted.  If  a  man  is  compasaing  to  put  the  King  to 
death,  he  may  perform  the  act  by  hunself,  and  one  unfortu- 
nate lunatick  was  tried  fbr  it ;  but  a  man  cannot  conspire  by 
hlmsdf,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  fitst  trial,  it  is  the  first  I 
have  ever  heard  or  redd  of,  where  the  foundation  was  not 
laid  ot  a  conspiitey. 

NdW,  Where  is  the  ^dence  of  a  consfnracy  ?  and  if  there 
is,  whcfi^  is  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  is  ccmnected  with 
it  P  They  have  examined  to  Faifley  mill.  Where  Was  he  con^ 
nected  with  Faifley  mill  ?  They  take  one  man  to  Pidsley, 
Und  M^  Dunn  gave  evideiice  as  to  Glasgow,  which  was  Very 
cfdwded,  and  ihete  were  men  and  women,  and  strangers  and 
merchants,  and  every  body  else  walking  Jbovd  the  streets. 
Then  he  gave  evidence,  that  the  people  all  struck  their  work. 
What  connection  has  this  man  with  these  things  ?  Is  there 
any  man  safe  if  this  is  evidence  agaihst  him,—- 1  do  not  say 
against  this  poor  roan,  because  the  case  is  so  slight,  it  is  al- 
most a  waste  of  your  time  to  argue  it  further, — but  is  there 
any  inan  safe,  if  the  Crown  may  give  evidence  of  a  surmise 
of  a  conspiriu;y  existing  somewhere,  and  then  giv6  evidence, 
that  a  man  was  seen  somewhere,  where  some  of  the  suppo^ 
asd  conspirators  were  doing  something  in  which  he  took  no 
part,  and  where  there  were  fifty  others  who  took  no  part 
either  ?  Is  this  an  overt  act  of  High  Treason  ?  Gentlemen, 
I  say  to  you,  without  the  least  fear  ot  contradiction  even 
from  my  learned  Friend,  who  is  bound  to  contradict  me  in 
every  thing  I  say,  which  is  not  according  to  law,— «nd  I  know 
his  disposition  to  contradict  me  if  he  can,  perfectly  well,— 
without  fear  of  contradiction  from  him, — I  say  this  case  must 
&U  to  the  ground,  unless  they  prove  a  consfnracy.  First, 
what  is  the  use  of  all  the  latitild^  given  to  them,  rf  they 
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cannot  make  out  a  oonqiiracy  ?  Then,  what  is  the  proof  of 
a  conspiracy  ?  There  is  proof  of  a  hand^bilt  stuok  up.  Can« 
not  that  be  done  without  a  conspiracy  i  Who  acted  upon  the 
hand-bill  i  Who  had  any  connection  with  the  framerB  of  the 
hand.bill  ?  My  right  honourable  friend  says  he  does  not 
know ;  and  cannot  find  out.  I  wish  to  God  he  could.  It  might 
be  my  unfortunate  fate  to  defend  the  author  of  it,  and  I 
should  defend  him  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities ;  but  now, 
and  as  an  individual,  I  should  be  most  extremely  glad,  if  he 
was  discovered  and  brought  to  justice.  I  should  be  extremely 
glad,  if  any  persons  connected  with  it,  any  persons  assembled 
together,  relative  to  the  composing  or  sticking  it  up,  were 
brought  to  justice  ;  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  state  in 
a  general  sense,  but  for  the  protection  of  this  county,  for  the 
protection  of  unfortunate  men  in  the  situation  of  those  at  the 
bar.  I  wish  to  God  they  could  be  discovered ;  fcnr  in  the 
course  of  my  experience  and  reading,  without  meaning  to 
say  that  dther  of  them  is  very  exten»ve,  I  think  I  never  did 
witness  or  hear  of  a  more  nefarious  thing,  than  the  sticking 
up  of  that  bill  all  over  the  country  by  some  persons — scoun- 
drels, as  well  as  traitors, — ^infamous  cowards,  as  well  as  ooUl- 
blooded  villains,  who,  sunk  in  their  secret  recesses,  have 
poured  forth  this  Treason  for  no  purpose  but  to  bring  men, 
smarting  under  their  poverty,  with  hardly  enough  to  feed 
themselves  and  their  children,  to  the  situation  in  which  these 
prisoners  stand  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  words  arc  not  sufficient  to  express  the  indigna- 
tion a  man  must  feel,  that  persons,  capable  of  such  horriUe 
conspiracies,  not  against  the  state  alone,  but  conspirades 
against  the  lives  of  the  very  people  whom  they  flattered  to 
their  destruction,  have  been  suffered  to  escape.  Gentlemen, 
those  are  the  persons  who  are  the  fit  objects  of  publick  vea- 
geance ;  those  are  the  persons  that  no  exercise  of  human  in- 
genuity,  no  exertion  of  human  powers,  ought  to  be  omitted  to 
bring  to  condign  punishment.  The  whole  country,  great  and 
small,  would  rejoice  in  their  being  brought  to  justice.  Who 
is  there  that  will  not  turn  with  an  eye  of  pity ;  who  is  there 
that  will  not  dissolve  in  tears ;  if  these  unfortunate  young 
men,  hardly  one  of  them,  I  believe,  much  above  the  age  of 
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&Mnty,  one  of  them  oertamly  much  less, — these  unfurtiinate 
youDg  men,  connected  in  no  way  that  we  can  discover  with 
any  of  these  conspiracies  or  contrivances  whatever,— decei- 
ved, duped,  if  the  case  of  the  Crown  be  true ; — led  under 
pressures  which  you,  Gentlemen,  know,  which  you  have  seen 
under  your  eyes,  into  this  situation — if  they  are  selected  for 
the  vengeance  of  the  greatest  Government  that  ever  was 
reared  upon  earth— if  they  should  fall  the  victims,  and  those 
that  actually  conspired  this  nefarious  and  abominable  project 
should  escape,  again  to  proceed  in  measures  which  shall  be 
attended  with  the  same  consequences  ? 

But,  Gentlemen,  thank  God,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  feeling  the  same  heartfelt  satisfaction,  thai  I  can 
tell  you,  on  my  honour  as  a  man,  that  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced there  is  here  not  only  no  necessity,  from  the  evidence 
brought  before  you,  of  convicting  them ;  but  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  proof  that  can  excuse  you,  if  you  do  so,  to 
your  consciences  and  to  your  God.  Gentlemen,  e^ry  crime 
should  be  proved  clearly  and  distinctly.  No  crime  is  to  be  im- 
puted from  suspicion,  from  what  may  he  considered  likely, 
from  what  may  strike  you  as  probable.  It  must  be  proved 
distinctly  and  clearly.  And,  if  ever  there  was  a  crime  which 
requires  this  more  than  another,  for  the  safety  of  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  it  is  this  which  you  are  trying.  It  is  well 
said  by  Mr  Justice  Foster,  in  the  passage  that  has  been 
quoted,  there  is  no  man  so  high,  and  we  have  a  fearful  ex- 
ample that  there  is  no  man  so  low,  but  this  law  may  reach 
him. 

Gentlemen,  in  this  free  country,  where  it  is  a  part  of  our 
Constitution,  and  a  most  valuable  part  of  it,  that  every  man 
shall  freely  deliver  his  opinion  when  and  where  he  likes,  not 
only  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  but  on  the  proprie- 
ty of  those  laws  which  exist,  and  those  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce, — and  the  Con- 
stitution could  not  subsist  a  year  if  this  were  not  the  case,— 
how  important  is  it,  that  he  should  not  be  liable  to  be  called 
in  question  for  this  crime,  upon  any  thing  but  the  most  di- 
rect and  distinct  evidence !  Is  there  any  policy,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  can  lead  to  a  different  conclusion  ?  Can  it  be  requi- 
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site  for  the  safety  of  this  great  Goremmeiitp— aGovevBineiit 
which  has  infinitely  more  security  than  any  whi^  U  wieldf4 
by  persons  whose  rule  is  not  foimdad  on  the  oonswt  cif  ihe 
people  and  in  fixed  principles  of  law^— this  great  Govenn 
menty  founded,  as  it  is,  more  broadly,  and  more  firmly,  than 
any  Goyemment  that  ever  existed  upon  the  fiice  of  the  evth ; 
—can  it  be  necessary,  for  the  security  of  thia  stupendoii^  and 
magnificent  machine,  that  persons  such  as  these,  for  auch  of. 
fences,  and  upon  such  evidence;— such  offences  as  are  im^^ 
pitted,  such  evidence  as  b  ^ven  against  them,— ahould  be 
sacrificed  to  this  law,  intended,  as  it  only  was,  to  secure  the 
Government  against  attempts^that  are  really  and  substantial- 
ly dangerous  to  it  ? 

Gentlemen,  if  there  is  any  thing  which  is  of  im)x>rtance  to 
this  country,  it  is  this,  that  the  proof  of  Treason  should  be 
dear  and  distinct  The  safety  of  all  our  lives,  the  safety  cf 
all  our  fortunes,  the  safety  of  the  Government  on  one  hand, 
and  of  the  individuals  composing  the  people  on  the  other, 
depend  on  that  glorious  institution,  of  which  you  are  now 
performing  the  functions.  You,  Gentlemen,  selected  from  the 
class  of  society  to  whiph  you  belong,  living  in  this  remote  cor* 
ner  of  this  great  country,  are  now  performing  function^  oo 
the  due  discharge  of  which  depends  the  safety  of  every  mem* 
ber  of  this  state.  You  will  judge,  without  my  going  much 
more  minutely  into  the  evidence  before  you,  whether  any 
man  can  bQ  safe,  if,  upon  a  charge  of  this  nature  brought 
against  him,  he  may  be  convicted,  though  there  is  no  direct 
proof  given  of  any  conspiracy  to  effect  a  treasonable  purpose ; 
though  there  is  no  connection  proved  between  the  person 
accused,  and  any  one  man  who  is  supposed  at  any  time  to  have 
done  any  questionable  act;  but  that  this  poor  man  was  a  spec* 
tator,  among  many  other  spectators,  of  that,  which,  by  a  lax 
and  strained  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  great  ingenuity 
of  counsel,  might,  perhaps,  be  made  out  to  be  something  like 
an  overt  act  of  High  Treason.  If  you  are  satisfied.  Gentle* 
men,  that  I  am  wrong  in  this,  you  will  act  accordingly ;  if 
you  are  satisfied  I  am  right,  you  will  act  accordingly.  You 
will  csonsider,  what  is  no  small  matter  to  any  huipan  being, 
that  the  life  of  another  human  being  is  ia  your  haod#t  You 
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will  oonndcr  there  is  much  more  than  that,  there  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  oountry  in  your  hands.  It  is  necessary  to  shew, 
I  do  not  say  this,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  me, 
thai  I  say  it  with  any  feeling  of  personal  ill-will ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  far  as  the  learned  officer  who  fills  the  situation  . 
q£  Lord  Advocate  is  concerned,  I  am  bound  to  say,  both 
for  myself,  and  I  can  assure  him  for  every  other  person,  as 
far  as  I  know,  who  has  observed  his  conduct  in  these  trials, 
that  it  has  been  marked  by  humanity,  by  candour,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  due  attention  to  his  important  and 
painful  duties  ;^-4iut  it  is  necessary  tor  you,  and  without  re- 
ference  to  this  case,  or  occasion,  to  shew  to  the  whole  coun* 
try,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  there  is  no  corner  of  these 
dominions,  however  remote-HAo  class  of  persons,  whose  situ* 
ations  may  be  ever  so  removed  from  scenes  of  bus'mess,  or 
from  the  upper  walks  of  life,  in  which  jurymen  arc  to  ba 
found,  that  will  not  interpose  themselves  between  a  Briush 
subject,  and  loose  imputations,  and  still  looser  evideDp9, 
urged  to  involve  him  in  the  enormous  crime  of  High  Trea^Qn^ 
Gentlemen,  I  have  omitted  two  circumstances  which  I 
ought  to  state.  I  have  been  rather,  perhaps,  carried  away  in, 
this  case  with  those  larger  views  of  the  subject,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  divest  one^s  self  of  in  cases  of  this  kind# 
There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  case  of  this  man.  tie  i^ 
not  at  all  connected  with  the  Address  that  was  post^  up* 
He  is  not  proved  ever  to  have  seen  that  Address,  As  to  tba 
Address  being  stuck  up  where  every  body  might  see  it,  no- 
body  says  he  saw  it,  nobody  says  he  repeated  the  contents  of 
it.  The  other  Address  in  the  mill  was  given  to  Stewart, 
and  you  have  evidence  that  Stewart  said,  a  man,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  came  into  the  mill,  and  gave  him  that  Ad** 
dress,  and  went  away  immediately*  What  does  this  provet 
Grentlemen  ?  What  does  it  prove,  but' that  shocking  system 
of  cmcealed  excitation,  upon  which  the  whole  of  this  nefarvr 
ous  plan  has  been  conducted.  The  Address  is  printed  no 
man  can  tell  how.  My  learned  Friend  wonkl  have  foupd  out> 
if  possible,  who  printed  that  Address.  It  bears  to  be  prints 
ed  at  Glasgow ;  but  no  man  at  Glasgow  printed  it,  or  bf 
would  have  been  found  out.  I  think  it  impossible^<-'fUid  if  I 
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thought  it  posttble,  I  should  impute  a  degree  of  waiitcirei« 
ertion  to  the  ma^stratesaxKl  penous  employed  by  theCrowa, 
which  I  do  not  impute  to  them,—!  think  it  imposMble  it 
could  have  been  so  printed  there,  without  being  found  out. 
.  But  I  know  how  it  is  possible  it  might  be  printed.  I  know  it 
is  posttble,  in  a  very  small  space,  to  carry  a  printing  press, 
and  all  its  apparatus.  Nobody  knows  who  composed  it.  Secret 
persons  are  employed  to  post  it  up,  and  betake  themselTcs  to 
flight  afterwards.  Secret  persons  deliver  it  in  places  like  this, 
and  then,  in  like  manner,  turn  round,  without  saying  a  word* 
Then,  Grentlemen,  see  what  this  man  did  with  it  when  he 
got  it ;  he  says,  let  us  shew  it  to  Mr  Dunn.  Was  that  like 
men  who  were  in  a  conspiracy,  in  which  this  was  to  be  shewn 
against  them  ?  It  is  taken  to  the  master  to  shew  him.  It  is  not 
safe  to  your  tporka  that  we  should  continue  here ;  it  is  not 
safe  to  our  persons.  Nor  was  it.  I  observed,  when  I  was 
giving  that  evidence,  another  intimation,  in  the  sort  of  com- 
munication that  takes  place  at  the  bar.  I  observed  in  the 
learned  Serjeant  a  sort  of  toss  of  the  head,  when  it  was 
sfud,  there  was  reason  of  fear  from  the  terms  of  this  Ad- 
dress. There  was  reason  of  fear  from  the  terms  of  this  Ad- 
dress, and  abundant  reason  to  fear.  They  say,  **  we  reoom* 
mend,*  and  thqr  style  themselves  a  **  Committee  of  Organ- 
i^tion.""  The  whole  thing  calculated  to  every  man  who 
read  it,  to  make  him  believe  as  many  honest  men  did  who 
were  not  connected  with  conspiracies,  that  there  was  a  great 
organized  head ;  and  it  says,  *'  we  therefore  recommend  to 
the  proprietors  of  publick  works,  and  all  others,  to  stop,  the 
one,  and  shut  up  the  other,  until  order  is  restored,  as  we  will 
be  accountable  for  no  damages  which  may  be  sustained,  and 
which,  after  this  publick  intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim 
to.^  This  was  a  clear  intimation  that  their  intention  was  what 
I  believe  it  was,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  was,  to  damage 
and  destroy  those  manufactories  which  did  continue  work. 
The  object  of  those  people  was  to  stop  work,  and  to  act  by 
intimidation  in  every  possible  way.  My  learned  Friend,  in 
opening  the  case,  was  very  far  from  staUng  that  it  was  not 
the  subject  of  fear.  He  said,  <<  no  man  can  be  at  a  loss  to  inter- 
pret the  real  meaning  of  these  words  f*  and  then  he  said,  **  not 
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«  reoDoifnendation  and  advice,  but  the  perilouB  order  of  an 
over-ruling  multitude.''  Whether  they  had  that  over-ruling 
multitude  is  more  than  I  can*  say ;  but  every  body  who  read 
it  must  have  supposed  they  had,  and  were  about  to  use  it  in  the 
way  these  ootton-spinners  believed.  You  have  had  all  the 
way  through  in  evidence,  that  they  acted  from  intimidation. 
You  have  the  evidence  of  McLean's  saying  something  aboiit 
seeking  their  rights,  and  the  old  Grentleman  tells  you  it  was 
received  with  general  disapprobation ;  he  says  **  with  ap- 
parent disapprobation." 

Then  you  have  this  man,  supposing  he  was  one  of  the 
people  present  there,  which  was  not  proved,  for  Wilsob 
says  he  does  not  know  that  he  was  there,-— so  I  may  take 
it  he  was  not  there,  but  I  will  take  it  he  was  there, — are  you 
to  conclude  he  was  not  one  of  the  persons  who  expressed  that 
disapprobation  ?  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  he  was,  and  I 
will  tell  .you  why.  I  asked  a  cross  question,  the  result  of 
which  was  what  I  had  not  anticipated,  and  I  received  an  of- 
ficious caution  to  take  care  of  those  questions ;  and  I  said  I 
relied  on  my  case.  I  did  so  from  this,  that  by  that  time  I 
found  I  was  not  misinformed.  From  that  moment  I  had  con« 
fidence,  that  though  some  things  might  come  out  a  little  less 
on  one  side,  and  more  on  the  other,  I  had  not  been  deceived 
in  any  thing  stated  to  me ;  and  from  that  moment  I  felt  re- 
lieved from  a  great  load  and  pressure,  and  went  on  with 
cheerfulness  in  the  cause. 

Then  you  have  the  evidence  of  Buchanan,  the  clerk,  who 
swears  that  Munroe  told  him  when  he  asked  him  to  come  to 
the  works  again,  that  he  had  been  threatened.  I  might  have 
fatigued  you  by  bringing  half  the  people  that  were  in  this 
cotton-mill ;  I  brought  as  many  as  I  could,  they  all  declared 
they  acted  under  an  impression  of  terror.  There  might  be 
some  persons  who  did  not  act  under  that  impression.  There 
might  be  persons  connected  with  those  conspiracies,  or  with 
the  designs  likely  to  be  forwarded  by  them.  I  know  no- 
thing of  that  No  such  person  has  appeared  here ;  and  if  he 
had  appeared,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  man  was  connect- 
ed with  it,  not  the  least.  But  here  you  have  positive  evidence 
that  he  sud,  which  is  perfectly  good  evidence,  that  he  was 
under  the  impression  of  fear. 
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Then  the  circumstance  of  the  wages  is  aocounted  foi^— for 
you  have  the  evidence  of  the  very  man  who  supplied  them 
with  goods  himself,  and  no  othar  person  who  supplied  them 
but  himself.  He  is  what  we  call  a  merchant,  and  supplies  the 
people  with  every  thing,  and  he  declined  giving  credit  I  am 
not  entitled  to  say  to  you  that  they  were  told  that,  but  I  have 
a  right  to  infer  it.  Then  I  submit  all  this  is  accounted  for ; 
and  if  it  is,  I  leave  it  to  you,  with  the  observations  I  have  al- 
ready made. 

Again,  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  having  trespassed  so 
long  upon  your  time.  I  will  not  trespass  longer  by  my 
^pol^gy-  I  think  I  have  not  Mid  one  word  that  has  even 
a  tendency  to  induce  you,  from  any  effect  produced  upon 
your  feelings,  to  alter  your  verdict  from  that  which  you  ought 
to  give-  It  is  what  I  ought  not  to  have  done  if  I  did  it, 
and  there  was  no  occasion  for  it  here.  The  man^s  character 
has  been  detailed.  He  is  not  only  said  to  be  an  honest  man, 
he  is  not  only  said  to  be  an  industrious  man,  but  be  is  said 
to  be  an  affectionate  man,  and  a  quieter  of  ill*disposed  men* 
This  is  not  the  evidence  of  a  short  dme ;  it  is  the  evidence  of 
of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  years,  given  by  the  witnesses  for  tb^ 
Crown ;  not  only  so,  but  given  by  the  persona,  in  whose  em- 
pby  he  was,  and  under  whom  he  worked  i  an^if  ray  thmg 
were  to  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  operate  upon  your 
feelings,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  what  you  observed  when  that 
decent  old  man  came  into  the  box ;  when  you  saw  bow  he 
was  afiected,  and  how  it  affected  that  man  now  in  your  eyes. 
No  testimony  could  be  stronger  either  to  his  general  conduct, 
or  to  the  affectionate  nature  of  his  disporition,  TxaiUirs  are 
not  made  of  this  sort  of  stuff;  those  are  not  the  characters 
that  are  likely  to  lend  themselves  to  these  sanguinary  de* 
signs*  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  observation  which  I  think  it 
quite  fair  to  make  to  you.  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long,  and  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  than  to  say,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  anxiety  I  felt  when  I  first  entered  the  Court, 
I  sit  down,  leaving  this  man  in  your  hands,  without  any  an* 
xiety  whatever. 
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REPLY. 

Mr  Stt^earU  HuUoclC'^MAy  it  ple«»  your  Lordship-^ 
G^ntl^ipen  of  the  Jury-^In  rising  to  address  you  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  certainly  feel  myself  under  some 
degree  of  embarrassment ;  not,  Grentlemen,  from  any  anxie- 
ty on  the  subject  of  this  case,  becausei  in  my  view  of  it,  it 
ought  to  excite  nope  in  my  mind ;  but.  Gentlemen,  it  does 
appear  to  me  thi^t  thitt  view  of  the  case  is  so  little  con»st»t, 
is  so  little  like  tiifil  taken  by  the  learned  Counsel  on  the  other 
side,  th^  either  they  or  I  must  have  most  egr^ously  mis^ 
taken  the  subject  that  you  have  to  decide  upon  i  because, 
Gentlemeq,  I  humbly  submit  to  you,  that  the  case  is  one  ea^ 
titled  to  your  serious  consideration,  and  a  case  which  must 
ultiniately  call  op  you  to  find  that  verdict,  which  justice  shall 
imperiously  demand  at  your  hands,  especially  as,  in  my 
humble  conception,  the  case  that  was  left  for  th^  Crown  has 
been  very  considerably  augmented  by  the  argument  and  tho 
fikcts  which  h^v^  b^n  given  in  evidence  for  the  prisoner. 

Crentlem^p,  it  is  no  pi^rt  of  th^  province  of  myself,  or  of 
those  with  whom  X  have  the  honour  of  b^ng  allied  to^ay, 
to  endeavour  to  force  from  you  a  verdict  against  the  unfor** 
tunate  man  at  the  bar,  through  th^  medium  of  impassioa^d 
eloquence,  or  appeals  to  your  £selings  or  commiseration ;  to 
a  oertfun  extent  that  may  be  fair,  and  to  a  certain  degree  i% 
may  be  ^nd  Qpght  to  be  practised  perhaps,  by  those  who 
staiid  ii^  the  situation  of  my  learned  friends ;  but.  Gentleman, 
all  that  I  h^ve  to  do, — and  believe  me  J  feel  qo  other  anxiety, 
because  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  any  individual  that  a  ver« 
diet  against  this  man  should  take  place,  unless  (hat  verdict 
shall,  io  your  judgment,  be  necessarily  called  for  by  the  evi* 
dence  in  this  case — ^but.  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  province  merely 
to  st|ite  to  you,  which  I  shall  do  with  as  much  brevity  as  I 
can,  and  with  as  much  humility,  the  law  on  the  c^se,  and 
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then  to  call  your  attention  to  those  facts  whidi  have  been  » 
long  lost  sight  of  by  the  Counsel  for  the  priscHier. 

Grentlemen,  it  was  stated  to  you  by  both  my  learned 
Friends,  that  your  verdict  is  to  be  founded  upon  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case : — ^that  is  all  that  I  seek  for,  and  I  tlunk  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  satisfy  you— unfortunately  able  to  satis- 
fy you,—- that  the  evidence  in  this  case  will  wanant  no  other 
verdict  than  one  unfavourable ;  not  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  the  life--»but  certainly  one  which  must  put  in  jeopardy  the 
life--of  this  unfortunate  individual 

Gentlemen,  before  we  proceed  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some  obser- 
vations which  were  made  by  both  my  learned  Friends,  ia  the 
outset  of  their  addresses.  My  learned  Friend,  Mr  Grsnt, 
has,  upon  several  occasions  stated,  that  thb  was  one  of  the 
oddest  casesof  High  Treason  that  ever  he  saw;  and  most  cer- 
tainly, Gentlemen,  if  my  learned  Friend  will  confine  his  read* 
ingand  his^'esearches  to  eases  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  King  Richard  the  Second,  in  all  probability  he  is  right ; 
but,  Gentlemen,  those  are  not  the  times,  those  are  not  the 
periods  to  which  we  are  to  have  recourse  for  the  law  upon 
this  subject ;  because,  undoubtedly,  your  country  stands  ex- 
empted from  any  imputation  of  the  sort ;  but  that  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong  most  indisputably  has,  of  late 
years,  furnished  too  many  opportunities  for  revising,  for  con- 
sidering and  dcdding  the  law  on  this  subject,  to  render  it 
either  necessary,  or,  I  should  almost  say,  decorous  to  occupy 
you  from  hour  to  hour,  in  citing  from  musty  books  and  re- 
cords, cases  which  have  no  earthly  bearing  on  the  case  before 
you.  With  respect  to  the  law  of  the  time  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, or  the  different  Richards,  and  the  Edwards,  I  mean  to 
say  nothing  at  all ;  I  leave  the  full  impression,  whatever  it 
might  be,  which  was  made  by  that  long  and  elaborate  read- 
ing, I  dare  say  a  faithful  reading,  from  the  different  books ;  I 
leave  my  learned  friend  in  full  possession  of  that  impression, 
whatever  it  might  be,  if  it  made  any  on  your  minds,  without 
offering  to  you  a  single  word  upon  that  subject. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  what  are  we  trying  ?  The  learned 
Counsel  alluded  to  this  indictment,  and  one  might  have 
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thought  that  in  the  mind  of  an  English  iawyer^-for  my 
learned  friend  has  an  advantage  over  me ;  fori  in  addition 
to  great  experience  and  great  learning  at  the  EqgHsh  bar, 
he  possesses  all  that  talent,  and  all  that  information  by 
which  the  bar  of  this  country  seems  to  be  so  peculiarly 
characterized ;  but  I  think  it  might  have  been  sufficient 
if  he  had  found  that  this  was  an  indictment  sanctioned  by 
practice  and  precedent,  without  endeavouring,  in  point  ot 
fact,  to  say  how  he,  if  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Crown, 
would  have  framed  it.  When  that  time  comes,  he  will 
shew  us  how  he  will  do  it ;  but  I  know  him  too  well  to 
suppose  he  would  venture  to  go  out  of  the  ordinary  track, 
which  we  humble  individuals  on  this  side  of  the  bar  are 
satisfied  with  treading. 

'  What  is  this  indictment.  Gentlemen  ?  It  charges  against 
this  individual  four  sets  of  Treason  j  and  my  learned  Friend 
was  mistaken,  when  he  thought  my  learned  Friend  on  my 
right  hand  had  abandoned  the  first  count  of  the  indictment; 
he  never  intended  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did ;  and 
think  I  shall  explain  to  you,  even  new  and  novel  as  the 
subject  is,  the  nature  of  this  charge,  and  the  reason  why 
this  indictment  has  sulgected  itself  to  this  species  of  insinua- 
tion, rather  than  imputation,  that  has  been  cast  upon  it 

Gentlemen,  I  must  refer  to  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the 
29d  Edward  IH.  By  that  act  of  Parliament  it  was  made  a 
Treason  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  or  to  compass  or 
imagine  his  death.  The  first  count  in  this  indictment  is 
founded  upon  the  latter  branch  of  the  statute,  namely,  it  is 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying,  and  I  say  it  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  evidence  which  I  shall 
by  and  by  more  particularly  call  your  attention  to,  does,  in 
point  of  law,  or  rather  in  point  of  fact,  sustain  the  first 
charge  in  this  indictment. 

The  second  count  is  also  framed  upon  that  old  act  of  Par* 
liaiment ;  and  it  is  for  levying  of  war.  My  learned  Friend 
stated,  there  was  no  evidence  to  warrant  any  application  to 
you  to  find  a  verdict  upon  that  count,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  or  you  with  any  discussion  upon  that 
subject. 
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The  Mti  Md  Vm  obutiti  nird  fbatided  tm  A  modem  set 
of  Pai^Hftttient  :<^in  the  conttmction  of  wbidi  my  kiMed 
Frknd  haa  mmiiiaged  all  the  bodes  in  hb  library^  to  explain 
what  an  ai;t  of  Parliamcfnt  meant  passed  in  the  96th  of  the 
King,  by  adducing  decisions  tbr^e  hnndred  years  before  ^-^ 
that  is  an  odd  way  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  an  aet  of 
ParlliimMt---that  is  a  new  mode  of  ekplaining  stattitel 
The  two  last  counts  in  this  indictment  are  fimnded  upon 
that  act  o^  Parliament,  and  the  drert  act%  as  thqr  ftr0  call- 
ed, are  the  same  in  erery  one  of  those  counts ;  the  Treasons 
are  different,  but  the  nets  by  which  diey  are  to  be  eatabliah* 
ed  are  the  same. 

Gentlemen,  o?ert  act  is  a  technical  eitpression^  It  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this : — If  I  ehaf^  h  man  wkb 
compassing  the  King's  death,  the  law  requires  I  should  state 
in  what  way  that  intention,  which  is  the  act  6f  She  mind,  is 
to  be  made  out ;  the  operation  of  the  mind  cannot  be  aa« 
certained,  or  cannot  be  established  to  the  human  senses  with* 
imi  shewing  what  the  man  did.  If  I  entertaih  an  opinioo 
to-day  concerning  any  of  you,  that  must  rest  with  myaelf 
until  I  establish  the  motive  of  that  ophiidn  by  doiiig  aorae^ 
thing  concerning  it.  Suppoite  I  should  thidb,  or  intend, 
and  imagine  that  I  would  be  the  death  of  owe  of  you,  no- 
body  could  take  cognizance  of  thai  until  I  shewed  that  that 
Was  my  intention — ^until  I  brought  A  sword  or  a  pistol,  aiKi 
followed  you  to  your  hoUse^  or  from  place  to  placed,  in  orddr 
to  carry  that  intention,  or  that  imagination  which  I  liad 
conceived,  into  effect.  Therefore,  the  law  said  this— it  made 
in  point  of  &ct  the  intention  to  dd  something  which  con- 
cerned the  Kinfg,  the  same  as  the  actual  completion  of  that 
something  with  respect  to  the  individual  $  inasmuch  as  it 
Cannot  be  evidenced  biii  by  fiust,  and  inasmuch  As  a  person 
might  come  to  trial  under  a  total  ignorance  of  the  naMre 
of  the  evidence  intended  to  be  adduced  against  haKi.  The 
statute  requires  this— (the  statute  of  William  IIL|  a  modem 
act,  comparatively  speaking)— that  you  should  in  yonr  in^ 
dictment  state  the  overt  acts,  and  deeds,  and  cifcumstaneeas 
by  which  the  intention  of  the  mind  Was  to  be  developed  and 
shewn  to  the  Jury.    And  therefo^)^,  Gentlemen,  thoee  6vert 
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aelii  ■  abont  which  to  tdttoh  hfls  bdeo  ttniioworily  taidy 
much,  which,  coDsideritt|(  the  Iduming,  find  talent,  and  ex<* 
perienoe  of  my  learned  Friend,  I  think  might  have  been 
spared  $  becaase,  unlett  it  was  to  shew  that  he  knew  many 
things  quite  irrelevant  to  this  subject,  I  cannot  tell  why  he 
made  those  obserirationsi  the  overt  acts  are  nothing  more 
than  the  series  of  acts  to  be  given  in  evidence.  For  instance^ 
*  supposing  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  found  it  necessary,  or 
rather  wished  to  give  in  evidence  any  other  fact,  or  any  other 
point  than  that  detailed  in  the  indictment,  they  would  be 
precluded  from  doing  so,  because  you  are  to  state,  upon  the 
faoeof  your  indictment,  everything  you  meaittoprove  against 
the  prifloner,  or  attempt  to  prove  against  him.  Therefore 
every  man  knows,  (and  you  will  readily  agree  with  me  in 
thisy^^hat  many  accidents  may  interpose  to  prevebt  the 
Crown  from  proving  a  series  of  acts,  or  evidence  stated  on 
the  record,  either  with  respect  to  some  mistake  in  the  design 
nation  of  a  witness,  and  sometimes  witnesses  perhaps  may 
be  rather  shy-^they  may  feel  some  difficulty  in  disclosing  to 
the  whole  extent  of  what  they  know  upon  the  subject ;  so 
that  it  is  not  always,  in  point  of  fact,  a  good  ground  of  im. 
putation  upon  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  there  are 
more  overt  acts  in  the  indictment  than  are  proved  before  a 
Jury.  But  recollect  the  consequence,  and  with  this  I  shall 
close  this  part  of  my  observations,  that  the  proof  of  any  one 
of  those  facts,  provkled  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  was 
done  and  undertaken  with  the  faltention  imputed,  is  sufficient 
to  Call  on  you  for  your  verdict  of  guilty. 

Mow,  Gentlemen,  we  will  go  on  by  degrees.  Gentlemen, 
most  indisputably  you  will  not  be  called  on  by  the  Counsel 
for  the  Crotvn,  and  they  expressly  and  distinctly  disclaim 
all  such  ground  of  claim  or  demand  upon  you,  to  deliver 
your  verdict  upon  mere  declamation ;  but  they  will  call 
upon  you,  because  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  to  find  your 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  in  the  caus^  according  to 
your  consciences,  and  according  to  the  solemn  obligation 
under  which  you  are  sitting  in  that  place.  IF,  Gentlemen, 
after  I  have  submitted  the  few  observations  which  I  shall 
oilbr  to  you,  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  in 
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tbis  caute  does  not  in  point  of  fiict  warrant  yon,  or  rather, 
I  will  say,  compel  you,  as  honest  men,  to  find  your  verdict 
against  this  unfortunate  individual,  discharge  him  : — But  i^ 
on  the  othef  hand,  you  shall  find,  upon  a  full,  deliberate, 
and  dispassionate  view  of  the  different  facts  which  have  been 
proved  before  you,  that  there  is  no  other  alternative,  that 
there  is  no  other  conclusion  to  which  you  can  arrive,  but 
that  of  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  this  man,  then  your  duty 
is  plain,  although  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  affect  to  say  that 
this  is  one  of  those  cases  which  is  marked  so  much  by  acts  of 
atrocity  and  violence,  as  to  render  this  man's  fate  so  fatal, 
that  the  last  sentence  of  the  law  must  be  put  in  execution 
upon  him  ;  but  it  is  not  for  you  to  administer  mercy ;  it  is 
not  for*  you  to  say,  how  the  Crown  ought  to  limit,  how  it 
ought  to  confine  or  narrow,  the  judgment  which  it  may  think 
proper  to  execute  on  this  individual ;  with  that  you  have  no 
concern.  I^  however,  you  feel  bound,  as  I  think  you  will,  to 
return  a  verdict  against  this  man — ^if  you  should  think  that 
his  character,  which  cannot  affect  the  nature  or  quality  oi  the 
crime — that  his  character,  or  other  circumstances  in  the  case^ 
should  in  your  judgment  render  him  a  fit  subject  for  recom- 
mendation to  that  quarter  where  alone  that  recommendation 
can  be  of  any  use,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown,  or  rather  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Crown,  that  that  re- 
commendation will  be  most  cheerfully  forwarded,  and  with 
ail  humility  enforced  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  be.    That 
is  not  a  question  for  you  to  try.    The  question  is  not  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  this  man, — but  has 
he,  or  has  he  not,  been  guilty  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him  ? 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  very  short- 
ly to  the  law  upon  the  subject.     I  shall  call  your  attention 
to  the  law  from  authorities  which  are  living— from  those  by 
whom  the  law  upon  the  subject  has  almost  within  these  few 
days  been  laid  down  in  another  part  of  the  island  ;  I  shall 
call  to  your  attention  a  few  authorities  upon  that  subject, 
which,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  will  set  this  question  in 
a  clear  point  of  view.  You  will,  however,  take  this  from  me, 
that  whatever  law  is  to  r^ulate  your  conduct  or  decision 
on  this  occasion,  is  not  to  be  derived  from  my  learned  Friend 
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on  the  other  eide^  or  from  me.  Tlie  Judges  who  preside  on 
ibis  occasion)  and  who  act  under  the  same  obligation  as  • 
yourselves,  namely,  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  the  Judges  mil 
state  the  law,  and  it  is  your  bounden  doty  to  receive  the  law 
from  them,. and  take  that  law  as  it  is  delivered. 

But,  Gentlemen,  my  learned  Friend,  Mr  Grant,  in  the  heat 
and  zeal  of  the  moment, — ^because  I  am  quite  sure  he  did 
^ot  mean  it, — ^stated  to  you  that  ffou  were  to  put  a  con- 
struction upon  the  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  That  is 
not  law,  that  the  Jury  are  to  put  a  construction  upon  an  act 
of  Parliament  1  When  was  that  decided  ?  where  is  it  to  be 
found,  except  in  the.  gratuitous  asserdcm  of  my  learned 
Friend  I  who  appealed  to  himadf  in  a  way  I  never  heard  an. 
appeal  made  in  a  Court  of  Justice — he  appealed  to  his  ho- 
nour and  conscience.  I  know  no  man  possesses  more  ho* 
nour  and  conscience  out  of  the  church  of  Dumbarton ;  but 
I  can  rely  on  neither  in  this  place  as  authori^.  on  points  of 
law.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  your  duty  to  construe  an  act 
of  Parliament-^e  words  of  the  statute  are  to  be  construed 
by  the  Judges }— you  are  to  say  whether  or  not  the. facts 
imputed  to  the  individual  be  or  be  not  proved ;— you  are 
to  say  whether  the  facts  which  we  state  on  this  indictment 
have  been  proved,  and  whether  they  have  been  done  with 
the  intention  ascribed.  If  you  should  be  of  opinion  that 
they  are,  then  the  learned  Judges  will  tell  you  that  High 
Treason  has  been  committed ;  why,  because  according  to 
the  construction  of  the  words  of  the  act  of  Pai^liament,  the 
truth  of  those  facte  constitutes  in  point  of  law  High  Treason. 

My  learned  Friend  said.  Why,  I  will  illustrate  it  by  the 
case  of  murder  for  instance-^a  happy  illustration  for  the 
law  of  the  land !  Gentlemen,  the  crime  of  murder  con- 
sists  in  a  question  of  law,  and  it  consiste  not  in  a  question 
for  the  Jury ;  it  never  was,  and  I  trust  never  will  be  so-^t 
never  will  as  long  as  the  law  of  England  continues  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  a  science.  What  is  murder  is  matter  of 
law;  but  what  are  the  fiu:ts  that  make  the  crime,  are  questions 
of  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  Jury.  Tho  killing  a  man 
with  malice  aforethought, — ^whether  I  use  language  appro- 
priate to  the  country,  I  do  not  know,-*— but  killing  a  man 
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iganiBl  wbon  yra  Mterttb  piwkns  mttiee,  is  i 
bat  thai  is  not  a  qneidon  for  you  to  decide^  wlMlwr  it  be 
imirdcr  or  DOt ;  dl  tbct  yon  faavo  to  decide  is,  wbetber  he 
killed  the  ina»t  end  whether  he  kitted  him  with  Bselioe  afi>ffe- 
thought.  The  mooient  you  decide  those  fiKsts,  the  Cooit 
will  8SJ5  Why,  that  is  amrder.  If  yoii  shall  ssy  he  kiUed  a 
nan ;  trery  trae»  but  he  did  itintbebealof  bk>od — he  did  it 
upon  sudden  qiiarrek"-4ie  did  it  vpon  a  sudd^  provoeatioB ; 
the  Court  will  say^  That  b  not  murder,  that  is  numshiagh- 
ter.  So»  Oentfemen^  you  see  the  &ct  and  the  law  are^  as 
they  ought  to  be,  alwi^  distinct.  And  1  am  sore  yon  wfll 
not  think  I  wislw-fiir  it  is  not  my  intention,  I  entertain  a 
f«ry  different  opinion**~to  make  any  attempt  to  dkparage 
your  understandings,  when  I  say  that  I  think  that  the  law 
will  be  as  well  administered  by  the  learned  Judges  as  by  yoik 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  statement  of  the 
law  mode  on  the  other  side.    They  began  as  early  as  they 
'^toold  cite  it-^Magna  Charta  was  cited,  I  think.  My  learn- 
ed Friend  said  it  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  Treason. 

Mr  QrcuU.'^^o ;  that  in  Treason  it  was  of  as  gveat  im- 
portance as  Magna  Charta. 

Mr  Serjeami  HtiOock„^^lt  u  singular,  while  my  learned 
Friends  were  laying  down  the  law,  or  stating  it,  and  endea- 
Touring  to  explain  it,--*4)ecaa8e  that  is  the  humble  duty  of  an 
advocate  at  the  bar,  explaining  the  law  to  you,  to  enable  you 
to  apply  the  law  to  the  fiicts  of  the  ca8e,"i--it  is  somewhat  le. 
markable  it  did  not  occur  to  the  understanding  of  my  learn- 
ed Friends,  that  they  should  not  stop  just  where  I  am  going 
to  begin ;  because  the  other  part  of  the  hiw  had  no  bearing 
to  this  question,  and  that  which  I  am  about  to  call  yoor 
attention  to  does  bear  and  immediately  apply  to  it 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  state  the  statot^ 
because  the  law  will  be  better  stated  by  the  learned  Jodge, 
who  will  liave  to  state  the  &ct8  to  you ;  but  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to  the  first  count  of  this  indictment— 4he  fint 
count,  which  I  stated  befiure ;  and  I  mean  to  submit  to  yon, 
that  the  first  count  and  the  last  count  of  this  indictment  are 
established  by  the  proof.  I  throw  out  the  thiid,  not,  how* 
erer,  because  it  is  not  also  estahlifhed.  But  fi>r  thepnipoae 
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of  simidifyiiig  aad  aanowtog  tlie  qoeitifl^  far  ymr 
demtioO)  I  bmu  to  lake  tha  fint  Mud  the  hat  ooiint— the 
Am  it  kat  oemimttiiig  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King, 
and  the  last  is  for  conspiring  to  levy  war  agamst  the  King, 
in  order  to  compel  bin  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels* 
Therefore^  the  question  you  will  have  to  decide  will  be  this  2 
Was  there  |i  conspiracy  to  levy  war?  If  there  was  that  ea^ 
spiracy  to  levy  warv  was  the  unhappy  individual  at  the  bar 
a  party  to,  and  Implicated  in,  that  conspira^P  If  he  were 
so^  was  that  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  chai^^ 
by  this  indictment,  namely,  in  the  last  count,  to  foroe  the 
King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels  ? 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  first  count  of  this 
indictment,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  conspiracy  should  be 
established  to  your  satis&ction,  to  assassinate  or  offer  per* 
simibI  violence  to  the  King^  because  the  laivv  as  well  as  com- 
Bx>n  sense,  says,  that  if  you  undertake  anything,  which,  bk 
its  consequences,  cannot  but  produce  danger  to  the  King, 
that  Is  contemplating  his  death.  If  I,  therefore^  conspired 
to  take  the  King  a  prisoner,  it  would  be  evidence  that  I  con- 
spired and  imagined  his  death  1  because,  although  his  death 
would  not  be  the  inevitable  conaequence^  yet  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  would  probably  ensue  from  that  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding, and,  therefore,  the  law  says,  that  shall  be  consi-r 
dered  at  a  compassing  and  imagining  the  King's  dealjb, 
perse. 

Oentlem«i^  what  is  the  law  upon  that  part  of  the  caae  t 
a  book  has  been  referred  to,  and  1  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
Mr  Judge  Foster's  opinion ;  be  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
I  understood  from  my  learned  Friend  (I  did  not  know  it  be* 
fore^)  that  he  was  a  whig;  therefore^  if  that  circMmatanee  give« 
any  additional  authority  to  his  writings,  of  course  he  is  en? 
tilted  to  it ;  but,  however.  Gentlemen,  he  was  a  very  emipent 
BMm,  a  great  lawyer,  and  an  honest  map,  and  therefore  we 
need  not  go  any  fiirtber  to  exalt  bis  oharaeier  or  oradit  with 
yen,  or  any  Court  in  which  ha  anthorily  can  be  stfited.  I 
will  tell  you  how  be  statea  that  lawr^I  will  not  oqcapy  vmqh 
time,  in  doing  so.  <«  The  eare^''  he  saysy  ^^  wbioh  the  law  has 
aken  for  the  personiA  safety  of  the  Kingi  m  not  eonfined  to 
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actions  or  attempu  of  the  more  flagitknis  ktiid>  at  i 
tion  or  poison,  or  other  attempts,  directly  or  immecHately  aim- 
ing at  his  life ;  there  would  be  little  difficult,  provided  a  man 
vns  to  attempt  a  thing  of  that  sort,  in  sayings  that  he  was  ii^ 
tending  the  death  of  the  King.  It  is  extended  to  everything 
wilfully  and  deliberately  done  or  attempted,  whereby  his  life 
may  be  endangered ;  and,  therefore,  the  entering  into  mea- 
sures for  deposing  and  imprisoning  him,  or  to  get  his  person 
into  the  power  of  the  conspirators,  these  offences  are  overt 
acts  of  Treason,  within  this  branch  of  the  statute.''  Then  he 
goes  on  to  state  that  which  has  been  read  before ;  for  expe- 
rience has  shewn,  that  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves 
of  princes,  the  distance  is  very  small. 

•Now,  Gentlemen,  you  see^  therefore,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  are  necessary  to  constitute  overt  acts  of  High 
Treason  within  this  part  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  are  not 
of  a  sort  that  are  levelled  immediately  and  directly  at  his  life^ 
but  that  the  act,  in  point  of  fact,  contemplates  measures  and 
proceedings,  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  suchastate  of  things 
as  may  endanger  his  existence.  .  If,  therefore^  Gentlemen, 
a  person  or  persons  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  I  should  say, 
Grentlemen,  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  rdi- 
gion  of  the  land — ^if  it  had  not  been  so  distinctly,  and  so  fire- 
quenlly,  and  so  minutely  laid  down  to  the  contraiy  by  my 
learned  Friend,  I  certainly,  not  professing  and  feeling  that  I 
have  the  information  upon  the  subject  which  he  possessest 
I  should  have  had  no  dilSlcuIty  or  doubt-— I  should  have 
thought  myself  liable  to  so.n>e  strong  imputations  of  a  sort,  I 
do  not  mean  to  mention,  if  I  could  have  entertained  any 
doubt  that  such  conspiracy  was  High  Treason*    No  maa 
ever  saw  in  an  indictment  for  levying  war  against  the 
King,  the  purpose  of  levying  war;  the  charge  is.  That 
A.  B.,  together  with  divers  other  false  traitors,  did  ooo^ 
spire  to  levy  war  against  the  King  within .  hb  realm.— 
Well,  is  not  it  a  levying  of  war^  rising  up  in  rebellion,  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  the  religion  of  the  land  ?  What 
was  the  ease  of  Lord  George  Gordon  ?  will  any  man,  who 
remembers  that  case^  tell  me  what  that  case  was  but  a  levy- 
ing of  war,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  subverting  religion,  but 
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'q  something  whidi,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 

that  of  overturning  the  religion  of  the  country  ? 

entertained  a  doubt  that  was  High  Treason^^iit 

,  off  on  a  different  point ;  no  man  was  so  wild  or  vi* 

ary,  or  had  read  so  many  books,  as  to  think  it  was  not 

.ligh  Treason. 

Mr  Grani. — I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  I  put 
itf  that  the  levying  a  war  to  alter  rdUgion  was  not  High 
Treason. 

Mr  Serjeant  HuOock,—!  took  you  down  so. 

Mr  Grant. — I  said  the  conspiring  to  do  it,  where  there 
was  no  war  levied,  was  not  High  Treason. 

Mr  Serfeani  Hullock.—It  will  take  it  so ;  in  my  judgment 
it  is  the  same  thing ;  and  I  aver  distinctly,  that  a  conspi- 
racy  to  levy  war  to  subvert  religion  is  High  Treason  within 
the  S6th  of  the  King,  or  that  act  is  a  dead  letter. 

Gentlemen,  T  had  got  Mr.  Justice  Foster's  book,  and  was 
stating  to  you,  Gentlemen,  from  Mr  Justice  Foster,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  first  count  of  this  indict- 
ment, it  is  not  necesssary  that  there  should  be  an  actual 
attack  upon  the  person  of  the  King,  or  a  combination  for 
that  purpose.  Gentlemen,  I  will  call  your  attention  now  to 
one  modern  authority  upon  that  part  of  the  case^  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Rqx>rts  of  the  Trials 
for  High  Treason  in  the  year  1817 ;  a  trial  of  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Watson,  who  was  tried  indeed,  along  with  a 
perscm  who  su£fered  very  recently  for  the  same  offence,  for 
the  facts  which  were  called  the  Spafields  Biot,  where  the 
persons  proceeded  to  break  open  shops  and  houses,  and  then 
proceeded  through  the  streets  of  London,  committing  acts 
of  violence^  and  making  an  attack,  childish  and  ridiciildiis 
enough,  on  the  Tower  of  London.  This  is  a  report  of  that 
trial ;  and  I  will  state  to  you  the  langui^  of  a  learned 
Judge,  much  distinguished  by  his  law  and  hu  learning,  Mr 
Justice  Bayley.  He  says,  <*  The  law  considers  the  oflfenee, 
compassing  and  imagining  the  King's  death,  or  deposition, 
not  to  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  it  enters  into  the 
mind  of  the  person  against  whom  the  charge  is  made,  actu- 
ally to  destroy  the  King,  or  actnn%  to  depose  the  King ; 


but  if  bis  ol^eek  is  of  sttdi  a  ntttarei  diat  in  Ae  i 
ken  to  mtooftkflUtk  that  objeetf  the  Itfi^  or  we&tyf  or  < 
nntece  upon  the  throne  of  the  King>  is  likefy  to  be  brooght 
into  hazard^  the  law cnnsidera  the  entertamlng  and  aoUog  «p- 
on  an  object  of  that  kind  as  necessarily  contemplatingwhat»  if 
the  Treason  were  successful,  probably  would  be  its  ultimate 
tod,  namely,  the  death  or  deposition  of  the  King.  Eveiy 
man/'  he  says>  <<  is  considered  as  haTing  in  his  mind  whmtmet 
is  the  probable  consequence  of  the  means  he  is  adoptii^  * 
If  the  acts  charged  lead,  in  point  of  finct,  to  the  rssUlt  here 
stated,  it  is  natural  that  that  person  most  be  caomiierei  as 
responsible  for  them*  If^  therefore^  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
shall  be  hmd  to  hate  entered  into  a  con8piracj^««Mx>  have 
adopted  a  coarse  of  prooeedingl,  calculated  in  its  tenniaa- 
tion,  if  il  were  soocessful,  to  involve  the  King  in  pemoosl 
danger, — then,  bqrond  all  toonCroirersy,  in  point  of  law.  In 
would  be  gnilty  of  the  diarge  imputed  by  the  first  eooat  in 
this  indictment 

Now,  Oendemen,  this  brings  ase,  and  I  shidl  say  no  more 
upon  that  part  of  the  case^  to  the  last  act  of  Parliament  sfion 
this  subject,  the  $6th  of  the  King ;  awl  either  my  leinied 
Frieod  has  misoonceived  the  provisions  of  that  act  of  Bur* 
liaaaenti  or  I  have  done  so }  because  there  is  no  mcdinm 
between  us-«-diere  is  no  middle  course.  I  understand  it 
difierently ;  I  entertain  a  difikrent  opisioB  npoa  the  eftd 
of  that  law ;  and  if  my  opiaion  be  correct^  hb  is  not  ao;  if 
his,  on  the  other  hand,  be  correct,  mine  it  alteigethcr  er» 
toneoQB }  bot  you  wifl  take  neither  opmions  upon  tins  sdK 
ject{  3^00  will  take,  as  I  said  before^  fin*  ydnraothorily^pon 
this  subject,  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Ctoort,  who  liere  pre* 
side. 

Gentlemen,  by  this  act  of  Parliatnent,  the  ibibvripg  enact* 
UMDts  are  made.  I  shall  only  cite  the  paru  rebtfi^  to  tUi 
e«se<  ^  If  any  person  shaU  intend  death  or  destradioiiy  maka 
or  Wdsmding,  ianprisonment  or  restraint,  of  the  person  of  odr 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King^  his  heirs  and  sucCtssors,  or  to  de> 
prive  or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  styk^  honour,  or  kii^iy 
BMneof  the  inqierial  crown  of  this  reidni,  orof  any  other  of 
his  Msjesty^dominioiis  or  coiintrieB»  er  to  levy  war  against 
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vhftt  pnrpoM?  ^in  onler»  by  foroe  or  flooHraint^  lo  om^ 
Udi  io  cbuigc  bii  mesMres  or  ooniuels;  if  any  one*  there* 
fbiey  fthaU  raoompaM  or  kry  war  agaifui  the  King  witliia 
Ub  realm*  in  order,  by  force  or  by  oonatnuAt»  to  oompel  bim 
to  change  his  measures  or  covnflels,  or  in  order  to  ptsA  any 
fevoe  or  constraint  npon,  or  to  intioiidate  or  oreraw^  both 
HoQses,  or  ekber  House  of  ParUament,  or  to  move  or  stir 
any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force  to  invade  this  realmi 
or  miy  other  bis  Majesty's  dominions  or  countries  under 
the  obeisance  of  his  Majesty,  bis  heirs  and  succeaK>r%  and 
sQcb  ecmpassingy  imaginatioDs^  inventions,  devicesi  or  in* 
tentioBSi  or  any  of  them,  iriiall  express,  utter,  or  dedare^  by 
pnblisliuig  any  printing  or  wtiting,  or  by  any  ov^rt  act  or 
iked  3*  if  he  shaU  ooiDpass,  I  say,  to  levy  war  within  the 
reafatt,  for  die  {mrpose  of  compelling  the  King  by  force  to 
change  hb  measures,  jmd  such  intendon  and  compassingi 
or  any  of  them,  shall  e^qiress,  utter,  or  declare,  by  pubUsh* 
ing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed^ 
^  such  person  bdng  legally  convicted  thereof  upon  the  oalhs 
of  two  lawful  and  creditable  witnesses  upon  trial,  or  other- 
wiae  convicted,  or  attainted  by  due  course  of  law,  then 
every  such  person  and  persons  so  as  aforesaid  o£Pending, 
ahall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged,  to  be  a  traitor  and 
tnttors*"  Anterior  to  tlmt  act  of  Parliament,  the  crime  of 
levying  war  consbted  either  in  actual  warfiure,  in  actual  con- 
flict with  the  King  nnd  his  troops,  or  in  something  which 
liad  die  appearance  and  solemnity  of  war.  For  Instipceb 
eopposing  diat  individuals  intending  to  levy  war^  or  intends 
ing  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  country,  for  some  genensl 
purpose,  no  matter  what  it  was^  provided  it  was  not  for  a 
personal  pnrpoae  of  tlieir  own  ;  if  any  individnds  should 
eet  out  fiom  their  home,  armed  or  unarmed,  in  any  nnmp 
ber,  whether  few  or  great,  with  an  intention  either  to  join 
oihers  for  a  snnilar  purpose,  or  to  act  by  themselves  and  of 
themaelves,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  for  accom* 
plishing  a  general  purpose,  for  changing  laws,  or  anytlung 
of  that  smrt^  or  for  the  destruction  of  aU  indosnies^  aU  eh»> 
f^  or  all  churches,  or  aheriag  tlie  ndigpoaof ;the  ooamtiy. 
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(Ibr  I  contend  that  h  H^  Tmaoni  if  ever  tach  a  dung 
was  known  in  the  kingdom^}  that  would  be  a  levjnig  war 
under  the  old  act  of  Parliament ;  tmt  unless  they  did  that, 
unless  they  took  those  steps,  unless  they  set  oot  for  the  pur- 
pose^ or  aniess  they  took  some  measures  to  evidence  their 
intention  under  the  old  statute,  that  would  not  be  a  levying 
of  war.  Then  what  does  this  act  do  P  It  closes  the  door  on 
the  chasm  that  existed  before  it,  and  puts  the  evidence  of 
High  Treason  by  levymg  war,  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  evidence  of  compassing  the  King^s  death  existed  before. 
Before  that  act  of  Parliament,  a  levying  of  war  could  not  be 
evidenced  by  an  overt  act  or  deed,  short  of  what  I  have  al- 
ready adverted  to,  but  it  may  now,  and  in  point  of  fiict  tfasi 
was  the  only  object  of  that  statute ;  the  only  object  of  it  wsi, 
not  to  create  substantive  Treasons,  but  to  famish  addttionsi 
evidence^  or  rather  to  render  the  Treason  whidi  existed 
before  less  difficult  of  pnxrfl  You  could  not  prove  a  levying 
of  war  before,  without  shewing  actual  hostilities,  or  without 
shewing  that  a  party  went  out  in  some  sort  of  way  to  enter 
upon  hostilities ;— but  now  you  may.  If  you  shew  a  man 
conspired  to  levy  war  to  compel  the  King  to  change  his 
measures  by  any  overt  act,  you  make  out  the  Treason  stated 
by  this  act  of  Pariiament,  but  not  a  new  Treason. 

When  my  learned  Friend  applied  to  the  language  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  he  applied  to  the  language  of  an  eminsot 
Judge^  but  to  language  not  called  for  on  this  subject.  The 
case  was  that  of  the  King  v.  Watson ;  that  was  a  case  of 
levying  war.  That  case  did  not  turn  on  this  act  of  Parlts^ 
ment;  that  case  turned  altogether  upon  the  effect  of  the 
circumstences  as  applicable  to  the  Treason  created  by  levy- 
ing of  war  $  therefore,  the  Judge^s  attention  was  not  called 
to  this  ease ;  and  I  venture  to  aver,  that  those  observations, 
when  they  are  fairly  and  distinctly  adverted  to^  will  not  be 
found  to  bear  the  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
them  to-day.  Therefore^  you  see,  Gentlemen^  by  this  act 
of  Parliament,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  tlie  indtvi- 
dual  at  the  bar,  together  with  other  persons,  conspired  to 
levy  war,  if  the  overt  acts  stated  upon  this  indictment  should 
establish  that  to  your  satisftction,  then,  I  venture  to  pns 
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sumei  yon  will  be  UM  by  the  Court)  that  in  point  of  hm, 
thai  was  a  Treason  wkhin  this  statute. 

Now,  Gentlemen^  in  order  to  see  whether  one  is  warrant- 
ed in  what  one  is  asserting,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  a 
late  case,  and  I  do  it  because  my  learned  Friend  did  not  , 
take  that  trouble  upon  him ;  if  he  had,  I  certainly  should 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  his  reading  upon  that  subject. 
Gentlemen,  a  late  case,  which  you  may  know  perhaps,  which 
took  place  and  grew  out  of  what  was  called  the  Cato-Street 
Plot,  which  occurred  recently  in  London,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  Ministers  at  one 
{dace,  was  decided  on  counts  founded  on  this  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  will  state  to  you  what  was  laid  down  by  my 
Lord  Chief- Justice  Abbot  upon  that  occasion.  He  says, 
*<  By  a  later  statute^  by  the  d6th  of  the  King,  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  realm,  or  without,  con>- 
pass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death,  or  destruc- 
tion, or  any  bodily  harm" — he  is  only  reading  the  act  which 
I  laid  before  you,  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  it-^he  states, 
<'in  each  of  the  descriptions  of  offence  that  I  have  enume- 
rated, except  the  levying  of  war  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
statute^  the  crime  is  made  to  consist  in  the  compassing,  ima^ 
giiiation,  or  intention,  (which  are  all  words  of  the  same  im- 
port,) to  perpetrate  the  acts,  and  not  in  the  actual  perpe- 
tration of  them/'  You  will  have  the  goodness.  Gentlemen, 
to  keep  in  mind  that  distinction ;  <*but  then  it  is  further 
required  by  the  ancient  statute,  that  the  party  accused  of 
the  crime  dial!  be  thereof  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  i 
and  by  the  late  statute,  that  the  party  shall  express,  utter, 
or  declare  his  intention,  by  publishing  some  printing  or 
writing,  or  by  some  overt  act  or  deed ;"  he  says,  ^Uhe  law 
has  wisely  provided,  because  the  public  safety  requires,  that 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  which  manifestly  tend  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive public  evil,  the  intention  shall  constitute  the  crime; 
but  it  has  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided, 
because  the  safety  of  individuals  requires  that  the  iutention 
shall  be  manifested  by  some  act  of  the  party,  tending  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  the  criminal  object  proposed.^ 
The  criminal  object  imputed  by  this  indictment  is,  that  the 
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aiAe  bur»  tqg0lh*rwitliotfmEHiiil|  in  pdalor 
fbcty  conspire  to  levy  wttv  tiuit  i%  <fid  bafps  iimimccioa 
«od  rebdlion  for  thepurpoeoof  fora^tlhe  KingtoduN^ 
hit  mounirei;  and  I  think  one  can  htrdlj  ergue^  if  it  ooold 
be  detrly  made  ont  to  yoor  MUkfiiction  that  tlie  obfect  wss 
to  make  inmrreotion  or  begin  a  rebellion,  that  any  odier 
object  could  enape  if  It  were  8iiooesifol»  (which  baa  aothing 
to  do  with  the  caie^)  than  to  compel  hisi  tochange  his  aaea- 
sareSh  They  hare  not  Tentiured  to  tonoh  on  thai  on  the 
ether  aide;  neither  of  my  learned  Friends  has  aaid  a  woid 
opon  the  aabjeot  of  intent ;  they  have  not  done  that  wUeh 
they  ought  to  have  done,  before  they  ooold  make  thai  coo* 
fident  appeal  to  you,  and  tell  yoa  thia  was  one  of  thosa 
cases,  the  like  of  which  was  never  aeelK.befer»<-4ml  of  that 
more  by  and  by.  ^  By  the  late  statnte,  the  compassing  or 
intending  to  commit  these  actS|  that  is,  to  dqiose  liis  Ifa^ 
jesty,  or  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war  agaioat  Um  for 
the  purposes  I  have  mentioned,  is  made  a  sidistantive  Tmu 
son.^  Now,  We  will  see  how  that  is  :-^'  and  thereby  die  law 
ia  rendered  more  dear  and  plain ;"  to  be  aure  it  is,  heraase 
before  the  passing  of  tlus  act  no  soch  oonnt  could  be  frsaned. 
It  wonld  be  bad  in  law ;  and  tlw  party,  if  he  had  been  < 
victed  upon  it,  mnst  have  obtained  an  acquittal  by  i 
the  Goiurt  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  charge  in  hnr ; 
and  ^<  thereby/'  he  says,  ''  tlie  kw  is  rendered  more  dsar 
and  plain,  both  to  tiiose  who  are  bound  to  obey  it^  and  to 
those  srlio  may  be  engaged  in  the  adannistration  of  it  It 
may  be  proper  for  me  to  mention  also,  that  it  has  bwtm  cs» 
tabtidied  in  the  like  manner,  that  the  pomp  and  dream* 
stances  of  military  array,  sach  as  usually  attend  milltaiy 
warfiiTe^  are  by  no  means  neoeasary  to  constitote  an  actad 
levyii^  of  war  within  die  true  meaning  of  the  andeot  sta- 
tato;  insurrecdonsand  risings  for  the  purpose  of  eftotingt 
fay  force  and  namberB,*'«*-and,  Gendemen,  you  adll  find  at 
ao  that  this  relates  to  this  part  of  the  caae,«^**  liowever  fll  ar- 
ranged,  provided,  or  organized,  any  innovation  of  a  pabiie 
•ature^  or  redress  of  supposed  public  grievances,  in  which 
the  pardes  had  no  special,  or  particular  intereat,  or  can- 
otfB,  have  been  deemed  instances  of  the  actual  levying  ef 
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war,''-«UMt  i%  under  the  oUect  ef  FtelieBiMtr^^eiMleM* 
eeqiMDlIy  16  ccmpass  or  ioiagine  such  an  inturredcioiit'**^ 
Dov»  mlurki  yon  will  see  et  once  the  ofajeet  and  the  effirct  of 
the  kte  statute  of  the  d6tfa  of  the  King,  be  tay%  ^  Cease- 
quently,  to  compasa  or  imagine  such  an  insurreotion,  in  or* 
der,  by  fi>rce  and  numberSf  to  compel  his  Migesty  to  alter 
bis  measures  or  counsels,  wUl  be  to  compass  or  imagine  the 
levying  of  war  against  his  Mqesty  for  that  purpose^  wtthm 
the  just  meaning  of  the  late  statute/'  So  that  you  see  that 
Ae  evidence,  by  overt  act  or  deed,  of  intention  to  levy  waiv 
ia  a  Treason  under  the  late  act  of  Parliament,  which  was 
not  ao>  or  rather  it  was  not  evidence  of  it  under  the  former 
net  of  Parliament  He  says>  <<  that  any  act,'^--«and  this  ia 
an  explanation  of  an  overt  act,-—**  that  any  act,  maaiiesting 
the  criminal  intention,  and  tending  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  criminal  object,  is,  in  the  language  of  the  kw, 
an  overt  acU^  I  ehail  by  and  by  haveoocasion  to  call  yoor 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  passage  in  this  book 
which  I  will  just  venture  to  read  to  you,  and  then  I  shaB 
dismiss  this  psrt  of  the  case.  Gentlemen,  the  same  learned 
Jwige,  ia  delivering  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  says,  *^  Two  of 
these  chaiges,  Gentlemen,  namely,  the  compassing  and  im»- 
giniog  the  death  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  actually  levying 
war  against  him,  were  declared  to  be  Treasons,  by  a  statuas 
pamed  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  King  >Edward  III.  In 
O0nstructk»n  of  that  ancient  statute,  it  had  been  heki  not 
tmlj  in  asany  caaes  passing  in  judgBKUt  in  our  courtsy  but 
fdso  by  the  opinions  delivered  to  sra  by  grave  and  learned 
writers  upon  the  law  on  that  subject,  under  that  statute,  and 
according  to  its  true  construction^  that  all  conspirades  sbnI 
aMedeipts  to  dcq^oee  bis  Mi\|esty ;  and  all  oonspiracies  and  at- 
teni|>tB  to  levy  war  against  him,  were  overt  acts  of  a  treasoni. 
able  intention  to  Hke  away  has  life ;  because,  as  experienoe 
ebews  us,  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  generally  follows  bk 
deposition*  In  order,  however.  Gentlemen,  to  remove  any 
taiifttake  that  persons  asight  fall  into«  a  statute  passed  in  the 
tmgtk  of  his  kite  Majesty,"  that  was  the  statute  of  the  36th 
of  the  King,  *«  similar  in  anbatanee^  and  nearly  so  ia  1b»- 
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go^^e,  to  several  statotes  which  had  been  formerly  passed, 
but  which  operated  for  a  season  only,  by  whidi  the  com- 
passing, or  imagining  to  depose  his  Majesty,  or  the  coin- 
passing  and  imagining  to  levy  war  against  him,  or  to  com- 
pel him  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels,  were  eadi  de- 
clared to  be  a  substantive  Treason ;  and  as  the  evidence  in 
this  case,"  he  sajrs,  and  f  say  humbly  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, **  points  more  directly  to  the  compassing  to  depose 
and  to  levy  war  against  him,  than  tothe actual  intention  to 
take  away  his  life,  the  most  simple  way  of  presenting  this 
case  to  you,  is  to  direct  your  minds  to  those  parts  of  the  in- 
dictment which  charge  the  compassing  and  imagining  to  de- 
pose the  King^  and  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  King^ 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  chatoge  his  measures  and  ooun- 
seW  Therefore^  Gentlemen,  those  are  the  parts  of  the  in- 
dictment^ without  troubling  you  more  at  large  upon  this 
part  of  the  case,  to  whidi  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  your  at- 
tention. 

Gentlemen,  the  question  that  you  have  therefore  to  de- 
cide is  this— Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  embarked,  along 
with  others,  in  an  enterprize  which  had  for  its  object  the 
forcing  the  Crown  to  change  its  measures  and  its  counsds  i 
Had  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  along  with  others,  any  inten- 
tion to  raise  war,  to  begin  a  rebellion  in  the  land  i  If  they 
hadf  was  it  for  the  purpose  imputed  P  Because  I  admit,  Gen- 
tlemen, unequivocally,  and  I  trust  it  will  never  be  taken 
firom  you  as  part  of  your  province^  that  it  is  your  duty  to  de- 
cide, in  the  first  instance,  ay  or  no,  was  the  prisoner  impli- 
cated in  any  such  design  :  if  there  was  any  such  design  on 
foot,  whether  the  object  of  that  design  was  such  as  is'im- 
puted  to  it  i 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you,  what  are  the  fiicts  of  this 
case  ?  Gentlemen,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  been  select- 
ed out  of  those  individuals  who  were  indicted  along  widi 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  being  first  tried,  for  a  reason 
which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is  a  pretty  obvious, 
and  a  pretty  good  one ;  he.  Gentlemen,  is  an  individual 
not  conversant  in  the  manufiicturing  of  pikes— he  was  a 
cotton-spinner.  There  is  another  man  whose  name  is  men- 
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tioned  oftener  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  and  oertain-; 
]y  HppeBTs  more  active  and  more  efficient,  and  more  effifo- 
tual  in  his  operations,  than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  I  mean 
M^Devitt,  who,  it  is  clear^  was  active  in  makfaig  pikes, 
and  did,  during  one,  two,  or  three  days^  with  his  own  pio^ 
per  hands^  make  a  great  nomber  of  pikes.     It  has  been 
thought  proper  to  select^  in  preference  to  him,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  for  the  reason  I  have  alluded  to.    Gientlemen,  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
were  committed,  to  take  care  that  a  case  of  this  kind  should 
be  brought  before  you ;  for  though  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  is  equally  important  to  you^  as  memp- 
bers  of  the  community ;  it  is  important  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  society ;  it  is  important  to  every  man  within 
the  country  to  know,  whether  offences  or  proceedings  of 
this  description  are  to  be  passed  over  by  observation, 
and  by  comment  alone ;  whether  they  are  to  be  passed 
over,  and  the  persons  who  act  in  them  sufiered  to  pass 
with  impunity ;  whether  High  Treason  is  to  be  little  more 
or  less  than  a  name,  and  that  persons,  because  they  are  poor, 
as  it  is  said,  but  of  that  there  is  no  evidence-<-f>ersons,  be> 
cause  they  are  few  in  number,  obscure  in  situation,  are  to 
indulge  in  these  notions  of  redressing  grievances,  and  ope- 
rating a  change  in  the  Constitution ;  and  you  have  been 
asked  frequently,  whether  against  such  obscure  individuals 
as  emerged  from  Duntochar,  from  Glasgow,  or  from  Man- 
chester, we  are  to  entertain  any  just  grounds  of  alarm  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Constitution,  from  the  machinations  of 
such  individuals  as  these.     I  say  gravely.  Gentlemen,  that 
we  are.  What !  Gentlemen,  are  these  individuals  to  go  for- 
ward, step  by  step,  until  their  numbers  increase,  until  their 
plans  are  ripened,  and  till  they  burst  forth  like  a  torrentt 
overwhelming  all  before  them  ?  And  then  we  shall  be  told, 
who  could  have  thought  it,  that  a  few  miserable  men,  a  few 
miserable  cotton-spinners,  in  a  cotton-mill  at  Faifley,  or  the 
cotton-spinners  at  Duntoahar — ^who  could  have  thought  that 
they  would  have  risen  like  a  torrent  in  the  land/ overturning 
all  before  them  P  Gentlemen,  unless  you,  by  your  yerdict — 
(I  ask  not  that  verdict  unless  the  evidence  warrants  it>— 1 
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willing  to  risk  that  property  which  he  had  embarked  in  his 
works^  provided  the  men  would  continne  their  operations. 
The  men  were  unwilling  to  do  so.  I  will  call  your  attention^ 
by  and  by,  to  a  series  of  witnesses  who  have  been  caOed  to 
support  the  case  of  the  Crown ;  and  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence,  by  and  by,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
But  where  is  the  evidence  of  danger,  or  threats  ?  one  man, 
it  is  true, says,  *  One  of  theMunroes  told  meat  twelve  o'dodc 
on  Monday,  that  he  dared  not  return  to  work,  because  he 
was  threatened.'  That  is  in  evidence,  Grentlemen ;  theiefiiic 
take  it  so.  Who  threatened  him  ?  Is  the  man  dead  ?  They 
did  not  venture  to  ask  the  name  of  the  man  $  they  did  not 
venture  to  ask  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was 
threatened.'  Who  was  the  person  ?  A  great  crowd  of  stran* 
gers  were  seen  in  the  street  of  Glenhead  during  the  Monday 
— *mark  that.  Is  there  any  evidence,  that  any  one  oraose 
persons — that  any  one  single  individual,  ever  went  to  any  of 
the  works,  at  either  Duntochar,  Glenhead,  or  Faifley,  and 
threatened  these  men,  that  if  th^  prosecuted  their  work, 
they  would  incur  personal  danger  ?  The  men  tell  you  dis- 
tinctly,  that  alUiough  there  was  a  crowd ;  although  the  streets 
were  filled  with  strangers,  yet  all  was  tranquil,  and  quet, 
as  fiir  as  their  demeanour  went ;  and  that  no  human  bang 
offered  any  harm,  or  ill  treatment  to  any  of  these  men,  nor 
aaybodyelse.  Where  is  this  mighty  case  ofterror  and  fright? 
It  rests  altogether  in  the  statement  of  the  Counsel ;  it  rests 
no  where  else.  There  is  no  statement  whatsoever,  but  in 
the  gratuitous  assertion,  the  interested  and  declamatory  as> 
sertion,  of  Counsel.  The  first  man  called,  said,  *  It  is  true,  I 
left  work ;  I  was  afraid ;  I  was  alarmed  myself;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  other  people  were.'  The  next  man  comes  by  way 
of  clinching  it,  who  says,  ^  I  left  work  because  others  did ;' 
that  is  his  evidence.  The  first  witness  does  not  come  up  to 
the  mark.  The  object  of  the  testimony  is  to  shew  that  Robert 
Munroe  struck  work,  because  he  was  afiraid  of  working.  The 
first  witness  proves  he  left  work  on  that  account ;  but  the 
other  persons  did  not.  The  second  witness  says,  he  left  work 
because  others  did.  The  third  said,  he  left  work  because  the 
Address  was  up.    The  fourth  said^  he  left  work  priacipaiiy 
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t>n  account  of  the  Address.    What  was  the  other  sort  of 
reason  ?  a  sort  of  mongrel  reason,  you  see. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  who  are  those  witnesses  by  whom  this 
question,  and  this  point  of  defence,  is  endeaTOured  to'  be 
laid  before  you  gravely  and  seriously  ?  Men  equally  guilty 
with  those  unfortunate  men  who  stand  within  that  l>ar. 
Why,  thatis  one  way,  to  be  sure,  of  proving  innocence,  call- 
ing men  who,  with  the  same  breath  that  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  imputation  of  crime  and  guilt  from  the 
shoulders  of  others,  are  declaring  that  they  themselves  are 
equally  liable  to  the  same  imputation.  But,  Gentlemen,  the 
evidence  fails  in  point  of  fact ;  and  if  it  had  not  done  so» 
1  am  sure  you  could  not  haye  relied  on  it  for  a  single  mo« 
ment  in  a  case  like  this.  ^ 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  force ;  they  struck  work 
early  on  Monday  morning ;  the  crowd  did  not  congregate 
till  the  following  part  of  that  day,  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
says  all  was  quiet  on  Sunday ;  therefore,  how  does  that  fit 
in  with  the  hypothesis  on  the  other  side  i  they  prove,  in  the 
first  place,  no  force  was  applied ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  force  they  aver  that  it  was ;  that  is  just  their  case. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  the  other  part  of  their  defence  is  this, 
that  these  men  having  struck  work,  they  wanted  their  wages 
because  their  credit  was  expired.  Is  that,  Gentlemen,  to  be 
wondered  at  ?  are  men  of  any  country  (it  is  not  likely  in  this, 
I  think,)  are  men  any  where  likely  to  give  credit  to  men 
who  are  about  to  embark  in  a  speculation  of  the  sort  im- 
puted to  these  men  i  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  call  the 
grocer  from  Glenhead  or  Duntochar,  to  satisfy  twelve  in- 
telligent men. of  this  country,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  to 
prove  that  he  said,  ^^  I  will  give  you  no  credit  i  What  credit 
.can  I  give  ^^u  who  have  struck  work,  who  have  put  an  end 
to  the  funds  to  pay  me  ?  How  can  you  apply  to  me  to  give 
you  credit  ?  Y'ou  have  struck  work,  and  you  are  going  you 
know  not  what  about.''  What  is  the  object  of  that  ?  if  it  be  to 
shew  the  understanding  and  the  feeling  of  the  grocer  on  that 
subject,  be  it  so ;  but  I  think  he  need  not  be  called  to  prove 
it  on  his  bath.  I  would  have  believed  him  on  his  aHegation, 
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that  he  would  not  gire  «redit  to  thote  peo^  widmrt  i 
expectation  of  being  paid.  What  did  they  want  with  their 
money  ?  They  wanted  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
set  off  on  this  enterprize  which  they  contemplated  What 
was  their  object  of  pressing  day  after  day  for  their  wages  ? 
And  give  me  leave  to  say,  that,  in  my  humble  jadgment,  it 
was  indiscreet,  it  was  unwise^  it  was  injudicious,  in  any  mas- 
ter spinner,  in  any  master  of  these  mills,  in  Mr  Dunn,  to 
pay  these  men  any  money  on  the  Thursday,  aa  he  statei 
that  he  did.  Gentlemen,  if  any  thing  could  have  restnuned 
them,  if  any  thing  could  have  deterred  them  firom  embark- 
ing finally,  and  committing  themselves  in  this  momentous 
enterprize^  which  has  brought  them  to  this  unfortunate  re- 
sult, it  would  have  been  by  preventing  their  stirring  from 
home.  If  they  had  had  no  money,  they  could  not  have  gone 
upon  a  foreign  enterprise  of  this  description,  character,  and 
colour.  Gentlemen^  I  think  that  is  the  whde  of  the  de- 
fence in  fact. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  prayyou  to  turn  your  eyes  to  the  case 
which  has  been  laid  before  you  on  the  part  €£  the  Ctown ; 
and  then,  I  ask  you,  and  I  ask  you  sincerelyy  to  lay  your 
hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  say  whether  there  is  any  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  charge  upon  the  present  indictment 
leaving  been  completely  and  clearly  established  i  These  men 
struck  work  on  the  Monday  morning*  The  object  of  this  pa- 
per was  an  incitement  to  all  individuals  of  that  sort  to  take 
that  step ;  what  was  the  object  of  these  men  striking  work, 
has  my  learned  Friend  ventured  to  suggest  to  you  ?  Can  you 
suggest  to  yourselves  the  object  of  striking  work  ?  The  oU 
ject  imputed  by  this  indictment  is,  that  they  struck  work 
to  forward  a  treasraable  purpose ;  notwithstanding  the  sur- 
prise with  which  my  learned  Friend  has  affected  to  say, 
that  he  never  heard  of  such  an  overt  act  as  this  to  prove 
rebellion.  Gentlemen,  overt  acts  are  as  various  as  the 
wickedness  and  invention  of  man ;  any  thing  is  an  overt  act 
which  in  your  judgment  was  calculated  to  further  and  pro- 
mote the  object  imputed  by  that  indictment  What  was  the 
olgect  of  striking  work  ?  Was  it  the  olgect  which  has  been 
sUted,  namely  apprehension  i  I  say  it  waa  no  sufih  thiiig ; 
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I  bate  already  idvetud  to  that;  it  was  no  audi  things  ba- 
cause  the  Addrtsi  containt  no  menace  or  threat  of  that  Bort ; 
it  warrants  no  argument  of  the  kind.   What  did  they  strike 
work  fori  I  pray  you  ?  I  do  not  afiect  to  charge  these  men ; 
(and,  thereforci  a  great  part  of  that  argument  I  have  no* 
thing  to  do  with,)  I  do  not  charge  these  men  with  putting 
up  this  Address,  or,  still  less,  with  composing  it ;  I  agree  in 
the  lamentation  of  my  learned  Friend,  that  the  author  has 
not  been  detected,  because  I  admit  he  would  have  been  a  pro* 
per  subject  of  punishment ;  but,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  impute 
to  this  individual  the  putting  up  this  Address ;  but  he  knew 
of  it  on  the  Saturday.  How  does  that  appear  i  My  learned 
Friend  seemed  to  think  that,  because  Robert  Munroe  was 
not  at  the  elbow  of  every  man  whose  observation  has  been 
given  in  evidence  before  you,  he  is  not  to  be  affected  by 
that :  That  is  a  mistake  altogether.  Where  it  appears  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  together  with  other  persons,  are  em- 
barked in  a  common  object,  whatever  is  said  or  dcme  by 
each  of  them  separately,  not  only  in  the  presence,  bat  in 
the  absence  of  the  person,  provided  it  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  and  advance  the  common  object,  is  evidence;  and^ 
therefore,  when  these  men  are  all  cotton-spinners  in  the 
same  place,  although  he  was  not  at  this  meeting,  or  that 
be  was  clearly  at  some  of  them ;  and  if  he  was,  and  their  ob- 
ject  was  what  I  state  it  to  be,  he  was  equally  criminal  in 
them  all  (  he  knows  of  the  Address  that  appears,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  Sunday  morning;  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  these  workmen— ^Stewart,  on  the  Saturday :  It  is 
shewn  by  him  to  Slimmond,  the  spinning-master ;  and  Slim* 
m<md  returned  him  very  indiscreetly  the  paper ;  he  knew 
the  contents  of  the  Address  on  the  Sunday  y  t  was  notori* 
ous ;  and  on  the  Monday  morning  what  do  these  men  do? 
they  go  to  the  mill,  and  apply  to  Mr  Wilson,  that  very 
candid  gentleman  who  was  examined  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry ;  they  apply  to  Mr  Wilson,  and  they  state  that  they 
must  have  their  wages,  or  they  say  they  will  work  no  more. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  puts  it ;  but  that  gentleman,  who 
had  so  much  to  say  about  his  candour,  dmt  candid  Gentle 
man,  almost  uAd  yon  nothing  but  of  hi*  own  candour ;  al- 
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though  his  heart  wiis  as  n&ked  as  his  hand,  he  would  tell 
you  nothing,  and  it  was  extracted  at  last  by  an  examina- 
tion, so  like  a  croes-exaniination,  that  the  Gentlemen  mis- 
took it  for  such,  which  is  always  admitted  when  a  witness 
will  not  speak  out,  because  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  truth ; 
if  that  is  the  object,  I  appeal  to  your  understanding  apon 
the  matter,  whether  you  ever  saw  such  a  witness  examined 
before,  or  ever  will  see  one  again.  I  appeal  to  your  under* 
standing,  whether  that  man  did  not  make  out  a  good  I^al 
title  and  claim  to  an  examination  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription to  that  which  was  applied  to  him.  Can  you  believe, 
—and  I  appeal  to  you  all,— can  you  believe  that  that  man 
stated  to  you  all  that  he  knew  upoil  the  subject  ?  I  know  no- 
thing about  IVlr  Wilson,  and  I  cnre  as  little  about  him,  bat 
I  will  say  a  more  reluctant  and  backward  witness  I  never 
saw  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  now  of  some  duration ; 
he  told  you  scraps,  and  fragments,  and  pieces  of  conversa- 
tions ;  he  recollected  half  a  sentence,  then  he  forgot  the  re- 
mainder ;  then  it  came  into  his  head.  And  then  he,  in  conse- 
quence of  bavingbeen  a  reformer  for  twenty  years,  would  wisli 
to  tell  every  thing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Yoa  know  what 
he  told,  and  I  ask  you,  what  you  think  hd  did  not  tell  you  ? 
Gentlemen,  the  Crown  has  been  under  difficulties  upon  the 
present  occasion ;  but  the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  oc- 
casions of  this  sort,  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  to  be,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  impartial  disinterested  witnesses  on  ques- 
tions of  this  sort ;  you  cannot  have  loyal  men,  who  are 
above  them,  and  will  not  condescend  on  acts  of  this  sort 
Who  are  to  prove  them  ?  You  must  have  individuals  con- 
taminated by  the  same  proceedings,  and  who  have  wishes 
and  feelings  qp  the  subject ;  and  you  must  have  difficulties 
to  encounter,  which,  J  think,  have  been  sufficiently  eviden- 
ced on  the  present  inquiry. 

Now,  I  pray  you,  for  what  purpose  did  they  leave  work  ? 
How  are  you  to  find  out  the  purposes  of  men,  except  by 
their  own  declarations,  or  by  the  test  of  their  conduct  ?  Try 
them  by  both  ;  the  declarations  were,  that  they  were  about 
to  seek  their  rights,  and  Wilson  told  you  one  man  talked 
something  about  reform.    What  rights  were  they  going  to 
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seek  t  Where  were  thejr  going  to  seek  thetn  ?  At  Glasgow. 
At  Glasgow  !  Why  go  to  Glasgow?  because  it  was  at  that 
time  notorious,  and  it  is  proved  to  you,  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr  Dunn,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  witldn  a  day  or  two  of  that, 
Glasgow  was  likely  to  be  the  centre  of  uproar,  confusion, 
and  rebellion ;  be  stated  it  was  crowded  with  people ;  it  is 
true,  be  said  all  sorts  of  people.  No  man  meant  to  say  die 
manufacturing  people  had  so  far  usurped  the  streets,  as  to  ex- 
clude women  and  children  from  it,  and  every  other  person; 
but  it  appeared  that  it  was  of  the  lower  class  principally,  and 
every  man  knows  how  a  crowd  of  that  description  is  gene- 
rally composed  : — But  it  is  notorious,  Glasgow  was  in  confu- 
sion at  that  time.  Where  were  they  going  then  ?  to  Glasgow. 
To  effect  what  ?  I  affect  not  to  go  over  the  minutiae  of  the 
evidence,  that  you  will  hear  from  his  Lordship ;  they  were 
going  to  seek  their  rights,  because  they  would  be  expected. 
Why,  Gentlemen,  you  would  be  expected  at  home  last 
night,  and  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  there ;  you  were  ex- 
pected at  home — why  ?  because  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve you  would  be  there.  Then  I  appeal  to  your  understand- 
ing— why  were  these  men  expected  to  be  there  ?  Must  not 
they  have  had  some  communication,  or  have  made  an  offer  P 
If  I  offer  to  dine  with  a  gentleman,  he  expects  me,  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  put  by  the  wit  of  man  ;  and  the  wit  of  my  learn- 
ed  Friends  has  not  been  applied  to  it,  because  they  cannot 
grapple  with  it.  I  say,  no  man  can  state  the  reason  they 
were  expected  there,  unless  they  were  invited,  or  had  offer- 
ed to  go  there. — Is  that  proceeding  accompanied  with  any 
act  on  their  part  ?  This  man^s  being  at  the  forge,  or  the 
spade-mill ;  I  wish,  when  my  learned  Friend  was  employ- 
ed on  that  part  of  the  case,  he  had  condescended  to  tell  us 
why  a  cotton-spinner  did  not  do  that  which  would  have 
been  more  natural,  more  likely ;  either  have  gone  to  his  re- 
sidence, and  kept  himself  in  his  house,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family ;  or  have  done  that  which  other  men  seem  to  have 
done,  walked  about  from  day  to  day,  if  any  body  can  be- 
lieve it.  I  say,  why  did  not  Robert  Munroe,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  adopt  that  course  of  proceeding,  or  something 
equally  unoffensive  ?  why,  I  ask  you,  and  you  will  tell  me  by 
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jmvTttdiet^  did  tfaew  men  go,  within  an  how 
fttsaltowork,  totbef(nf;eatDuBtoobar2  <Oh,thenhedid 
nothing  theref-—Didhe  not?  But,  Gentlemen,  the  othcrper- 
Bons  who  were  there  did  whatever  the  other  penona  there 
did ;  he  is  equally  gaUty.  If  M'Deritt  made  pikn,  Blair 
assisted  him ;  M^Deritt  was  stripped ;  there  were  people 
nnning  backwards  and  forwards,  taking  this  hot  iron  to 
the  hammer,  where  it  was  converted  into  something  long 
and  sharp,  which,  though  the  men  aflected  thcj  had  never 
Been  one  before,  they  tell  you  were  pike-heads ;  they  do 
that  till  three  or  four  hundred  weight  of  old  files  are  actually 
exhausted,  and  worked  out  by  the  operation  I  am  now  aU 
luding  to.  Gentlemen,  he  takes  up  something,-.amd  really 
I  wonder  my  learned  Friends  should  think  that  that  was  s 
partof  the  case  on  which  each  of  them  seems  to  have  leUed, 
^-he  took  up  something 

Mr  Grani.'^lt  is  not  proved  he  took  up  any  tUng. 
Mr  Serjeofnt  HuUock.'^iio,  it  is  not ;  but  he  was  ascn 
sharpening  pikes  afterwards. 
Mr  Grant.^^'So. 

Mr  Serjecmi  £r«22bcXr.— Gentlemen,  my  learned  Fnend 
may  interrupt  roe,  for  I  think  it  none,  but  he  is  mistaken.  I 
repeat  it,  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  sharpening  the  plane— 
we  will  leave  out  that  operation ;  but  you  will  find  amongst 
your  notes,  that  those  men,  particularly  this  man,  was  seen 
at  a  grinding-stone,  where  his  brother  was  sharpening  a  pike  { 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  man  who  proves  it,  for  I  am  sure  my 
learned  Friend  will  admit  me  sometimes  to  be  accumt^  if  it  is 
only  by  accident.  I  certainly  mean  to  be  sa  It  was  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Andrew  Robertson.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
there  was  one  of  them  there,  but  you  will  see  thatt  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  you  see  he  was  at  the  forgew  Gentlemen,  ifid 
he  do  nothing  at  the  forge  ?  Did  he  stand  still  i  Why  was 
he  there  at  all  ?  But  it  is  in  evidence  before  you  that  he  and 
his  brother  too  were  active  in  taking  fire  from  the  finidi* 
ing-house  to  the  furnace.  Why,  what  purpose  was  that 
for  ?  One  of  the  men,  Taylor,  proved  yesterday,  that  Bo« 
bert  Monroe  was  present  at  the  fioisbui^-house,  and  that  he 
waa  the  man  that  he  saw  taking  out  the  fite.    Taking  the 
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fita  tbr  wlMltP  What  liM  A  dOtton-ApiiiiMr.to  do  at  a  fumaoe, 
<ir  at  a  forgMiiiU--diat  is  a  qu^lH>n  fisr  7<m  to  decide :  If  you 
diiok,  as  I  humbly  subosit  you  must  think,  that  this  man 
left  off  work,  and  went  to  that  forge  for  the  purpose,  in  point 
of  fact,  at  preparing  himself  to  act  in  a  meditated  rebellion 
to  subvert  the  government  of  the  country,  and  no  other  oIk 
jeot  can  be  stated,  your  verdict  most  undoubtedly  must  be 
against  him. 

One  of  the  Mr  Dunns  i^ke  of  repeated  applications  to 
him.  They  wanted  their  wages,  you  see.  Mr  Wilson,  with 
those  habits  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  himself,  those  di- 
latory habits,  put  off  the  settlement  of  the  wages ;  he  seems 
to  insinuate,  tliat  the  object  was  to  delay  them ;  but  appli- 
cations  were  made  to  one  of  the  Mr  Dunns,  through  the  mo- 
dium  of  a  sort  of  deputation ;  and  what  reason  did  they  give. 
Gentlemen,  for  those  applications  upon  that  occasion  ?  "Did 
they  say  they  dare  not  work  p  Did  they  say  that  they  had 
any  object  in  view  ?  Yes,  they  did.  The  reason  they  gave 
was,  that  they  did  not  know  how  soon  they  might  be  called 
upon— Jiow  soon  they  might  be  called  upon— called  upon  for 
what  purpose  ?  I  pray  you,  Gkntlemen,  assign  a  reason  for 
this  call  other  than  as  I  impute  to  it,  namely,  that  they  might 
be  called  on  by  those  who  expected  them  at  Glasgow. 

Gentlemen,  you  recollect  also  a  spade-maker  at  Duntochar 
who  was  examined.  You  recollect.  Gentlemen,  that  when 
he  went  from  there  in  the  morning,  he  went  out  and  locked 
the  door  to  go  to  breakfast  He  opened  the  door  afterwards, 
and  found  the  place  full  of  roen-»this  is  not  the  same  foige* 
And  he  states,  that  amongst  the  persons  who  were  there, 
the  two  Munroes  wer&— the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  his  bro- 
ther, and  M^Devitt,  one  of  whom  was  the  most  active  man 
at  the  forge  on  Monday  meaning,  and  the  other  two  went 
th«re  merely  as  spectators  to  see  how  pikes  could  be  made, 
and  how  sharpened,  and  of  what  materials  they  could  be 
formed.  Those  men  were  in  the  shop  of  this  man,  and  he 
states  to  you  distinctly,  that  they  went  into  the  forge  with 
fire  which  they  got  out  of  the  furnace  or  some  place ;  that 
the  Munroes  were  there  active  in  that  operation ;  and  if 
they  were,  for  what  earthly  purpose  was  that?  Then  he 
states,  that  at  that  time  they  told  him  their  purpose  was  to 
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make  pikes;  they  mshed  him  to  mak^them,  but'betrefii- 
sed ;  but  they  told  him,  their  purpose  was  to  make  pikes; 
and  he  told  you  afterwards,  that  he  returned  in  the  aft^- 
noon ;  that  at  that  time  the  place  was  full ;  that  they  threat- 
ened his  life ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  depart,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  he  went  there  no  more. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  I  ask  you  whether,  putting  all  these  or* 
cumstances  together,  without  having  any  reason  either  sug- 
gested or  assigned,  much  less  proved,  for  these  different 
steps — I  ask  you.  Gentlemen,  to  say  what  reason  had  these 
persons  to  strike  work,  and  after  that  to  go  and  attempt  to 
procure  arms,  to  manufacture  pikes,  and  to  arm  themselves 
with  that  species  of  weapon-»for  what  earthly  purpose  Was 
it  done  ?  My  learned  FHends  have  not  ventured  to  suggest 
to  you  any  thing  like  a  reason ;  they  have  not  ventured  to 
tell  you  that,  which  it  would  have  been  curious  to  have  heard, 
and  which  I  waited  for  considerably  at  the  time ;  it  wookl 
have  been  curious  to  hear  them  state  to  you  the  reasons  that 
the  Munroes,  and  all  these  cotton-sjnnners,  had  for  going  to 
the  forge  at  Duntochar,  forging  the  pikes^  sharpening  tbem 
afterwards ;  afterwards  going  to  the  place  of  Mr  Taylor,  the 
spade-finisher,  and  doing  all  those  acts  proved  by  lum  and 
by  others.  For  what  earthly  reason  did  they  do  all  these 
things,  if  it  were  not,  in  pcnnt  of  fact,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  reason  assigned  in  the  outset,  that  they  were  about  to  r&* 
cover  their  rights ;  that  they  were  about  to  go  to  Glasgow^ 
to  go  the  place  at  which  they  were  expected  ? 
.  Gentlemen,  these  are  the  circuiiQstances  of  the  case.  If  jou 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  these  different  acts  were,  in  points 
fact,  undertaken  and  completed  for  the  purpose  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  namely,  for  preparing  for 
war,  or  to  join  some  persons  who  had  taken  up  arms;  the 
intention  by  which  these  things  were  done,  is  what  you  have 
to  try,  and  if  Jthat  be  so,  this  is  High  Treason.  G»tlw», 
you  will,  in  coifitnon  with  every  man  of  feeling  and  hunia- 
Pity,  commiserate  the  situation  of  such  individuals,  whoever 
they  may  be,  as  may  be  placed  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the 
'prisoner  at  the  bar ;  but,  Gentlemen,  it  is  one  thing  to  feel 
(Scnnmiseration  for  an  individual,  who  has  by  his  own  crimes 
and  offences  placed  himself  in  that  situation,  and  another 
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thing,  to  foiget  the  obligation  under  which  you  are  act- 
ing.   Do  the  Counsel  expect  you  shall,  as  a  matter  of  feel- 
ing, because  they  have  expressed  their  feelings  strongly, 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  than  they  really  are,— can  it  be 
really  expected,  that  you  are  to  abandon  that  obligation,  to 
forget  your  oaths,  merely  to  be  compassionate  i  Gentlemen, 
you  are  acting  under  the  sanction  and  obligation  of  an  oath ; 
you  have  one  straight  forward  course  to  pursue,-*your  duty 
to  yourselves  and  to  the  country.   You  certainly  owe  one  to 
the  prisoner ;  a  duty  to  scan,  to  investigate,  to  pause,  and 
deliberate  on  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  if,  in  the  result,  you 
feel  any  doubt  which  you  can  reconcile  to  your  hearts  and 
to  tliat  sacred  obligation,  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
these  doubts,  and  acquit  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
shall  feel  yourselves  utterly  incapable  of  assigning  any  other 
reasons  for  the  conduct,  and  for  the  acts  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  than  those  to  which  I  have  referred  them ;  if  you  think- 
the  reasoning  I  have  urged  be  not  altogether  fallacious,  if 
you  think  it  not  destitute  of  foundation,  if  you  think  it  de- 
serves attention,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  you 
will  feel  it  your  bounden  duty,  with  firmness  and  with  deci- 
sion, to  decide  according  to  the  evidence ;  and  if  you  should 
think  that  you  can  decide  in  that  manner,  and  in  that  man- 
ner alone,  you  have  no  right  to  look  to  ulterior  consequen- 
ces.    You  cannot  do  it  consistently  with  the  due  discharge 
of  your  duty ;  but  if  feeling,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  feel,  be** 
cause  no  man  can  feel  otherwise,  in  or  out  of  your  situation, 
that  a  good  character  ought  to  stand  a  man  in  stead,  upon  an 
occasion  like  this, — if  you  think  that  that  character  which  he 
has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  done  things  which  I  think  at  least 
put  it  in  jeopardy, — if  you  think,  in  point  of  fact,  that  .that 
character,  that  filial  affection^  which  has  characterized,  ho- 
nourably characterized  him,  for  some  time,  in  your  judg- 
ment, renders  him  an  object  of  mercy,  I  can  say,  confidently 
say,  that  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  representing  on 
this  occasion,  will  cheerfully  be  the  channel  of  any  recom- 
mendation you  may  make,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  con- 
sistently with  that  duty  which  they  have  all  this  day  to  per- 
form, urge,  and  confirm  it  to  the  best  of  their  humble  efforts 
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DUMBARTON  CASE. 
SUMMING  UP. 


Lord  Prfrfcfenl.— Gentlemen  of  the  Juiy^-^It  is  now  my 
duty,  as  the  piresidiog  Judge  on  thb  oocaskm,  to  make  audi 
observationa  in  point  of  law^  and  upon  the  evidence,  as  I 
think  may  asnst  you  in  your  deliberations  in  coming  to  a 
just  conclusion  upon  this  case ;  but  before  explaining  to  yon 
the  law,  allow  me  to  make  one  general  observation  upcm  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  go 
along  with  me^  when  I  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  issoe 
of  this  trial,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  pii* 
soner  at  the  bar,  oonndering  what  has  appeared  in  evidence, 
however  little  share  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  these 
facts,  his  Majesty^s  Advocate  would  have  ill  discharged  his 
du^,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  this  country  was  latdy 
placed,  if  he  had  not  brought  this  case  under  the  ocmsidera* 
tion  of  a  Jury.  Gentlemen,you  were  told,  and  j ustly  told,  faj 
the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  the  po(Mr  man  at  the  bar, 
be  his  guilt  what  it  may,  mc»re  or  less,  was  at  least  not  an 
active  and  conspicuous  leader  in  the  transactions  which  have 
given  rise  to  this  discussion ;  he  has  stated,  that  he  appears^ 
even  at  the  worst,  to  have  been  but  a  miserable  and  an  ob« 
soure  fdlower  of  others.  It  is  true;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  must  state  to  you,  that  if,  in  point  of  fact,  he  be  guilty  as 
a  fcdlower,  he  is  just  as  guilty  as  the  leader ;  because,  in  Che 
first  place,  in  point  of  law,  in  Treason,  there  are  no  aooes. 
series;  all  who  are  implicated  in  Treason  are  guilty  of  the 
Treason,  whether  they  be  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  leaders 
or  followers—that  is  the  undoubted  kw.  And  as  to  the  risk 
^  the  thing,  and  as  to  the  danger,  your  common  aense  may 
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tdljpau^  dutttriitfwtii^ieeaittiottisforlevy^ 
npiracj  to  levy  war,  the  danger  would  be  mmll  indeed  if  the 
leaden  did  not  find  followers;  a  war  that  was  to  be  levied 
by  leaders  only,  men  callbg  themselves  marshalls,  or  gene* 
rala,  of  a  provimonal  government,  or  any  other  names  they 
may  take,  would  be  comparatively  a  very  harmless  war  and 
a  very  harmless  Treason,  if  they  did  not  find  followers,  who, 
by  the  strength  of  thm  numbers,  gave  them  strength  to  fuiu 
ther  their  treasonable  purpose ;  and  let  the  guilt  of  this  per« 
son  be  what  it  will,  I  desire  to  warn  all  who  hear  me  of  the 
danger  of  following  such  leaders,  even  if  they  are  known, 
even  if  they  are  men  of  prudence,  ^  who  would  not  lead  them,* 
as  it  was  said,  *  into  mischief.^  I  suppose,  unnecessary 
mischief  was  meant  by  that,  because  a  leader  of  Treason 
is  always  a  leader  of  mischief.  But  I  wish  to  impress  this 
upon  you,  and  all  who  hear  me,  and  I  take  this  opportunily 
of  doing  so,  that  it  is  a  melancholy  part  of  the  proceedings 
which  we  have  heard  this  day,  and  in  other  trials,— it  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  afllicting  part  of  thes^  proceedings,  that 
fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  people  were  put  in  a  state 
of  idleness  and  excitati6n,  while  half  a  million  in  this  pait  of 
the  country,  and  double  the  number  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  were  put  into  alarm  by  nameless  and  concealed  vil- 
lains, infamous  cowards,  as  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner 
justly  designated  them;  and  that  this  Address,  signed  by 
people  who  dare  not  put  their  names  to  it,  calling  thenw 
sehres  the  members  of  a  Committee  of  Organiisation  for  fonom 
iag  a  Provirional  Government,  should  be  obeyed  with  an 
alacrity  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  that  would 
not,  I  am  afraid,  be  given  to  a  Royal  Pnxslamation.  Is  thia 
to  be  endured  for  an  instant?  I  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  all  the  fbUowers  and  abettors  of  such  leaders  are  tnuU 
tors,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.-— Whether  this  man  be 
one  or  not,  is  another  question ;  but  supposing  him  guilty, 
he  is  ten  times  more  so  by  suffering  himself  to  be  the  follower 
of  the  authors  of  that  anonymous  Address,  which  I  cannot 
spedc  of  with  that  indignation  which  came  forth  in  that  loyal 
hurst  which  you  heard  from  the  Counsel  of  the  prisoner;  and 
if  no  other  good  results  ftom  it  than  a  just  i^preciatioa  of 
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tluilbunt  of  loy^ty,  I  shall  not  lament  the  time  thai  we  hare 
spent  in  this  place. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  to  state  to  you  what  is  the  law 
upon  the  subject  The  law  of  Treason  in  this  and  in  every 
other  Qountry,  ca;n  be  found  only  in  the  statute-book  of  that 
country.  Every  government,  whether  it  be  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy, or  a  limited  one,  or  a  republic,  consisting  of  an 
aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  or  a  mixed  government  like 
America ;  every  country  must  lay  down  the  allegiance  due 
by  the  subjects  to  the  government,  and  prescribe  the  al- 
legiance looked  for ;  you  can  look  for  the  law  of  Treason 
no  where  else;  it  is  not  like  murder,  theft,  or  robbery; 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  God,  or  engraven  in. (he 
human  heart.  You  can  take  the  law  of  Treason  only  from 
the  law  of  the  land  in  which  you  sit,  as  other  courts  and  Ju- 
ries  must  from  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  sit ;  for 
instance,  the  law  of  Treason  here  cannot  be  toe  same  as  in 
America,  which  is  a  republic.  What  is  Treason  there,  I 
know  not ;  but  they  have  a  law  of  Treason  of  their  own,  and 
that  must  be  dilBTerent  from  ours;  therefore,  what  is  Treason 
you  can  take  only  from  the  law  of  the  land,  as  laid  down  by 
statutes,  and  settled  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Judges  of  the 
land. 

We  are  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
Treason  is  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  declares 
it  to  be  Treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
King ;  secondly,  to  levy  war  against  the  King  within  lus 
realm — these  are  the  two  Treasons  laid  down  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  Third ;  but  it  is  added,  <'  if  a  person  shall 
thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  persons  of  his 
condition.^  Now,  this  must  apply  chiefly  to  the  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  because,  as  to  the 
actual  levying  war,  it  is  an  open  act  and  deed  of  itself;  and 
if  he  is  proved  to  have  levied  war,  he  is  provted  to  have  been 
guilty  of  that  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  on  this  first  branch  of 
the  statute,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  that  which  chiefly 
touches  this  case,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  case ;  the  only  thing 
that  I  think  it  neoessazy  to  mention  to  you,  is  to  explain 
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the  principlei  and  to  take  away  from  your  mindB  that  rap- 
posed  mystery,  and  possibly  that  supposed  severity,  whidi^ 
you  may  think  attaches  to  this  crime  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King. 

In  other  cases  of  death  intended  to  any  other  persons, 
however  criminal  and  murderous  the  intention  of  the  party 
may  be ;  however  clearly  and  determinedly  he  may  have 
evinced  an  intention  to  put  another  to  death,  even  in  the 
most  horrible  and  cruel  manner ;  yet  he  cannot  be  indicted 
or  convicted  of  murder,  unless  he  has,  in  fact,  actually  killed 
him,  and  death  ensues.  But  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the 
King,  the  case  is  different ;  it  is  made  different  by  positive 
statute,  and  it  has  been  wisely  made  so  on  this  principle,  that 
the  life  of  the  King  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance ;  and 
his  death  may  be  attended  with  infinitely  greater  conse- 
quences,  than  the  death  of  any  other  person  in  the  state  can 
be;  and  therefore  the  law  has  declared,  that  not  only  the 
killing  him  shall  be  Treason,  but  the  compassing  and  iroap* 
gininghis  death  shall  be  Treason,  provided  it  has  been  mani-^ 
fested  by  something  done  in  furtherance  of  it.  Certainly  the 
letter  of  the  law,  in  that  respect,- goes  further  than  it  does 
with  regard  to  compassing  the  death  of  any  other  man ;  but 
still  it  is  but  a  branch  of  the  same  law,  and  the  same  princi- 
ple of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  regulates  the  attempts 
against  the  life  of  another  man ;  for  a  man  who  attempts  the 
life  of  another  is  not  convicted,  merely  because  he  killed  Ae 
person,  unless  it  be  proved  he  intended  to  kill  him ;  because^ 
although  he  killed  him,  if  it  is  proved  it  was  done  by  acci* 
dent,  or  in  self-defence,  or  on  gross  provocation,  it  will  be 
either  no  crime  at  all,  or  a  crime  of  a  lighter  denomination 
than  murder,  as  manslaughter,  or  culpable  homicide.  Itds, 
however,  in  that  case,  the  criminal  intention  which  is  looked 
to,  and  it  is  the  criminal  intention  alone  which  is  punished ; 
and  though  a  man  has  not  killed  another,  if  he  has  wound- 
ed  him  severely,  he  would  be  punished  for  the  intention ; 
therefore  the  law  which  says,  it  shall  be  Treason  to  com- 
pass and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  is  bottomed  on  the 
same  foundation,  with  all  other  parts  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence ;  to  wit,  that  it  is  the  criminal  inteiition  that  is  to  be 
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pwub^dy  ind  Dol  the  nMre  fint^  whiob  may  be 

or  not,  eceordiiig  to  the  intention  with  which  it  hma  been 

eommitted* 

Now,  Crentlemen,  that  being  the  law  with  legaid  to  com* 
passing  and  imaginbg  tlie  death  of  the  King;  the  qoeatSon 
i%  What  acta  aire  to  indicate  snch  intention,  and  soch  ouu- 
nal  purpose  f  And  there  it  is  impossible  for  die  law  to  Uy 
down  any  thing ;  because^  when  a  man  has  any  purpose  in 
his  heart,  he  may  indicate  that  purpose  in  ten  thousand 
Ways ;  it  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  be  is 
placed ;  the  nature  of  the  fact  he  is  going  to  commit,  and 
the  ways  and  means  by  whidi  he  means  to  coaunit  it.  It  1^ 
impossible,  therefore,  to  lay  down  any  ndes  to  any,  what  is 
a  compassing  the  death  of  the  King?  that  is  a  question  fiir 
the  Jury ;  all  thati  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  yon  is  this, 
that  although  all  our  law  books  agree  that,  under  the  sta» 
tttte  of  Edward  III.,  a  mere  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  not 
Treason  under  that  statute  against  a  levying  of  war,  be* 
cause  a  oonsinracy  to  levy  war  is  not  an  actual  levying  of 
war ;  yet  still  thist  the  proof  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  may 
be  stalled,  and  maybe  proved,  and  if  proved,  will  be  an  overt 
act  to  prove  a  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King ;  and  that  for  the  reason  stated  by  the  Counsd  on  both 
sides,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  human  bong 
in  his  senses  can  conspire  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  with- 
ottt  hoping  he  shall  be  successful,  and  if  he  sucoeads  in  that 
oMspiracy,  the  consequence  must  inevitably  be  dangerous 
to  the  King^  life* 

But,  Gentlemen,  the  only  Treason  which  yon  have  to 
oonsider  here^  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III«,  is  levying 
war  against  the  King  within  his  realm;  butuponthatlshidl 
say  nothing  at  present,  because  it  is  not  pretended  that  in 
this  case  (whatever  may  have  taken  place  in  other  parU  of 
the  country,  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  do^)  there  was 
any  actual  levying  of  war ;  there  was  no  actual  insttrrectioD, 
and  therefore  I  need  not  say  more  upon  that  subject ;  but, 
aa  I  before  stated,  that  as  Treason  is  to  be  found  only,  and 
amst  be  created  by  the  statutes  of  the  land ;  ao  the  l^isla* 
t«im  have  a  rii^either  to  take^m,  or  add  tothat  atatats 
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of  Edward  III.  if  thqr  aball  think  |»roper.  It  Ims  ban 
characterized  as  a  wise  statute^  and  a  hmnane  itatate^  and 
it  is  so,  and  the  l^slature  may  narrow  it|  and  make  it  stili 
more  humane  than  it  is ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  al* 
teration  of  the  circumstances  of  thts  countryt  the  safety  of 
the  state,  the  safety  of  the  King^  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  society,  and  the  safety  of  all  the  peaeeable  inhal»- 
tants,  should  require  that  a  more  seyere  law  should  be  ex- 
acted,—I  presume  you  loyal  British  si^bjects  will  not  dispute 
that  the  legislature  \kBs  a  right  to  extend  it,  and  make  it 
more  strict  than  it  is  originally  in  its  native  words  ^  an^ 
accordingly,  with  that  view  the  statute  of  the  d6th  of  our 
late  most  gracious  Sovereign  was  passed ;  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary act,  occasioned  by  an  atrocious  attempt  on  the  King's 
life ;  but  it  has  been  rendered  perpetual  by  the  act  of  the 
57th  of  the  late  King.  It  may  be  repealed  by  another  Par- 
liament if  they  think  it  not  necessary ;  but,  in  the  meantime^ 
it  is  the  standing  law  of  the  land  with  regard  to  the  life  of 
the  King.  The  statute  of  Edward  III.  merely  says,  <<  It  shall 
be  Treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the  KingT  the  36th  of 
the  late  King  says,  <<  It  shall  be  Treason  to  compass,  or 
imagine,  invent,  devise^  or  intend  death  or  destruction,  maim 
or  wounding,  or  any  other  bodily  harm  to  the  King  ;'*  and 
the  second  clause  is,  **  That  it  shall  be  Treason  to  com- 
pass or  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  levy  war  against 
the  Kin^  with  a  view  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures 
and  counsels,  or  to  constrain  or  overawe  both  or  either 
House  of  Parliament.^  That  statute  declares,  that  it  shall 
be  Treason  to  compass,  imaging  invent,  devise,  or  intend 
to  levy  war  against  the  King,  provided  the  object  be  to  com- 
pel him  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels,  or  to  con- 
strain or  overawe  both  or  either  House  of  Parliament : 
**  Therefore  you  have  now  a  law  which  says,  that  a  mere 
conspiraqr  to  levy  war  is  Treason,  a  substantive  Treason, 
instcttd  of  its  being  a  constructive  Treason,  af^plicable  to  the 
compassing  and  imagining  the  King's  death ;  a  mere  ooU'- 
spiracy,  that  is  to  say,  a  compassing,  or  imagining  invent- 
iog»  devising,  or  intending  to  levy  war  against  the  King  is 
TreasoDt  provided  it  be  to  compel  the  King  to  change  bis 
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measures  and  oounsaisy  or  lo  ocMMttain  or  overawe  both  or 
either  House  of  Parliament.*'  That  is  the  law  of  the  laiid» 
which  you  are  not  bound  to  take  from  me  alone,  but  you 
must  take  it»  because  it  is  the  statute  law  of  the  land,  oiact- 
ed  by  the  legislature  whom  you  are  bound  to  obey. 

Therefore,  Grentlemeny  the  only,  question  is,  as  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  law,,  what  shall  be  considered  as  a 
ievying  of  war.  in  the  sense  both  of  this  statute,  and  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  III. ;  the  actual  levying  of  war  under  tbe 
one^  and  the  compassing,  imagining,,  and  inventing  it  un- 
der the  other,  is  declared  to  be  Treason ;  that  is,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  a  levying  of  war ;  and  there  I  st^te  it  to  you  as 
Jaid  down  by  all  our  authorities,  as  ruled  by  innumerable 
judgments  of  court,  and  confirmed  by  verdicts  of  Jqries; 
that  in  order  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  places  that  there  should  be  a  formal,  well- 
ilisciplined,  well-organized,  and  well-armed  army  marching 
in  divisions,  and  brigades,  and  battalions,  apd  so  forth,  with 
all  the  pomp,  the  circumstance^  and  array  of  a  regular  army; 
and  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  and  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  the  law,  but  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  to  suppose  it  to  be  so ;  for  in  civil  war  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  it  should  at  first  have  any  such  features 
It  must  begin  in  an  irregular  form  at  first.  I  will  take 
the  case  of  a  more  regular  war  than  we  have  seen  in  this 
country  of  late  times^  I  mean  the  rebellion  of  1745,  by  a 
Prince  claiming  the  throne ;  but  was  it  in  its  commence- 
ment a  bit  better,  than  this  insuricction  would  have  been  ? 
what  jnore  was  it  than .  his  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
two  or  three  score  naked  Highlanders,  in  an  obscure  part 
of  the  Highlands  ?  Now,  is  there  any  man  who  thinks  they 
were  not  just  as  much  guilty  of  Treason  the  first  instant  he 
collected  them  together,  as  they  were  at  any  moment  of 
their  progress  from  Fort  William  to  Preston  Pans  P  There* 
fore,  it  is  not  the  numbers  and  force,  or  the  discipline  of 
thejnsurgent^i,  which  constitutes  Treason ;  it  is  their  actual 
rising  to  accomplish  by  force  a  public  general  purpose^ 
whether  it  be  actually  to  depose  the.King^  or  to  alter  the 
form  of  the. Government;  and,  accordingly,  the  law  has 
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mU;  ibat  etery  rising,  and  thsorrection  tor  a  public  gene* 
ral  purpose*  not  confined  to  the  private  views  and  intents 
of  the  persons  concerned,  is  a  levying  of  war ;  and  an  in- 
stance was  given  of  it,  which  I  shall  explain  to  you,  and  I 
hope  entirely  to  your  satisfaction,  not  to  |3e  so  extraordi- 
nary,  and  so  devoid  of  principle,  as  my  learned  Friends 
for  the  prisoner ;  and  even  the  great  Lord  Hale  seems  to 
have  thought  it  Lord  Hale  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a. 
great  man,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  examined  suffi- 
ciently the  principles  on  which  that  part  of  the  law  is  found- 
ed.  It  is  stated,  that  an  insurrection  to  throw  down  all  en- 
closures is  a  levying  of  war,  and  that  is  stated  as  a  strained 
and  forced  construction,  and  Lord  Hale  says,  as  it  is  esta- 
blished, we  wiD  not  discard  it ;  but  he  doubts  the  principle 
of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  principle  of  it,  and  I  think 
yon  wiU  have  no  doubt  of  the  principle,  >vhen  I  have  stated 
it  By  the  law  of  this  country  every  man  has  a  right  to  en« 
close  his  ground ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  rights  or  liberties ;  dther 
his  own  grounds,  which  were  original^  his  own,  or  the  share 
of  any  common  which  may  be  allotted  to  him  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  law  gives  him  that  right,  and  therefore^for  any  per. 
sons  to  rise  in  arms  to  pull  down  all  enclosures,  so  lawfully 
made,  is  a  usurpation  of  the  Sovereign  legislative  authority  • 
it  is  taking  upon  themselves  to  do  what  the  legislature  alone, 
the  King  being  a  part  of  it,  can  legally  and  constitutionally 
do.  No  doubt,  if  the  legislature  thought  proper,  they  could 
say,  you  shall  not  enclose  your  lands,  or  but  a  part  of  your 
lands ;  or  if  you  get  a  share  of  a  common,  you  shall  not  en- 
close it,  but  allow  it  at  certain  periods  to  belong  to  the  people 
whobefore  enjoyed  it ;  if  they  choose  to  say  so,  they  have  a 
right  to  do  it  But  if  the  people  take  arms  to  prevent  your 
doing  what  by  law  you  have  a  right  to  do»  or  to  tear  it  down 
afterwards  ^  to  call  that  Treason,  is  not  so  devoid  of  reason 
as  was  imagined,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  do  by  force  of 
arms,  what  can  lawfully  be  done  only  by  the  legislature  of 
the  country ;  it  is  au  sulfation  against  the  King  and  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  it  is  Treason ;  and 
so  the  law  is,  with  respect  to  all  insurrections  for  a  general 
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pttrpose;  to  poll  down  Catholic  BMetiDg»hoiMM|  or  Eni» 
byterian,  or  Episcq>al  meeting-home^ ;  to  do  tbat  whidi 
some  think  the  legislature  ought  to  do  $  but  if  Aene  is  to 
be  any  restriction^  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  kgiaktive 
authority.  If  people  by  fi>roe  shall  take  the  law  of  toieni* 
tion  into  their  hands,  and  say  there  shall  be  no  Catholics 
here,  and  no  Presbyterians  there,  and  no  Episoopaliam  in 
a  third  place  j  that  is  a  public  objectf  and  ought,  on  princi- 
ple, to  be  considered  as  Treason ;  bat  mulio  mag^  if  the 
purpose  be  to  effectuate  a  reformation  in  the  govenuaent; 
to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels  ; 
to  redress  grievances,  real  or  imaginary ;  Sot  the  gri^ 
Tances  of  the  people,  real  or  imaginary,  are  not  to  be  re- 
dressed by  themsekes.  An  they  to  be  the  judges  of  it?  Not 
so ;  they  msy  take  it  to  be  a  great  grievance  that  you  have 
a  house,  and  they  have  not;  that  you  have  a  better  coat 
than  they  have ;  that  you  have  a  better  fortune  than  thqr 
have ;  that  you  have  been  more  sucoessfol,  by  your  indus- 
try, than  they  have ;— But  are  they  to  redress  grievances  of 
that  kind,  real  or  imaginary,  whether  they  relate  to  property 
or  rights  i  The  law  and  the  Constitution  under  which  we 
live;  the  law,  handed  down  from  generation  to  gmeraidon, 
has  vested  the  right  of  redressing  them  in  the  l^gtslatnre ; 
and  therefore  any  rising  to  accomplish  a  redress  of  such 
grievances,  is  a  levying  of  war;  and  a  compassing,  or  ima- 
gining, inventing^  devising,  or  intending  to  levy  war  against 
the  King,  with  a  view  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures 
and  counsels,  or  to  constrain,  or  overawe  both  or  ather 
House  of  Parlioment,  is  Treason^  under  the  statute  of  the 
36th  George  III.  That  is  die  undoubted  law  of  the  land; 
and  therefore,  Gentlemen,  without  going  fortbery  I  dnll 
now  apply  myself  to  the  facts  of  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  ease,  as  1  conceive  it,  upon  the  part  both 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  prisoner.  The  case  here  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  any  private  conspiracy,  in  which 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  concerned;  there  is  no  evip 
dence  of  it ;  there  is  no  charge  of  it ;  but  there  is  evidence 
before  yon  of  agreat^  and  dangerous^  and  treasonable  wn- 
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HfitBUff  by  iMie  p«taM  nnknoirn;  tkt  cvktenoe  of  wMch 
ift  that  BKMI  (kteflCabie  and  treasoimble  ProdamatioD,  which 
was  intted  by  those  anknown  persons^  under  the  name  o£ 
a  Committee  of  Organization  for  £»nniog  a  Frowionai  Go* 
▼ernment.  Now,  Gentlemen,  if  there  had  ezbted»  if  tbera 
hflfd  be^n  pfofed  to  yon^  a  private  conapiracy,  by  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  whether  taking  a  particular  name  of 
society  or  not,  that  dbes  not  s^^fy ;  but  if  there  had  been 
proved  to  yott  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  of  certain  per^ 
sons  fo  levy  wa^  aganist  the  King,  fiir  the  pmrpaie  of  ef«« 
fectmg  a  diange  in  the  ConatitiiCion,  and  compeUiog  hiia 
to  alter  his  measures  and  counseb ;  if  there  had  been  such 
conspiracy  proved^  then  not  only  the  original  members  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  all  who  acted  in  obedience  to  those 
conspirators ;  all  who  acted  in  the  furtherance  of  thdr  mea* 
sures,  provided  they  knew  what  they  were  about,  were  ac» 
cessaries  to  the  Treason ;  in  other  words,  they  were  guilty 
of  Treason.  I  repeat  again,  if  there  had  been  a  private  con* 
spiracy  proved  before  you,  for  any  such  treasonable  pur« 
pose,  then  not  only  all  the  original  members  of  that  oon» 
spiracy,  bat  all  persons  who  lent  themsdves  to  the  farther* 
ance  of  their  object^  woirid  be  gniky  of  Treason  also. 

Now,  Gentlemen  if  that  would  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  a  private  conspiracy,  the  law  is  predsely  the  same  with 
regard  to  this  open^  public,  and  avowed  conspiracy,  thus 
carried  on  by  nameless  persons.  The  conspiracy  has  been 
disclosed  to  you  of  these  nameless  persons,  by  the  Address  and 
Proclamation  which  they  issued ;  and  all  persons  who  know«« 
ingly  lent  themselves  to  further  the  object  of  that  treason^ 
able  Address  and  Proclamation^  and  acted  under  it^  are  as 
guilty  of  the  Treason  in  law,  as  those  who  secretly  framed 
it.  No  doubt  wc  must  all  feel  in  our  own  minds,  chat  the 
one  are  infinitely  more  guilty,  in  point  of  morality,  than  the 
other ;  infinitely  more  gailty  in  the  eye  of  God,  inasmuch 
as  those  secret  agitators  were  the  cause  of  the  crime  of 
others ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  (the  law  of  Treason)  the 
man  who  acts  under  such  a  public  avowed  proclamation,  k 
gnilty  of  Treason  as  much  as  he  who  composed  it,  and  put  it 
forth. 
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Then,  Gentlemen,  h  is  for  you  to  consider  wlietker 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  those  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated,  be  proved|Or  not,  to  have  acted  in  the  for. 
theranoe  of  that  treasonable  Proclamation.  What  the 
Proclamation  is^  I  need  not  state  to  yon;  it  is  given  verim* 
tim  in  the  indictment;  and  that  indictmait  yon  wiUhavea 
copy  of  for  yoor  consideration. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  that  Proclamation  does  two  things ;  it 
caUs  npon  the  masters  of  public  works,  and  all  others- 
mark  the  words — upon  the  proprietors  of  public  work%  and 
att  otiierSf  to  stop  those  works,  and  shut  them  up.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  meaning  of  that  is ;  it  calls  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  public  works,  and  aU  others  (that  is,  private 
mannfiictories,  I  suppose)  to  stop  them,  and  shut  them  np ; 
and  it  calls  upon  the  people  to  take  up  arms  fi>r  the  reoo- 
very  of  their  rights ;  these  are  the  exact  words  you  will  see 
from  the  paper  itself.  Now^  therefore.  Gentlemen,  this  was 
the  object  of  this  secret  conspiracy,  and  this  is  what  th^ 
take  upon  themselves,  firom  behind  that  obscurity  under 
which  they  have  sheltered  themselves,  to  recommend  and 
to  order  the  people  of  different  descriptions  to  do.  There- 
fore, I  say,  that  all  persons,  when  they  act  in  the  fiirther. 
ance  of  that  Proclamation,  are  just  as  much  guQty  cf  that 
Treason,  as  if  they  had  acted  under  a  set  of  open,  avowedf 
and  known  conspirators,  who  had  the  same  otgect  in  view. 
Let  us  suppose  diat  this  Committee  of  Organisation  woe 
known,  and  that  they  had  been  convicted  of  it ;  that  there 
were  five  or  sue  people,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  so  forth  ;  nay,  thst 
they  had  put  their  names  to  the  Proclamation ;  surely  the 
guilt  or  those  who  followed  that  Proclamation  is  not  made  a 
bit  better,  or  a  bit  worse,  or  a  bit  less,  whether  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  put  to  it,  or  not    It  is  only  a  more  melan- 
choly, and  a  more  fatal  picture  of  the  times,  that  persons 
should  be  deluded  to  act  under  the  addresses  of  persons 
seeking  fi>r  personal  aggrandizement  to  themselves,  and  who 
thought  no  more  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people^ 
than  I  do  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Tnr« 
key ;  and  therefore  it  makes  no  difference^  whether  it  is  an 
anonymous  Proclamation,  or  a  Proclamation  with  a  parcel 
of  names  atteched  to  it. 
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ThisD)  Oentlemen,  it  calls  upon  the  proprieCoifs  to  shot 
up  their  works.  But  there  is  no  explicit  call  upon  work- 
men to  strike.  Yes,  I  believe  there  is,  not  to  return  to  their 
work,  till  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  '<  We  eaf^ 
^<  nestly  request  all  to  desist  from  their  labour,  from  this  day, 
**  and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their  rights,  and  coi^ 
'^  aider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  re-commence,  un^ 
^  til  he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  distin^ishes  the 
*<  freeman  from  the  slavey  viz.  that  of  giving  consent  to  the 
<<  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed,^  is  one  of  the  last  pa- 
ragraphs of  the  paper ;  therefore  there  is  not  only  a  recom^ 
mendation  of  the  proprietors  to  shut  up  their  works,  but  a 
call  on  the  people  to  stop  work,  and  not  to  re-commence 
work,  till  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose— that  is  the 
call. 

Now,  you  see,  that  was  obeyed— obeyed  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  this  work,  and  by  Robert  Munroe,  among  the  rest; 
he  lent  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  that  Proclamation  i  he 
obeyed  it  just  as  faithfully  as  if  it  had  been  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, or  a  Proclamation  from  the  King,  declaring  after 
such  and  such  a  day,  such  and  such  works  should  be  un* 
lawful,  and  should  cease ;  about  that  there  is  no  dispute ;  the 
evidence  is  quite  immaculate  upon  that.     It  is  admitted  he 
stopped  work,  and  all  his  confederates ;  but  the  excuse  is, 
that  they  did  it  from  fear,  and  from  terror.    Now,  Gentle* 
men,  before  going  to  that,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  what  fell 
from  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner — ^that  from  the  beginning 
of  time  to  the  present  moment,  the  striking  of  work  was 
never  considered  as  an  overt  act  of  Treason.  I  have  alrea* 
dy  stated  to  you,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  what  shall  be 
an  overt  act  of  Treason ;  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be 
Treason,  because  then  it  would  be  Treason  itself;  it  would 
not  be  an  act  to  prove  a  treasonable  intention  in  the  mind* 
In  the  charge  of  levying  war,  there  is  no  overt  act  alleged^, 
because  that  is  Treason ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that 
an  overt  act  should  be  itself  Treason.   Suppose  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  was  proved  to  exist,  and  the  only  ques« 
tion  is,  what  shall  be  considered  an  overt  act  of  it  ?    Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  state  to  you  as  I  have  stated  to  other  juriea 
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before^  tbat  nothiog  can  be  more  innocent  than  the  ringing 
A  belli  or  the  firing  a  sky-rodcet^  or  the  beating  of  a  dmrn, 
in  themselves ;  but  if  it  had  been  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war^  that  one  or  other  of  these  things  should  be  the  rignnl 
for  insurrection ;  and  that  any  one  man,  knowing  of  soch 
conspiracy,  and  knowing  such  to  be  the  intended  aignal  of 
nsurrection,  should  so  ring  a  bell ;  should  fire  a  sky-rocket ; 
or  shouM  beat  a  drum,  to  make  the  people  rise,  these  are 
overt  acts  of  Treason.  That  is  not  only  law,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  see  it  to  be  common  sense ;  for  if  there  are  to 
be  signals,  and  they  can  get  no  perscm  to  give  the  signal,  the 
rising  will  not  take  place ;  so  that  the  persons  who  give  the 
signals  are  guilty  of  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Treo^ 
■on,  because  they  are  guilty  of  the  executive  part  of  the 
Treason — ^that  act  alone  which  could  bring  the  Treason 
into  action ;  for  if  the  signal  is  not  made^  the  Treason  will 
not  take  place.  In  the  same  way,  striking  woric  is  not  Trea- 
son. Most  unquestionably  it  is  an  unlawful  act  to  strike  work 
for  a  rise  of  wages,  and  to  insist  on  larger  wagee^  and  stop 
the  works ;  but  it  is  not  Treason.  But  if  it  be  done  in  fur- 
therance of  a  treasonable  purpose,  it  is  as  much  an  overt 
net  of  Treason  as  any  other  which  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
It  is  the  ipeans  pointed  out  to  further  their  object.  Those 
very  ruffians  who  sent  forth  this  Proclamation,  named, 
or  nameless,  had  pointed  out  the  striking  woric  as  the  veiy 
means  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  persons  are  not  guilty  of  an  act  of  Treason— that 
cannot  be  the  law.  An  act  perfectly  innocent  in  itsdf  may 
become  treasonable^  if  it  is  done  with  a  treasonable  purpose 
and  view. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  having  disposed  of  that,  I  come  to  de- 
tail to  you  the  evidence  from  which  you  are  to  consider 
whether  this  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  implicated  in  these  trea- 
sonable purposes,  or  not ;  that  there  has  been  plenty  of 
Treason  committed  somewhere,  I  presume  you  will  have 
Ao  doubt  of;  but  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  been 
guilty  of  Treason,  is  a  very  difierent  conclusion. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty,  not  knowing  at  what  length 
you  may  have  taken  notes,  to  endeavour  to  relieve  you  from 
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the  opposite  Btatements  of  the  Ccnmsdi  on  both  sides ;  it  is 
my  duty  to  state  the  evidence  minutely^  to  bring  k  to  your 
recollection,  that  you  may  the  better  judge  whether  the  pri- 
soner is  guilty  of  Treason,  or  not  i  and  as  I  go  along,  I  shall 
make  such  observations  as  occur  to  me  on  the  evidence ; 
hfut  premising  they  are  merely  th^se  which  occur  to  my  mind^ 
and  are  not  necessary  to  be  embraced  by  you,  except  as  they 
concur  with  your  opinions.  It  is  for  you  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence from  the  facts,  not  me.  I  will  tell  you  the  infinrences 
I  draw ;  and  you  will  say  whether  you  agree  with  them,  and 
no  more.  I  have  always  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  ob* 
aervations  to  juries,  because  the  bulk  of  jurymen  are  little 
accustomed  to  consider  and  draw  the  inferences  which  the 
evidence  naturally  suggests. 

The  first  evideq|e  is  that  of  John  Bullock.  But  here  al- 
low me,  before  I  go  farther,  to  make  one  observation  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  here,  and  I  doit  in 
consequence  of  what  fell  from  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. 
He  stated  to  you  a  great  deal  about  the  witnesses  not  having 
told  the  whole  truth—- witnesses  for  the  Crown  itselE  He 
told  you  that  you  might  infer  a  great  deal  more  than  yon 
have  heard  said ;  perhaps  you  might ;  but  you  are  not  en- 
titled to  do  so ;  you  are  to  judge  this  man  by  what  is  proved, 
and  not  by  what  might  have  been  proved,  if  these  witnesses 
had  chosen^to  speak  more  out,  or  if  other  witnesses  had  been 
brought  cm  the  subject  That  is  most  undoubted;  the 
Crown  Counsel  are  not  entitled  to  tell  you,  '^  You  are  to  in- 
fer this  might  have  been  proved,  and  that  this  witness  might 
have  told  you  more.^  You  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have 
md ;  you  are  to  judge  by  what  they  have  said,  and  no  more. 

Now,  John  Bullock,  junior,  is  the  first  witness,  and  he 
says,  <<  that  he  lives  at  Duntochar ;  that  his  father  is  a  mill- 
**  er,  and  has  a  mill  there ;  and  he  lives  with  his  father''— I 
think  somebody  called  him  a  distiller  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence — **  that  there  is  a  forge  immediately  adjcHning  to 
'*  the  mill;  that  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  wall ;  that  the 
**  wall  is  stone^  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor  ,*  and  above 
'*  that  it  is  a  wooden  partition ;  that  he  could  see  through 
*'  between  the  wall  and  the  wooden  partition;  that  in  theibrge 
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^'  thort  ave  two  Isige  hMnnen^  woiked  by  mrter  i  that  die 
**  fp]f[e  belongs  to  Mr  Edingtoo ;  tbe  bammen  move  vcrj 
'*  rapidly/'  Another  witness  told  yon,  one  fi{ty-«x,  and  tbe 
otber  sixty  strokes^  in  a  minute.  ^^  Tbat  tbere  is  afinishiog* 
^  sbop  belonging  to  the  forge ;  tbat  be  was  at  borne  the  be» 
**  ginning  of  April,  and  went  to  the  corn-mill  about  tan 
**  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  was  on  the  first  Monday  in 
^  April  I  he  saw  the  forge  at  work ;  Mr  Robertson  of  the 
**  excise  went  along  with  him,  .and  the  miller,  John  M'Do- 
^*  nald ;  that  he  looked,  soon  after  going  to  tbe  mill,  over  in- 
^  to  the  forge/'  Now,  Gentlemen,  it  was  not  asked  of  him, 
and  be  did  not  tell  you,  and  we  have  no  business  to  conjec- 
ture, what  made  him  look  into  this  forge  more  on  that  day 
than  another.  The  working  of  that  forge  was  eveiy  day*s 
work ;  and  therefore  what  drew  his  ^j^tention  to  it  that 
-morning,  we  cannot  tell.  *<  That  be  looked  into  the  forge, 
<<  through  the  opening,  and  saw  the  forge  going,  and  a  num- 
**  ber  of  people,  in  the  forge ;  that  he  saw  Patrick  M'Devitt 
^'  at  work ;  he  was  holding  a  something  before  the  hammer, 
*<  and  people  cariying  things  to  him  like  old  files ;  tbey  were 
^<  flattening  them;  the  piece  of  iron  placed  under  the  bam- 
.**  mer  was  red  hot;  when  the  file  wa  beat  flat,  it  was  laid 
.'^  upcm  the  floor;  he  cannot  say  whether  they  were  all  left 
<*<  lying  upon  the.floor ;  that  he  saw  at  least  six;  and  there 
'*  were  above  twenty  people  in  the  forge,  boys  and  all;  that 
**  he  thinks  there  were  six  or  seven  boys,  and  about  foor- 
**  teen  grown  persons ;  some  were  walking,  and  some  stand- 
^*  ing  still ;  that  he  saw  some  of  them  going  from  tbe  forge 
**  to  the  finishing -shop ;  they  were  carrying  the  flattened 
*<  files,  that  was  after  they  were  flattened  and  cold,  to  tbe 
**  furnace  door,  leading  to  the  highway.  The  finishing- 
**  shop  door  adjoins  the  furnace ;  but  he  could  not  see  it,  or 
^'  get  to  it,  without  going  into  the  highway  from  the  for- 
'^'nace;  tbat  among  the  persons  there,  he  knew  Patrick 
.^*  M^Devitt,  Robert  Munroe,  (that  is  the  prisoner,)  Wil- 
'**  liam  Rownie^  Robert  M'Kinlay,  Lowrie,  whose  first  name 
'*  he  does  not  know,  and  George.  Munroe.**  Now,  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  suppose,  and  bold,  as  I  presume  you  can 
l^ave  little  doubt,  that  the  people  who  were  so  manuGictu- 
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ring  amw^  werio  mftnufiictDringthein  in  fbrthervKse  of  thdt 
treasonable  Prodamatton  which  had  been  posted  up  the 
night  before  abont  the  worki-^en  the  persons  so  em^ 
fdoyed  were  guiltj  of  Treason ;  they  were  gnilty  of  manu- 
fiK^toring  the  arms  for  that  treasonable  purpose ;  but*  G^n* 
tlemen^  it  is  for  you  to  consider,  -whether,  in  the  rank  of 
life  in  which  Robert  Monroe  was-— whether  a  man  actuated 
by  that  idle  curiosity  to  which  people  in  his  rank  of  life  are 
subject,  might  not  have  gone  in,  and  seen  what  was  going  on 
without  participating  in  the  purpose.  In  strict  law,  perhaps, 
I  should  say,  that  no  persons  could  be  present  where  anob. 
vionsly  treasonable  purpose  was  going  on,  without  being 
partakers  of  the  Treason ;  but,  in  point  of  fiict,  the  inteo- 
lion  of  it  you  are  to  judge  of  unquestionably ;  no  doubt  it 
may  be— (there  were  even  here  a  parcel  of  boys,  periiaps 
iiQt  of  an  age  to  commit  Treason,  who  were  present)— it 
may^be  a  possible  fiict,  that,  in  point  of  intention,  this  poor 
man  may  have  seen  people  at  work,  and  have  gone  in  to  see 
what  they  were  about,  to  see  what  they  were  doing.;  and  he 
may  have  staid  longer  than  he  ought  to  have  done;  and 
thereby  have  g^en  support  and  confidence  to  what  they 
were  doing  in  his  presence ;  but,  in  point  of  intention,  most 
unquestionably  he  might  have  gone,  as  this  witness  Bulbdc 
did,  who  looked  through  the  hole;  this  man  may  have  gone 
into  the  house  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and,  in  point 
of  intention,  he  may  not  have  been  participating  in  the  trea- 
sonable purpose ;  and  whether  he  was  so,  or  not,  it  is  your 
province  to  judge.  The  witness  says,  <*  that  he  has  known 
**  the  prisoner,  and  was  at  school  with  him"— -and  so  on ; 
<*  that  the  prisoner  is  employed  at  Mr  Dunn's  cotton  works 
^*  as  a  spinner ;  that  they  were  standing  before  the  furnace; 
'■  that  he  saw  one  of  them."  I  have  not  taken  down  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Munroes ;  but  I  think  others  took  it  down, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Munroes.  But  suppose  it  was  one  of 
the  Munroes,  that  does  not  shew  it  was  the  prisoner ;  yon 
are  bound,  in  point  of  doubt,  to  presume  it  was  not  the  pri* 
soner ;  because  if  it  was  one  of  the  Munroes  that  he  saw 
take  up  something,  you  are  bound  to  presume  it  was  George 
Munro^  and  Robert  Munroe  is  no  further  implicated. 
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than  m  jon  snppose  him  to  be  inpliGatod  by  bif  prooice 
iqion  the  oocaskm.  He  oonM  not  tee  exactly  what  it  vat 
that  he  lifted  either,  but  it  wis  lome^iig  within  two  feet  of 
4lie  flattened  filet  on  the  floor;  andlherefore yon ataj  oi&r 
It  was  not  one  of  tbote  filet,  if  yon  think  it  a  fair  infareaoat 
h  was  in  bad  company ;  but  you  may  draw  that  inferenee^ 
If  you  think  it  a  fair  infeience.  ''  Thai  M'Devitt  was  at 
^  woric  at  the  forge,  with  nothing  but  bit  tndwtcrt  and  shiit 
^on,  and  his  tleeret  tucked  np;thot  he  taw  RovniettancU 
^  ing  by  the  hammer ;  he  wat  laying  something  np  to  what 
^  they  were  makings  likeatif  hewatniea8nringit;''thalii^ 
measaring  the  lengdi  to  which  the  files  shouU  be  drawn  out, 
I  suppose ;  bat  that  was  Rownie.  ^  That  M^Devittappesiv- 
^  ed  to  be  working  without  constnint;"  that  was  M'D&. 
idtt;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prisoner,  except  that 
it  proves  the  prisoner  put  no  restraint  upon  M^Detitt;  it 
might  show  that  M'Deritt  did  not  act  under  coostnuntj  hot 
at  present  all  you  have  is,  that  nobody  acted  with  restraint 
against  M^Devitt ;  therefore  M^Devitt  was  not  acting  as  an 
unwilling  serrant  of  Robert  Munroe.  <'  That  he  staid  ia  the 
^  mill  fipom  eight  to  ten  minutes ;  he  lodced  twice  through 
^*  the  openings  and  the  same  operationt  were  going  on  both 
^<  timet  r  then  he  tayt,  *^  that  the  things  he  saw  were  of  the 
'<  same  shape  and  length  as  the  pike  heads  now  lying  on  the 
^  table."  And  you  know,  Grentlemen,  that  a  file  hammered 
out  by  a  great  hammer  like  that,  will  attume  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  thote  thingt  on  the  table;  but  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  so  polished  or  sharpened  as  this,  **  That  he 
^<  returned  about  twelve  o'dock,  and  looked  into  the  fofge 
^<  again ;  the  hammer  was  still  going,  and  M*J>e?itt  was 
<<  still  employed  there;  that  some  of  the  people  were  the 
*'  same,  but  he  would  not  say  whether  Lowrie  and  the  Mun- 
*<  roes  were  there  the  first  or  the  second  time;  on  one  oc^ 
**  casion  he  saw  Robert,  one  of  the  regular  forgemen,  atand- 
<<  ing  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket"  That  goes  only  to  prove 
that  other  people  had  taken  posiession  of  his  fiurgei  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  he  was  looking  on.  ^  That 
^<  there  was  a  small  grindstone  at  the  back  of  the  fci^,  and 
U  a  door  opened  to  it;  that  he  saw  the  people  at  the  grind- 


^  stone  between  the  two  times  of  iooking  at  them ;  that  is; 

^  between  ten  and  twelve^  he  was  going  by^  and  saw  them ; 

^  that  some  persons  were  moving  the  grindstone^  and  others 

^  applying  things  to  it,  but  he  coald  not  say  what ;  that  he 

^  was  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  it ;  there  were  about  eight 

^*  pe<q)Ie  round  it ;  he  was  at  the  malt  kiln  after  that,  and 

^  he  saw  them  again ;  this  was  about  twenty  minutes  after 

^  the  first  time— 4ie  was  near  at  hand-^^-they  were  employ- 

^  ed  in  die  same  way  as  before;  there  is  a  window  in  tb6 

^  kiln,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  grindstone ;  that  he 

^  looked  out  of  that  window  the  second  time^  and  saw  ih^ 

**  same  number  of  people  employed ;  that  he  did  not  know 

^*  any  of  them  on  either  occasion ;  but  he  saw  the  prisoner 

^  at  the  grindstone  the  day  following,  that  is,  upon  tbeTaes* 

^*  day/'    But  then  what  was  he  doing  ?    Only  grinding  a 

chisel  iron,  or,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  the  iron  of  a 

plane*    But  this  witness  swears  he  knew  none  of  them  whd 

were  there  on  the  Monday ;  so  that  whatever  they  were  do^ 

ing^  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  not  there  on  the  Monday; 

and  die  only  time  he  saw  him  at  the  grindstone,  was  on  the 

Tuesday,  and  the  thing  he  was  then  grinding  was  the  iron 

of  a  plane,  and  not  a  pike ;  on  diat  he  is  positive,  and  I  can« 

not  allow  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  to  make  any  insinua^ 

tions^  or  to  tell  you  that  their  own  witness  chose  to  substt. 

tute  the  iron  of  a  plane,  instead  of  the  iron  of  a  pike  ;  that 

will  not  do ;  you  must  take  the  evidence  as  it  stands^^he 

says  it  was  nothing  but  the  iron  of  a  plane,  which  has  a 

square  end,  and  the  object  is  to  grind  it  to  a  square  flat^  and 

not  a  point ;  therefore,  if  this  man  speaks  the  truth,  he  was 

employed  most  innocently  in  grinding  the  iron  of  a  plane 

for  hifflseli^  or  some  other  person.  <^  That  at  this  time  there 

<*  were  none  but  boys,  except  the  two  Munroes ;  that  on^ 

*'  of  the  Monroes  was  sharpening  the  chisel,  and  the  other 

^^  was  turning  the  grindstone ;''  and  that  certainly  is  very 

natural.    Then  he  says^  "  it  was  a  plane  iron,  and  that  be 

^  mistook,  and  called  it  by  mistake  a  mason's  chisel.    On 

*<  Sunday  the  Ist  of  April,  he  saw  a  paper  posted  up  at  the 

^  ^d  of  James  Bryson's  house ;  he  heard  some  people  read- 

^  ing  it,  but  does  not  remember  any  of  it|  except  that  every 
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<«  pubUc  work  was  to  stop ;  be  never  read  the  Addreti^ 
*<  or  any  part  of  it  $  and  does  not  know  hj  whom  it  pni^ 
^  ported  to  be  given  out.  All  the  public  ootton*works  in 
'<  his  neighbourhood  struck  work  die  next  day ;  a  great 
^  number  of  strangers  were  about  the  plaoe^  and  great 
**  alarm  was  among  the  people ;  he  went  to  Glasgow  on 
'<  Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock;  the  forge  was  going  on 
**  the  Monday,  and  on  the  Tuesday*  when  he  left;  he  re- 
*^  turned  from  Glasgow  in  the'  afternoon ;  it  was  not  going 
^*  theui  nor  on  the  Wednesday;  when  it  was  going  on  the 
^  Tuesday,  he  does  not  know  whether  it  was  worked  by 
^  strangers,  or  by  the  regular  workmen.** 

On  bis  cross-examination,  he  says,  <'  He  is  a  distiller; 
^  that  the  distillery  did  not  stop ;  that  he  intend^  to  work 
^  at  the  distillery  till  he  was  stopped,  as  it  was  rq>oited 
**  they  were  to  be  stopped,  but  nobody  attempted  to  do  so. 
<*  The  hammer  was  not  thirty  yards  from  where  he  was 
^  standing."  On  bis  re-ezamination,  he  says,  *^  it  was  as 
*<  far  as  from  one  end  to  the  other  end  of  the  church." 

Now^  Gentlemen,  upon  tliis  evidence  I  have  only  to  re* 
peat  to  you,  that  tliere  is  nothing  comes  out  against  the 
prisoner,  except  his  presence  at  this  forge  when  they  were 
manufacturing  some  things,  which  turn  out  to  be  pikes; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  inference  you  will  draw  from 
that  naked  appearance  there;  a  man  of  prudence  wonld 
have  withdrawn  from  what  he  saw  could  have  been  nothing 
else  but  a  treasonable  purpose  a  man  of  prudence  and 
loyalty  ought  to  have  done  so ;  but  whether  you  ought  from 
that  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  accessaiy  to  the 
Treason,  is  for  you,  upon  your  oath,  to  determine. 

The  next  witness  is  Andrew  Robertson.  ^  He  is  an  ex* 
"  cise-officer,  and  was  stationed  at  Duntochar  in  April  last : 
^  That  it  was  his  duty  to  survey  the  distillery  belonging  to 
**  John  Bullock;  he  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  April; 
^  there  is  a  forge  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  Mr 
^  Edington :  That  he  was  there,  he  thinks,  the  first  Mon- 
^  day  in  ApriL-4he  fore  part  of  the  day  after  breakfiut; 
**  he  went  into  a  mill  adjoining  the  forge;  he  saw  through 
*<  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  saw  them  making  what 


^  Ihfiy  wore  oJUng  pikes— kmg  ptooes  of  iron,  about  ado- 
*^  zen  or  fourteen  inches  long,  about  the  tame  in  rise  and 
^  appearance  as  the  pike-heads  now  on  the  table .  That  he 
^  saw  one  man  working  at  the  pikes,  and  some  boys  carry- 
^  ing  iron  backwards  and  forwards  between  him  and  the 
'<  fire— the  man  was  holding  them  below  the  hammer: 
*<  That  he  was  not  there  more  than  three  or  four  minutes ; 
'<  that  M'Bevitt  was  the  name  of  the  man  at  the  hammer ; 
^  that  Rownie  was  standing  by;  that  M'Devitt  appeared  * 
*<  to  be  in  his  shirt-sleeves.     He  went  with  John  Bullock' 
^  the  younger :  That  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  things  * 
<<  that  they  were  working  at;  BuUock  looked  through  the 
**  hole  too ;  that  he  left  BuUock  there,  and  that  he  did  not 
^  go  back  again:     That  there  is  a  grindstone  near;  that* 
**  that  he  was  in  sight  of  it ;  that  some  people  were  about* 
**  the  stone— this  was  an  hour  or  two  after  he  was  at  the- 
*'  mill ;  the  people  about  the  stone  were  grinding  pieces  of 
*<  iron  apparently— the  same  kind  of  things  that  he  saw  at 
*'  the  forge."  BuUock  tells  you  he  could  not  see  what  thqr 
were  grinding  at  the  grindstone;  but  this  man  tells  yon 
distinctly  that  they  were  grinding  the  same  sort.of  things 
that  he  had  seen  at  the  hammer.    That  there  were  four  or 
five  people,  but  he  did  not  know  them ;  if  he  did  not  know 
them,  it  is  no  evidence  against  Robert  Munroe.    *^  That 
^  Thomas  Graham,  one  of  Mr  BuUock's  workmen,  John 
^  Bullock  the  younger,  and  Lang,  were  aU  that  were  with 
^  him ;  he  distinctly  saw  the  pikes ;  he  did  not  stand  above  a 
**  minute  or  two  there.  After  that  day  he  did  not  go  there 
**  again — ^this  was  upon  the  Monday;  there  is  a  oom-miH 
*<  near  that  place,  but  he  was  not  within  the  milUdoor  either* 
^  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.'' 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  *'  the  grinding  at  the 
'<  stone  was  of  the  things  he  saw  at  Uie  forge,  to  appearance; 
*'  he  was  about  forty  or  fi% yards  from  the  grindstone;  he 
^  couldseewhatthepeopleweredoingvery distinctly/'  Now, 
therefore,  the  result  of  his  examination  is  not  in  any  shape 
to  implicate  Munroe  in  the  grinding  these  pUtes;  this  man 
does  not  say  that  he  knew  him,  nor  did  he  point  him  out ; 
although  he  did  not  know  him  then,  he  might  have  recqg- 
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niMd  MsimM  agldii ;  ibM^  ke  dkl  fiot  ldil0^ 
tfaM^  he  might  bai?6  reoogpized  him  to  be  one  of  the  pei^ 
sons  he  did  see^  bol  no  such  <|aestion  was  pot  to  him  t 
and  therefore^  in  point  of  fact,  those  people  must  be  takett' 
to  have  been  persons  of  whom  Robert  Munroe  was  not  one. 
:  The  next  witness  Is  John  Andrews,  a  carter^  at  Dmito** 
char.  He  says^  *<  that  he  was  at  Bollock's  ooro-mill,  at  Dan*' 
**  tochar,  in  the  b^inning  of  April  last— the  fint  Monday 
*'  in  April,  he  thinks,  aboot  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  ;  that  he 
<^  goes  there  repeatedly  for  dast  and  meal  for  his  hogs;  at 
^  ter  he  went  to  the  mill  the  forge  was  going;  when  he 
<<  went,  yonng  Bullock,  and  the  miller  McDonald,  were 
^  there  I  he  thinks  Robertson  came  in  after  him ;  be  look* 
**  ed  into  the  ferge  at  a  little  hole  between  the  finge  and 
**  the  mill}  he  heard  a  noise;  that  they  were  making  same^ 
**  thing,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  what  k  waa."  lliae* 
five,  yon  see,  Grentlemen,  that  there  was  that  coriosily  among 
that  description  of  people  to  see  what  was  doing.  Bnllock 
said,  those  peofrie  who  looked  through  the  wall  had  to  take 
a  secure  station,  so  as  not  to  implicate  themselyes^  thoo^ 
by  the  by,  they  were  implicated,  for  it  was  vdsprision  oC 
Treason  if  it  was  Treason  to  make  the  pikes;  bat  still  they 
came  there  from  cariosity  to  see,  and  whether  the  same  oh 
riosity  might  not  hove  led  a  man  to  look  into  the  fi)ige  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  you  will  determine.  He  says,  *'  that 
<*  he  saw  different  ones  in  the  forge*-4i  few  that  he  had  seen 
<«  befi)re ;  he  saw  M'Devitt  that  works  at  the  forge,  Low- 
^  rie  the  Irishman,  M^Kinkty,  and  seTeral  others  that  he 
*^  could  not  name;  the  forge  was  going,  and  M'Devitt  was 
<<  turning  in  something  bdow  the  hammer  abput  a  fix>t 
<*  long,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  broad^ 
*f  something  like  the  things  shewn  to  him,  but  not  pcdished ; 
<<  MfDeritt  bad  his  coat  off/'  He  says,  <«that  he  had  a 
^  a  sore  1^,  and  ODuld  not  look  ia  long  at  once ;  he  look- 
<*^ed  twice,  and  they  were  going  on  with  much  aboot  the 
^  same  operation ;  he  saw  some  of  the  thingi  on  the  floor^ 
*^  between  the  forge  and  the  furnace ;  he  does  not  know  the 
*<  number  of  the  people  that  were  there  there  weg%  twoor 
^  three  boys  among  them ;  the  lengdi  of  the  forge  is  about 
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«« fifty  or  8iztyfrM9<)riiiort«4ii»IoiigwtliitotU«c^ 
Now^  Oentlenen,  here  alio  there  it  nothing  to  impUoite 
Monroe^  not  even  bj  presence;  this  man  does  not  eve» 
swear  that  he  saw  him ;  but  there  is  other  evidence  that  he 
was  present^  and  therefore  that  is  of  very  little  conse^ 
qnence;  bnt  this  witness  does  not  implicate  the  prisoner 
Monroe  in  the  smallest  degree. 

The  next  witness  was  disposed  of  as  being  wion|^y  de^ 
scribed* 

Then  yon  come  to  John  McDonald.  I  believe  that  » 
the  miller*  ^  That  he  was  employed  in  the  begimiiog  of  last 
<'  April  at  Mr  Bullock's  miU;  thai  he  knows  Mr  Edington'a 
*^  fibrge  ^  that  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  he  was  inside 
^<  the  mill^  which  is  dose  to  tfbe  wall  of  the  forge ;  that 
**  aboot  eleven  o'clock  he  looked  through  the  side  wall  of 
*^  the  mill— 4hat  the  furnace  is  at  the  west  endj  distant 
^  Ibrty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  place  where  he  was;  he  saw 
^  from  ten  to  fifteen  people  collected  in  the  forge— Paddy 
^  M'Devilt  was  working  at  the  hammer— he  was  holding 
<^  some  iron  below  it;  the  hammer  is  worked  by  watel^«*-it 
<*  is  not  a  rery  large  hammer— it  weighs  perhaps  a  Irandred 
•*  and  a  half. '  There  be  has  mistaken  the  weighty  the 
owner  of  the  mill  swears  it  was  a  great  deal  heaviert  bnt 
that  is  nothing  to  the  parpoee.  ^  That  he  saw  M^Devitt 
<*  holding  two  or  three  pieces  of  iron  below  the  hammer-^ 
^  he  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  hammer,  but  saw  the  man 
^  working  at  i^—they  were  long  small  pieces  c^  iron^  re^ 
^  sembling  old  files.  Then  be  says  positively,  that  they 
'*  were  old  files — ^there  were  people  carrying  the  files  taken 
'*  from  the  furnace  to  the  hammer;  that  there  were  a  good 
^  many  people  employed  in  canrying  the  files  from  the  fiu> 
^  nace  to  the  hammer*  M^Devitt  hdU  them  down  under 
^  the  hammer^  and  they  were  flattened,  acod  then  laid  down 
^  upon  ike  floor— >he  observed  this  about  five  or  tea  mi« 
^  nules— that  th^  were  flattened  very  qoick."  That  yon 
may  easily  conceive  from  the  weight  of  the  hammer  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  moved;  so  that  a  great  number 
eeuld  be  made  in  a  short  tim%  especiaUy  by  M'Deidtt,  who 
was  a  forgen    **  As  soon  as  one  was  flattened,  M' Devitt 
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^  teodved  another— he  recdred  two  or  three.  M^Detitt 
^  was  not  fully  dressed  at  the  time;  the  persons  in  the  finge 
**  were  all  strangers  to  Um  except  Rownie ;  that  helooked 
<^  in  only  once  that  day*  There  is  another  shop  htkng^g 
^  to  the  forge^  called  the  spade-finishing  shop— that  is 
^  where  the  shovels  are  finished  off  $  there  is  a  grinding. 
^  stone  behind  that  shop— he  did  not  see  the  grindii^* 
^  stone  on  the  Monday,  nor  on  Tuesday,  nor  Wednesday: 
<<  That  he  knows  William  Blair^  and  saw  him  in  the  finish- 
'<  ing-shop.**  And  that  is  the  amount  of  his  evidence,  wliich 
leaves  the  case  of  the  prisoner  where  it  was^  standing  on 
the  eridence  of  Bullock,  who  saw  him  in  the  fi>rge. 

Then  you  have  the  evidence  of  James  M'llqofaan.  ^  That 
*<  he  was  working  at  Faifley  paper-mill,  and  gave  over 
<'  working  on  Monday  the  8d  of  April  last ;  that  he  went 
M  to  the  mill  with  a  view  to  be^n  work  that  morning; 
**  that  there  are  seven  or  eight  working  men  at  the  mill; 
^  that  he  has  been  an  apprentice  these  five  years;  that  he 
^  went  to  work  between  six  and  seven,  and  gave  ovmr  in 
<(  about  twen^  minutes ;  he  does  not  think  there  were  anjr 
**  working  after  he  left  oS^  except  the  master  and  the  foTe- 
*^  man ;  that  he  returned  to  work,  he  thinks,  on  the  Friday 
*'  afterwards."  From  other  evidanoe,  probably  he  is  mis- 
taken, but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr  Hope.'^That  is  the  paper-makers. 

Lord  PresidefU.'^Ohf  exactly;  he  returned  on  the  Fri- 
day ;  the  foremen  were  idle  doing  nothing  during  the  Moo- 
day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday.  *'  That  Faifley 
^Ua  small  village ;  that  he  saw  a  paper  posted  up  at.  the 
*<  end  of  James  Bryson's  house— a  public  house;  that  he 
<^  never  saw  any  papers  put  up  against  that  house  befiire 
^  —he  read  pieces  of  it;  that  he  saw  another  paper  in  a 
^  man's  hand,  and  read  it ;  that  he  first  saw  the  paper  on 
**  Bryson's  house  on  the  Sunday  morning,  between  sevoi 
^  and  eight ;  that  there  were  several  people  reading  it,  .but 
^  none  of  Ihe  persons  now  present ;  thathehasfoi^^otevefy 
<<  part  of  the  paper;  then  he  says,  that.it  was  an  Addren 
«'  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Irebmd,  and  di- 
**  rected  that  all  the  works  were  to  be  st<^ped;  that  he  left 


^'offWoikbeeaiiae  tiie  rest  did;  diat  he  ^  not  liA  hii 

^  kaaster  or  his  foreman  diat  he  was  going  to  leave  work 

^  fliat  morning,  nor  did  they  tell  him  to  work  or  not ;  diat 

**  be  knows  Daatochar  forge;  that  he  went  to  that  forge  on 

^  Monday  between  one  and  two  o'clock  with  Daniel  M'Dou- 

^  gal,  to  see  what  was  going  on,'*  Here^  then,  you  have  ano' 

ther  evidence  of  that  cariosity ;  for  you  must  take  it  to  be 

curiosity.    I  cannot  take  it  from  the  Crown  that  this  wit* 

ness  was  a  traitor,  and  knew  what  they  were  about     He 

telk  yon  expressly,  **  he  went  to  see  what  was  going  on; 

*<  he  heaid  something  uncommon  was  going  on,  and  he 

^  went  to  see  what  was  going  on ;  that  he  saw  some  men 

"  going  tliroiigh  the  forge^  (that  is  a  Scots  phrase  for  go- 

^*mg  backwards  and  forwards  inside  the  forge;)  that  ho 

*^  saw  some  people  working  with  a  small  hand^hammer-*' 

^<  that  it  appears  afterwards  to  be  in  the  adjoining  shop  ; 

<<  that  the  forge  was  not  then  going ;  that  William  Blair  was 

M  then  beaUng  some  heated  old  iron  into  k>ng  smaM  things*.'* 

Then  be  is  shewn  two  pike*heads,  and  he  says,  *^  that  they 

*^  resemUed  them;  that  there  were  between  nine  and  ten 

*^  people  3  that  he  did  not  know  any  of  their  names  except 

<*  Blair  and  M'Devitt,  and  he  was  beating  M  iron  too ;  that 

^'  Blair  is  a  cotton-spinner.**     We  are  not  on  Ae  trial  of 

Blair,  otherwise  this  would  be  a  strong  thing  against  Blair 

^•^hat  he  was  going  out  of  his  own  work,  to  be  hammering 

iron  in  the  Aape  of  pikes— but  we  are  not  upon  the  trial 

of  Blair.     **  That  he  staid  there  half  an  hour;  that  Blair 

*^  and  M'Devitt  went  away  before  him.    He  cannot  say 

^  whether  they  made  more  than  one  of  those  things  or  not 

•*  M^lhat  it  appeared  to  be  old  steel.  That  some  had  some* 

*'  thing  like  pikes  in  their  hands — ^three  or  four  of  them 

^  had  pikes,  and  he  got  an  old  broken  piece  of  iron  to  grind 

**  which  some  of  them  called  a  pike ;  that  he  went  to  Wil- 

^  liam  Clark's  grindstone  on  the  Monday  between  four  and 

^  fife  o'cfock ;  that  he  wtot  for  nothing,  and  did  nothing; 

**  diat  there  were  five  or  six  persons  there  grinding  old 

'^  iron  in  the  shape  of  the  pike-head  that  is  lying  upon  the 

^  table,  so^  fiur  he  is  positive ;  that  the  people  that  were 

^^  there  were  grmding  old  iron  things  into  die  shape  of  the 
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«  Umigs  that  are  on  the  table;  that  there  were pSkeJieads 
**  he  says  expressly ;  that  he  did  not  carry  bis  there  to  be 
*<  ground ;  that  he  gave  his  to  James  Drummond ;  that  the 
<*  mill  at  which  he  works  is  seven,  or  eight  mtle^  from  the 
''  town  of  Paisley ;  that  he  went  to  Paisley  on  the  Wedne»- 
f^dajf  and  remained  there  about  two  hours;  that  .there 
**  was  a  good  deal  of  people  in  the  streets — the  streets  were 
*'  like  a  fair,  but  it  was  not  a  fair  nor  a  market— tbere  were 
**  both  men  and  women ;  that  he  also,  saw  a  nnmber  of 
''  horse  soldiers  down  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Glasgow ; 
"  that  he  saw  Lowrie  at  the  forge  on  Monday^  standing 
.**  still ;  that  Blair  and  M*Deyitt  were  in  the  spade-finishing 
/^  shop  with  their  coats  off— that  he  nevcpr  saw  thera  in  the 
<'  forge.**  Now,  all  this  goes  to  a  great  deal  of  iraproper 
.practices,  and  to  something  that  might  look  like  Treaaon 
in  Blair^  but  it  does  not  prove  any  thing  against  Monroe, 
who  is  not  proved  by  this  man  to  have  been  there  at  alL 

The  next  is  the  evidence  of  James  Probert,  who  ■ajs* 
*<  That  he  is  the  foreman  at  Mr  Edington's  foige,  at  Dan- 
**  tochar;  that  It  is  a  very  weak  forg^  and  consists.of  two 
**  hammers ;  that  the  forge  is  wprked  by  water ;  that  one 
<<  hammer  goes  about  fifty-six  blows  a  minute,  and  the  other 
/<  about  sixty ;  the  one  is  four  hundred  weight,  and  the  other 
"  is  four  hundred  weight  and  a  half,  and,  therefor^  a  very 
.**  effective  instrument  to  turn  files  into  pikes,  in  a  very  short 
*^  time  indeed  ;  that  the  bellows  goes  by  water  by  itself; 
^  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  stopping  works  in  the  b^gin- 
*'  ning  of  April ;  but  he  was  never  interrupted  in  his  work 
<<  there  any  morning*  He  recollects  on  the  Monday  mom- 
'*  ing  he  went  to  his  work  as  usual,  but  his  boy  did  not  oome 
**  forward,  and  he  retired,  into  the  hpuse  where  he  w^t  to 
**  work ;  there  was  nobody  in  the  forge  bi^t  him ;  that  two 
^  men,  whom  he  did  not  know,  came  and  asked  hii^  fi>r  two 
^*  old  files ;  that  he  did  not  give  them  to  th^ro,  and  thej 
**  did  not  threaten  to  take  them ;  that  he  left. the  shop  im- 
'*  mediately  after  those  two  men  went  out ;  that  there  were 
'*  no  other  persons  along  with  those  men  on  the  oiataide: 
**  He  was  induced  to.  leave  the  forge  that  morniiiigf  jbecanae 
**  there  was  no  boy,  and  his  men  did  not  come  down  from 
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<<  Ohflgow  to  begin  to  work  with  him ;  that  he  loci^  thtf 
<<  door,  and  huDg  up  the  key  in  his  own  home  $  the  people 
'*  were  in  the  forge  that  morning,  bnt  he  only  heard  of  it 
'^  from  his  wife  at  first,  but  lie  went  to  the  door ;  he  heard 
**  the  hammer  going  before  he  reached  the  forge  %  his  wife 
**  insisted  on  bis  going  down,  to  the  forge^  and  he  went 
**  down  ;  that  this  was  better  than  an  hour  iAer  he  left  it } 
"  he  did  not  go  inside  the  forge,  bnt  looked  i»  at  the  door  ; 
<*  that  he  saw  a  multitude  of  people  standing ;  that  he  did  not 
*^  see  them  do  any  thing ;  that  he  saw  smoke  coming  out  of 
**  the  chimney  at  this  time^  which  arose  from  the£re^.but 
*<  he  did  not  obsenre  whether  the  bellows  were  going  or 
''  not ;  that  he  did  hot  go  near  it,  because  they  threatened 
''  to  take  his  life ;  that  this  was  about  deven  o^clock ;  that 
**  it  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  first 
<*  went  to  the  forge ;  that  he  was  threatened  in  the  forge* 
*^  yard,  and  he  then  retired  from  the  forge  door }  that  it  was 
**  men  who  threatened  him,  but  he  cannot  say  the  number; 
*^  they  were  both  in  and  out  of  the  forge ;  they  told  him  if 
*f  he  went  to  inform,  or  did  any  things  they  would  take  his 
*'  life ;  that  he  then  went  away  leaving  those  persons  in  the 
«  forge." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  andthis 
would  be  most  material  against  the  prisoner,  if  it  were  pro- 
ved, and  it  were  quite  certain  that  this  period  whidi  this  man 
swears  to,  corresponded  with  the  time  exactly  when  Bul- 
loch saw  him  standing  in  the  shop,  or  if  it  were  quite  dear 
that  he  remained ;  because  treasonable  words,  thus  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons  standing  on,  and 
countenancing  what  is  going  on,  though  not  assisting  by 
their  hands,  will  attach  to  the  whole  company,  if  they  con- 
ceal it,  and  do  not  immediately  disdose  it  Gentlemen,  this 
is  proved  to  be  at  eleven  o'clock,  whereas,  upon  turning 
back  to  Bullock^s  evidence,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
time  be  swears  to  is  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.-<-It 
struck  me,  as  I  went  along^  that  the  time  did  not  corres- 
pond, and  that,  therefore,  you  might  draw  in  your  minds  an 
unfavourable  inference  against  the  prisoner ;  that  he  was  not 
only  there  when  Bullock  saw  him  there,  but  that  be  continued 
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thdre  tfll  eleinen  o'clock^  when  this  mtfi  was  tbiesteiied  fay 
them.  N0W9  Gentlemen,  this  might  or  might  not  bare  beea 
the  case ;  he  might  hanre  remained  there  the  whole  time ;  he 
might  have  been  going  and  coming;  but  as  this  man  states 
that  it  was  eleven  o^clock,  it  strikes  me^  that  in  candour, 
and  in  that  mercy  which  is  always  due  to  a  prifloaer,  you 
woukl  not  be  justified  in  drawing  the  ooncIosioD,  that  he  did 
neoessarily  reaiain  there  die  whole  time,  so  as  to  hear  diis 
treasonable  speeohi  and  these  threats.  It  is  not  proved  that 
he  remained  the  whole  time;  he  could  not  hear  them  if  he 
did  not  remain,  and  you  can  only  say  he  did  hear  them 
by  an  uncharitable  inference.  ^  Then,''  he  says,  ^  that  when 
^  he  left  the  forge  he  retired  to  the  house  he  came  out 
^  of;  that  he  went  to  the  foi^e  again  between  six  and  seven 
'^  in  the  evening ;  that  there  was  nobody  there  then ;  the 
^  forge  was  full  of  people  when  they  threatened  him,  but  he 
^  did  not  know  any  of  them ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  him ; 
^  nobody  appeared  to  him  to  do  any  thing  that  day.  About 
^  a  hundred  weight,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  half  of  files 
^  were  sent  to  the  fbrge^  either  on  the  Friday  or  Sstorday, 
^  but  cannot  ^y  which  ;  that  they  were  all  there  when  be 
^  left  the  forge  on  Monday  morning;  and  when  he  went  in 
^  the  evening  there  were  a  number  of  broken  files,  but  the 
^  greater  part  was  gone ;  aM  but  the  broken  ones  were  gone 
*<  (made  use  of;)  that  he  sent  down  to  his  master  on  Moo- 
^  day  afternoon,  to  tell  him  that  the  steel  was  gone;"  dien 
he  says,  ^  that  whether  the  files  were  taken  to  the  constable^ 
^  or  where  they  were  gone,  he  does  not  know.** 

Tlie  next  witness  is  Joseph  Tayk>r.  <<  He  was  a  spade, 
^finisher  at  the  Phoenix  iron-works  at  Duntodiar,  had 
^  worked  there  ten  years,  and  is  wefl  acquainted  with  the 
^  place ;  that  he  was  in  the  qiade-finishing  shop  on  the 
^  morning  of  the  first  Monday  in  April  last.  Three  or  four 
^  men  came  into  the  shop ;  M^Devitt  was  the  only  one  that 
^  he  knew ;  they  brought  in  two  old  files  and  clapped  them 
*^into  his  fire,  and  wh^i  they  were  heated>  took  them  out  of 
^  the  forge;  M^Devitt  had  a  conpleof  files  in  his  hand ;  when 
^  M<DeviU  left  the  ftH'ge  be  did  not  look  to  see  where  he 
^  went  to ;  a  good  many  more  persons  came  In,  and  he  left 
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**  ity  because  he  fuiw  the  men  with  finished  pikes."  Thie 
man  did  not  choose  to  be  implicated ;  he  went  away  the  m<v 
ment  be  saw  the  nature  of  the  things  they  were  mannlhc- 
turing ;  he  left  them ;  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
given  information,  perhaps ;  but,  at  least,  he  was  prudent 
in  taking  care  that  he  should  not  be  implicated  by  his  pre* 
senoe ;  that  he  went  away  through  fear ;  he  saw  this  Wds 
an  improper  proceeding;  he  put  a  proper  construction  ujv 
on  it,  that  the  making  these  pikes  was  for  a  treasonable 
purpose  ;  this  was  about  breakfast-time ;  this  must  be  some^ 
where  between  nine  and  ten,  that  is  the  general  break* 
fiist  hour  at  these  works ;  they  all  went  out  about  break- 
fast  time,  and  he  locked  the  door  and  took  the  key  away; 
he  returned  after  breakfast  again,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  about  the  door  of  the  shop ;  they  told  him  to 
open  the  door,  as  they  wanted  fire ;  that  he  knew  some 
of  them  by  sight,  but  did  not  know  the  names  of  them; 
**  then/'  he  says,  ^  he  knew  them  when  he  saw  them  again^ 
*<  but  he  did  not  know  one  of  them/'  This,  therefore^  does 
not  implicate  Robert  Munroe ;  ^  that  he  opened  his  door 
<<  from  fear ;  that  he  saw  them  take  fire  out  of  the  shop,  and 
*<  carry  it  into  the  forge.  They  did  not  say  for  what  purpose 
^'  they  wanted  that  fire,  but  they  were  speaking  about  making 
^*  these  pikes ;  that  there  might  be  a  score  of  them ;  some  of 
<<  them  were  persons  who  lived  in  the  neighbburtibod,  two 
<'  that  lived  at  Glenhead,  named  Munroe ;  that  this  was  be* 
**  tween  nine  and  ten  ;**  that  was  after  they  had  carried  the 
fire  into  the  forge,  and  that  is  the  time  spoken  to  by  Bullock. 
Therefore  Bullock's  evidence  is  corroborated,  that  Munroe 
and  his  brother  were  there  at  the  time  this  hammering  was 
going  on ;  <Hhat  he  went  home  and  stopped  till  about  tw6 
<<  o^clock,  and  then  returned  to  the  forge ;  that  then  he  only 
**  saw  some  boys ;  the  hammers  were  then  going***  But  al* 
though  this  witness  corroborated  Bullock  by  swearing  Mun* 
roe  was  at  the  forge,  he  does  not  swear  he  was  one  of  the 
persons  that  came  to  his  shop,  and  wanted  fire  and  pikes, 
and  said  that  they  came  to  make  pikes. 

On  his  cross-examination  he  says,  **  That  he  had  not 
'*  known  the  prisoner,  Robert  Munroe,  before  that  mom- 
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^  ing,  and  he  does  not  now  know  that  it  is  the  same  man 
^  diat  he  saw  that  mbniing.'' 

Lord  AdvocaU.'^l  think  Monroe  was  stated  to  he  pneseott 
my  Lord. 

Lord  Prcsideni.'^Ho;  ^*  That  he  saw  them  take  fiie  out 
<^  of  the  shop,  and  cany  it  into  the  forge;  they  did  not  say 
^  for  wliat  purpose  they  wanted  that  fire,  tmt  they  were 
^  speaking  about  making  these  pikes ;  that  there  might  be 
^  a  soore  of  them,  that  is»  in  the  forge ;  some  of  them  were 
^  persons  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  two  that  lived 
^  at  Glenhead,  named  Munroe.''  Now^  I  certainly  do  not 
infer  from  that,  that  they,  the  Munroes,  were  any  of  the 
people  that  had  come  to  him  for  the  fire,  but  that  tb^  were 
to  the  £>rg&  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  will  look  at  thmr 
notes;  and  if  I  am  wrong,  they  will  draw  their  own  infer- 
ence  if  it  is  against  the  prisoner,  as  much  as  if  it  ia  in  his 
favour. 

The  next  evidence  is  Thomas  Graham.  He  says^  <*  That 
^  he  is  a  workman  at  Duntochar  distillery;  that  he  knovra 
^^  theforge^nd  grinding-stone  there ;  that  be  saw  thegrindU 
**  ing-stone  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  and  a  persoo  near 
^  it  grinding  an  old  file  of  the  same  length,  and  somechii^ 
'*  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  pike-head  which  has  been  shewn 
^<  him ;  that  George  Munroe  was  that  person ;  that  he  aaw 
^  the  other  Munroe  there  that  day  grinding  the  iron  of  a 
**  plane;''  and  so  far  that  corroborates  the  other  man,  But 
Jock ;  he  saw  that  George  was  putting  water  on  the  stone 
at  the  time ;  that  it  waa  the  iron  of  a  plane,  it  was  out  of 
the  wood ;  then,  ^e  says,  <*  that  it  was  on  the  Monday  that 
^^  he  saw  George  grinding  the  pike,  and  that  at  the  same 
^^  time  there  were  a  parcel  of  boys  around  him.^  Now^  that 
certainly  is  the  only  thing  that  brings  the  prisoner  near  to 
the  grinding  of  the  pikes ;  that  at  the  time  the  prisoner  waa 
grinding  his  plane^  George  Munroe  was  grinding  a  pike  i 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  the  grindstone  was  uaed  at 
the  same  time  for  both  purposes. 

Mr  GrairU.'^ht  I  have  it  down,  they  are  two  differwnt 
days. 

Lord  JusUce  Clerk.^^1  have  taken  down«  that  on  the  Mon- 
day George  Munroe  was  at  the  grindstone  grinding  an  old 
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file  of  the  same  length,  and  something  of  the  samekind,  as 
the  pike^bead  now  lying  on  the  table ;  that  he  saw  the  other- 
Munroe  there  that  day  grinding  the  iron  of  a  plane,  and  his 
brother  was  putting  water  on  the  stone ;  it  was  on  the  Mon- 
day that  he  saw  Creorge  grinding  the  pike,  and  at  the  same' 
time  there  were  a  parcel  of  boys  aroand  him. 

Mr  Chani. — I  thought  it  had  been  two  different  days. 

Lord  Priiideni^ — No ;  it  was  on  the  same  day,  but  then 
the  act  of  Robert  Munroe  was  grinding  this  plane-iron.  It 
was  not  proved  that  he  was  turning  it  into  a  pike;  it  was  not 
asked  of  this  witness ;  he  did  not  say  so;  and  when  he  merely 
says  he  was  grinding  a  plane-iron,  you  must,  in  fairness,  con- 
clude that  he  was  grinding  it  in  a  common  way,  merely  to 
sharpen  it  to  be  a  plane,  as  a  carpenter  would  do,  and  not 
as  an  instrument  of  war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  un« 
doubtedly  present,  and  saw  his  brother  George  grinding -a 
pike;  therefore,  he  was  again  present  when  these  wariike' 
and  illegal  instruments  were  made. 

Then  the  next  witness  that  is  called  is  John  Connel.  He 
says,  ^  That  he  was  employed  at  Faifley  cotton-mill  in 
<*  April  last ;  that  he  remembers  the  cotton-spinners  at  that 
**  mill  stopping  work  the  first  Monday  in  April ;  he  knows 
**  the  forge  at  Duntocbar ;  that  he  was  at  the  grinding-mili 
**  at  Faifley  on  that  day  about  two  o'clock ;  that  there  were' 
^^  there  about  eight  people,  some  were  grinding,  and  some 
**  were  standing  on  the  floor  $  that  he  saw  them  grinding 
*«  things  that  he  imagined  to  be  pikes.''  Then  two  pike- 
heads  were  shewn  to  him,  and  he  says,  **  They  were  some-  • 
*^  thing  similar  to  them ;  he  saw  George  Munroe  there,  but 
'*  does  not  know  whether  he  was  grinding  ^  there  were  four 
**  or  five  others  there  that  he  knew  by  sight,  but  he  did  not ' 
*^  know  their  names.  Robert  Munroe  was  in  the  mill  with 
^  something  like  a  pike  in  his  band ;  he  lifted  it  off  some 
*<  things  that  were  in  the  place,  that  he  and  M<Kafl5e  might  * 
^  «ee  it ;"  he  does  not  say  that  he  had  a  pike  in  his  posses- 
sion aa  an  instrument  of  hie  own,  but  he  merely  lifted  it 
up  from  a  place  in  the  mill,  that  the  witness  and  M*Kaf« 
fie  might  see  it.  That,  Gentlemen,  no  doubt,  was  shew- 
ing what  was  very  improper  \  and  in  strict  duty,  and  in 
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saw,  and  so  far  he  was  a  partd^er  of  what  was  gomg  on  ; 
but  on  tbeother  band,  be  had  takes  k  iip^  this  wHnen  mya, 
to  shew  to  the  witness  and  M'Kaffie  not  to  use  it  therciAer  ; 
Bor  is  it  said  it  was  carried  away ;  tlie  ptisoner  went  in  trilh 
him  and  left  him  there. 

Oa  his  croBS-ezaminatioa  he  says,  ^  That  the  ^iMets 
<<  did  not  work  on  the  Monday  at  Faifley  mill;  that  they 
<'  had  a  meeting  at  the  entry  going  to  the  mill  at  eight  or 
**  nine  o'clock,  to  consider  whether  it  was  safe  tor  them  to 
<<  work  or  not  ^and  they  thought  it  would  be  better  todis- 
'*  continue  work  for  a  day  or  two  till  they  saw  what  came 
<^  about ;  for  they  were  afraid  to  wcH^k  till  they  saw  whether 
<*  tbd  people  would  turn  ouU"  1  hat  is  very  like  ScoCs 
caution  in  matters  of  Treason ;  it  has  been  said  that  ihey 
are  more  willing  to  see  others  engage  in  dangerous  opem* 
tions^  than  engage  in  them  tbemseUes;  but,  smonsly,  that 
was  in  reality  obeying  the  proclamation ;  they  struck  work 
as  ordered  by  that  proclamation,  and  so  fiir  it  was  undoubt- 
edly wrong,  because  it  was  just  fiirthering  the  object  of  the 
prodamadon,  doing  the  very  thing  which  it  had  ia  Tiew; 
and  it  had  this  effect,  that  those  people  who  struck  out  of 
feari  were  lending  their  aid  by  their  numbers  to  the  persons 
who  had  the  treasonable  motive ;  and  it  led  the  people  to 
believe^  that  fiffy  or  a  hundred  thousand  people  did  strike 
and  submit  to  this  proclamation ;  and  it  was  most  eriminal 
in  them,  even  on  Uie  ground  of  fear ;  and  let  me  call  the 
atteniiim  of  these  unhappy  men,  in  case  thqr  should  be  ac- 
quitted, and  go  a^in  into  the  world,  and  of  every  one^  that 
the  hstening  to  this  fear  from  unknown  men,  has  brought 
them  into  ten  times  more  danger  than«<Hitinuing  work.  Tlie 
Ptovolt  Monteitli's  works*^Kirkman  Finlay's  works,  oon- 
ttnned,  and  others^  arid  not  a  haii'  of  their  heMB  was 
touched  }  and,  therefore,  I  wish  to  itnpressit  on  all  mii  to 
give  way  to  saeh  groiindlesi  akrms;  it  is  time  dXiou^  to 
givt  way  whm  compulsion  is  used  against  you.  Thm»  were 
strangers  going  about  the  place,  but  they!  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  peaceable  manner }  not  one  trf'them  used  thnata 
of  any  kind  against  yoU  i  not  one  of  them 
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a  groundless  alarm,  aad  dearly  have  yon  suffered  for^i^  if 
yov  duffer  no  olber  {mubbttent;  you  hove  been  sut^t  to 
a  long  imprisooiDent  for  giving  way  to  a  childkb  feari  that 
women  should  have  been  ashamed  of|  and,  I  bope^  it  wOl 
be  ti  caution  to  you*  What  authority  h^d  these  persons  over 
jmi  P  How  could  they  use  force  over  you  ?  if  you  did  not 
strike  work  yours  elf,  whowas  to  compel  you  ? 

He  8ay%  *^  That  he  bad  heard  that  there  were  a  number 
^  €^  people  coming  roundi  and  that  they  would  take  all  be- 
**  fote  ibem,  and  force  them  to  take  one  side  or  the  otberi 
^  mid  force  them  to  go  along  with  them ;  that  that  was  the 
^  reason  be  heard  them  give  for  discontinuing  work  witfn 
<<  outidiymanhaviBgcometotbemfOrusedanyforcei^nst 
**  Aem."  On  this  idle  and  groundless  terror  th^  strtick 
yifwtkf  and  lent  aid  by  their  numben,  and  striking  wor k| 
which  was  one  of  the  end*  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is  most  la* 
mentabk  to  think  any  people  of  this  country  are  to  be  so  led 
aitray ;  I  speak  it  with  utter  contempt  of  thent^— are  men 
tiiua  to  bfe  led  by  unknown  persons  ?  That  the  sober  pec^le 
of  this  country  who  used  to  be  so  distinguished  for  their 
good  sense  and  educatimi»  should  be  led  by  their  nose  like 
sbeep)  to  commit  acts  of  thia  kind,  it  ia  really  melancholy 
to  think  o£ 

On  hia  Ha-ezamination  he  says,  ^  This  conversation  took 
<<  phce  ai  nine  or  ten  o'dock  in  the  mill  i  tbey  had  worked 
<^  in  the  morning;  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  pq>er 
<<  posted  at  the  end  of  James  Bryson^s  honse^  that  they  were 
M  afraid;  that  he  saw  that  paper,  and  read  it;  that  it  waa 
<<  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  he  thinks, 
f<  but  he  could  not  be  positive;  that  he  thinks  it  ended 
^  sdmething  about  the  soldiers  in  Spain;  that  the  date  of  it 
**  was  the  lit  of  April;  it  stated,  that  it  wai  put  up  by  or^ 
^'  der  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  ;  that  there  was 
^  something  about  stopping  work  in  it,  but  be  could  not  re* 
^  peat  it ;  that  he  does  not  remember  the  substance  of  it.^ 
In  short,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  it  was  the  very  Address 
atated  in  the  indictment ;  that  it  recommended  to  the  people 
to  alop  work  nfatil  soikiethbg  about  their  righta  waa  ddtoei 
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that  be  has  never  seen  that  paper  any  where  eke,  nor  read 
it  slmae. 

Then  Wiyiam  M<Kaffie,  Wailam  Oark,  and  John  Low. 
riet  were  called ;  bat  being  wrongly  described,  thqr  cmild 
nor  be  examined. 

Then  you  have  Hugh  Wilson.  He  says,  <<  That  he  be- 
<'  longs  to  the  Gienhiead  ootton-^works,  and  did  so  in  the 
**  month  of  April  last ;  that  be  was  clerk  in  the  Duntochar 
'^  cotton-mill ;  that  they  had  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
<*  spinners  in  the  mill  at  that  time ;  ^at  William  Blair, 
«  WUllam  M'Phie,  Robert  ai^d  George  Mttnroe^  belonged 
<<  to  the  mill.  That  he  saw  an  Address  on  the  Smiday 
'^  mornings  posted  upon  the  comer  house  of  the  street  of 
**  Glenhead  on  Friday  or  Saturday ;  there  was  nothing  no- 
*<  ticeable  among  the  workmen,  except  that  there  wasTather 
**  a  little  stir  among  tbe  spfamers,  principally  persons  send- 
^  ing  their  piecers  from  one  person  to  another;  especially 
**  John  Stewart's  piecers,  they  were  frequently  going  back- 
<*  wards  and  forwards  in  the  buiklingb^Stewart  had  the  Ad- 
<<  dress  in  his  pocket,  or  by  his  hat  on  the  wd/ ;  he  had  it 
<<  at  one  time  in  his  pocket;  that  he  saw  the  Address  on 
*<  the  Sunday ;  that'  the  spinners  were  all  collected  on  tbe 
<<  Monday  morning  at  the  entry  door ;  that  there  might  be 
«  four  or  five  absent^  but  he  does  not  know  that  any  of 
^  them  were ;  that  a  number  of  them  came  in ;  that  he  was 
<*  quite  vexed  in  seeing  his  old  friends  there ;  that  Arcfai- 
**  bald'M*Lean  came  in  front  of  a  number  of  them  to  hhn 
^*  at  his  dtek  in  the  warehouse ;  that  he  eidier  said  they 
<*  were  wanting,  or  wished  to  hare  their  wages ;  *  that  they 
<<  had  received  their  wages  on  the  Saturday  eight  days  be- 
*<  fore ;  that  it  was  usual  to  pay  them  their  wages  monthly. 
"  He  adced^M'Lean  whyfae  asked  for  his  wages;  and,  to 
<*  the  best  of  his  recollection,  McLean  replied^  that  they 
^*  were  going  to  get  their  rights— they  would  not  return 
<<  without  them/*  That  was  after  the  Proclamation,  and, 
therefore^  it  isperfisctly  obvious  what  his  purpose  was ;  thst 
there  was  an  apparent  disapprobation  of  what  he  said^  ope-^ 
rating  amongst  the  rest  that  were  behind  him-^M^Lesn 
said  this.   <^  That  one  or  two  spoke ;  but  as  he  was  answer-* 
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*<  ing  what  McLean  said,  he  did  not  attend  to  those  that 
*^  were  behind  him.  Two  of  them  spoke,  and  said,  they 
"  were  afraid,  in  consequence  of  the  Address,  to  work ;  they 
were  afraid  both  for  their  master's  property  and  their 
own  safe^."  Therefore,  their  reason  for  not  working, 
and  wanting  their  wages  was,  that  they  were  afraid  of  their 
master's  work,  and  their  own  safety ;  and,  therefore,  I  sup- 
pose they  wanted  their  wages,  thinking  their  master  might 
not  choose  to  take  them  back  again,  and,  therefore^  they  ask- 
ed far  their  wages.  And  these  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments 
of  more  of  thiem  than  those  who  adhered  to  M'Lean^this 
apparent  disapprobation  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
majori^,  if  not  of  all  of  them  ;  that  he  shortened  the  busi- 
ness with  these  men,  and  said,  <*  I  suppose  you  haye  said 
'<  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  r  They  replied  that  they  had,' 
and  he  said,  **  Go  away  then/' — '*  That  he  remembers 
**  William  M^Phie  was  at  his  band,  and  began  to  say  some- 
**  thing  about  reform,  and  that  the  answer  he  gave  to  him 
'*  was,  that  it  was  what  he  did  not  like  himself;  that  he  turned 
**  round  to  him,  and  said,  that  he  knew  all  about  that ;  he 
**  had  been  a  reformer  these  twenty  years,  and  signed  do- 
*^  clarations ;  in  short,  be  wanted  to  get  quit  of  them.  Those 
<(  who  were  behind  McLean  went  from  his  desk,  as  if  they 
<^  had  been  going  to  work.  Some  of  them  went  to  their 
**  place,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  work ;  that  none  of  the 
<<  four  he  has  mentioned  have  been  to  work  since,  and 
««  very  few  of  the  others  went  to  work  for  several  days ;  that 
**  tliey  had  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  in  all, 
<*  about  the  mill ;  that  they  all  stopped  work,  he  thinks,  on 
*<  the  Monday  morning,  and  did  not  begin  again  that  week. 
<^  He  recollects  before  the  wages  were  given  them,  one  or 
<<  two  men  came  to  him-  at  different  times,  three  or  four 
*'  times  a-day ;  that  when  they  asked  for  wages,  he  always 
<<  told  them,  that  he  could  not  pay  them  till  he  heard  from 
<<  Mr  Dunn.  William  M^Phie  came  to  him  once,  accom- 
^  panied,  be  thinks^  by  Robert  Munroe,  and  he  turned 
**  round  to  M'Phie,  and  said,  '  No,  my  good  lad,  you  are 
**  well ;  yet  take  care^  when  you  are  going  to  look  after  your 
**  r^hts,  that  you  do  not  invade  the  rights  of  othcrs.^^  That 
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M^Phie  bad  aafid  nothiiig  which  indooed  luii  to  ny  ifa^ 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  expression  which  had  been  used 
by  McLean  on  Monday  morn]n9--»MoniiDe  or  M'Flue  an- 
swered)  *<  hedetested  the  idea  of  injnringthe  rights  of  others.* 
Now,  Gentlemeii,  this  certainly  comes  tery  dear  to  Robert 
Munroe,  because  he  swears  <^  that  M^Phie  sind  Robert  Man- 
<<  roe  came  to  him  together ;  that  he  rather  tfaonks  Robert 
^  Hnnroe  was  of  the  part^,  but  he  cannot  be  poskhre.'*  The 
witness  said,  *^  Take  care,  that  wlien  yon  are  going  to  look 
*'  after  your  rights,  you  do  not  invade  the  rights  of  others.^ 
Now,  what  was  M<Phie's  answer-  i  <*  He  detested  the  idea  of 
**  invading  any  man's  rights,  or  injuringany  man ;  but  he  did 
**  not  deny  that  he  was  going  to  vindicate  his  own  rights  ;*' 
and  if  this  man  liad  been  positive  that  Munroehad  been  pre- 
sent, he  most  have  been  considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  an* 
•wer  of  M'Phie^  if  he  made  no  answer  for  himsel£  They 
came  together  for  a  common  purpose ;  and  when  people  come 
together  for  a  common  purpose,  all  must  be  answerable  for 
the  spokesman,  unless  they  disavow  him,  just  as  those  people 
did,  who  disavowed  McLean.  But,  then.  Gentlemen,  £>r> 
tnnately  for  the  prisoner,  thb  man  is  not  positive  that  he 
was  there— he  thinks  he  was  there^  bat  he  cannot  be  posi- 
tive ;  and,  therefore,  that  being  the  case^  I  apprehend  it  is 
your  duty  to  presume,  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  was 
not  there,  and  that  this  man  is  mistaken  ;  <*  that  he  had  two 
^  men  of  the  name  of  Lindsay ;  that  he  thinks  Alexander 
*^  Lindsay  was  one  of  them  that  came  with  McLean  ;  that 
«  he  was  vexed  with  them  for  going  away  on  the  Monday 
^  mornings  and  he  went  to  the  door,  and  spoke  to  them 
^*  about  their  going  away,  and  said  they  were  wrong  in  gouig 
^  away ;  and  Lindsay  said,  *  By  twelve  o'clock,  or  some  hour 
^  of  the  day,  the  business  would  be  all  over  at  Glasgow,  and 
*^the  houses  opposite  the  barracks  were  all  gutted,  and 
**  trenches  thrown  up  in  the  barrack*yard ;'  that  he  (the 
*<  witness)  answered,  ^  Then  there  is  no  use  in  your  going ;' 
*^  and  Lindsay  replied, '  that  they  were  expected,*^^  Now, 
that  certainly  goes  a  great  way  against  Lindsay,  if  he  were 
upon  his  trial,  and  would  go  a  great  way  against  aU  persons 
who  heard  what  he  said,  and  did  not  disavow  it ;  but  tbes 
you  see  a  great  number  of  people  disavow  the  intention 
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ittcted  by  i/Mj^n ;  kiid^  Iherefore,  even  Aita^  Liiidiay 
8ftid  tbtB)  as  the  great  bulk  of  tbe  people  who  aceompanied 
McLean  and  Lindsay^  on  that  occauoni  expressed  disap- 
probation of  what  McLean  said,  so  yon  must  be  bound 
to  believe  they  felt,  and  expressed  the  same  disapprobation 
of  what  Lindsay  said.     <<  More  passed,  but  he  does  not 
<'  reocdieot  it ;  that  it  was  after  this  M^Phie  and  Man- 
^  roe  came  for  their  wages  ;  he  recollects  McLean  coming 
^  once  alone»  and  once  in  company  with  others ;  that  he 
**  does  not  recdlect  any  thing  that  took  place  at  any  other 
*^  time,  that  any  of  tlie  spinners  came  to  him  inquiring  con- 
<<  coming  their  wages.     He  cannot  say  whether  M^Phie 
^  and  the  other  came  on  their  own  account,  or  as  a  depu- 
^  tation  or  messengers  from  the  other  people ;  that  it  was 
^  common  so  to  come,  that  is,  when  they  wanted  any  thing 
^  from  the  manu&ctory ;  some  of  them  said,  the  grocer 
'<  would  not  trust  them,  and  they  were  afraid  they  might  be 
'^  taken  away,  but  they  did  not  say  by  whom ;  he  made  but 
^  little  inquiry ;  he  got  to  the  books  to  settle  their  wages^ 
^  and  had  no  time  to  talk  with  them ;  he  had  orders  from 
^  Mr  Dunn  to  do  so,  and  he  paid  their  wages  on  Thursday 
^  aflernoon.  That  he  saw  an  Address  on  Sunday  morning ; 
^  he  got  on  a  cask  to  read  it,  when  M^Phie  passed  to  go  to 
**  church,  and  he  went  to  church  with  him ;  they  conversed 
•*  together  the  whole  way,  and  the  witness  said  to  M*Phie, 
•«  that  if  they  went  out  on  that  Address,  he  begged  them  to 
**  have  prudent  men  over  them,  or  leaders  to  prevent  their 
'*  getting  into  mischief;^  he  did  not  persuade  them  against 
going  out,  this  old  reformer ;  but  only  take  care,  if  you  do 
go,  put  yourselves  under  prudent  men,  or  leaders,  to  prel 
vent  their  getting  you  into  mischief.    There  is  that  suspi- 
dous  caution  again,  that  comes  out  in  the  national  character 
90  much ;  a  good  and  a  loyal  man  (and  this  man,  I  thmk, 
took  to  himself  the  merit  of  being  a  good  man  in  some  re- 
spects), would  have  dissuaded  them  from  going  at  all  under 
any  leaders ;  imj»*udetit  they  must  have  been,  bad  they 
must  have  been.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Munroe  is  in- 
.duded  in  it  at  all.    Then  he  says,  **  that  he  tfiought  they 
*<  were  going  out,  because  the  whole  of  the  operatives  were 
^  to  cease  work  from  what  that  Address  said.   M*Pbie  said 
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M<Piiiehaduiidnothiiig«rbichiDddoed|^       ^  ^ 

it  was  in  consequence  of  the  ekpresribi^  £  . 


by  M*Lean  on  Monday  moniinjf-|,  ^  I"  ^  j^ 

8wered,"hedetestedtheideaofu*  f^l  ^^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  certainl,^  *  1 1  f  H  »» 

Monroe, becaaseheswears^^r^  J  |  *  ^ ^^ 

«  roe  came  to  Mm  together.  I  N  J 1/  ^^^  „ 

«Mnnroewasoftheparw|^r/p-'  .^tj^toft^ 

rr*  "^:  lT?l!?/i  r  f  '^       ^  ^' ""  "jp^" 

jl            —  »*-  sajs,  «  Tic 


the  mill ;  he 

, /veoenl  efaa- 

'  not  deny  that  h^/  ^^,^  him  to  be  a  UtUe  credaloiu 

and  if  thU  man  h/         ^y^  ^^  managing  himaelf  as  maay 
sent,  he  mwt »/  ^j,  j^^,^  character,  he  thinb  he  is  a 

•wer  of  M*F     ^  ^ 

came  toget^  ^^^^  Alexander  Dunn,  who  resides  at  Don- 
together  ^  jj^  charge  of  his  brother's  cotton^works  there. 
^V^A  *'  That  he  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  Apri// 
^^  ^jon  Monday  the  Sd  of  April^  he  saw  a  paper  poited 
^  pti  the  end  of  James  Bryson's  house,  in  FaiBey ;  it  was 
,  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 


tona^ 


^  ^  jgnd ;  that  he  saw  none  at  Duntochar ;  that  he  read  chat 
./paper,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Tuesday ;  that  M^Phie, 
a  who  belonged  to  the  works,  called  upon  him  about  nioe 
<<  o^dock  on  Monday  morning,  to  inquire  if  he  woqU  pay 
<<  his  and  the  Duntochar  people's  wages,  telling  him  that 
'<  on  account  of  their  not  working,  they  had  no  credit  at  the 
**  shop,  and  wanted  their  wages;  that  he  told  him  be  did 
'*  not  know  whether  they  would  get  their  wages  or  not 
'*  Saturday  is  the  pay-day  once  in  four  weeks;  he  thioki 
'*  uiey  were  paid  a  fortnight  before ;  M^Phie  did  not  assign 
'*  any  other  reason  why  he  wished  his  wages ;  he  said,  the 
'<  reason  why  they  had  struck  work  was,  that  they  were 
<'  afraid  to  work  on  account  of  the  printed  Address  that  had 
'<  been  putup.""  To  which  the  witness  replied,  *'  That  he  did 
M  not  think  there  was  any  reason  for  their  leaving  work  for 
<<  that  s  that  M'Phie  then  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  Ad- 
^  dress,  and  upon  his  saying  he  had  not  read  it,  M'Phie 
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out  of  his  pocket ;  that  he  read  that  Addret^ 
which  he  has  now,  and  which  he  prod' 
'O  persons  with  M'Phie ;  one  of  them 
does  not  remember  the  other.^  There- 
to this  occasion,  good$  badt  or  indi£' 
Robert  Monroe.  '<  That  they  have 
>q-spinner8 ;  that  they  had  been 
and  worked  until  Satur* 
Hj  he  observed  a  bustle  in 
out  what  it  was  at  the  time ; 
Snd  if  he  observed  it ;  that  he  went 
^f^'half  past  six  on  the  Monday  morning; 
lie  got  there  the  work  people  had  got  into  the 
ut  had  not  begun  to  work ;  they  were  standing  idle ; 
at  Robert  Munroe  and  all  the  men  at  the  bar  were 
'  workmen  there,  except  M'Devitt ;  that  he  saw  William 
**  M'Phie  and  William  Blair  in  the  mill  that  morning)  but 
*<  does  not  recollect  seeing  the  prisoner ;  that  he  had  com- 
**  munication  with  McLean  and  Lindsay ;  thqrtold  him  they 
**  were  afraid  to  work ;  that  they  were  afraid  of  their  own 
**  lives,  and  of  the  work  being  destroyed,  if  they  continued 
<<  at  their  work ;  that  they  intended  to  strike  work  on  ac- 
<<  count  of  so  many  going  about  recommending  them  to 
<*  strike  work,  and  that  there  was  no  person  working  in  the 
<^  country,  but  the  witness  was  not  on  the  road  to  see  any 
**  idle  people.  He  told  them  he  saw  no  reason  for  their 
**  leaving  work,  and  no  danger  of  the  work  being  destroyed, 
**  so  long  as  they  continued  at  work.''  Now,  Oentlemen, 
certainly  in  so  fiur  as  this  man's  property  was  concerned, 
and  they  might  have  allowed  him  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the 
danger,  if  he  chose  to  run  the  danger  of  having  his  mill  de- 
stroyed, by  his  workmen  continuing,  it  was  their  dn^  to  do 
ao ;  they  were  his  servants,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  continue 
to  serve  him ;  they  were  paid  monthly,  and  they  ought  not 
to  have  stopped  till  their  engagement  was  out ;  and  they  had 
no  right  to  stop  on  the  ground  of  his  property  being  in  dan- 
ger, when  he  told  them  there  was  no  danger ;  and  there  was 
no  real  danger,  for  none  of  these  strangers  did  anything ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  sworn,  they  conducted  themselves 
peaceably.  But  then.  Gentlemen,  this  was  only  a  conversation 
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iridi  McLean  and  Lfndwy,  *M  does  Mt  ittj^Hcaie  tlie  pri- 

■oner.    Then  the  witness  says,  ^  That  be  left  that  part  of 

<<  the  works,  and  returned  to  the  mill  about  deiren  oVIock  f 

dien  he  corrects  himself,  and  sajrs,  **  that  he  went  fromDan- 

^  tochar  to  Faifley  mill,  and  it  was  at  the  Faiffey  null  be 

^  had  the  communication  with  M^Phie  and  Dann;  ihsA 

^  Richard  Thompson  is  one  of  the  spinners  at  tbe  Failey 

^  mill;  he  points  him  out  as  one  of  the  prisoners  at  die  bar; 

^  he  had  no  communication  with  Thompson  at  the  Faifley 

*'  mill ;  but  when  he  had  returned  to  Ihmtodfiar  at  deren 

**  o'^elock,  Thompson  and  two  others  came  down  to  call  upon 

^'  him,  stating  that  they  understood  the  Duntochar  people 

«*  were  to  get  their  wages,  and  to  know  if  they  were  to  get 

^  theirs ;  that  both  tbe  mills  belong  to  his  brother ;  tliat  they 

^  assigned  the  same  reason  for  not  working  as  the  Dnntochar 

^  people ;  he  had  not  told  the  Duntochar  peojJe  that  diey 

^  were  to  get  their  wages ;  tiiat  he  could  not  tell  fifi  he  got 

'<  letters  from  Glasgow ;  that  he  had  no  other  commumca- 

'*  tion  with  the  Duntochar  people  on  that  day,  or  Tuesday ; 

^  his  brother  came  down  on  Tuesday,  and  he  was  along*  with 

^  his  brother  when  two  of  tbe  spinners,  the  prisoner  and 

<<  James  Dunn,  bad  a  conversation  with  them  near  the  Dun- 

**  tochar  mill ;  that  they  came  enquiring  about  their  wages ; 

<*  while  his  brother  was  there,  he  stfys  they  said  they  came 

*^  as  a  deputation  f  the  brother  says  they  did  not-*-both  may 

be  right ;  one  might  have  beard  it,  and  the  other  not,  but 

jtill  it  is  not  proved ;  ^  his  btocher  told  them  to  go  and  con- 

*<  suit  if  they  were  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly ;  they  sts- 

^  ted  that  they  wanted  their  wages,  in  consequence  of  not 

^  getting  credit ;  that  they  were  afraid  to  work ;  they  were 

'<  afrmd  of  people  coming  fbom  some  distance,  and  destroy. 

^  in^g  the  works,  where  tb^  found  people  at  work ;  th^  sta- 

*f  ted  that  they  asked  for  their  wages,  in  oonaequence  of  not 

^*  knowing  how  soon  they  night  he  taken  a^y,'  or  called 

**  away-^called  away,  he  thinks,  was  dbe  word ;  that  faeloU 

^  them  they  were  certainly  wrong  to  leave  their  work';  the 

*^  brother  said  there  was  danger  in  wfabt  they  were  doing; 

<*  he  does  not  know  the  meaiiingofthmr  reply  $  but  thesub* 

<'  Stance  was,  thftt  they  were  afcaid  to  wt^i^;  that  the  lesult 

10 
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<^«f  dieappfioaliDh  n%  &at  they  were  jMud  on  Thuraday, 
^  abMt  aaid^cUigr;  Afattk  he  had  no  oommuiiicatioii  with  the 
^  workmea  4m  Ihe  WedMsday  or  Thuraday  before  they 
^  wen  paid  i  thai  ihegr  vene  idle  during  that  time,  and  he 
^  taokfao  fiiether  oha^xif  thea;  he  read  the  Axidress  on 
^  Bsjmm'M  houae,  and  the  dOne  M*]Phie  gave  him,  and  he 
^*  ChiAka  they  ivwe  (the  aame  in  aubstanee.^  Thesefoce,  the 
«Hily  Ishiag  hese  ihat  applies  to  (the  prisoner  is,  that  they  had 
Ihia  QonyiecBaiiQn,  kk  which  he  thinks  they  acted  as  a  depu- 
ladw;  but  in  that  he  i8iK>t<eonfinned  by  his  brother ;  if  you 
llibk  ^  ^  nweanmiBal  that  ihey  can^ 
wSi  ccmider  Ihat  thqf  came  9n  dieir  own  account ;  and  if  it 
is  maie.ciindwl4faaiihey  should  oome  on  ihdr  own  account, 
fOUwSl  preauaerthey^cameaf  A  deputation,  because  neither 
is  ymned*  Om  of  ithem  Med  an  eqiuivocal  eiquresaon — 
^<  tbey  d&i  w>t  ^noir  h^w  soon  Ijbey  ahould  be  takan  away, 
^<  lOr  €!aU^  ftiray  r  but  it  is'but  an  (oquivoeal  expression,  and 
jmu  iw^  9ffifioittiM^  xhijob  yon  think  4he  proper  mean- 


(09  id$  m^fitk^wmm^m  h?  ^ay^  <<  That  the  sbopkcep- 
^«a^ldfhm  Aat  Ahey  ibaA  refWd  ccedit  tto  the  work- 
^ mwilimt M'PJUejsl^wed hii»  Ibe psper«  Ao  ju^fy the 
^^  fear  yof  ihiwspjf  and  ihe  odii^  worlcmen,  to  continue  thw 
>*  mfffkA  (thnlt  1^  piqfier^bfld  the  appcaninf^.of  having  been 
''^jposfied  «pb  i^ld  tftkan  ^do^ ;  4hat.lh^  jpaper  has  been  in 
^  Jhis  fpssasiiim  fmm  wo^  JME^Phieigave  it  toihim ;  that  he 
^  hB$  JfiMmk  the  pmpn«r  inine  yeass ;  J^  was  ^  yery  attenr 
«<!tive^  qmetiDiMtf  I90;&r;«s;beh«fiwia«.that:the prisoner's 
'<<  JGith^  WM  fi^q^n^d  J>y  fthe  {Hason^r  and  his  brother 
^>GAPrgeijthfft  Aefffi«m^  j^  a^niarried  man,  and  dudng 
^*<th^^tiMi4sIs  Mq^iahltanae^wUh  hinifihaa  conducted  him- 
^  Mlf)ip  fifk  i«^igr,qpi^  laiid.iodustriptts  manner." 

Ji^^oMmfiaWiiiimiJ^  ^'HeiiyesinGlaigoWfaad 
•S^rl4^}pi)PiH;U^t^tQfi80iiUBt le^  atDuntochar ;  in 

'^'ttb^'JKgiiiiuPi^of  4pnljla3t;he.«eceived  a  pommunication 
^^cahcnrt Jiie  /itate  of -^ose^orks ;  it  was  on  the  Monday ; 
<<  wd  on  the  .TM«adiQr/be«wentdown;  hegottoJDuntochar 
^iahonti^RiJke  A'tfwkj^aod  ibvnd.thatthe  works  were  sf9p- 
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^  ped  at  both  mills,— 4he  Duntoehar  and  the.Faifl^  mills ; 
<^  on  going  into  the  Duntoehar  work%  he  found  two  or 
*'  three, of  the  spinners  coining  oot  from  the  works ;  he  was 
^*  alone  at  that  time ;  Robert  Monroe  was  one  of  them ;  be 
^^  does  not  recollect  the  name  of  any  otfa» ;  he  BpAst  to 
<^  them  about  having  quitted  their  work,  and  reoomineiid- 
^<  ed  to  them  to  r^um  to  their  work ;  they  said  they  were 
^  afraid.  They  liad  been  paid  about  two  weeks  before;  he 
^  asked  them  if  they  still  wanted  their  wages ;  thqr  said 
^  they  had  a  meeting  the  night  before,  and  that  they  all 
^^  wanted  their  wages,  because  the  grocers  and  shc^  would 
^<  not  giye  them  credit  while  they  were  out  of  work ;  that 
<<  he  advised  them  to  go  and  speak  to  the  rest,  to  see  if  they 
*'  would  not  change  their  opinion ;  that  Robert  Munroe 
'<  and  the  other  went  away,  and  returned  again  in  fifteen 
<*  minutes ;  that  his  brother  was  with  him  a  diort  time 
<<  while  he  was  with  Munroe,  and  on  their  return,  thqr  said 
^*  they  still  wanted  their  wages,^ — and  that  pretty  nearly  re? 
conciles  the  evidence  of  the  two  brothers^ — ^  that  the  first 
<^  time  they  were  coming  out  of  the  woA%  and  then  they 
<^  were  sent  to  the  other  workmen,  and  then  they  canie  as 
^<  a  deputation ;''  therefore  both  of  the  lm>th^s  may  be  cor- 
rect. They  said,  <*  they  did  not  know  how  soon  the;f  might 
'<  be  sent  for  to  join  the  rest ;  that  they  expected  infenna- 
^>  tion  from  Glasgow.^  Now,  this  is  an  ezpresrion  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  what  was  used  by  the  brother ;  Uie  bro- 
ther says  the  expression  was,  *<  that  they  did  not  know  bow 
'*  soon  they  should  be  tekea  away,  or  called  away."  Tlus 
man  says,  <<  that  it  was  that  they  did  not  know  how  soon 
^<  they  might  be  sent  for  to  join  ike  rest ;  that  thqr  expect- 
*^  ed  information  from  Glasgow.  He  Ixdd  them  there  was 
'<  danger  in  what  they  were  doing ;  he  told  them  thatt  from 
^'  what  was  doing  at  Glasgow ;  he  does  not  think  he  told 
**  them  in  what  the  danger  ixmsisted^  he  does  not  remem- 
^*  ber  what  reply  they  made;  Munroe  and  Dunn  left  him 
<*  after  this  conversation.^  Now,  certainly.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  a  very  equivocal  expression  w^ch  was  used,  and  he 
aj^lies  it  to  both  of  them,  I  see;  he  does  not  say  which 
spoke ;  he  applies  it  to  both,  and  they  were  then  acting  as 
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a  deputation.     <<  Tliat  they  did  not  know  'how  soon  they 
«<  might  be  sent  for  to  join  the  rest;  that  they  expected  in- 
^  formation  from  Qlasgow/'  under  circumstances,  as  you 
know,  of «  treasonable  Proclamation  being  out»  calling  on 
people  to  strike  work,  and  to  rise  in  arms ;  and  these  peo- 
ple say  they  want  their  wages,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  soon  they  might  be  sent  for  to  join  the  rest  in  Glas-, 
gow ;  I  am  sorry  to  say,  evidently  implying  that  they  were 
to  go,  if  they  were  sent  for ;  otherwise  there  was  no  reason 
for  their  wanting  their  wages,  because  they  would  have  \)een 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Dunn.    But,  saythey,  '*  we  want 
<c  our  wages,  because  we  do  not  know  how  soon  we  may  be 
**  called  for  to  join  the  rest — we  expect  information  from 
**  Glasgow ;"  and  therefore,  if  you  take  this  as  the  expres- 
sion  used,  it  will  be  very  strong  against  Munroe ;  it  would 
imply  he  intended  to  join  the  rest,  if  he  was  sent  for ;  and 
that  would  go  a  great  way,  because  it  would  give  a  colour 
to  his  being  at  the  forge,  and  all  the  other  things ;  but  fo^ 
tunately  for  the  prisoner,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  words 
used,  because  the  other  Dunn  says  it  was,  *^  We  do  not 
<<  know  how  soon  we  are  to  be  carried  away ;''  which  ra^ 
tber  implies  that  they  were  to  be  swept  away  by  the  force 
and  the  current  of  the  numerous  people  that  were  up  all 
around ;  and  therefore^  as  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
expression  that  was  used,  and  as  the  colour  to  be  given  to 
it  depends  on  the  expression ;  and  as  the  repetition  of  words 
after  three  months  renders  it  uncertain  what  the  words  were, 
we  must  remain  in  doubt  whether  it  was,  <<  That  they  did 
<<  not  know  how  apon  they  might  be  carried  away,  or  sent 
<*  for  C  and  that  being  the  caset  I  i^prehend  it  is  your  duty 
to  takethat  expression  which  ismost  favourable  to  theprisoa- 
er ;  <*  That  he  returned  to  Glasgow  that  day,  andcame  back 
'^  on  Thursday ;  that  Glasgow  was  quiet  on  the  preceding 
^'  Saturday,  the  1st  of  April ;  that  he  has  a  large  iron- work 
«<  in  Glasgow,  and  another  in  the  Calton  of  Glasgow  ;.that 
<<  he  saw  some  papers  posted  up  on  Sunday,  but  did  not 
«  read  them.  On  the  Monday  the  men  in  his  Glasgow  works 
^<  struck  work ;  a  great  many  of  the  lower  orders  were  go- 
*^  ing  about  the  streets,  and  there  was  a  great  hinderanqe 
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^' to  business;  h6  wai  fti  his  bti^  WoMt^,  siidiA^mjh. 
'« tleof  Gl&sgbwbnTue^ay;i&IR«U[ttd-^bF\V;^d^ 
<<  dajr  there  were  gi^  crowds  g6ia^  along  t&b  VittMs,  khd 
^  k  great  number  of  k\it)pk  were  shiii  bjr  feikt 'd'dbdc.''  TWt 
is  a  real  &ct,  which  speaks  fdr  itMf,  as  to  tiie  apprehbi- 
sfon  of  th^  people  dfOlas^w,  thitlom^  Atager  Wis  ^9% 
on,  on  account  of  the  nthnber  of  peo^U  thistfe ;  but  ^n  haVfc 
nothing  itiore  than  k  generhl  appearahdi  h  Gtai^^,  MM 
that  something  wa^  going  on  ih  Ola^bW,  to  WhicA  tbis  miA 
#ays  the  refat  were  to  be  called  on  t6  joM; 

Then  comes  Jlitaies  Siimkbond,  ^he  iph^^4iflAirftk  ^ 
CMenhead^  which  is  part  of  Duntodiarj  vtdd  is  ekiled  We 
IHihtoch^  faiiU,  belonging  to  Mi-  WlUUffii  Dt^.  ''  He 
<"  recollects  oh  Saturday  the  Ifct  of  April,  ^mg  the  d6^n- 
^<  spinners  ruhhing  badcwards  abd  forw^k,  'ft6m  tSiklUt 
^  to  another ;  that  John  Stewart,  one  of  the  S|^^Aile¥s»  shleW- 
^  ed  him  a  pap^r ;  'thkt  it  purported  to  be  k  Pr6ditttSAficin 
<<  from  a  Provisional  'Government^  addr^i^  to  t9lb  Inhk- 
«  bitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelatid ;  "iHakib  w^  H  jiAfUt- 
'<  ed  paper ;  that  when  Ite  shewed  it  hiin,it  wfik'near  ^^ 
*<  o'clock  in  the  ev^ing ;  'therefore  theifeSs  Ho  floiibt  ab6iit 
**  what  diis  paper  was ;  diatit  was  betw^  se^  Uh&a^t ; 
^*  that  he  had  challenged  SteWairt  rejecting  '(he  itondl% 
<<  that  he  ^w  about  tfaie  ihill  i  that  he  dehlM  at  fliM  'tbkt 
**  he  knew  anything  about  it^  land  after  pressing  faiih  tto' 
'<  Meeting  it,  he  shefwed  it  him,  and  sdd  that  that  WotiM 
«  e3q)Tain  it,  if  he  would  not  tell  the  md^ter.^  Therefore  it 
is  perfectly  pUdn,  that  the  running  about  the  mill  w^s  tOtt- 
iiected  with  that  paper;  because  John  SteWart^^r^sIy 
iwears,  that  that  paper  would  explain  Mat  the  nmbing 
about  the  mill  was  bccasioned  by,  and  therefbre  th^re  cah- 
not  be  the  least  dotibt  tiiat  the  import  bi  that  p^por  was 
Intiown  on  Saturday'hight ;  but  that  does  not  sij^iy ;  be- 
i^use,  whether  it  was  knoWn  on  Skturday,  SuiidEiy,  or 
Monday,  is  of  no  consequence,  or 'whether  the  Woric'tras 
struck  on  Monday  in  consequence  ofh,' tinless  it  Wieis  shewn 
thAt  Munroe  saw  it  on  Saturdafy.  *<lliat  ibis  wOiild  ex- 
plain it,  if  he  would  not  tcU'  his  master.**— The  witntes'wMi- 
ed  him  to  bum  it,  because  he  tbott^t'it  wlas  a  thing  of  a 
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mjiclH^ymW  tewfcWfiJ-  He  FW  PQ^  *»  dpiqg  it  for  sopie 
t|im>  Ittd  i|t  Ifift  pirop^ised  ^hat  be  wo^ilfl  do  it ;  biM^  lie  cap- 
npt  jff8t]y  B9^  if  he  did  so*  ^*  That  he  ^aid  a  man  bad  called 
^^  on  him  at  the  dinner  hoar»  and  gave  it  him,  but  he  did 
not  know  him.^  A  paper  was  ban4e4  to  the  witness,  ^nd 
he  said  it  was  a  paper  similar  tp  that. 

Upon  bis  cross-examipation  \xe  says,  **  T)xaX  upon  the 
^'  Monday  following  that  Saturday,  fie  saw  a  number  of 
<<  stcragers  about ;  that  he  was  bpt  little  put  of  the  mill,  but ' 
*^  wh^  he  was  out,  he  jBftw  agpp4  d^l  of  strangers  walkipg 
'.f  f^ut ;  he  thinks  he  was  in  the  counting-houjBe  when  the 
^  people  demanded  their  wages ;  he  was  present  about  tbe 
*}  miU-door,  and  pushing  them  in  jto  ^or|c ;  he  does  not  ^e- 
ff  collect  hearing  them  diemand  their  wag^es— this  was  about 
<<  six  o^docfc ;  Mr  Wilson  was  there  then ;  itft^  l^e  got 
f^  partly  into  the  millj  ^e  thinks  they  went  into  the  cpnnt- 
S^  iag-house,  and  h»  went  ^th  ^hep ;  there  was  a  gire^t  deal 
ff  of  comrersalioin  among  th^fxh  rating  to  ^c^  wi^^s ;  and 
f  *  he  thinks  there  waa  a  demand  ma4§  on  Jjlj:  Wilson  for 
.^^  tbdr  wages;  that  fte  rea^pn  they  gn^e  was,  thf^t  there 
^  w^s  a  gneat  deal  of  people  would  pope,  they  .tho^ght^  and 
-V.that  some  ipsohief  might  jcoin^  juppp  ^he  pl^e ;  he  en- 
-^  idcayoured  to  persuade  than  ^  go  on  with  their  wprk — 
</  and  a  good  many  appeaj^ed  to  be  sayii?^  ^bat  they  thought 
{<  there  could  he  no  danger  in  gpiog  in  tp  work;  .t^iat 
M  dien  he  heard  on^  call  out,  that  if  they  vent  on  ^th  f^etr 
,*f  .work  that  di^,  jbhere  would  not  /be  a  hea4  }^  9^  1^^^ 
>$'  ^onldecB-befiore  jthe  morrow  night ;  i(h|Lt  jthe  nifp ^th^t  qall- 
A*  edi>pt  so  wasjoamed  Neil  M^I^eW'""  Now,  certainly,  C;en- 
ilemen,  that  jwas  ejc^remdy  improper  jm  N^  M^pLepn ;  ,but 
whfilher  he  meant  that  as  a  threi^t,  pj  merely  an  in^repce 
rfrom  thejdaoger,  does  not  appear— it  would  operate  on  the 
men  jsho  heard  it ;  lie  jotight  intend  it  as  a  pf^sonal  ^t^reat 
from  faiinself,  or  that  the  danger  was  such,  that  t^ere  will 
not  faea  hefid  left  upon  the  shoulders  pf  any  pfypfi,  if  you 
. wxirk :  The  effect  wouId.be the  same;  but atall  pvents.fhis  is 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Neil  M'Lean,  it  waa.npt  tiff  prispner 
who  nttered.it;  Jie  was  one  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  on  whom  it  may.be.suppps^  .to  ,h»ye  qgeffi^ed. 
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^<  That  he  has  known  the  prisoner,  Bobett  Monroe^  be* 
^  tween  ten  and  twelve  years ;  that  he  knows  his  brother 
'^  also;  that,  in  point  of  moral  character,  he  thinks  them  lo- 
*«  dustrious,  and  inoflensive  persons.** 

The  next  witness  is  James  Craig.  ^  He  lives  in  the  stit- 
'^  mill  at  Duntochar ;  that  he  is  a  blast-man  in  general,  and 
<*  works  at  the  smith's  shop  there ;  that  he  rememben  the 
'<  Monday  in  April  when  the  people  stopped  work  there; 
**  that  he  was  at  work  in  the  forenoon ;  that  about  eleven 
*'  o^cIock  on  that  day,  fbar  or  five  men  came  into  the  shop 
'*  and  said  they  were  wanting  pikes  made,  but  he  does  not 
**  know  them ;  he  did  not  make  any  pikes  for  them ;  he  got 
*<  them  ont,  and  continued  his  work,  till  he  went  to  dinner; 
**  he  returned  to  work  considerably  after  dinner,  between 
'*  four  and  five ;  that  he  did  not  lock  the  shop  when  he  went 
*'  to  dinner ;  that  it  was  full  of  people  when  be  came  back ; 
<<  there  might  be  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  thereabouts  ;  that 
'*  when  he  went  to  the  door  they  turned  him  out,  telling 
**  him  they  had  no  use  for  him ;  that  he  could  not  recollect 
**  any  of  them,  or  tell  what  they  were  doing;  that  when  he 
**  went,  the  bellows  were  going ;  that  they  wou\d  not  go  of 
*<  themselves ;  that  he  thinks  Blair  was  there^  bnt  could  not 
*^  tell  what  he  was  doing;  that  thejr  were  moving  back- 
*^  wards  and  forwards^  but  he  did  not  see  them  doing  any 
'<  thing ;  that  he  was  not  half  a  minute  there  before  they 
^  turned  him  out,  and  he  went  away  quietly  then  ;  that  he 
**^  was  going  away  at  any  rate  with  some  spades  he  had  made; 
**  he  could  not  say  whether  any  of  the  perscms  who  formed 
*^  the  multitude  in  the  afternoon  were  part  of  the  persons 
'*  whom  he  saw  there  in  the  morning ;  the  persona  in  die 
^  morning  had  a  pike  with  them,  like  the  one  upon  the  ta- 
'*  ble ;  he  took  it  into  his  hands  to  look  at  it,  and  refused 
**  to  make  any ;  the  shop  where  he  was  working  was  what 
'*  they  call  the  spade-finishing  shop,  not  the  forge.'* 

Then  tliere  comes  Thomas  Edington,  the  proprietor  of 
the  forge  at  Duntochar.  '<  He  remembers  sending  a  parcel 
'*  of  old  files  there,  some  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  some 
«<  on  the  1st  of  April ;  there  might  be  about  three  hundred 
*^  weight ;  that  they  have  never  come  to  his  hands,  and  ha^e 
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^<  been  lost^  as  fiir  as  he  is  concerned ;  tbot  he  cbes  not  know 
*<  if  any  were  B^t  to  the  Castle."' 

Then  you  have  the  exculpatory  proO&^the  first  witness 
is  James  Sfimnond,  junior.  ^*  He  says  he  is  a  cottonvspin- 
'*  ner  at  Dnntochar  mill ;  that  he  was  theite  in  April  lasti 
^^  and  remembers  the  time  when  the  cotton^spinners  there 
*'  gave  up  work ;  it  was  the  fint  Monday  in  April;*  be  d^es 
^  not  know  the  cause  of  their  ail  having  struck  work ;  bat 
^  for  himself  he  was  intimidated  at  the  report  that  was  fly- 
'*  ing,  that  they  were  in  danger  $  that  the  ground  of  his  fear 
^  was  the  contents  of  the  papter  that  was  put  up,  and  that 
•*  he  had  no  other  motive  for  stopping  work.** 

On  examination  for  the  Crown,  he  says,  ^'  He  first  saw  this 
^  paper  on  a  wall — ^that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  it  on 
*^  Saturday ;  that  he  gave  up  work  on  Monday,  and  went 
^  to  take  a  walk  with  James  Ptfuli— that  they  came  down  by 
*^  KIpatrick,  but  went  to  no  mill ;  that  he  was  not  at  the 
*^  forge,  nor  his  comp&nion^  to  his  knowledge  ;  that  he  was 
^  not  with  Paul  all  the  day— that  he  left  him  to  go  home  to 
*^  dinner,  and  after  dinner  joined  Htm  again ;  that  they  went 
^*  the  same  road  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  that  he  went 
^*  home  and  staid  at  home  all  the  night  till  he  went  to  bed ; 
^'  that  his  father  was  in  the  mill ;  that  he  was  liine  days  be- 
'^  fore  he  returned  to  his  work ;  that  he  would  have  gone  to 
**  the  mill  that  day,  had  it  gone  on  ;^  so  that  his  alarm  had 
very  soon  subnded.    ^*  That  no  wages  were  due  to  bioi ; 
*^  that  durmg  the  nine  days  that  he  was  absent  from  the 
'*  mill,  he  employed  himself  either  in  taking  solitary  walks^ 
**  or  in  company  with  others;  that  he  went  to  Glasgow  on 
^  Saturday  with  fais  brother,  Samuel  Slimmond ;  he  saw  Ro- 
'^  bert  Munroe  on  Thursday  about  eight  o'clock,  standing 
'^  at  his  own  door.^    Now,  surely  this  does  not  implicate 
Bobert  Munroe  in  the  smallest  degree,  for  he  saw  him  at  his 
own  door  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday,  and  he 
saw  him  at  no  other  place  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday ;  and 
so  far  as  this  foolish  and  groundless  alarm  was  the  ground 
of  their  striking  work,  this  man  corroborates  it — ^he  says, 
^  that  was  his  motive.^  Then  he  says»  *^  the  men  were  all  off 
^'  at  Faifley  and  Glenhead  on  those  days ;  that  the  papcscw 
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<<  mills  were  off  work.  He  fint  ba^  the  addreM  ahpiit  iuM 
«<  post  sbc  6a  Swidi^  maaoDg  on  Jeba  BeidV  bowe;  be 
^  saw  aiiddieratBtym's#fa«hetvwtto«hHidi4  heheud 
^  semebody,  wbom  he  does  Bbt  knowi  read  iluit  acuaat 
*•  Red^s  faenae,  bm  he  iieadkao  low^  that  be  icaradjr  heail 
•^  to^^e  beard  ibat  part  abwt  std!ppuig  w<nk;  be  does  Mi 
•«  leooUect  tbe  words,  but  it  wMi6d4dl  mastera  of  puUk  and 
<<  pitn(t6  woAs  tOBhilt  up  the  one  aad  dose  the  ^tber,  ftr 
^  that  they  woidd  Mit  austaiii  aiiqr  ^damage  if  that  was  d^ 
•<  be  did  not  iindl  that  aglBBst  BryaeD\i»  bat  he  kiiove  it  WW 
^  the  same  things  bec^buae  it  hfA  liie  same  b<|giniiiBg-*he 
^  tew  anodic  in  Me  of  die  iatrof  theuuU^  he  saw  Jmhn 
^  Stewart  take  it  ontof  hi^  pocket  upon  the  Mondi^aiana- 
**mg;  he  camidt  say  whether  Bobect  Munroe  was  tfaare^ 
^  bat  he  blows  GeiM^Mufflroe  was  not  WbenSlewast 
"^tookitoHtof  hisp^i^he  gaM  it  to  WtUiam  M^Hiio, 
<<  and  M<Phie  ||aVe  it  to  Mr  Duim;  Aat  be  cannot  myit 
^  this  was  before  th^  apph^  to  Wikem'' 

On  being  reioxamined,  *<  h6  does-iiot  know  at  what  linse 
*^  the  prisoner  wtas  hpprchopdod>  There  wesemaay  peogfe 
^  round  the  paper  when  it  Was  k«ad,hfithe  caniiDtiiaBaeaDy 
'<  one--Jie  had  no  converslition  with  any  of  them ;  4heie 
^  wereacvowdaf  strangdrsintbefdaoe^bothoatbedi^he 
^  heard  it  read,  and- the  nextday/bot  tb^iofensd  no'm. 
^'  lence  to  him,  and  he  did  not  hear  that  th^y  ofoed^mgr 
*^  violence  to  any  bodyelse.^  Getillemen,  as  I-atated  beSsra, 
tins  alarm  was  a  perfeedy  gtoundkss  one,  if  it  existed;  and 
if  it  is  not  an  excuse  made 'by  them  to  palliate  their  ^having- 
obeyed  that  prodamitien,  and  4ane  what  4t  oidered'them 
to  do ;  and,  most  tinqueadtmably,  ell  ihat  these^wiliieeaeB 
say  is  hable  to  tins  suspicion,  that  ft  iff  en  isxcuse  fiir  their 
ownimproper  emidtict«*H;hiititis  to  excuse themaeltee*«s*weU 
as  others,  that  they>siy  ibkt  they  had  this  &ai^  ^4iich  «a^y 
beamostaftctedpretence;  that  there  was  no  vealgfound 
i^plain,  for  this  sum  swears,  that  the  stvaiig6i«)abottt4i^|dbv 
offered  no  viidence  to  imn  or  atfy  odier  hudum  befog*;  '^eo 
that  if  theve  were  ^strangers  there,  th^  -Irere  ^Afen  who  'had 
struck  Kke  themselves,  and  wtsveNiralhniglibotttihfe  country. 


TOm MiiABmVkmagm^  ^HeiiA  inHin  uphiiMi  is 
^  Mr  Dunnes  mill  at  Dimtochar.    He  rememben  4m  wm^ 

«» nd  lliat  lie  alroidD  work  hnMeiffaiiniM 

George  Ajidettoti  <<  b  ft  ooMfitt^flpbMr  at  Mr  I^ 
«« vat  itt  his  em^ptey  at  Dnnlpdiai!  BiiUia  AfoL^aMt  He 
^aenfeanliersitlie  feo|)kfllnkiag  wank  tfaeatoi  a  MoQ4i!r< 
^hemmmktm  Jdhn  Stewart  ebewiae  apifiir  vUfib  he 
«<  loifc  dat  nF  Ms  yoebst  lo  akev  Mr  Otnm  ibe  dei^i^  ef 
'<  working.  He  cannot  tell  that  there  wiaanj  idbogtr^  ilfaajt 
^  fliia  vaa in  idle  nia^aipg:;  <jeeagatCTaalhBtfetuigAe|)rl^ 
^mita  en  thai  Ucmi^i  itbat  ihe  wmt  bH»ie»  jnA  ikm 
^  want  and  itedta  wdk  to  Weal  SDpitiMkt  fant  ^Awa nat 
^  temgnhtc  laeetmg  any  m£  hb.ninnaintaaap  A«r>^ 

XlbcD.QOHea  WUSam  Sadun.  ^' Aeelioia  a  4oMaOfll#»^ 
^  Jiflr  at  Mr  Ihiimla  aoiH  «t  lalflBbtad  wA  llwtiMl^^ 
^'  teiaaaiketa  their  fDrihi^g  fvook  lhea»^e)ltoikaj^iii|lifOB 
«' the  Sd  of  April;  that  Uafus  piwctfrily  fipoatfcii  ithaT 
^'waaJIb  own  maasii  far  striking 'woiffc.  :HeMW^|NA- 
^aoaer  iitohert  MMUMiinJhaaai&itbit^^ 
*  eacalleat  aaeiog  hiai^afifaer  heiadatatofc  irork«^ 

fltai  Ua  onMoamiaalim^dke'SBiya,  ^<  Thatiie  Mttmmai  to 
^nariLon.Tbuadajr  «ight  daysy  W  ooiQifc  af  thmi  'iwoe  at 
^  avoric the  day  befinre  Jienluned  l»^iio9k(;itba^^ 
^  WilaM.tn  the  mUl  ton  4b  Mandiqr  iMr«kig/bcfiN»  he 
^^fattodk  wfflrhiii  fhnf  was  at ^the  time  hesamriAe'fifiaPB^r^ 
«<  that  he  went  into  .Mr  WOsoa'smum  widi}ll»iAdNrtaai- 
^^itaniapineeiB.  Be  does  mti  faiow  flriielhar  ithe  firimer 
^  iWMb  wilii  tbem--ltt  sanr  hini^  ibe.lebby^  that  Abai fisMr 
^  hetwfinamd  ftotvmi  ja  ^genaaal  ^nmumrihiaiighddie  fibtoe, 
•^iihatmbMBd<t>£idk:aiid'4iaoiidcrlyanan9BBregaM^  dmit, 
^laad ihst  thsy !had  tfasntaned^to  dastaoy  Mr  Oavtfs.firo. 
«^  qieBfgr  Andlhrivorkinen<lheBo»f<f^^ 
^ihiamfinft;  iduit  die  pboe  fwas  dtttd)wkhiataH)g«;  oa  Ihe 
^ Jdonday, Ibat  th^qrinanifaietal (theinsslass)peacaaMy;^  iSo 
ilhat  thcBaatnu]gemAt,lpastiadio/csBKiin«iitacti«ddi^l^ 
could  not  be  that  band  of  disorderly  peopl&i^aor  ssthemany 
«?ideiice  OAt-aBy^baaAitf  ddfeijmdidisailiedif  cfwapfeLdid 
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oomemafDiBitoahar.  ThevfliaBeitirasanidleJKMi  gvnind- 

Tlieii  oomes  Niool  Ferguston,  wJbo  is  also  a  wcMrkmaa  at 
Mr  Dunnes  mill  at  Duntochar.  *^  He  remembers  their  stri. 
**'  king  work  there  on  Monday  the  8d  of  April  last,  and  he 
^  struck  work  with  the  rest;  it  was  the  Address  that  he  saw 
*'  upon  Mr  Reid's  house  that  operated  upon  his  mind,  and 
^  induced  him  to  leave  work ;  the  Address  threatened  that 
<*  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  work,  and  that  indoeed 
<<  him  to  leave  work.^ 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^<  He  aaw  the  Ad* 
^  <keas  on  Reid^s  on  Sunday  morning  about  nine  o*dodc  ; 
*^  hesawnoother  Address  there  that  day;  he  thinks  on  the 
<<  next  day  he  saw  one  in  the  mill  in  one  of  the  spinnef's 
**  hands;  he  went  to  the  mill  on  Monday  morning,  bat  did 
<*  not  work ;  nothing  particular  occurred  on  the  Sundqr  bat 
<<  the  people  about  the  pkee  looking  at  the  Address  ;  that 
*<  die  town  was  otherwise  all  quiet" 
'  James  Bryson  says,  <<  That  he  is  a  grocer  m  Faifley,  and 
**  supplies  the  work  people  about  there  with  the  articles  Aat 
**  they  require.  He  rememben  the  feofie  giving  over  wock 
«  at  die  n^— he  thinks  it  was  either  the  first  or  second  of 
*^  April ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  credit  for  the 
**  things  that  they  took ;  he  knows  that  they  were  pud 
^•monthly ;  at  the  time  they  stc^yped  work  he  i«fused  ciedit 
<^  in  a  general  measure."  I  suppose,  he  means  by  that^  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  dme  of  the  stopping. 

On  crosfr«xaminadon,  he  says,  <<  That  Faifley  is  aboot  a 
^  quarter  of  a  mile  ftom  Glenhead.  He  thinks  the  striking 
^^vwork  b^an  on  a  Monday,  and  he  adopted  the  resolution 
.*'  not  to  give  credit  on  that  day;  that  he  generally  opens 
^*  shop  at  seven  oVlock;  he  does  not  recollect  any  apidica- 
><  tionft  for  credit  on  Monday  morning  befiire  eight  o^<dock ; 
'^  but'  the  general  understanding  on  die  Sabbath  day  was, 
*'  that  diey  were  to. stop  on.  the.Monday ;  he  did  not  open 
.<<  his-  shop  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  it  remained  diut 
«  for  three  days,'' 

Thfn^xmies  William  Buchanan.  He  says,  <*  He  is  derk  ia 
"  Duntochar  mill,  and  remembers  the  stopping  of  work 
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^<  there ;  he  knows  the  prifloner  at  the  bar,  Robert  Mitnroe, 
^<  and  his  brother ;  he  saw  them  on  the  Monday  that  the 
<<  work  was  stopped,  and  had  some  little  conversation  with 
<*  Robert  upon  the  subject  of  his  stopping  work ;  that  he 
**  waswishing  him  to  come  in  to  his  work  again;  Muniroesmd, 
^<  that  he  was  threatened  if  he  did— -this  was  about  twelre 
**o*clock.^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  to  you,  and  I  have  made  such  observations  as  hum- 
bly occur  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is 
this : — ^I  apprehend  you  cannot  have  the  smallest  doubt  on 
the  law ;  or  that  a  great  deal  of  Treason  was  committed  in 
the  forge  on  that  day ;  but  the  doubt  will  be,  whedier  that  is 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner ;  and  I  think,  from  the  ob- 
servations I  have  made,  you  will  consider  that  the  evidence  is 
in  my  mind  very  doubtful,  and  therefore  youwill  form  your 
opinion  upon  it 

You  will  understand,  that  by  the  law  of  England  now  esta« 
blished,  you  must  be  all  agreed  in  your  verdict ;  and  it  must 
not  be  reduced,  as  it  may  be  in  our  practice,  to  writing',  but 
given  xnva  voce  by  the  foreman — ^he  may  jot  it  down  for  his 
own  guidance.  If  you  are  agreed  in  your  verdict,  you  will 
return  it  immediately;  if  you  wish  to  retire,  you  will* say 
so. 

The  Jury  wiffklreto  at  six  o'clode,  andretumed  into  Court 
in  twenty-five  mmutes^  finding  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty. 

Lord  Pre^jdm^.— Robert  Munroe,  you  have  heard  the 
verdict  of  the  Jury,  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  the  High 
Treason  with  which  you  were  charged.  I  hope  and  trust, 
that  the  danger  you  have  run,  and  the  escape  which  you 
have  made,  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  your  future  life 
and  conduct,  and,  above  all,  that  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  your  case,  the  ability  with  which  it  was  defend- 
ed, you  a  poor,  helpless,  friendless,  obscure  individual;  the 
impartiality  with  whidi  your  case  was  heard,  and  the  jus- 
tice and  favour  which  you  have  met  with,  wiU  oonlHnce 
you  that  the  poor  of  this  country  have  in  reality  no  rights 


tkftt  c^Uviftts  CmifltitntiBP,  m  idffMdjr  kgr  ]iiw  ffrtitWiiM> 
^hieh  pmoQto  afiks  (lie  gumt  md  the  »i4»  the  riob  «rf 
tbe  poor}  for  yon  mist  he  ix)Qsi9iout»  thut  the  iSrst  ggath- 
Vfnua  of  this  coiMiy  aroiuid  jcmi,  or  the  bi^jbssi  peer  cf  die 
cenkn,  (if  he  Goudd  hem  been  tried  hj  »  Jury  el  Cqdmdqd. 
«:&)  oould  not  have  met  with  greater  justice  and  unpiP- 
laality,  or  with  a  fiyrer  tmi^  or  i^  mofe  hi^ypy  veso^  than 
it  has  been  your  good  foatuile  tie  mes^iBviilAi.  Tekeidllh^ie 
things  to  heart.    It  has  tisen  fNMyved,  «]>d  I  be^ve  it  tQ 
heso,  that  Uthsrlo  you  wene  an  hftnest  aad  iad^istriniia  lyian^ 
an  ttfeetionate  son,  and  a  peaoeahle  mh}9fit    Qq  honiie  lo 
the  besom  «f  your  family,  and  believe  tbM  yov  diadMog^ 
beat  your  duty  to  your  God,  and  yoi|r  duty  to  yoqr  opUQ.tiy» 
bgr  linngpeaeeaUy  in  that  stnte  of  li|e  ini4wb  it  hes  {jIm^ 
asd  Fkovidmee  to  place  ycML  Yo^  may  not  be^ao  fiwtim^te 
in  point  of  riches  as  others;  but  that  is  the di^ygmatWii of 
PtoralenQex  idlauuMtberiehtajyt/cwnQibepeor.  W/B4ve 
bound  eaah  joi  us  to  disebaige  our  duly  in  4i«t  et^iMi  in 
wUdiathasfl^aMdiG^ditoplafle  us.    BoBifiiit  mm$ljrb» 
ridh,  bwt  we  are  i||ot  idle.    You  see  the  WfMM^  diiVy  m^ 
on /the  p^iehhave  to  perfioon;  God  knova  it  ia  nota^  of 
idkncas.  Every  man^lmadulytoferfiaBDiyaadhejsbQiuid 
to  submit  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  whatever  station  he  ia 
phiced  in.    You  are  now  discharged,  and  I  trust  you  never 
i^Uite  Ae  leait>oosaai9n/er  ^iw^nd  fQVf  fomW^T- 
i9gib<Mofyoii«eRia. 


4#ibt0iea  to  the  ttqe  afifl9Pduflti]fk^<^»»^ii8ifijti9ntil^ 
fHiihlfeidHty,  X.ought  WW  to  puisw-  -When  ypjyr  iU>p^k^ 
•finiilhfld>yfiur.oh«rge  to.the  J.uiy  M.4Mded)y/f^rpjm)Ue  tp 
4b^  {nasenernow  disxiiflrged,  Ih^iimifiVf  mj  IM^d  tp 
•««|santto«naoqidttal/of;d)eiitbfr|yrB9Pi^  ^ 

miflthaveibeen  obvifwa  ibit  S  bad  q(>^iKP(^t^.^e^.4)gau# 
^A^ftk  wUfhihadiioifaBsaaddiifled.i|giiinst^)^i^ 
and  as  they  were  chaiged  with  all  the  self-same  acts,  I  could 
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not  expect,  by  a  repetition  of  that  evidence,  to  alter  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court  or  of  the  Jury.  Convinced,  however,  as 
I  was  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  case  of  the  Crown  had  been 
eom{detely  made  out,  and  this  conviction  bong  confirmed  by 
die  d^culty  which  the  Jury,  from  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  inclosed,  have  obviously  felt  in  making  up  thar 
minds,  I  am  uncertain  how  far  I  am  now  justified  in  adhe- 
ring to  that  line  of  conduct.  Knowing,  however,  the  feel- 
ings of  that  mild  Government,  whose  servant  I  am,  and  per- 
suaded, that  if  I  should  err,  it  is  better  that  error  should  be 
on  the  side  of  moderation  than  of  severity,  I  am  diqposed 
to  incur  the  responsibility,  and  a  deep  and  waghty  respon- 
sibility I  feel  it,  now  to  consent  to,  I  fear,  an  unmerited  ac- 
quittal of  these  individuals. 

Lord  President* — My  Lord  Advocate,  you  have  conduct- 
ed ycNirself  throughout  with  so  much  propriety,  that  both 
the  Government  and  the  country  (whose  servant  you  are  in 
one  sense)  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  satisfied  with  the  deci- 
rion  you  have  formed  on  the  subject.  I  think  you  have,  on 
the  present  occasicm,  acted  with  prudence  and  discretion. 

The  Jury  were  then  sworn  in  the  case  of  Patrick  M<De- 
vitt,  William  Blw,  George  Munroe,  Richard  Thomson, 
and  William  MThie,  and  no  evidence  being  offered  against 
them,  they  were  immediately  jHronounced  Not  OidUy. 

Lord  President — Prisoners  at  the  bar,  you  heard  what  I 
said  to  your  companion  Robert  Munroe;  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  say  to  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  atteid  to  that, 
and  that  it  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives. 

The  prisoners  were  then  discharged,  and  the  Court  was 
adjourned. 
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